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THE COMING OF THE FRIARS^ 

When King Bichard of England, whom men call the JQihn-tolited, 

: was wasting his tiine at Messina, after his boisterous fi^ion, iti the 
winter of 1190, he heard of the fame of Abbot Joachim^ and sent for 
' that renowned personage, that Le might hear from his own lips the 
^ ivords of prophecy and their interpretation. 

Around the personality of Joachim there has gathered no small 
amoimt of mythus. He was, as appears, the inventor of that mystical 
method of Hermeueutics which has in our time received the name 
of ‘the year-day theory,’ and which, though now abandoned for the 
most part by sane men, however devout anxt superstitious, yet has 
still some advocates in the school of Dr.; Cumihing and kindred 
visionaries. Abbot Joachim proclaimed that a stupendous catastrophe 
was at hand. Opening the^^di^^^of the Revelation of St., John he 
read, pondered, and inteiii^refl^r"'^ divine illumination opened out to 
him the dark things in the saefed pages. The un- 

enlightened could make nothing of ‘a time, times, and half a time ’ ; 
to them the terrors of the 1,260 days an insoluble enigma long 
since given up as hopelesB, whose answer would come only at the Day 
ef Judgment. Abbot Joachim declared that the key to the m^’ tery 
had been to him revealed. What coaid ^ a time, times, and lalf a 
time’ mean, but three years and a half? What could a ye? lean 
in the divine economy bat the Ivmar year of 360 '^nys? for v/as not 
the moon the symboj of the Church of God ? What were those 1,260 
but the sum of the days of three years and a half ? Moreover, 
been with the prpphet EzekieU to whom it was said, ‘ I 

J pointed thee a for a year,’ so it must needs be witi 
rs who sa^ of G^. To th^m tlte ^ 

rief posalb^day^to them tob had been * appointed a dajj^ f 
The ^ time, timeSj and half a time ’ were the 1,260 dr 
’ these were 1,260 years, .and the stupendous catastrophe, 
le of Armageddon, the reign of 'Antichrist^, th^ ’^heaver 
ew eartfei the slaugb^^ ar*^ wurre'^^iorii wo hf 

ses, Were at hand 



^3. WHITHER SHAA T SEHP 

3. The sowing of the seqji of a vast plantiation in British .v . - 
tough trees *of good origin, whose roots wfll stretch 

and unde? whose branches be *nurturecU generations, who|l 

priQe it will be to refer to their Brit^h descent, •and who in times or 
dire necessity will be ready and aixious to give material proof of 
their loyalty to their parent. 

'William Fbujino. 
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I King Eich^rd, in the atrange int^view of which conteiii* 

Jj^airy historian^ have left us a chrious narrative, exhibited much 
iisaCre of the spirit of the scoffer tl^an of the convert, and evidently ; 
had*no faith in Abbot Joachim’s tfieories-and his mission, it was 
otherwise with "the world at large, f At the close pf /^be twelfth 
century a very general belief, fhe result df a true instini^, pervaded 
all classes that European society was passing ''through a trem/jndous 
crisis, that the dawn of a new era or, as they phrased it, ‘ the end of 
all things,’ was at htod. 

The Abbot Joachim was only the spokesman of his age who was 
lucky, enough to get a heartog. He spoke a language that was a 
jargon of rhapsody, l>ut he spoke vaguely of terrors, and perils, and 
earthquakes, and thunderings, and the day of wrath ; and because he 
spoke so darkly men listened all the more eagerly, for there was a 
vague anticipation of the br'iaking up of the great waters, and that 
things that had been heretofore could not continue as they were. 

Verily when the thirteenth century opened, the ^times were evil, 
and no hope seemed any whsre on the horizon. The grasp of the 
infidel was tightened upon the Holy City, and what little force there 
ever had been among the rabble of'^Ous^ders was gone now; the 
trticulent ruffianism that pretended to l^e animated by the crusading 
spirit showed its real character in the hideous atrocities for which 
Simon de Montfort is ans^verable, and in the unparalleled enormities 
of the sack of C-onstantiiiople in 1204. For ten years (1198-1208) 
through length and breadth of Germany there was ceaseless and 
sangr/2/'//, ^*var. In the great Italian towns party w arfar 


tating to ftSort to every kind of crime, had lon|; been chronic. The 
history of Sicily is one long record of cruelty, tyranny, and wrong — 
committed, suffered, or revenged. Over the whole continent of Europe 
people seem to have had no homes ; the merchant, the student, the 
soldierf the ecclesiastic w^ere always on the moye- Young men made 
no difficulty in crossing tlie Alps to attend lectures at Bologna, 
or crossing the Channel to or from Oxford and Paiis. The soldier lor 
the scholar was equally a free-lance, ready to take service wherever 
it offered, and to settle wherever there was bread to win or money to 
save. No one trusted :n tbe stability of anything. 

To a thoughtful man watching the signs of the times, it may well 
have seemed that the hope for the future of civilisation — the Bope for 
any future whether of art, science, or religion — lay in the st^dy 
growth of the towns. It might be that the barrier of the*Alps would 
always limit the influence of Italian cities to ^Italy and the islands of 
the Mediterranean ; but for tlie great towns of Belgium and Germany 
what part might not be left for^^Abern to play in the history of 
world ? In England the ' were a s j^^triegifynificant comii^ 
compared with sr ‘ 
found in P** 


party warfare, never hesi- 
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%vere. communities, anc^tliey were beginning to'assert themselves some- 
what loudly while clinging to their chartered* rights with jealous ten- 
acity. Those rights, however, were eminently excbisive and selfish in 
*^heir character. The corporate towns were ^ruled in all cases an 
oligarchy. The increase in the^opulation brought wealth to a class, the 
class of privileged traders, associated into guilds, who kept their 
sevei^l mysteries to*themselves by vigilant measures of protection. 
Ouji^ide the ^veil-guarded defences \vhich these trades-unions con- 
structed, there were the masses;^ — ^hewers of wood and dra wers of water 
—standing to tlie skilled artisan of the thirteenth century almost 
precis'^^ly in the same relation as the bricklayer’s labourer does to the 
mason in dlir own time. The sediment of tjie town population in 
the Middje Ages wa^ a dense slough of stagnant misery, squalor, 
famine, loathsome disqjise, and dull despair, su^h as the worst slums 
of London, Paris, or Liver])ool kno\j nothing of. When we hear 
of the moriality among the townsmen during the periodical outbreaks 
of pestilence or faipinS, liorror suggests that we shoidd dismiss as 
incredible such stories as the imagination shrinks fr«m dwelling on. 
What greatly added td the dreary wTetchedness of the lower order in 
the towns was ike fiict tiiat the ever-inerdasing throngs of beggars, 
outlaws, and rufSam runaways were simply left to shift* for themselves. 
The civil authorities took no account of them as long as they quietly 
rotted and died; and, what was still more dreadful, the whole 
machinery of the Church polity had been formed aijd was adapted to 
deal wUli entirely different conditions of society from those which 
had now arisen.* ^ 

The idea of the parish priest taking the oversight of his flock, and 
ministering to each member as the shepherd of the people, is a grand 
one, but it is an idea which can \h^ realised, and then only approxi- 
mately, in the village community. In the towns of the Middle Ages 
it was not even attempted. The other idea, of men and wome;i weary 
of the hard struggle with sin and fleeing from the wrath to come, 
joining together tb give tliemselves up to the higher life, out. of the 
reach of temptation and safe from the*witcheries of Mammon, — that 
too was a grand idea, and not unfrequently it had been carried out 
grandly. But the monk was nothing and d^d laothing for the towns- 
man ; he fled away to his soli£ude ; the rapture of silent adoration was 
his joy and exceeding great reward ; his night^s and days might be 
spent in praise and prayer, sometimes in study and researcli, some- 
times in battling with #the powers of darlyiess a(hd ignorance, some- 
times in throwing himself heart and sourinto art which it was easy 
to per$uade himself he was doing only for tlie glory of God ; but all 
this must go on far away from the busy haunts of men, certainly 
"^itliin earshot of-tlie^iiltitude. Moreover the monk was, by 

What 
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were the rabble to him?* Id return the rich burgher hated him 
cordially, as a supercilious aristocrat and Pharisee, with the guile and 
greed of the Scribe and lawyer superadded. 

Uj)bn the' townsmen — whatever it may have been among the 
countrymen — the ministers of religion e.cercised the smallept possible 
restraint. Nay I It was only too evident that the bonds of ecclesi- 
astical discipline which had so often tjzercised a salutary check upon 
the unruly had become seriously, relaxed of late, both in town and 
country ; they had been put to too great a strain and had snapped. 
By the suicidal methods of Excommunication and Interdict all ranLo 
were schooled into doing without the rites of religion, the baptism 
of their children, or the blessing upon the marriage union. In the 
meantime it was notorious that even in high places there were 
instances not a few of Christians who had denied the faith and had 
given themselves up to strange beliefs, of which the creed of the 
Moslem was not the worst. ]\Ion must have received wuth a smile 
the doctrine that Marriage was a Sacrament when everybody knew 
that, among the upper classes at least, the bonds of matrimony were 
soluble almost at pleasure.'^ It seems liardly worth while to notice 
that the observance of Sunday was almost universally neglected, or 
that sermons had become so rare that when Eustace, Abbot of Flai^ 
preached in various places in England in 1200, miracles were said 
to have ensued as the ordinary effects of his eloquence. Earnestness 
in such an age sedmed in itself miraculous. Here and there men 
and w^omen, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, raised their 
sobbing prayer t,o heaven that the Lord would shortly accomplish the 
number of his elect and hasten his coming, and Abbot Joachim’s 
dreams were talked of and his vague mutteriiigs made the sanguine 
hope for better days. Among those mutterings had tliere npt been 
a speech of the two heavenly witnesses who were to do — ah ! what 
were they not to do ? When and where would -they appear ? And 
these heavenly witnesses, who wx*re they ? \ 


* Tho 20th Article of the A?sizc of ClarL.Mlon is very .significant. ‘ Prohibet 
Oominus rex ne raonaehi .... alulae ni dc mi mito iR>2fulo in vionacUum^^ 

- Stubbs’ Ifmcdirt Ahha.% Prof, p, cliv. 

- Eleanor of AqviitMino, ( insort of Henry IL, had been divorced by Lou* 

France. Constance of Brittany, mother of Arthur- Shakspeare’s idoaliseP 

- left her husband, Uanulpli, Earl of Olicster, to unite liqrsolf with (P- 
Ooiirad of Montforat divorced tl^e daughter of Isa.ac Angelas, Emptv 
noplc, to many Isabella, daughter of Anialric, King of Jerusalem, t 
ing her husband Ileufrid of Thouars. Philip 11, of France inarri 
King of^Donrnark one day and divojcod her the next ; them man 

left her, and returned to tlie repudiated Dane. Kiu^ John in 1 
Countess of Gloucester, and took Isabella ^ 
cared to bo faithful to tho ir C 

VoL. XIV.-' 
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Eight years before King Hichard*w^s it Sicily a child had been 
bom in the thriving town of Assisi, thirteen miles from Perugia, who 
, was destined to* be one of th^.^reat movers of the world. Giovanni 
Bemarclone was the son of a* wealthy merchant at Assisi, and frbm all 
that applies an only oJiild! He* was from infancy intended for a 
mercantile career, jior does he seem to have felt any dislike to it. 
One story — and it is as probable as the other — accounts for his name 
Francesco by assuring us that he earned it his unusual famili- 
arity with the French language, acquired during his residence in 
Vrance while managing his father’s business. The new name clung 
to him ; •the old baptismal name was dropped ; posterity has almost 
forgotten that it wa^ ever imposed. From the mass of tradition 
and personal recollections that have come down to us from so many 
different sources it fs not always easy to decide when we are deal- 
ing with pure invention of pious fraud, and when wjth mere exag- 
geration of actual fifct, but it scarcely admits of doubt that the 
young merchant ot Assisi was engajjed in trade and^ commerce till his 
twenty-fourth year, living in tfie main as others live, but perhaps 
early conspieapiis for ajmin^ at a loftier ideal than that of his every- 
day associates, and characterised by the devout and ardent tempera- 
ment essential to the religious reformer. • It was m the year 1206 
that he became a changed man. He fell ill — he lay at Death’s door. 
From the languor and delirium he recovered but slowly — when he 
did recov(;r old things had passed away; behcfld! all things had 
become new. • From this time Giovanni Bernardone passes out of 
•sight, and from the ashes of a dead past, frbm the seed which has 
withered that the new life might germinate and fructify, Francis — 
why grudge to call him Saint Francis ? — of Assisi rises. 

Very early the young bian had shown a taste for Church restora- 
tion. The material fabric of the houses of God in the land could 
Upt but exhibit the decay of living faith ; the churches W)ere falUng 
^into ruins. The* little chapel of St. Mary and Angels at Assisi was 
in a scandalous condition of decajt It troubled the heart of the 
young pietist profoundly to see th^ Christian church squalid and 
tottering to its fall while witjiin sight dof it»was the Roman temple 
which men had worshipped the idols. ^ Tliere it stood, as it had stood 
' thousand years — as it stands to this day. Oh shame I that 
n men should build so slightly whill the heathen built so 

fttle squaJlid ruin St. Francis.came time and again, and 
heart,»perplexed and sad ;^and there, we are told, God 
a voice said, * Go, and build my church again.’ It 
t beyond his thought’ and with the straightforward 
''»>f.P!d the message in its literal sense 
•-»r ' it. He began by 

'’s for the work. 
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His tpwii resources e|haugled, Jie applied for* confribqtions to all who 
came in his way. His father became alarmed at bis son^s excessive 
liberality, and the consequences that fnjght ensue Jfom his strange 
recklessness ; it is. even ssdd that he turned Tiim out of doors ; it 
seems that the commercial partntrship Vas ^cancelled : it is certain 
that the son was compelled to make some gr^at renunciation of 
wealth, and that? his private means weftf seriously restricted. That a 
man of business shouM be blind -to the preciousness of money was 
as sufficient a proof then, as now, that he must be mad. 

0 ye wary men of the wojrld, bristling with the shrewdest df 
maxims, bursting with the lessons of experience, ye of the oool heads 
and the cold grey eyes, ye whom the statesman, loves, and the trades- 
man trusts, cautious, sagacious, prudent ; when the rumbling of the 
earthquake tells us that the foundations of ^iie earth are out of 
course, we mus]i look for deliverance td other than you. • A grain of 
entliusiasm is of mightier force than a million* tons of wisdom such 
as yours ; then wjien the hour cff the great upheaval has arrived, 
and things can no longer he kept goiug ! — ‘ Build up my church,’ said 
the voice again i;o this gushing emaciated faqatic in’^hte second-rate 
Italian town, thi^s dismal bankrupt of twenty-four years of age, ‘ of 
lamentably low extraction, ’‘whom no University claimed as her own, and 
whom the learned pundits pitied, and at last he understood the pro- 
founder meaning of the words. It was no temple made with hands, but 
the living Church fliat needed raising. The dust of corruption must 
be swept awa)^, the dry bones be stirred ; the breath ‘of the Sivine 
Spirit blow and re-anftnate them. Did not the voice mean that? 
What remained but to oljey ? 

In his journeyings through France it is hardly possible that St. 
Francis should not have heard of the pSor men of feyons whose 
peculiar tenets at. this time were arousing very general attention. 
It is not improbable that he may have fallen in with one of thog^e 
translations of the New Testament into the vernacular executed by ^ 
Stephen de Emsa at the expense of Peter Waldo, and through his 
means widely circulated amgng all classes. Be it as it may, the 
words addressed by our Lord to the sev^inty, when he sent tl^em forth 
to preach the kingdom of^lieaven, seelned £o St. PVancis to be 
written in letters of flame. They haunted him waking and sleep^ing. 

‘ The lust of gain in ttie spirit of Cain ! ’ what had it done for the 
world or the Church but saturate the one and^the other with sordid 
greed ? Mere we* Ith had not added to the sum of human happiness. 
Nay, misery was rowing ; l^ngs fought, and the* people bled at every 
pore. Merchay reared ^.heir palaces, and the masses were perishing. 
Where riches •greased, there pride and luigodliness were rampant. 
What had c(^hpted the monks, whose lives should be so pure and 
exemplary? ^ What but their vast possessions, bringing with them 
luxury and the paralysis of devotion and of all lofty endeavout ? It 

a 2 
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was openly maifttainedtliatthp origiifaiBeifedictjne Rule could not be 
kept now as of yore. Oqe attempt after another to bring back the old 
monastic discipline had faile& deplorably. The Cluniac revival had 
been followed by the Cluniac laxity, splendour, an^ ostentation. The 
Cistercians, who for a generation ^lad been the sour puritans of the 
cloister, had becon^^ the most potent religious corporation in Europe ; 
but theirs was the pqjver cff* the purse now. Where had the old 
strictness and the old fervour gone ? Each iftan was lusting for all 
that was not his own ; but free alms, where were they ? and pity for 
^i«ad, and reverence for the strickqp, and tenderness and sympathy ? 
* 0 gentte Jesus, where art Thou ? and is there no love of Thee any- 
where, por any love foiiThy lost sheep. Thou crucified Saviour of men ? ^ 

• 

. . 9 . . . . • 

Knocking at his heart— not merely buzzing in, his brain — the 
words kept smiting him, ‘ Provide ncitlier gold nor silver nor brass 
in your, purs&s, neither scrip for 3 ft)ur journey, neijl-hcr two coats, nor 
yet staves, for the workman is Vorthy of his meat I ’ Once men had 
changed the* face of tl:^e woi;ld witli no other equipment. Faith then 
had remov(^d mgun tains. Why not again ? He threw away his staff 
and shoes ; he went fortli with literally 'a single garment ; he was 
girt with a common rope round his loins. He no more doubted of 
liis mission, he no more feared for the morrow than he feared for the 
youn,«‘ ravens that lie loved and spake to in an ecstasy of joy. 

Henceforth there was ^ not a bird upon the tree but half forgave 
his being human;’ the flowers of the field looked out at him with 
special greetings, the wolf of the mountains met him with no fierce 
glare in his eye. Great men smiled at the craze of the monomaniac. 
Old men sUbok their grey heads and remembered that the}^ them- 
selves had been young and foolish. Practical men would not waste 
their words upon The folly of the*thing. Rich men, serenely confi- 
dent of their poeition, affirmed that they knew of only one who could 
overcome the world — wit, the veritable hero, he who holds the purse- 
strings. St. Francis did not speak .to these. ‘ Oh ye miserable, 
helpless^and despairing ; ye who find yourselves unutterably forlorn — 
so very, very far astray; yh lost souls ^hom Satan has hound througli 
ihfi long weary years ; ye of the broken hearts, bowed down and 
crushed ; ye with your wasted bodies loathsome to every sense, to 
whom ‘life is torturg and whom death will •not deliver ; ye whose 
very nearness by the wayside makes mihe traveller as he passes 
shudder with uncohtrollable horror les^t? your breath should light 
upon his garments, look ! I am poor as ygu — I am one of yourselves. 
Christ, the very Christ cf God, has sent me with a messagS to you. 
Listen 1 ’ ^ 

It is observable that we never hear pf St. Francis that he was a 
sermon-maker. He had received no clerical or even academical train- 
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ing. Up to ] 207 he ha^ not eyen a licence to ipreach. It was only 
after this that lie wSis — and a^pparentl^ without desiring it—ordaitoed 
a deacon. In its firit beginiiings, the Franciscan movement was essen- 
tially* tnoral, not theological, still less intellectual. • The absence of - 
anything like dogma in the sermons of J.he early Minorites was their 
characteristic. One is tempted fo say it wks a fnere accident that 
these men were, not sectaries, so little, jn common had they withrfhe 
ecclesiastics of the time, so entirely did they live and labour among 
the laity, of whom they were and with whom they so profoundly 
sympathised. The secret of the overwhelming, the irresistible attra^ 
tion which St. Francis exerci^d is to be found in his matdftless 
simplicity, in his subKme self-surrender. He removed mountains 
because he believed intensely in the infinite pftwer of mere goodness. 
Wliile from the writhing millions all over iEurope, the millions 
ignorant, neglected, plague-stricken, despairing, an inarticulate wail 
was going up to God, St. Francis made it artic;ulate. Th*en he boldly 
proclaimed: ‘ God has heard youy cry! It meant this and that. I 
am sent to you with the good* God^ answer.V There was less than 
a step between accepting him as the interpreter . of their vague 
yearnings and embracing him as thd ambassador* of Heaven to 
themselves. * , • 

St. Francis was hardly twenty-eight years old when he set out 
for lioine, to lay himself at the feet of the great Pope Innocent the 
Third, and to ask from him some formal recognition. The pontiff, 
so the story goes, was walking in the garden of the Lateran whpen the 
momentous meeting took place. Startled by the sudden apparition 
of an emaciated young man, bare-headed, shoeless, half-clad, but — ^for 
all his gentleness — a beggar who would take no denial, Innoc^t 

hesitated. It was but for a brief houx, the next he was won. 

, ... ’ • 
hrancis returned to Assisi with the Papal sanction for what was, 

probably, a draught of his after^jvards famous ‘J\ule.’ He was met 

by the whole city, who received him with a frenzy of excitement. By 

this time his enthusiasm had ^kindled that^f eleven other young* 

men, all now aglow with the same divine lire. A twelfth soon was 

added — he, too, a layman of 'gentle blood and of knightly rank. 

All these had surrendered* their claim^tq everything in th6 shape of 

property, and had resolved ft) follow their great leader’s example by 

stripping themselves ol^all worldly possessions, and suffering the loss 

of all things. They ^ere beggars — ^literally barefooted beggars. The 

love of money was the rootr.of all evil. Thef would not touch the 

accursed thing lest they should be defiled — no, ngt with the tips of their 

fingers. ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Beggars they v^'re, 

but they were brethren — Fratrea (Freres), We in England have 

got to call them Friars, Francis was never known in his lifetime 

as anything higher than Brother Francis, ahd his community he 

insisted should be called 'the community of the lesser brej,hren — 
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Fratres Minorea — fer none could or sl^ould be less than they. 
Abbots and Priors, he would have none of them* ‘ He that will be 
chief among you,’ he said, in t Christ’s oto word§, Met him be your 
* servant.’ The hi^hestcofBcial among the Mwiorites was the Minister^ 
the elect of all, the servant of all, and if not humble enough to 
serve, not fit to rule. ‘ " 

People talk of ' Monks npd Friars ’ as if these vere convertible 
terms. The truth is th&t the diflference between the Monks and the 
Friars was almost one of kind. The Monk was supposed never to 
l^ve his cloister. The Friar in St. hVancis’ first intention had no 
cloister to leave. Even when he had where to lay his head, his life- 
work was not to save his own soul, but first and foremost to save the 
bodies and souls of others. The Monk had nothing to do with 
ministering to othersf At best his business was to be the salt of the 
earth, and it behoved him to be much more upon his guard that 
the salt should not Ipse his savour, than that the earth should be 
sweetened. Tlje Fiiar was an itinerant evangelist, always on the move. 
He was a preacher of righteousness. ‘ He lifted up'^his voice against 
sin and wrong. Save yourselves from this untoward generation I ’ 
he cried ; ‘ save yourselves from the wrath to come.’ The Monk, as 
has been said, wa^s an aristocrat. The Friar belonged to the great 
unwashed ! 

Without the loss of a day the new apostles of poverty, of pity, of 
an all-embracing love, went forth by two and t\i o to build up the 
niinech Church pi God. Theology they were, from anything that ap- 
peal’s, sublimely ignorant of. Except that they were masters of every 
phrase and word in the Gospels, their stock in trade was scarcely more 
than tliat of an average candidate for Anglican orders ; but to each 
and all of tjiem Christ was simply everything. If ever men have 
preached Christ, these men did; Christ, nothing but Christ, the 
Alpha and the Omega, the first an^, the last, the beginning and the 
end. They had * no system, they had no views, they combated no 
•opinions, they took no^side. Let the^ dialecticians dispute about this 
nice distinction or that. There could be no doubt that Christ had 
died and risen, and was alive for evermore. There was no place for 
controversy or opinions Avhen here was a mere simple, indisputable, but 
most awful fact. Did you want to wranglfe about the aspect of the fact, 
the Evidence, the what not ? St. Francis had na mission to argue with 
you. The pearl of great price — will you have ^it or not ? Whether 
or not, there are miKions sighing for if', crying for it, dying for it. 
To the poor at any ra,te the Gospel shall be preached now as of old. 

To the poor by the poor. Those masses, those dreadful masses, 
crawling, sweltering in the foul hovels, in many a southern town 
with never a roof to cover them, huddling in groups under a dry 
arch, alive with verifiin ; gibbering cretins with the ghastly wens ; 
lepers by the hundred, too shocking for' mothers to gaze at, and 
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therefore driven forth to^curse ^and howl in the# lazar-house outside 
the walls, there sti-etching •out thetr bony hands to clutch the 
frightened almsgiveSr’s dole, •or, failing that, to pick up shreds of offal 
from the heaps of garbage — to these St.Vrancis came. 

More wonderful still !— ^to these outcasts came those other twelve, 
so utterly had their leader’s sublimi self-surredder communicated itself 
to his converts,, ‘We are come,’ thejisaid, ‘ to live among you and 
be your servants, and«wash your sores, and make your lot less hard 
than it is. We only want to do as Christ bids us do. .We are beggars 
too, and we too have not where to lay our heads. Christ sent us ^ 
you. Yes. Christ the crucifidd, whose we are, and whose you^re. 
Be not wroth with us, we will help you if we can.’ 

As they spoke, so they lived. . They ivere leds than the least, as St. 
Francis told them they must strive to be. Incaedulous cynicism was 
put to silence. It was wonderful, it was inexplicable, it was disgust- 
ing, it was anything you please ; but where there were outcasts, lepers, 
pariahs, there, there were these pepniless Minorites.tending the miser- 
able sufferers with*a cheerful look, and not seldom with a merry laugh. 
As one reads the stories of Uiose earlier Franciscans, .one is reminded 
every now and then of the extravagancesf of the Salvation Army. 

The heroic etample s^t by these men at first startled, and then 
fascinated, the upper classes. While labouring to save the lowest, 
they took captive the highest. The Brotherhood grew in numbers 
day by day ; as it grew, new problems presented themselves. How to 
dispose of all the wealth renounced, how to employ the energies of 
all the crowds of brethren. Hardest of all, what to do with the 
earnest, highly-trained, and sometimes erudite convert who could not 
divest himself of the treasures of learning which he had amassed. 

‘ Must I part with my books ? ’ said the scholar, with a sinking heart. 
‘Carry nothing with you for your journey!’ was the inexorable 
answer. ‘ Not a Breviary ? not e^^en the Psalm^ of David ? ’ ‘ Get 

them into your heart of hearts, and provide yourself with a treasure 
in the heavens. Who ever heard of Christ reading*books save when* 
He opened the book in the synagogue, and then dosed it and went 
forth to teach the worl(^ for eVer ? ’ 

In 1215 the new Or<ter held its first Chapter at the Church of 
the Portiuncula. The nudibers of the Brotherhood and tlie area 
over which their labcHijrs extended had increased so vastly that it 
was already found i^ecessary to nominate Provincial Ministers in 
France, Germany, and Spatp. • 


While these things were going on* in Italy, another notable 
reformer was vexing his righteous soul in Spaift. St. Dominic was a 
very different man from the gentle and romantic young Itali|in. Of 
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hijg)! birth, which among the haughty^ Castiljians has always counted 
fm: a great deal,*he had passed his boyfiood amoAg ecclesiastics and 
academics. He •was twelve years older thim St. Francis. He studied 
* thfology for ten' years at the University of* Palencia, and beftre the 
twelfth century closed he wap an Augustinian Candn. In 1203, while 
St. Francis was still poring over*his father’s ledgers, Dominic was 
asseciated with th6 Bishop pf Osma in negociating a marriage for 
Alphonso the Eighth, kflig of Gastille. For the^next ten years he was 
more or less concerned with the hideous atrocities of the Albigensian 
jjgir. During that dark period of his career he was brought everyday 
facAo face with heresy and schism. From infancy he must have heard 
those around him talk with a savage intolerance of the Moors of the 
South and the stubborn Jews of Toledo nearer home. Now his eyes 
were open to the perils that beset the Church from sectaries who 
from within were for casting, off her divine authority. Wretches 
who questioned the very creeds and rejected the Sacraments, yet 
perversely insisted 4h^ they were Christian men and women, with a 
clearer insight into Gospel mys|feries than Bishops' and Cardinals or 
the Holy Fgiher himself. Here was heresy rampant, and im- 
mortal souls, all astrajf, begViiled by evil men and deceivers, ‘ whose 
word doth eat asT doth a canker.’ Dominic ‘ saw that there was no 
man, and marvelled that there was no intercessor.’ 

It was not ungodliness that Dominic, in the first instance, deter- 
mined to war with, but ignorance and error. Thtsse were to him the 
monster evils, whose natural fruit was moral corrruption. Get rid of 
them, and the depraved heart might be dealt with by-and-by. Dominic 
stood forth as the determined champion of orthodoxy. ‘ Preach the 
word in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort’ — that was his 
panacea. His success at ..the first was but small. Preachers with 
the divine fervour, with the gift of utterance, with the power to 
drive truth home — 5 |,re rare. They^are not to be had for the asking ; 
they are not trained in a day. Years passed, but little was achieved ; 
*Dominic was patient... He had, indeed, founded a small religious 
community of sixteen brethren at St. Rouain, near Toulouse — one 
of these, we sire told, was an Englishman — whose aim and object were 
to produce an effect through ' the agency *of the pulpit, to confute 
the heretics and instruct the unlearned. The Order, if it deserved 
the hame, was established on the old lines. A^ monastery was founded, 
a local habitation secured. The maintenance of the brotherhood 
was provided for by^a sufficient endowment ; the petty cares and 
anxieties of life were jn the main guarded against ; but when Inno- 
cent the Third gave his formal sanction to the new community, it 
was given to Dominic and his associates, on the 8th of Octobei^ 1215, 
as to a house of Augv^tinian CanonSy who received permission to 
enjoy in their corporate capacity the endowments which had been 
bestowed upon them. In the following July Innocent died, and was 
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at once succeeded Honorius the Third.^ Dominic set out for 
Borne, and on th& 22nd of* December he received'from the new Pope 
a bare confirmation of what his predecessor had granted, with little 
mo^b than a passing allusion to the f&ct thaj^ tbe#new canons were to 
be emphaticalfy PreacAers of the faith. In the autumn of 1217 
Dominic turned his back upon*Languedoc for ever. He took up his 
residence at Ilome, and at once ro^ high in the favour of the Pope. 
His eloquence, his^eamestness, his absorbing enthusiasm, his match- 
less dialectic skill, his perfect scholastic training — all combined to 
attract precisely those cultured churchmen whose fastidious sense of 
the fitness of things revolted from the austerities of St. Fra-fi^STand 
the enormous demauds which the Minorites made upon Cheir converts. 
While Francis was ^acting upoji the masses* from Assisi, Dominic was 
stirring the dry bones to a new vitality among scholars* and eccle- 
siastics at Borne. # ^ 

Thus faV we have heard little or nothing of po^Terty among the 
more highly educated Friars^ Preachers^ as J:hey got to be called. 
That seems t<f have been quite an afterthought. So far as Dominic 
may be said to have accepted the "^^oluntary Frinc^te and, renouncing 
all endowments, to have thrown himself and his folfowers for support 
upon the alnfs of the/aithful, so far he was a disciple of St. Francis. 
Tlie Champion of Orthodoxy was a convert to the Apostle of Poverty. 

How soon the Dominicans gave in their adhesion to the distinctive 
tenet of the Minorites will never now he known, nor how far St. 
Francis himself adopted it from others ; but a convictioi^pthat holi- 
ness of life had deteriorated in the Church arid the cloister by reason 
of the excessive wealth of monks and ecclesiastics was prevalent 
everywhere, and a belief was growing that sanctity was attainable 
only by those who were ready to part wjth all their worldly possessions 
and give to such as needed. Even before St. Francis had applied 
to Innocent the Third, the poor men of Lj^ons had come to Borne 
begging for papal sanction to their missionary^ plans ; they met with 
little favour, and vanished from the scene. But they too declayned 
against endowments — they £oo were to live on alms. The Grospel of 
Poverty was ^ in the air* • 

In 1219 the Franeiscans held their sefond general Chapter. It 
was evident that they wire taking the world by storm ; evident, too, 
that their astonishing success was due less to their preaching than to 
their self-denying lives. It was abundantly plain that this vast army 
of fervent missionaries could live from day to day and work wonders 
in evangelising the masses without owning a rood of land, or having 
anything to depend upon but the perennial stream of bounty which 
flowed from the gratitude of their followers. If the Preaching Friars 
were to succeed at such a time as thiS, they could only hope to do so 
by exhibiting as sublime a faith as the Minorites displayed to the 
world. Accordingly, in the very year after the second Chapter of the 
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Franciscans i^ras held ati Assisi, a general Chapj^r of the Dominicans 
was held at Bolognsf, and there the profession of poverty was formally 
adopted, and the rqpunciation of all means o!& support, except such as 
nsight be offered from day to day, was insisted on. Henceforth •the 
two orders were to labour side Ijy side in magnificenf rivalry — men- 
dicants who went forth like Gideon’s* host with empty pitchers to 
fight the battles of the»Lord, and^vhose desires, as far as the good 
things of this world went, were summed up in th(j simple petition, 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread I ’ 


Thus faathe friars hadf scarcely been heard of^in England. The 
Dominicans — trained men of education, addressing themselves mainly 
to the educated classes, and sure ctf being understood wherever Latin, 
the universal medium of communication among scholars, ♦as in daily 
and homly iise — the Dominicans could Jiave little or no difficulty in 
getting an audience such as they were qualified to address. It was 
otherwise with tBe ^Franciscans. If the world was to be divided 
between these two great bandsf obviously the Minorites’ sphere of 
labour must be mainly among the lowest, tljat of the Preaching 
Friars among the cultured classes. When the Minorites preached 
among Italians or Frenchmen they were received with tumultuous 
Velcome. They spoke the language of the people ; and in the vulgar 
speech of ^he people — rugged, plastic, and reckless of grammar — the 
message came as g*lad tidings of great joy. Wl^n they tried the 
same method in Germany, we are told, they signally failed. The 
gift of tongues, alas ! had ceased. That, at any rate, was denied, 
even to such faith as theirs* They were met with ridicule. The 
rabble of Cologne or Bremen, hoarsely grumbling out their grating 
gutturals, were not to be moved by the^ most impassioned pleading 
of angels in human form, soft though their voices might be, and 
musical their tones.' ‘ Aqji Himmei ! was sagt er ? ’ giowled one. 
And peradventure some well-meaning interpreter replied : ‘ Zu sucheu 
und selig zu machen.’ When the Italian *tKed to repeat the words 
his utterance,* not his faith, collapled ! The*G0rman- speaking people 
must wait till a door should be opened. Must England wait too ? 
Yes ! TV)r the Franciscan missionaries Englandi too must wait a 
little while. 

But Engiknd was exactty the land for thfi Dominican to turn to. 
Unhappy England I Dqpiinic was born in* the same year that 
Thomas Becket was murdered in Canterbur5^ Cathedral ; Francis 
in the year before the judgment of the Most Higb began to fall upon 
the guilty King and his accursed progeny. Since then everything 
seemed to have gone wrong. The last six years of Henry the Second’s 
reign were years of piteous misery, shame, and bitterness. His two- 
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elder sons died in ari^s ag^nst their £a.thea, the one childless, the 
other, Geoffrey, ^ith a balJy boy neVer destined to* arrive at manhood. 
The two youngef ones wre fiichardand d’ohn. IfLtory has no story ^ 
mo^^ sad than that of the wretched king, hafd at death’s door, ' 
compelled to sifbmit to ‘the ferocious^ vindictiveness of the one son, 
and turning his face to the wall with a broken heart when he dis- 
covered the .hateful treachery of ijie other. • Ten years after this 
Richard died childless, and King John •» was crowned — the falsest, 
meanest, worst, and wickedest king that ever sat upon the throne 
of England. With him the dread Nemesis went on. How jpng 
Arthur perished we can but darkly suspect ; and John’s only remain- 
ing nephew, Otho, 'Emperor of Germany, practically" came to an 
end after the fatj^ battle of Bouvines. His only sunaving niece 
was consort of Louis the Eighth of France — that insolent who 
landed the last army of invasion upon our shores. And now John 
himself was dead ; and ‘ Woe to thee, 0 land, when thy king is a 
child ! ’ for Henry the Third crowned, a bey just nine years old. 

If the Royal House had been si 5 (;(itten even to the verge of extinction, 
not less wofully had the land suffered. For eight years England had 
lain under the terrible interdict; for moA of the 'time only a single 
bishop had remained jn England. John had small need to tax the 
people : he lived upon the plunder of bishops and abbots. The 
cliurches were desolate ; the worship of God in large districts almost 
came to an enck Only in the Cistercian monasteries, and in them 
only for a time, and to a very limited extent, were the rites rf religion 
continued. It is hardly conceivable that the places of those clergy 
wlio died during the eight years of the interdict were supplied by 
fresh ordinations ; and some excuse may have been found for the 
outrageous demands of the Pope to present to English benefices in 
the fact that many cures must have been vacant, and the supply of 
qualified Englishmen to succeed them had fallen short. 

Strange to say, in the midst of all this religious famine, and •while 
the Church was being ruthlessly pillaged jind Ker ministers pu^ to 
rebuke, there was more intellectual activity in the country than 
had existed for ce^uries. ' The schools at Oxford were attracting 
students from far and* near ; and wl\en, in,consequenc^ of the dis- 
graceful murder of thre^ clerics in 1209, apparently at the instance 
of King John, the® whole body of masters and scholars dispersed — 
some to Cambrige, others to Reading — it is said their number 
amounted to 3^000. Tlyese were for the most part youths hardly as 
old as the undergraduates in a Scotch university in our own time ; 
but there was evidentliy an ample supply of competent teachers, or 
the reputation of Oidbrd could not have been maintained. 

It was during the year after the Chapter of the Dominicans held 
at Bologna in 1220, that the first brethren of the order arrived in 
England. They were tinder the direction of one Gilbert d§ I raxineto. 
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who was acoompanied twelve associates. JThey landed early in 
August, probably at Dover. They were* at once received with cor- 
diality by Archbishop Langton, wjio put they: powers to the test by 
commanding one oS theij number to preach ][}efore him. The P/i- 
mate took them into his favour^ and sent them on their way. On 
the 10th of August they were preaching in London, and on the 
1 5th they appeared in •Oxford, and were welcomed as the bringers- 
in of new things. Their success* was unequivocal.^ We* hardly hear 
of their arrival before we learn that ' they were well established in 
their school and surrounded by eager disciples. 

remembered that any systematic training of young men to 
serve as evdhgelists — any attempt to educate, them directly as 
preachers w^ll furnished with arguments to confute the erring, and 
carefully taught to practice the graces of oratory — had never been 
made in England. These Dominicans were already the Sophists of 
their age, masters of the dialectic methods then in vogue, whereby 
disputation had been, raised to the dignity of a science. Then a 
scholar was looked upon as a mere pretender who coulA not maintain 
a thesis against all comers before a crowded audience of sharp-eyed 
critics and eager partisans, not too nice in their expressions of dissent 
or approval. The exercises still kept up for the Doctor’s degree in 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge are but the shadows of what was a 
reality in the past. Whether we have not lost much in the dis- 
\jontinuance of the old Acts and Apponendes, which ^t least assured 
that a yo^^ng man should be required to stand up before a public 
audience to defend the reasonableness of his oginions, may fairly 
be doubted. The aim of the Dominican teachers was to turn out 
trained preachers furnished with all the tricks of dialectic fence, and 
practised to extempore speal^ing on the most momentous subjects. 
Unfortunately tbe historian, when he has told us of the arrival of his 
brethren, leaves us in the dark as to all their early struggles and 
difficulties, and passqp on to other matters with which we are less 
concerned. What Would we not give to know the history, say during 
only twenty years, of the labours of the Preaching Friars in England ? 
Alas ! it seems never to have been written. • We are only told enough 
to awaken curiosity and cjisappoiift it. * * ’ 

Happily, of the early labours of the Frafticiscan friars in England 
much fuUer details have reached us, though the v^ry existence of the 
records in which they were handed down was knowft to very few, and the 
wonderful stbry had been forgotten for centucies wtfen the appearance 
of the Monnmenta Franciscana in the series *of chronicles published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls it 1 858 may be said to 
have marked an event in literature. If the late Mr. Brewer had done 
no more than bring to light the remarkable series of documents 
which that volume contains, he would have won for himself the lasting 
gratitude of all seekers after truth. • 
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The Dominicans %ad settled in Oxford just two years when 
the first band of Franciscan brethren landed in England on the 
11th of September 1224^ They* landed pennHess ; their passage ,, 
over had been j)aid bjr the monks of Fecamp ; tliey numbered in all 
nine persons, five were layngten, four were .clerics. Of the latter 
three were Englishmen, the fourth was an Italian, Agnellus of Pisa 
by name. Agnellus had been some time previously destined' by St. 
Francis as the first Minister for the province of England, not 
improbably because he had some familiarity with our language. He 
was about thirty years of age, and as yet only in deacon’a ^ers. 
Indeed, of the whole company only one luas a prieaty a man of middle 
age who had made his mark and was famous as a preacher of rare 
gifts and deep earnestness. He was a Norfolk man bbrn, Richard 
of Ingworth by name and presumably a*" priest of the diocese of 
Norwich. . Of the five laymen ofie was a Lombard, who may have 
had some kinsfolk and friends in London, where he was allowed to 
remain as wj^rderi for some 'years, and one, Tiawrence of Beauvais, 
was a personal and intimate friend of St. Francis, who on his death- 
bed gave him the habit which he himself had worn; 

The whole party were hospitably entertained for two days at the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury. Then Brother Richard 
Ingworth, with another Richard — a Devonshire youth conspicuous for 
his ascetic fervour and devotion, but only old enough to be admitted 
to minor orders — set out for London, accompanied by the Lombard 
and another foreigner, leaving behind them Agnellus anti the rest, 
among them WilRam of Esseby, the third Englishman, enthusiastic 
and ardent as the others, but a mere youth and as yet a novice. He, 
too, I conjecture to have been a Norfolk or Suffolk man, whose birth- 
place, Ashby y in the East Anglian Tiialect, would be pronounced 
nearly as it is written in Eccleston’s manuscript. It was arranged that 
Richard Ingworth should lo»e no time in trying to secure some place 
where they might all lay their heads, and frOpi whence as a centre 
they might begin the great work they had in hand. The Canterbury 
party were received into, tjie Priest’s House and allowed to remain for 
a while. Soon they recedved periipssion to sleep in a building used as 
a school during the Sa^^time, and while the boys were being taught 
the poor friars huddled together in a small room adjoining, where they 
were confined as®if they had been prisoners. When, the scholars 
went home the friars crept out, lit a fire and sat round it, boiled their 
porridge, and mixed tfreir small beer, sour and thick as we are told 
it was, with water ta^make it go further, *and each contributed some 
word of edification .to the general stock, brought forward some homely 
illustration which might serve to bi;jghten the next sermon when it 
should be preached, or told a pleasant tale, thought out during the 
day — a story with a moral. Of the five left behind at Canterbury it is 
to be observed that no one of them was qualified as yet to preach in the 
vernacular. William of Esseb}^^ was too young for the pulpit, though 
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be became a veiy effectit^e preacher in a few years. He was, however, 
doing good service as interpreter, and doubtless as teacher of English 
to the rest. . • 

' Before long the cheerfulness, self-denial," and devout beanhg 
of the little company at Canterbury gained for tliem the warm 
support and friendship of all classes. They had a very hard time 
of it. Sometimes a kind soul would bring them actually a dish of 
meat, sometimes even a bottle of wine, but as a rele their fare was 
bread — made up into twists^ we hear, when it was specially excel- 
lent^wheat-bread, wholesome and palatable ; but, alas ! sometimes 
barley-b*read,^washed down with beer too sour to drink undiluted with 
water. Alexander, the master of the Priest’s House at Canterbury, 
before long ‘gave them a piece of ground and built them a temporary 
chapel, but when he was for presenting them with the building, he was 
told that they niight not possess houses hnd lands, and the property 
was thereupon made over ^to the corporation of Canterbury to hold in 
honourable trust .for their use, the friars borroiving it of the town. 
Simon Langton too, Arcjideacon of Canterbury, the primate’s brother, 
stood their friend^ and one or two people of influence among the laity, 
as Sir Henry de Sandwich, a wealthy Kentish gentleman, and a lady 
whom Eccleston call& a ‘ noble countess,’ (jne 'Inclusa ‘de Baginton, 
warmly supported them and liberally supplied their necessities. It is 
worthy of notice that at Canterbury their first friends were among 
i»he wealthy, i,e. those among whom a command of E&glish was not 
necessary.^ , • 

While Agnellus and his brethren were waiting patiently at 
Canterbury, Ingworth and young Eichard of Devon with the two 
Italians had made their way to London and had been received with 
enthusiasm. Their first enter^.ainers were the Dominican friars who, 
though they had been only two years before them, yet had already got 
for themselves a house, in which they w^Te able to entertain the new 
comers for a fortnight* At the end of that time they hired a plot of 
groifnd in Cornhill of* Johuv Travers, Jihe SJieriff of London, and there 
they built for themselves a house, such as it was. Their cells were 
constructed like sheep-cotes, mere wattels w^th mouldy hay or straw 
between them. Their fare was. of the meanei?t but they gained in 
estimation every day. In their Immble quarters at Cornhill they 
remained^'preaching, visiting, nursing, begging thqjt bread, but always 
gay and busy^ till the summer of 1225, when a cerfein John Iwyn — 
again a name suspicious!^ like the phonetiS .representative of the 
common Norfolk name of Ewing — a mercer an(^ citizen, offered them 
a more spacious and comfortable dwelling in the*ppish of St. Nicholas. 
As their brethren at Canterbury^had done, so did they ; they refused all 
houses and lands,^ and the house was made over to the corporation of 
Ijondon for their use. Ndt long after the worthy citizen assumed the 
Franciscan habit and renounced the world, to embrace poverty. 
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Id the autumn <4 1224 Ingworth and the younger Sichardleft 
London, AgnelluS taking t&eir place. He had not*been idle at Canter- 
bury, and his sdccess in making converts had been remarkable. At , 
Caitterbury and London the Minorites had» secured for themselves a 
firm footing. The Universities were jiext invaded The two Richards 
reached Oxford about October 1225, and as before were received with 
great cordiejity by the Dominican^ and hospitably entertained for 
eight days. Before a week was out they*had got the loan of a house 
or hall in the parish of St. Ebbs, and had started lectures and secured 
a large following. Here young Esseby joined them, sent on it^^ms 
by Agnellus from London t6 assist in the work ; a year or so older 
than when he first landed, and having shown in that time unmistake- 
able signs of great ^capacity and entire devotion to the work. Esseby 
was quite able to stand alone. Once more^the two Richards moved 
on to Northampton, where un ‘ opening jfrom the Lord ’ seemed to 
have presented itself. By tliis time the whole country was on the 
tip-toe of expectation and cjfowds of all classes had given in their 
adhesion to the new missionaries^ No 1 it was not grandeur or riches 
or honour or learning that were wanted above all things — not these, but 
Goodness, Meekness, Simplicity, and* Truth. The love of money was 
the root of all evil. The Minorites were right. * When men with s 
divine fervour proclaim a truth, or even half a truth, which the world 
has forgotten, there is never any lack of enthusiasm in its acceptance. 
In five years •from their first arrival the Friars had established 
themselves in almost every considerable town in England, zsnd where 
one order settled the other came soon after, the two orders in their 
first beginning co-operating cordially. It was only when their faith 
and zeal began to wax cold that jealousy broke forth into bitter 
antagonism. « 

In no part of England were the Franciscans received with more 
enthusiasm than in Norfolk. ^ They appear tq have established them- 
selves at Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwich in 1226. Clergy and laity, 
rich and poor, united in offering to them, a ready homage. To this 
day a certain grudging provincialism is observable in the East 
Anglian character. A Norfolk man distrusts the settler from ‘ the 
Shires ’ who comes m with new-fangled reforms. To* this day the 
home of wisdom is supposed to be in the East. When it was under- 
stood that the virt?ial leader of this astonishing religious revival was 
a Norfolk man, the joy and pride of Norfolk knew no bounds. No- 
thing was too much to*do for their own Ixfero. But when it became 
known that IngwortJ^ had been welcomed yrith open arms by Robert 
Grosseteste, the foremfist scholar in Oxford — he a Suffolk man — and 
that Grosseteste’s friend, Roger de Weseham, was their warm supporter, 
son of a Norfolk yeoman, whose brethren were to be seen any day in 
Lynn market — the ovation that the Franciscans met with was un- 
paralleled. There w^^ a general rush by some of the best,men of the 
county into the order. 
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Already St* Frauc& ba/i found it j:iecessaiy to include in the 
fraternity a class of recognised ^ associates who may be described as 
■ the v/nattOfChed, * These were^ the Tertiafies — laymen who were 
not prepared to embrace the vows of poverty and to surrehder 
, their all — but well-wishers pledged to support the Minorites, and to 
co-operate with them when called upon, showing their good-will 
sometimes in visiting the sick and needy, sometimes in> engaging in 
the work of teaching, or accompanying the preachers when advisable, 
and bound by their engagement to set an example of sobriety and 
serl3#^ness in their dress and manners. Up to this time the word 
reUgioua ha^ been applied only to such as were inmates of a cloister. 
Now the truth dawned upon men that it was possible to live the 
higher life'even while pursuing one’s ordinary vocation in the busy 
world. The tone of social morality must have gained enormously by 
the dissemination of this new doctrinfe, and its acceptance among 
high and low. It became the fashioai in the upper classes to enrol 
oneself among the Tertiaries, and every new enrolment was an 
important accession to^ the stability, arid, indeed, to the material 
resources of the Minorites ; and when — apparently within a few days 
of one another — ho less than ^ve gentlemen of knightly rank, of 
whom at least one, Sir Giles de Merc, had only recently been em- 
ployed as an envoy by the king to his brother Ricliard in Gascony, 
and another, Sir Henry de Walpole, was amongst the most considerable 
and wealthy men in the eastern counties, Henry the Third spoke out 
his mind and showed that he was not too well-pleased. Really these 
friars were going on too fast — turning men’s heads ! At Lynn the 
Franciscans were specially fortunate in their warden, whose austerity 
of life, gentle manners, and profoundly sympathetic temperament 
obtained for him unbounded influence. Among others Alexander 
de Bassingbourne ^ — seneschal of Lynn for Pandulph, Bishop of 
Norwich, and, as sucli, a personage o^ importance, became his con- 
vert and joined the now order ; but the number of Norfolk clergy and 
scholars who actually became friars must Jiave been very large indeed ; 
they were quite the picked men among the Franciscans in England. 
Of the first eighteen masters of Franciscan ^schogls at Cambridge, at 
least ten were Norfolk men, while of the fir^t five Divinity readers at 
Oxford whose names have been recorded, after those of Grosseteste 
and Roger de Weseham, four were unmistakably East Anglians. No 
one familiar with Norfolk topography could fail tq be struck by this 
fact, and the queer spellings of some placfqs, which puzzled even 
Mr. Brewer, are themselvves suggestive.^ ^ 

St. Francis died at Assisi on October 4, 1226. With his death 

• The name is again changed into*2?^>«/iyburne by Ecclestoii, who writes it as he 
heard it from Norfolk people. 

* Tumham represents ^he Norfolk pronunciation of TtuyrtiJmm. Ileddele is 
Hadleiyh^ in^ Suffolk spelt phonetically ; . Bavingham ia lim'eningham^ Assewelle is 
Ashmll [cf. p. 93, Esseby for Ashby], Sloler is Slole}j, Leveringfot is LetJterhigsct, 
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troubles began. Brother EUas, who was chosen to. succeed him as 
Minister Q-eneral of the Order, had little of^the great founder’s spirit, 
and none of his genius. There was unseemly strife add rivalry, and on 
the Continent it would a{ipear that the Minorites made but little way. 
Not so was it in England ; there the supply of brethren animated by 
genuine enthusiasm and burning zeal for the cau^ they had espoused 
was unexampled. Perhaps there zxfore thjan anywhere else such 
labourers were needed, perhaps too they had a fairer field. Certainly 
there they were truer to their first principles than elsewhere. Outside 
the city walls at Lynn and York and Bristol ; in a filthy swair^raf 
Norwich, through which the drainage of the city sluggishly trickled 
into the river, never a foot lower than its ba^ks ; in a mere barn- 
like structure, with walls of mud, at Shrewsbury, in the ‘Stinking 
Alley ’ in London, the Minorites took up their abode, and there 
they lived on charity, doing for the Idwest the most menial offices, 
speaking to the poorest the words of hope, preaching to learned and 
simple such sermons — short, homely, fervent, and emotional — as the 
world had not heard for many a day. How could such evangelists 
fail to win their way? Before Henry III.’s reign Was half over the 
predominance of the Franciscans over' Oxford was almost supreme. 
At Cambridge {heir infiuence was less dominant only because at 
Cambridge there was no commanding genius like Eobert Grosseteste 
to favour and support them. St. Francis’s hatred of book-learning 
was the one sentifeient that he never was able to inspire among 
his followers. Almost froin the first scholars, students, and men of 
learning were attracte'd by the irresistible charm of his wonderful 
moral persuasiveness ; they gave in their adherence to him in a vague 
hope that by contact with his surpassing holiness virtue would go 
out of him, and that somehow the divine goodness wliich he magnified 
as the one thing needful would he communicated to them and supply 
that which was lacking in themselves ; but they could not bring 
themselves to believe that culture and holiness were incompatible or 
that nearness to God was possible only to those who were ignorant 
and uninstnicted. We should have expected learning among the 
Dominicans, but very soon the English Franciscans became .tlie most 
learned body in Europe, and, that character thhy never lost till the 
suppression of the monasteries swept them out of the land. Before 
Edward I. came to the throne, in less than fifty years after Eicbird 
Ingworth and his litt’e band landed at Dover, Eobert Kilwarby, a 
Franciscan friar, had been*' chosen Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bonaventura, the General of the Order, had refused the Archbishopric 
of York. In 1281 Jerome of Ascoli, Bonaventura’s successor as 
General, was elected Pope, assuming the n^jme of Nicholas IV. 

Meanwhile such giants as Alexander Hales and Eoger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus among the Minorites — all Englishmen be it remembered 
— and Thomas Aquinas and’Albertus Magnus among the Domiiiicans, 

VoL. XIV.— No. 77. H 
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iiad given to int§llec£ual Kfe that ama^izig lift into a higher region 
thought, speculation, and inquiry which prepared the way for 
greater things h^-and-by.* was at Assisi that Cimabue and Giotto 
received their most ^blime inspiration and did their very -best, 
breathing the air that St. Francis himself had breafhed and listening 
day by day to traditions and memories of the saint, told peradventure 
by one or another who had seen him alive or even tpuched his gar- 
ments in their childhood. It may pven be that«there Dante watched 
Giotto at his work while the painter got the poet’s face by heart. 


To write the history of the Mendicant OMers in England would 
be a taslf beyond my capacity, but no man caq hope to understand 
the successes or the feilures of any great party in Church or State 
until he has g-rrived at some cemprehension, not only of the objects 
which it set itself to. achieve, but of its modus ojpirandi at the 
outset of its career.^ • 

The Friars^ were ^ great paj^y in*the Church, ‘organised with a 
definite object, and pledged to carry outtliat object in simple reliance 
upon what we now cairtlie VoLuutary Principle. St. Francis saw, 
and saw much more clearly than even we of the ninetdfenth century see 
it, that the Parochial system is admirable, is a perfect system for the 
village, that it is unsuited for the town, that in the towns the attempt 
to work it had ended in a miserable and scandalous failure. The 
Friars* came helpers of the poor town clergy, just when those 
clergy had begun to give up their task as hopeless. They came as 
missionaries to those whom the town clergy had got to regard as 
mere pariahs. They came to strengthen the weak hands, and to 
lal>our in a mew field. St. Francis was the John Wesley of the 
thirteenth century^ whom the Church did not cast out. 

Borne has never been afraid of fi^aticism. She has always known 
how to utilise her entljusiasts fired by a new idea. The Church of 
lEngland has never known how to deal with a man of genius. From 
Wicklif to Frederick Eobertson, from Bishop Peacock to Dr. Eowland 
Williams, the clergyman who has been *in danger of impressing his 
personality upon Anglicanism, where he has not been the object of 
relentless persecution, has at least beefi regarded with timid sus- 
picion, has been shunned by all prudent meu^of low degree, and by 
those of high degree has been — forgotten. In the Church of England 
there has never beetf a time when the enthusiast has not been 
treated as a very UThsafe man. Borne has found a place for the 
dreamiest mystic or the noisiest ranter^ — ^fbund a place and found a 
sphere of useful labour. We, with our insutar prejudices, have been 
sticklers for the narrowest uniformity, and yet we have accepted, as a 
useful addition to th*fe Creed of Christendom, one article which we 
have oaly not formulated because, perhaps, it came to us from a 
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Soman Bishop, the great Talleyrantl — SuTio^t pas trap de 

zUe! 

The Minorites were the Low Churehmeri of the Wth century, the 
Dominicans the severely orthodox, among whom spiritual things 
were believed to be attainable only through the medium of significant 
form. Some knew how to yoke the two together, Xanthos and 
Balios champing at the bit, but always held well in hand. At\he 
outset the two orders were so deeply impressed by the magnitude of 
the evils they were to combat that they hardly knew there was any- 
thing in which they were at variance. Gradually — yes, and some^lUalf 
rapidly — each borrowed something from the other. The JVIinorites 
found they could not do without culture; the Dominicans renounced 
endowments ; by-and-Ay they drew apart into separate camps, and 
discord proved that the old singleness of purJ)ose and loyalty to a 
great cause had passed away. Imitators arose. Reformers they all 
professed to be, improvers of the original idea. Augustinian Friars, 
Carmelites, Bethlehemites, Bonh^mmes, and the ‘rest** Friars they 
all called themselves — all pledged the Voluntary ^Principle, all 
renouncing endowments, all professing to live on alms. * 

I have called St. Francis the John Wesley of the thirteenth century. 
The parallels might be drawn out into curious detail, if we compared 
the later history of the great movements originated by one and the 
other reformer. The new orders of Friars were to the old ones what 
the Separatists aiftong the Wesleyan body are to the Old Con- 
nexion. They had their grievances, real or imagined, they loudly 
protested against corruption and abuses, they professed themselves 
anxious only to go back to first principles. But Rome absorbed them 
all, tliey became the Church’s great army of volunteers, perfectly 
disciplined, admirably handled; their veiy jealousies and rivalries 
turned to good account. When John Wesley offered to the Church 
of England precisely their successors, we would •have no commerce 
with them ; we did our best to turn them into a hostile and invading 
force. ^ • 

The Friars were the Evangelisers of the towns in England for 
.300 years. When the spoliai-ion of the religious houses was decided 
upon, the Friars were the firsij: upon whom the blow fell — the first and 
the last.® But when their property came to be looked into, there was 
no more to rob but iSie churches in which they worshipped, the 
libraries in which theji studied, and the houses in which they passed 
their lives. Rob the county^ hospitals to-morrow through the length 
and breadth of the land, or^make a general scramble for the possessions 
of the Wesleyan body, how many broad acres would go to the 
hammer ? ^ 

® The king began with the Franciscan convent of Christ Church, London, in 1632 ; 
he bestowed the Dominican convent at Norwich upon the corporation of that city on 
the 26th of June, 1640. • • 
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Yolantaryism leaWs little for the <appile]^. 

As with the later history of the Friars in Epgland, so with the 
corruptions of t|xe Mendicant brders — thohgh they were as great as 
malice or ignorance inay have represented them — I am not con- 
cerned. That the Minorites of tjie fourteenth century were very 
unlike the Minorites of the thirteenth I know ; that the other Mendi- 
cant orders declined, I cannot doubt — 

• 

What keeps a spirit wholly true 
To that ideal which he hears P 
What record ? Not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue. 

c 

C 

The Eule of St. Francis wad a glorious ideal ; when it came to be 
carried into practice by creatures of ^esh and blood, it proved to be 
something to dream of, not to live. And yet, even as it was, its effects 
upon the Church, imy upon the whole civilised world, were enormous. 
If, one after afiother, the Mendiqfint orders declined^if their zeal grew 
cold, their simplicity of life fadbd, and their discipline relaxed ; if 
they became 'corrupted .by that very world which they promised to 
purify and deliver from the dominion of Mammon — this is only 
what has happened again and again, what must happen as long as men 
are men. In every age the propliet has always asked for the un- 
attainable, always pointed to a higher level than human nature 
could^ breathe in, always insisted on a measure of self-renunciation 
which saints iif their prayers send forth the soul’s lame hands to clutch 
— in their ecstasy of aspiration hope that they may some day arrive 
at. But, alas ! they reached it — ^never. And yet the saint and the 
prophet do not live in vain. They send a thrill of noble emotion 
through the heart of their generation, and the divine tremor does 
not soon subside ; they gather round tliem the pure and generous — 
the lofty souls which are not all ctf the earth earthy. In such, at 
imy rate, a fire is- kindled by the spark that has fallen from the altar. 
By-and-by it is the fuel that fails ; then the old fire, after smouldering 
for a while, goes out, and by no stirring of the dead embers can 
you make them flame again. w You may cry as loudly as you will, 
* Pull down the chimney tha’t will not dr^iw, and set up another in its 
plac^! ’ That you may do if you please ; another fire you may have, 
but the new will not be as the old. « 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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NEIV GUINEA. 


Now that we have recovered from the shock caused a few weeks ago 
by the laconic announcement of the annexation of New Gutnea ‘ by 
a police magistrate,’ it begins to occur to us how strangely little we 
know of this great island — thfe largest, indeed, in the^ world — sur- 
rounded by, or on the high road to, so many other lands with which 
we are comparatively familiar. It may be worthVhil^ then, in view 
of the important consideratibns suggested by. this intelligence, to 
take stock of whatever kno.wledge we possess on the subject. 

That New Guinea has so long remained a ierva incognita is due, 
among other cahses, to the fact that in the days of early European 
adventure in those seas it lay apart from the route of vessels ap- 
proaching, or trading between, the Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese 
possessions. Agaih, the jealous policy of the Dutch, when established 
in the Spice Islands, effectually prevented for a tim^ all acce* from 
the west to the regions behind them. And, when that barrier began 
to break down, the stream of enterprise was beginning to flow towards 
the more temperate regions further south. Meanwhile, the induce- 
ments to approach New Guinea were few, and the drawbacks serious. 
The European craving for cloves and nutmegs — that small, but not 
least potent, among the causes j^hich led to the discovery of a New 
World — was fairly supplied by the high-handed arrangements of tie 
Dutch in the Moluccas, so that, it was hardly worth the while of any 
‘ interlopers,’ though more than one gallant attempt was made by 
the servants of the ol^ Eagt India Company, to encounter the risks 
of exploration on the Ne\^ Guinea coast. The very extent of the 
country was an obstacle— peopled, as it appeared to be, in unknown 
and unlimited numbS^s, by a -fierce and warlike race, very ditferent 
from the semi-civiljsed Malays of the neighbouring archipelago. 
As old Galvano wrote : ^ l^he most of them eiie man’s flesh, and are 
witches, BO given to diveljishness that the divele walk among them as 
companions.’ Its western coasts, too, for hundreds of miles, are for the 
most part too precipitous for cultivatioi^ so that the people, when 
disposed for agriculture, cross ov^ for that purpose to the low-lying 
uninhabited islands which fringe the shore.* Some of the inland 
tribes indeed cultivate a little, and bring down very good tobacco and 
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other produce to, the^coast ; but the mountainous interior is generally 
covered with almost impenetrable forests^ and the occasional creeks 
and rivers which run up into^the country dre difficult of access, intri- 
cate, and often very unhealthy. Such, roughly speaking, is tli4 cha- 
racter of the western half of New (guinea (i.6. up to the 141** meridian 
E. from Greenwich), which the Dutch, when they felt their monopoly 
in those seas slipping away from them, annexed in 1828. But their 
few attempts to form a settlement have brokeif down, and their dis- 
plays of sovereign power, after fifty-five years of possession, are limited 
occasional visits of surveying vessels, the commanders of which, 
along with a certain amount of good advice, distribute Dutch flags 
and other insignia to the chiefs, who have probably a very dim idea 
of their hieaning. In fact, only a few Dutch naissionaries are settled 
on the north-west cdast, and the results of many years of arduous 
and devoted labour on their patt have not been great. It is to bo 
supposed, however, that when our Australian friends speak of 
^annexing New Gdinea,’ they refer to the eastern half only. It 
would indeed, fis the practice now stanSs, be a breach of international 
comity to do •otherwise, at all events without full notice or some 
mutual understanding; but ‘it is hard to see how, speaking ab- 
etractedly, such annexation can rest on any other sanction than a 
readiness on the part of the annexing power to defend its action 
against all comers. And even if any right can be thought to exist, it 
must manifestly lapse after a certain time. Our possessions would 
be still more numerous than they are were it not for certain lapses of 
this kind. To take the North Pacific alone, the Sandwich Islands 
were solemnly ceded to us, with a few Home Kule reservations, by 
King Kamehameha the First, in 1794. The Bonin Islands, again, 
were only the other day scientifically surveyed by the Japanese, no 
doubt on the assumption that they form part of their territory ; yet 
these islands -were annexed to England by Captain Beechey in 1827. 
And New Guinea, Itself, curiously enough, was annexed, about 1793, 
f)y the Commanders of»the East India Company’s ships ‘ Cornwallis ’ 
and ‘ Hormuzer,’ and Manaswari Islan^ ip Geelvink Bay on the north- 
west coast was occupied for seyeral months by» our troops. But the 
Dutch, properly enough, cared nothing fpr \his in 1828 when they 
annexed hadf the island, and they probably now stand like Clive, as- 
tonisfied — and vexed — ^at their own moderation in not having annexed 
the whole^ In like manner Lieutenant Yule, cf H.M.S ‘ Bramble,’ 
thought as little of the* feelings of the Dutch when he annexed New 
Guinea in 1846. And they on their part,<seem to have taken no 
official notice of this act, though they were yeiy sore the other day 
when our Government, by granting a charter to the North Borneo 
Gozhj^ny, practically annexed the north-east portion of that island. 
Obvioudy each dispute question of this kind must be discussed on 
its own merits. 
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Eastwiurds from tliei Dutc;^ frontier line, tand opposite to the 
Australian coast, far as the great Gulf of Papua, extends a swampy, 
half-drowned regidn, inter&ected by ciumeroas creaks and streams 
which* bring down the -drainage from the Mgh mountains of the 
interior, and may be found to provide^ a waterway thither for small 
vessels. One of these streams, indeed, the Fly Eiver, was ascended 
by Signor D’AJbertis, a distinguished Italian naturalist, in a steam 
launch lent him by the Government of Sydiffey,but he failed to reach 
the central mountain ranges, or even to emerge from the region of 
swamps ; and his manner of dealing with the natives was not ca^ 
culated to make the way easier for future explorers. From*^ the 
Gulf of Papua to the eastern extremity of the island is a rolling 
hill country, with sgmewhat of an Australian and less exclusively 
tropical character, having some fertile tracks inland, and with a 
barrier reef within which are •some .good anchorages and harbours, 
in one of which a coaling station and entrepot for trade might be 
established, and where Admirid Moresby would station the vessels 
that should guard the entrance tp Torres Straits. In this district, 
among a people of a milder and more accessible typQ than the dark 
Papuans of the Western and Central •coasts, a few English mission- 
aries, some of them men of considerable ability, are slowly imbuing 
the natives with civilised ideas, and paving the way for further 
intercourse. Throughout this eastern part of New Guinea the bill- 
sides are in maity places terraced, highly cultivated, and artificially 
irrigated. This is especially the case on the northjern coastji where 
Mr. Wilfred Powell^ the only traveller who has visited that part, 
reports a magnificent, well-watered country, rising in a succession 
of fertile plateaux, with a settled population, cultivating the soil 
apparently by means of slave labour. » 

Geologically, to judge from small specimens which have been 
sent home from both the nort^jern and southejm coasts, the interior 
of this eastern peninsula appears to be of the same Silurian foriha- 
tion as the gold-producing districts of New tSoutlT Wales. There is, 
in fact, no doubt that gold exists there, but it by no means follows 
that it is abundant, qx evep in workable cpiantitj^ Tlie forests con - 
tain valuable timber ti^^ fruits, gums, barks, and other products; 
there are splendid sugar-canes, and the sago palm grows wild in 
the swamps. The Sjgher lands would probably maintain cattlo in 
abundance, and pqpsibly sheep. In short, there is a vast supply 
of wealth provided for jEhe future, but it lilight be . a great mistake 
to assume that it is immediately available* Apart froih the diffi- 
culties of access, and o/lransport for produce through such a country, 
the natives, who seem fairly numerous, have a distinct sense of 
proprietorship in the soil. Even the more savage tribes who de- 
pend at certain seasons on the sago palnf have each their own 
allotted district to which they betake tliemselves to coileat it ; and 
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certaixily the agricuUural tribes would unwilling to alienate 
their land^, while the people generally would be averse from the 
steady labour n^essary to deyelop any ^^onsideritble trade in the 
productions of the couptry« "'But however this may be, there^ie no 
doubt that, as the world goes,^it is to Australia, and the race which 
made Australia, that New Gained must naturally fall; Queens- 
lanc(« indeed, already^ possesses ^the islands, some of them close to 
the New Guinea coast, which bridge over the d^tance between the 
two countries. At any moment a report of gold, or any other quest 
of wealth or adventure, may carry large bands of Englishmen across, 
an(f bring them into immediate contact with the natives. Now, 
without fo!irgetting, or disbelieving in, the charming qualities with 
which tljp east coast people were credited in Captain Moresby’s 
pleasant narrative, we «piay safely put down a large share of this to 
the admirable tact of that comipander* and the good discipline of his 
crew, and feet sure that under less discreet handling, *and on closer 
and longer contact, ^matters would soon assume a different aspects 
And here corned in a problem which will task our ablest statesman- 
ship. What the resulfs of such contact must be we know only too 
well from pasf experience, and owing to the numbers that will be 
concerned, and the extent of the country, the^consequent horrors will 
be on a larger scale than any that have occurred under simihar cir- 
cumstances. It is clear, however, that the collision must come, and 
that shortly. We can hardly escape the responsibility by declining to 
act ; in^fact we have already acknowledged such responsibility by the 
appointment of S. ‘ High Commissioner for the yV^estern Pacific,’ who 
has jurisdiction over all British subjects in the independent islands : 
but besides that the limits of his jurisdiction in the direction of New 
Guinea are ill defined, his hands would need to be considerably 
strengthened, and the means and organisation at his disposal supple- 
mented, if he is to cope with any emergency that may arise here. 
Possibly some such^ arrangements have been already made by the 
aqthorities. Certainly they ought to be prepared in advance, for 
admitting the immense difficulties in "the way, it would be little to 
our credit if with our now abundant 'eiperience we failed, if not 
entirely to< prevent, at all events greatly « to mitigate, the evils 
threatened. It is useless to resist — or to discuss — tlie inevitable, and 
the occupation of the country by Europeans ia inevitable, but we 
need not admit that the extermination of the natives is so. Even 
on mere economical grounds this would be a serious catastrophe, and 
seeing how limited, in such a country, must*' be the possible area of 
actual English colonisation, and how vast ' the extent over which 

f 

> Hitherto their behavioar to th^ gold prospectors has been extraordinarily good, 
feeding and bringing back stragglers who had lost their way. One of the few cases 
of violence, indeed, arose irdm a scientific experiment made by a chief with hia 
spear, to ascertain whetlier white men, as he had heard^ were really invulnerable. 
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natiyea alone oould wo^ or {hrive, there see^as special ground for 
hoping that it may be averfcid. 

Some six yearb ago the prospectus of an amusingly impudent 
scheme was issued in London. The members of the association 
were all to be &lppointed justices of ^ the peace ^ for the island of 
New Guinea, there were to be* doctors and chaplains in attend- 
ance, and no yrork was to be done <pn Sundays. The natives were 
to be invited to sqII their lands, and so &r all was well ; but if 
the natives declined, it is not probable that the justices of the peace, 
and the chaplains, and the doctors would have all come peacea.b]jr 
home again 1 Another plan proposed that the chiefs dispossessed of 
their lands should bo recompensed by a grant of the Company’s 
‘fully paid-up shares’ — the irony of civilisation. The former 
hopeful scheme was defeated mainly by a * threat of the action 
of the High Commissioner, bat it i$ not likely that bands of ad- 
venturers frdm Australia would be so easily turned aside. In 
any case, not only the regulation of intercourse^ between Europeans 
and the native ’races, but, in? the |ventof annexation, the supreme 
control of the administration, should, while giving full weight to the 
opinions and advice of responsible people fti Australia, be placed in 
Imperial and not in colQnial hands. Besides that it is of the essence 
of an Imperial system that this should be so, there are special 
reasons which will commend themselves to thinking men both in 
Australia and at hjome. The question is no doubt one which primarily 
and more deeply aflects Australia, but everything which so»nearly 
concerns her must necessarily touch the interests, as it will command 
the sympathies, of the Empire at large. If then we examine the 
question from the Australian point of view, we must admit that in 
his desire to extend his borders the Australian is moved not only by 
a sentiment with which we can hardly afford to reproach him, but by 
a very sound political instinct. If we ask him (as has been suggested) 
why he cannot contemplate the prospect of a European power on t!he 
other side of Torres Straits as calmly as we loqk across the Channel, he 
might answer that our naval and military estimates, which are the 
price we pay for living in feo'' good a neighbourhood, do not inspire 
him with enthusiasm. Bui in shorf the situation is funQamentally 
different. The great and rapidly growing wealth of Australia, when 
it ceases to find a ven^ for its energies in the interior of the continent, 
must look for it elsewhere. Expansion, and maritime dominion or 
influence throughout the pacific, would seem the obvious eventual 
destiny both of Australia and New Zealand. Already an outlet 
begins to be needed, audVe cannot blame the foresight of Australian 
statesmen who may wish to provide for the requirements of a not 
distant future. And if the nominal proprietorship of Holland over 
the western half of New Guinea has been* tolerated for fifty-five 
years, it is surely reasonable that Australia, in view of her inevitable 
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^paiisloii, sLould be ^allol^ed sim^j ent^r a cavmt against tbe 
occupation by any foreign power 6f that^ remaining moiety of New 
Guinea which lie^^opposite*her shores. One advantage of this course 

would be that we couM then adjourn, until* the necessity arisesVthe 
formation of any elaborate scheme of government for the new possession. 
General principles for future action might and should be laid down, 
and a central authority, simply brganised, but with extensive powers, 
established somewhere ; but the actual administrative machinery need 
only be introduced gradually as it becomes needed, Le. practically, as 
the^influx of Europeans increases — thus minimising the expense. 

At the • same time a slight rectification of the Dutch frontier 
would not be unreasoiyible. The boundary* officially claimed by 
them in 1828 was the 140th meridian. The local commander, how- 
ever, extended tliis to {he 141st, no doubt for the purpose of including 
the anchorage and a populous nhtive settlement known ^as Humboldt 
Bay on the north coast. To this we need make no objection, but 
on the south eoast*this meridian may be thought to bring the 
boundary incon.veniently near to o^orres Straits. And as that parti- 
cular part of *the coast ^has probably never yet been seen by any 
Dutchman, its value to its po&essors cannot be great. To ourselves 
the importance of Torres Straits lies in the large and increasing trade 
which now passes through it, and to which tlic occupation by another 
power of any point on the adjacent New Guinea coast would be a 
standing menace. The valuable pearl- and tortoise-shell fisheries 
along fhese shores, which are now in English hands, might also, if 
the coast passed into the hands of a foreign power, lead to various 
complications, such as we are too familiar with in Newfoundland. 
It has been suggested that all our interests would be sufficiently pro- 
tected by occupying a few points along this southern coast ; but 
there are other grave inconveniences, probable and even imminent, 
which nothing short* of a general ^assertion of sovereignty would 
suffice to prevent. /The influx of vagabonds of various nationalities, 
emgly or in companies, either roaming over this extended territory 
or locating themselves at different points^ may soon become an in- 
tolerable scandal. An assemblage of gold-seekers in New Guinea 
recently represented to ameighbouring Australian authority that, as they 
could not divest themselves of their allegiance to the Crown, so they 
had alright to demand that the Crown should establish and maintain 
order amgng them. The establishment, too, ofi any foreign convict 
settlement would in like manner be a serieus injury and offence. It 
is an open secret that more ^than one European power has within the 
last few years desired to form such an establishment in New Guinea. 
If they have hitherto court^usly yielded to our remonstrances, they 
cannot be expected to continue to do so while the country is un- 
claimed* And it might be difficult for such a power to refuse recog- 
nition eiten to an unauthorised settlement by her own subjects upon a 
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territoiy in this positiod. The ebtite question lias certainly developed 
raindly the ^annexation was proposed, seven years ago, by the 

Q-ovcmment of Sydney. " Lord Caxnhrvon was even then ready to 
ente*rtain the proposal,'’ but on the prelimibary condition that, as 
a matter of principle, the' coloujies should contribute in part to the 
expenses of a policy undertaken mainly for their benefit. The 
Sydney Government, however, did i2ot see the* matter in that light, 
and it accordingly^rested there, though if has never been entirely 
dropped, and the recently expressed willingness of Queensland to 
bear the cost herself, shows that in the opinion of her Governmput-*- 
founded no doubt on sufficient information of the nature above 
alluded to — the matter is now urgent. will be interesting to 
learn the means by which this young and energetic commfinity pro- 
posed to recoup the expense of administering* so great an addition to 
its area. Iq this connection the Opinions, just published, of Sir 
Arthur Gordon will be studied with the attention due to anything 
which falls fronj so distinguished an authority. * It is satisfactory to 
learn that in his opinion the' expense of administering the country 
would be trifling. As regards the small tnbute which he would levy 
from the natives, it would be no doubt a cheap price for them to pay 
for efficient protection.** Whether it would be willingly paid or easily 
raised, and therefore worth levying, is another question. A more 
promising source of revenue, I venture to think, might be found in 
the taxation which would be easily levied from the Chinese, who in the 
event of annexation would probably flock to New Guinea, attracted 
by the security of thb British flag. Such immigration, indeed, must 
soon become an important factor in any problem dealing with the 
labour supply or colonisation of these regions. Whether the econo- 
mic results of annexation would be immediately advantageous either 
to G overnment or to individuals may, I think, reasonably be doubted. 
The question must, however, be settled on much broader considera- 
tions, and, even if the arguments adduced by the "l^ustralians were less 
weighty than they are, it would be difficult* for the Home Govern- 
ment to run counter to the, general wishes of the colonies, backed as 
these are by consideiable sympathy j,t home. We must^feel for the 
position of Lord Derby, with his convictioU that ‘ the Queen has 
already black subjects enough,’ for the natives of New Guinea are 
very numerous, and they are certainly very black ; but those who 
believe that the energies of England are ^already straiped to the 
uttermost by similar tasks^ may reflect that such energy is now being 
abundantly generated 3Kearly in Australia ; and it is mainly on her 
abounding energies, anJ not on the mother country, that the strain 
will eventually fall. The whole subject points to a new and inte- 
resting phase in our colonial relations, and recalls the important 
scheme put forward a few years ago by Sir Julius Vogel, which 
would have given to New Zealand a commanding and metropolitan 
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^Bition with respeott to the Paoifie g 0 oupB to the north of her, 
and would) indirectly, have strengthen ea the position of Australia. 
Ihe scheme fell through want of 'appreciation and support 
at home, and the recant acquiescence of aur Crovemment ib* the 
annexation by the French, in defiance of their treaty with us, of 
^e important position of Baiatea, 18 not encouraging, though they 
inay*perhaps fairly plead that their bands were not strengthened, as 
they might have been, Dy vigorous protests from those most nearly 
concerned. Meanwhile, to the geographer, the ethnologist, and the 
niLtundist, the ^ opening ’ of New Gruinea holds out a prospect of extra- 
ordinary interest, and we must hope that a wise system of adminis- 
tration, while satisfying the legitimate aspinftions of the colonists, 
may, by a successful hanSiling of the native qu^tion, blot out, so far 
as may be, the memory of events which darken the early annals of 
Australia. * 

CouTTS Trotter. 



THE SIRENSr 


IN ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART . 


It is common to the infancy of art in every* nation to repi^jssent the 
unseen powers of the supernatural world by gymbols and attributes. 
A tendency to allegorical r^resentation was particularly, strong 
among the nations of the Eastern world, as might be Expected from 
the marked prominence of the imaginative faculty in Oriental nations. 
The monstrous forms in whiph 'Assyrian and Egyptian art delighted 
owe their origin to this tendency, and the artist? saw no better 
way of representing a being possessed of the highest* qualities of a 
different and ,even inconsistent nature than that of combining 
into one grotesque anS monstrous form those portions of, different 
animals in which peculiar excellence was supposed to reside. The 
Egyptians were qgpecially skilful in conceiving these new and composite 
shapes, embodying the varied faculties of the animals which t^eyheld 
sacred. Of these the best known is the Sphinx, whidh the most sober 
and practical denizen of the North can hardly approach, even in this 
realistic age, without a mysterious feeling of admiration and awe. 
Parallels to the Sphinx are found in the human-headed lions and bulls, 
the eagle- headed gods of Assyria, the genii of Persia, and the * four 
living creatures’ of Ezekiel in Holy Writ. These last afford an ex- 
cellent example of the symbofiical character of mixed forms. They 
had ^ the face of a man, and the face of a lion, and the face of an c^, 
and the face of an eagle,’ representing respectively the reasoning 
intellect, the noble courage,* the unwearied industry, and the strong 
upward flight of thfe ^nimals of wdiich they were composed. By 
such a combination of thel different phases of the supremest created 
excellence the inspi^pd writer sought to shadow forth the iq^ffable 
glory of the Grodhead!' 

Nor was symbdlism ^f the same kind unknown to the Greeks, 

\ To compare small tiling with great, we may point to the portrait of the trusty 
servant on the wall near the ([itchen of Winchester College, which shows that the ten- 
d!ency to s^-mbolism is noUconhned to one age or nation. The inscription is well 
knbwn : — , 

‘A trusty servant’s portrait would you see, 

, This emblpmatic figure well RUTVo> 

The porker’s snout— not nice in diet shows ; 

The padlock shut — no secrets he’ll disclose ; • 
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it entered .largely, and only |or a short period, into 
tl]^ arti^c conceptions. The sense of ^truth and beauty, which is 
guiding principle of Goreek ^rt, was aatagonisfic to those hybrid 
fcpQs in which the lanj^ of n&ture and of l^auty are violatedt « In 
the infancy of their powers, ag we see, the Greeks, too, followed the 
East in the bewildering mazes of syfhbolism and allegory ; but they 
8€)!on«Bhook themselves free from ^1 such trammels and lading strings, 
and sought to express their sense of the divine^ perfections in the . 
idealised human form, rather than by an unnatural conglomeration 
of different parts of the lower animals. No doubt they derived their 
first Ideas of art, through the Phcenicians, from the older civilisa- 
tions of the* Oriental world. The seed came from the East, but when 
planted iQ the soil of Hdlas it soon produced a fruit which the parent 
tree would hardly recogpise for its own offspring : 

^ Exit ad citshim rnsnis felicibiis arbos 

Miraturquo novas frondes et non 8ua poma. 

We may say in &ct that among th^ natjions of the East, plastic art 
never attained the dignity of a fine art. Beginning, especially in 
Egypt, with the coarsest realisp, it never became ideal or creative. 
Controlled and cramped at an early period of its existence by hieratic 
influences, its representations were seldom beautiful, but for the most 
part grotesque and terrible, and sometimes even ugly and revolting. 
Among the Greeks, on the other hand, the first of the nations of the old 
world wjiich attained liberty, and with it the free and natural develop- 
ment of mind, tlfe infancy of art was very brief, and quickly followed 
by a promising youth and a glorious manhood. In them a naturally 
vivid and glowing imagination was brought under the beneficent 
control of reason and am^pocrvirq^ and its manifestations in literature 
and art restrained by the love of truth and the sense of fitness within 
the lines of harmony and beauty. 

Jfet the number of'mixed forms wMich we find in Greek literature 
an^ Art, partly derived from Oriental sources, and partly the offspring 
of Gireek fancy, is by no means inconsiderable. The principal of 
these are the Chimsera, the Centaur, thef Sphinx, the Harpy, the 
Siren, the various species of the Faun and Satyr^tlfe marine monsters — 
the Tritons, Hippocamps, Sea Bulls, Sea Dfagons, Sea Centaurs, &c. ; 
the numerous winged animals, such as the winged#Sow of Clazomenas, 
the winged and horned Panthers, winged Horse? (Pegasus), &c. 

We have said that th^ peculiar genius of«thc GA’eek, with its close 

• • 

_ ^ ^ - 
r<atieTit the ass his master’s wrath wAl bear ; 

Swiftness in errand the stag’s feet declare ; 

Loaded his left ba<nd apt to labour saith ; 

The vest his neatness ; open hand his faith ; 

Girt with fiis sword, his shield upon his arm. 

Himself and master he’ll protect frqm harm/ 
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adberra^ to nature tru^, was naturaUj antagonistic to the 
Twi^ forms in which the Eastom mind delights this is true. 
We observe, however, that When once«uch composite conceptions had 
been*&ccepted by the Gseek mind, they wero^seldom discarded alto- 
gether, but gradually and ‘skilfully trapsformed by the grace-giving 
power of the Greek Muse in sucbi a manner as to satisfy our sense of 
fitness and beauty, and to entitle thegi to a place in the fairy region 
of poetry and art. There is a difference, rarther to be felt thau ex- 
pressed, between the monsters of Eastern and of Grecian myths. 
There is no doubt something mysterious and awe-inspiring in the 
Sphinx of Egypt, and in the winged and man-headed Bull of Nineveh ; 
and, strange and grotesque as they are, they do not excite our 
ridicule. But our invagination finds it difficult to assimilate them, 
or to find a place for them in the ideal world in which so much of 
our lives is passed. They are hot to, us living sentient beings, they 
do not engage our affections, nor can we think of them^ as playing a 
part in the bygone history of t^ve world. But vie have no difficulty 
in imagining that the Centaurs sti^ range over the hills of Thessaly, 
or in peopling the woods of Arcadia with Fauns and Satyrs ; and, as 
we sail through the isles of Greece^ we •are disappointed at not 
hearing the strflihs of Sirens from ^flowery mead’ and jagged rock, 
or seeing the forms of Tritons and Hippocamps, and ‘ all the train of 
Phorkos ’ gambolling with the Nereids in the summer sea. , 

Of the liybridfforms above mentioned, many of which play a con- 
siderable part in Greek art, not the least interesting, and the 
same time the most enigmatical, are the Sirens, whom we propose 
to make the special theme of the present article. 

Before entering into an inquiry as to the origin of these mys- 
terious creations, and the successive changes which they underwent in 
the hands of mythographers and artists, we should endeavour to get 
a clear idea of their fundamental nature and their peculiar functions, 
as they presented themselves to the Greek mind Jn the earliest ages. 

We owe our first acquaintance with the^Sirerfs to the Odyssey 
of Homer, in which what we may call their true nature and 
character are most clearly indicated. It is desirable to keep his ac- 
count of them clearly before our minds because I shall endeavour to 
show that it contains the germs at least of almost all the very different 
and apparently contradictory shapes which the Siren myth assumed 
in poetry and art atja later period. 

Among the first most terrible «f the dangers which 
awaited the faithful husband of Penelope in his passage from the 
arms of the ‘ fair-haired ? Circe to those of the ‘ sweet-voiced ’ Calypso, 
was the enchanting song of the Sirens : — 

The Lady Circe spake iinto me (Odysseus) saying; . . . To the Sirens first shalt 
thou come, who bewitch all men, whosoever sli^ come to them. Whoso draws 
nigh to them unwittingly, and hears the sound of the Sirens' voice, pever doth 
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• • 

he aee wife or babes stao^ ^ return, nor^ave they joy at his coming ; 

but the Sirens enchant him with their clear jinfing, wherotthey sit in the meadi 
end all about is a great heap of bones of men, corrupt iuadeath, and round the 
bones the skin is wasting. But dg *thou drive thy ship past, and knead honey- 
sweet wax, and anoint therewith the ears of thy company, lest any of t&em all 
hear the song ; but if thou thyself^art minded to hear, let them bind thee in the 
swift ship hand and foot, upright in the fhast-stead, and from the mast let rope- 
ends be tied, that thou mayest have pleasure in the Sirens’ voice. And, if thou 
shalf beseech thy company, and bid them loose thee, then let thdm bind thee with 
yet more bonds.^ . * 

Further on we read : — 

^ Meanwhile our good ship came to the island of the Sheens twain^ for a gentle 
breeze sped (heron her way. Then straightway the T^ind ceased, and lo! there 
was a mndless calm. . . . But 1 with my sharp sword deft in pieces a great circle 
of wax, and witli niy strong hands kneaded it. And mon the wax grew warm, 
for that my great might and the beam of the lord Helios, son of Hyperion, con- 
strained it. . . . And when the ship jyas witiiin the sound of a man’s shout from 
the land, we fla-iing swiftly on our way, the Sirens espied the swift ship speeding 
towards them, and they raised their clear-toned song : 

‘ Hither come, renowned Odysseus, greal. gh>ry of the Acli(pans, and stay thy 
bark, that thou mayest listen to the vmce of ‘ us twain. For none hath ever 
driven by this waj^ in his black ship till he hath heard from our lips the voice 
sweet as the honeyaomb, and hath hfui joy thereof, and gone on his way the wiser. 
For lol ioe Imow all things, all the travail that the Argives and Trojans hare by 
the gods’ designs, and we know all that shall hereafter be upon the fruitful earth,’ 

^ The principal points to be noticed in the foregoing narrative are, 
first, the number of the Sirens — ^ listen to the voice of us twain ; ’ 
secondly, the place in which they were sitting — a flowery mead ; 
{ijfiEvai h Xeifi&vi) ; and, thirdly, that they only sing, without the 
accompaniment of any instrument. In all these points they differ 
from the Sirens of later mythology and art, in which they are gene- 
rally, not always, three in number, dwelling in rocks, and playing on 
stringed and other instruments. It will be observed, moreover, that 
no reference is made to their bird-like form. Rut it would, I think, 
bejwrrong to conclude from Homer’s silence on this point, as some 
hg^ve done, that tlie Sirens of the Odyssey were entirely human, as 
we see them on the Etruscan sarcophagus at Florence, the basaltic 
relief at Lansdowne House, &c. TJie Sirens were no new creation of 
the poet’s fancy ; he is evidentigr speakin^^ of beings familiar to his 
hearers. Circe does not describe them as some strange, unheard-of 
monsters, but simply says, ‘ To the Sirens first shalt thou come,’ and 
the name may have suggested the very form which we see on the 
earliest vases, Le. that o£ a bird with the head of a virgin. 

Concerning the etymology of the name we have nothing 

very satisfactory to offer; attempts have beeSi made, without much 
success, to derive it from an Aryan root, but w'ith these we shall not 
trouble the reader. Within* the limits of the Grreek language the 
more common opinion connects it with the word treLpd, a rope — a 

* Horn. Qd, xii. 36-54. I have used the faithful^ and beautiful translation o E 
Messrs. Butclier and Lang. 
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type of that which draVs, ifh^ther materially *or by speech or song. 
Others refer it to | the root of the verb aupiata^ to be hot, and of 
the dog-star,® the •bringer offbeat. This ktter derivation, 
though, of course, extremely uncertain, is vcay consonant with the 
nature ascribed to them in the Odyasey^ and with the locality to 
which they are especially assigned, viz. the south-west coast of Italy. 
In the first instance they probably represented the alluring but wast- 
ing and putrefying •summer heat. They were the demons of sloth 
and corruption, the objects of fear and deprecatory worship to those 
who saw or felt the seductive but baleful influence of a benumbing lar» 
guor, like that which is caused by the scirocco. The whol^ narrative 
breathes a sultry,, sicklj^ heat, such as many of us may have felt in the 
Bay of Naples, the home of the Sirens. They sat ‘ singing iif a mead, 
and about them was a great hea^ of bones of m^n corrupt in death ’ — 

TTiiKifs 5* oareoffiLv 6ls 

*Av8pa>u TrvBofievtov,'^ 

• 

No sooner does tlie ship of Odysseus near the island than ^ straight- 
way the wind ceased, and Ip I there was a windless calm ; ’ and hence 
it is that Hesiod, in a fragment preserved by Eustathius,'^ ascribes to 
the Sirens the power of Jaying the winds themselves to sleep.® The 
wax quickly melts in the hands of Odysseus, ‘ for the beam of the 
lord Helios constrained it.’ The same idea is expressed by Pausanias, 
who says that meif ‘ rotted away ’ under the influence of the Sirens’ 
song, and by Apollonius Bhodius, who forcibly expnesses it By the 
words TrfKsSopt Kpdivv^va-iy ^ they waste away with melting.’ 

Very nearly related to this view of their origin is another, still 
more popular, which regards the Sirens as typifying the glassy surface 
of the motionless summer sea, which hides the jagged rock and the 
engulfing quicksand. It is in this light that the poets love to view 
them. Thus Ovid calls them ‘monsters of the sea,’ and Claudian 
‘ sweet monsters,’' ‘ charming perils,’ and ‘ pleasing "terrors ’ — 

• 

• In this connection we rcuiejnV^r the line in the Post-hamerlca of Quintus 

SmyrniBus, viii. 31 : , ^ 

Xcxpxos' oa"iv fipoTotcri <ptp€i ^oAuKri^da ^oitrjy. 

* In Virgil v. 861) the mead has become rocks : 

Jamqiie afleo scopulos Sirenum advucta suhibat 
Diiticiles quondam, multoramque ossibusalbjs. 

® c^cxxviii. 164, • , • 

® Conf. Shakespeare, Muhumn%r Xighfs DreaWt act ii. sc. 1 - 

Oheron, My gcistle Puck, como hitUpr. Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat ppon a promontory, 

And lieard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious Creath, 

That the rnde sea greiv oicil at her sonffy « 

And certain stars sliot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-mafds music. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 77. I 
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Musica aasa fr^tis liabitabant dulcia i^onstra, 

Blanda pericla maris, terror quo^ue gratiis in undis. 

For these r/ieations of^trhe popular iihagiiiation, to which a 
distinctive character and a local habitation had been given 4a the 
Homeric poems, it was necessary to find a parentage and a history. 
Euripides calls them daughters of the earth {irapOivoi 
evidently regarding^’ them in tbeir chthonic character, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. Sophocles, in a fragment of his lost tragedy, 
The Phoeadanay in which, probably, Odysseus is relating his adven- 
rtures, makes them the daughters of Phorkos — 

( 2€ip^vas €l<ra(l>iK6fjLrfv 

^dpKov Kopas Bpoovpre tovs Aildov Popovs, 

(I came to the Sirens, the daughters of Ptorkos.) As Phorkos, 
like Poseidon himself, was probably a sea god of Phoenician origin, 
this passageconfirms the opinidn that the Siren myth w^as also derived 
from the East. 

In Alexandrian times tlie prevailing theory connected the Sirens 
with the river god Achelous, whose lofty position in the watery 
realm reflects'high honour on his reputed daughters. Achelous, eldest 
of the three* thousand sons* of Okeanos and Tethys, held the very 
highest rank among the river gods, as is testified by Homer, who, when 
speaking of the irresistible power of Zeus, says that ‘even the lordly 
Achelous is no match for him.’ This mightiest of rivers came into con- 
flict with Herakles for the ^Jossession of the beautiful Deianeira, and, 
with the usual power of transformation possessed by water deities, 
assumed the form of a bull. In the heat of the ‘struggle Herakles tore 
off one of the horns of Achelous, and the Sirens sprang from the blood 
which flowed from the wound.’ This is the oldest form of the Achelous 
myth ; but the most common and the most pleasing form is that 
which makes the Sirens the daughters of the river god by no less a 
mother than Steropc, tlie Pleiad, daughter of Atlas, or by one of the 
Muses — Melpometie, Calliope, or Terpsichore. Hence the Sirens are 
commonly called ‘Acheloides’ by tjie poets and others, as in the 
Argonautica, Ovid, Pausanias, &c. . , 

With regard to their abode, the various accounts agree in placing 
them in the south-west of Italy. According to Homer (Od. xii. 159), 
they dwelt in ‘ a flowery mead ’ between ^Esea, the isle of Circe, 
‘the dancing-ground of the early dawn,’ and the rocks of Scylla. 
The ‘flowery mead’ avdsfioepra) of the Odyssey becomes 

in Hesiod® ‘the beautiful island, Anthemoessa, which the eon of 
Kronos gave them.’ In later writers they appear on Cape Pelorum, 
the north-east point of Sicily ; in the Sirenhaian Isles {hod. ‘ li Galli ’) 
off Paestum ; in the islai^d of Leukosia,® called after one of their 
number ; and, above all, in Naples (Parthenope), ‘ where the sepulchre 

» Lucian de Saltafwne, cap. 60. • Schol. in Appllon. iv. 892. 


* Strabo, 262 C. 
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of t]^e Siren Parthenopc^ wa^ ^lown, and T^here^ gymnastic contests 
were held in her hdnour, according to the direction of the oracle.’ 

In another passage*Strabo«day6: ^ We <l|rmly believe* that the abode 
of the* Sirens was in the bay called by Eratosthenes " CumsBan,” which 
the isles of Sireniisae form, and on the iBhores of which Naples (i.e. 
Parthenope) was founded. Other writers carry them to ^tolia," and 
Pliny even to Jndia, as the classic land of the idarvellous. * 
Homer, as we have seen, speaks of the Sir&s in the dual number, 
and gives them no names, an omission which the scholiast thinks it 
necessary to supply, and calls them Aglaopheme and Thelziepeia. • 
Hedylos, in an epigram,'^ Ausonius {Idyll, xi. 20), and others speak of 
them as three, and generally with the names Parthenope, Leucasia, and 
Jjigeia ; but they are ajso called Peisinoe, Aglaope, and Thel£epeia ; 
Aglaopheme, Aglaonoe, and Thelxiepeia ; and Thelxiope, Molpe, 
Aglaophonos. On a vase in th^ British Museum, of which we shall 
speak presently, we find a Siren with the inscription 

The history of the Sirens b^ins, as we hafe said, with /he 
Odyssey^ in which *all their leading characteristics Are brought out with 
singular force and clearness.^ The seductive charm of their song is 
irresistible, and it is death to listen. They*first allure, then ruth- 
lessly destroy their victinu?, who are deprived not only of the power, 
but even of the wish, to escape ; the deadly stroke was as pleasing as 
it was fatal. 

Fif^ebat vox una rateiu, nee tendere certain 
Delcctahat iter reditiis, odiiimque juvabat, 

Noc dolor ulliis erat, mortem dabat ipsa voluptas, 

Odysseus was the first of mortal men to pass them unscathed. 

Sirenas hilarem iiavigantium pienmn, 
lilandasqve vwi'tes, gmtdiumfjue crudelc, 

Quas nemo quondam deserebat auditas, 

F allax Ulysses dicit^ir reliqiiisae.^* • 

And what a tribute to their power does the manner of even his escape • 
afford ! When Circe warns him •of the perils wbich await him from 
the poisoned honey of their song, she does not seek to nerve him 
against tempation ; she )iogs not bid hira oppose^ the strong will of a 
wise, prudent, and heroic soul to the allurements by which weaker 
natures are betrayed : t^ listen isL to be lost. The ears of his cem- 
panions must be closed ; *and though it is due to the character of the 
godlike hero that he sBbuld bear them, it must be put out of his own 
power to rush like a lunatief on self-destruction. He is bound to the 
mast of his own vessel by the hands of his own servants, and no 
sooner does he hear the enchanting strain than he struggles to be free. 
We have here an early testimony to that peculiar susceptibility of 

Strabo, 246 c. ** Seneca, Here, (Et. 190. K. II. x. 136. 

Anthol, Pal. v. 161. ^ Martial, iii. 64. * 
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the Greeks to the itfluence of musi<;i, fv which we find such frequent 
allusions in their poetry and their history, and ^ven in their legisla- 
tion* But it should be observed that the Sirens do not rely solely on 
the magic influencei of their voices. They were wise as ‘well as 
charming. They do not win his attention, as that of the vulgar 
herd, by a lay of love and passion." They flatter his pride by address- 
ing him as ‘ the renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achaeans ; ’ 
and they appeal to ’the love of knowledge^ characteristic of the 
favourite of Pallas. ‘ Hither come,’ they said, ^ and stay thy bark, 
» that thou mayest listen to the voice of us twain. For lo ! we 
/enow a\l things^ all the travail that the Argives and the Trojans 
bare by the gods’ designs ; yea, and we know all things that shall 
hereafter be upon the fruitful earth.’ ‘Vidit Jlomerus,’ says Cicero,*-^ 
‘ probari fabulam i.on posse si cantiunculis tantus vir irretitus 
teneretur scientiam pollicentur.^ 

The Sirens also play a prominent part in the myth of the Argo- 
nauts, but the story is evidently borrowed from the Odyssey^ and only 
slightly modified. , Unfortunately for them, the good ship Argo 
bore a stilly more skilful musician than themselves — Orpheus, the 
pupil of Apollo and the Muses. Instead of subjecting himself to 
bonds and stopping the ears of his crew, he meets them on their own 
ground, and comes off victorious : 

Tlap6€vLr)v 5* tvon^p ifiirjaaro 

No sooner do^s the sound of that heavenly lyre, the gift of Apollo, 
reach their astounded ears, than they cast » way * the flute of lotus 
wood and the tortoise lyre ; ’ the soft, entrancing music of their song 
gives place to a despairing death-wail, and, unable to survive defeat, 
they hurl their ‘ proud and stately forms ’ from the lofty rocks into 
the sea. 

A?/ TOT€ (jiopfii^ovTos am) (tkwAoi/ PKpoeproF 
cr Sfip^PfS 6up^i]fraVf apfiravtrav doidrjv 

<Kai p* Ti p.€v \wrovSf ^8’ av ;(€Xvi/ cK/SaXe \upiAV 
Afiva 8’ dv€(rTovdxi 1 (rav cVei iTorpos'^if \vyp6s 

Her pais 8* ^Wd^ayro dc/xar jA6p(f>r]v S' vmpOTrXov,^^ 
o 

Yet even on this occasion the wondrous power of their magic 
strains was vindicated, for we read that tjie heart of one of the 
Argonauts (Butes) was so melted by the clear, sweet song that he 
threw himself into thfi waves, and was only saved by the intervention 
of Aphrodite. " * 

Another striking and very popular inc^ent in the history of the 
Sirens, the invention of which is probably 'not older than the time of 
Pausanias, was their fameus contest with the Muses. The similarity 
of their powers brought them into close comparison, while the diffe- 

»» JDa Finibu*, w 18, 49. Arffonaut v. 909. Or^h. Arg. v. 1281. 
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rence in their aims and functil»iffi inspired them with mutual enmity, 
and led to an internecine coi^ict. The Muses were frequently com- 
pared with birds, although they did not’ assume theif shape, and the 
Sirens* could boasts of thfeir. descent from a Seavenly Muse. The 
Muses knew all things (ia-re re 7r4|/Ta),'^and the Sirens professed at 
least to be equally wise and prophetic {tSfiev S* ^ oaaa yevtfrat iirl 
X^ovl irovXvfiotiiptf). And, above all,?like thg Muses, they possessed 
the faculty of all-suVduing, all-entrancing music. But the points 
in which they differed were still more numerous and more vitally 
important. The Muses were immortal ; the short and destructive * 
career of the Sirens ended in defeat and death. The Muses were 
connected with the fresh springs and perennial fountains which give 
life and strength ; thd Sirens with the salt and barren sea which 
lures to destruction on its hiddeq rocks. As the daughters of Zeus 
and the chosen jcom panions of Apollo, the Muses formed •the Olym- 
pian choir at the banquets of the blessed gods;J® their song was 
elevating and enngbling, and filled t^e soul with hope* and joy, and 
strength to perform the deeds by whifth mortal nfen ‘ attain the fiery 
citadels.’ The Sirens, on the other hand, migjit be cal]^ the Muses 
of the lower world — Hhey proclaimed the laws of Hades.’ Their 
song, though irresistibly* sweet, was no less sad than sweet, and 
lapped both body and soul in a fatal lethargy, the forerunner of 
death and corruption. 

The story of their contest with the Muses has its parallel in JLhat 
between Apollo and the wretched Marsyas, and in that* of the auda- 
cious Thamyris, who cliallenged both the Muses and the Sirens. In 
an evil hour the Sirens too, listening to the suggestions of Ilera,^® 
contended, in her presence, at Aptera in Crete, with the heavenly 
Muses. Xor did the latter disdain their rivalry : 

Turpe quidem contendere erat, Sbd cedere v^uin 

Turpins. • • ^ 

• 

The issue of the contest was never doubtful. The Sirens were ■ 
defeated, and, in spite of the pleading of Hera, they were cruelly 
punished for their presumption, • The Muses signalised their victory 
by plucking off the fea*th%rs*of the hapless Sirens, of whifch they 
formed a crown for their own*heads,®^ as we see in several works of 
ancient art. • • 

We have referred aBove to the enigmatical character of the 
Sirens, and the great difficulty of reconciling the different aspects in 
which they are represented^ to us in ancient literature and art. At 
one time we see them allurjng the hapless mariner to destruction, as 

in the paintings on Greek^and Etruscan vases ; at another, soothing 

• 

'» Horn. IL ii. 484 ; Hesiod, T/utog. 36. 

^ Mot/o’cUtfv 6*, at &€ihov afiti$6ntyai aoAj. — 11. i. 604. ^ Pausan. ix. 34, 2. 

Conf. Julian Imp. Itp. 41 : Set ^Hp^iyas ^4y€lv, &y irt rb irr^pby^M roS 

/iCTCtfrov ^ipovffiy 04 yucfiffatrai ; 
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^ * 
the sorrows of the bereaved mouniar,fas m the reliefs of so many 

sepulchral stelee. Plato assigns them a place ip the circles of the 
universe, whereHhey join with the Fates in producing the harmony 
of the spheres. To Plutarch the younger they sepm nothing better 
than seductive and rapaciohs courtesans, who plunder the passing 
mariner. The sculptor Pythodorus placed them in the hand of Hera, 
probably to denote the bridal charms of the contort of Zeus; a 
Siren playing the double flute forms the ornam&nt of Athene’s shield 
on an extant Panathenaic vase ; while other painters represent them 
‘as taking part in the wildest revelry of the train of Dionysos. In 
short, the most versatile actor never appeared in so many and such 
widely different parts, as the Sirens are made to play in Greek and 
Eoman literature. * 

Yet we think tha*i the germs of ,all these Protean variations of 
form are to be found in the narrative of the and that it 

was by dwelling almost exclusively on one or other of the many fa- 
culties which make up the Sireps hf Homer, that .later writers, who 
drew their inspiration from hiln, have caused the myth to assume 
such various and even contradictory phases as vve have glanced at above. 

In the first place they possessed in the highest possible degree 
the facvlty of sweet persuasive song ; and i^e shoulrl observe that this, 
their leading characteristic, is the only constant factor in every variety 
of the Sirens. We see that those who regarded and valued them 
chiefly for their wondrous power over the hearts of men, lost sight of 
the other qualities, to which Homer gives almost equal prominence, 
viz. their treachery and cruelty. * 

Suidas defines the Sirens as ‘ the enharmonic and musical powers 
of the soul.’ Plato in his vision of the universe assigns to them 
a prominent place in the lieavenly choir. 

Tlie spindlo [viz, that on Which nil the circles, into which the universe is 
^livided, revolve] turn.s'on the knees of Ndbessity, and on the upper surface of each 
circle is a Siren who goes round with them, hymning a single sound and note. 
The eight Sirens together form one harmony^ and round about at equal intervals i& 
another band, three in number, each sitting on a throne. These are the Fates, 
daughters of Necessity, who are clothed in ’w^hite raiment, and liavc crowns of wool 
on their hijads, Lachesis, Clotlio, aid Atropos, tvhQ accompany the harmony of the 
Sirens with their voices, Ijachesis singing of the past, Olotho of the present, and 
Atropos of the future. ^ 

We see that, for the moment at least, e^en Plato confounds the 
Sirens with the Musep. Nor did this wsmt of*^discrimination escape 
the notice of the ancients ; for Plutarc'h' rebukes him, saying that 
‘ in the eternal and divine circuits Plato Ijas absurdly introduced, in 
the place of the Muses, the Sirens, who weib by no means humane or 
benignant beings.’ Similar proofs of the forgetfulness of the baser 
attributes, for which in earlier times they were chiefly known, abound 

^ al Tt/s ivapfUvioi xid fioveiKal ^vvdft^is. 

Jtep, X. (Jewett’s translation), Quavt. Conviv, ix. 14, 6. 
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in Greek and Roman literatutef Thus HoAier himself is called an 
< ambrosial Siren,’ and Pausanias relates that when Sophocles — 
the purest and noblest of Writers — diedfthegod Diohysos ordered the 
Athenians to worsjiip hic& f as a new Siren ; ’ %nd that, in a dream 
about Sophocles, a Siren was seex^with fhe poet’s Compositions in her 
hand. If we are right in regarding the so-called Krj\7)86ve^ (charmers) 
as Sirens, they Were thought worthy •of a place* in the roof of Ihe 
temple of Apollo at* Delphi, from which, according to Pindar, ‘ the 
golden charmers sang.* The poet Aleman, too, evidently regards 
Muse and Siren as equivalent terms : • 

Kc’KXay’, d Xiyeia • 

So Cassandra is said, to ‘have sighed forth* the last melody of a 
Siren ; ’ and Erinna, the poetess, is called a Sken ; and in an extant 
epitaph a woman (PetronuO is*callei ‘Musa et Siren;’*® without 
the slightest intention of casting a slur upon their fame. The story 
of their ancient enmity must Jiave been utterly forgotten when 
Columella invoked the Sirerfs as ‘^^jompanions.of the ^Muses’ — 

Xaiio VOS Pegasidum comilf!fe Aclieloides— ^ , * 

• 

and when, as in a sca^abseus at St. Petersburg, we find a Siren, 
instead of a Muse,^° weeping at the death of Achilles. 

Pausanias tells us that in his time ‘ it was usual to coiipare poems 
and discourses replete with an alluring power to the song of a Siren,’ 
and we find many instances of this practice. Plutarph, speaking of 
Marius, says, ‘ So great was the grace and Siren of his words ’ (i; t&v 
Xoyeov creLpfjp Kal j(^dpi9.) When describing Aspasia, -351ian says 
that ‘ she had a voice so sweet and gentle that you would think you 
heard a Siren speaking.’ ** It is entirely in a good sense that 
Menander, in an inscription on a mutilated Herma (found near the 
Porta Trigemina at Rome, and now at Turin),is cabled 0edrp(ov. 

In fact the word X^vpijves was often used to mean ‘ mchanting speeclV 
without any evil import.®® In all these cases .the Sirens are regarded 
solely as the sweet peAuasive singers ; all their other qualities are 
forgotten. 

At other times theif inusical poVer is, indeed, acknowledged, 
but what is chiefly dwelt on is the treacherous use they make of it. 
Even Plato, who exaltfejd them to the heavenly spheres, sometimes 
regards them in this^unfavourable light. Alcibiades, in the Convi- 
vium,®^ after calling Socrates ‘ a Marsyas ’ on account of his entrancing 
eloquence, says : ‘ By violence, therefore, restraining my ears, I depart 

Certmi, Horn, et Tlesi^. pp. 314-19, ed. Gotti. 

Xp6ff€iat hrtptpov &€i^ou Kri\7j96v€s, Froffnk, 30, ed. Bergk. 

Fraefm, 7, Bergk, p. 634. Stephani Tit. Grate. P. iii. p. 3. 

® De re rmt. x. 263. Horn. 11. Xxiv. 60 ; Pind. lift Jim. viii. 67. 

** Plut. Marivt, 44. * ** Var. Hist. -vii. 1. ^ 

“ Dionj-s. Hal. « Plato, (^nv. p. 216. 
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from him, flying as it* were from the Sp^s, lest I should sit with him 
till I become old.’ So Euripides represents Hermiftne lamenting that 
she had ever listened to the c\fwer mischievous Sirens, who ‘ by their 
varied chatter had inflated her mind with foolishness.’ ^ In the same 
sense misleading and destructive doctrines are Attributed to the 
inspiration of the Sirens, as, for example, when the tenets of Epicurus 
are 'called Boyfiara 'Seipiiveia. j9E!schines is furious witji Demosthenes 
for comparing him to tBe Sirens. ‘ For he (Demosthenes) says that 
those who hear me are not soothed, but destroyed.’ So Epictetus 
speaks of those who forget the great object of all eloquence (viz. truth ) 
in the cha,fms and the tricks of oratory, ‘just as a man might forget 
home and its duties in a pleasant hotel,’ adding that such persons, 
idling aWay their time in sophistries, ‘ putrefy aa among the Sirens.’ 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this kind, for the idea of 
treachery is the prevailing one in the 'Siren myth, and is well and 
fully expressed in the words of Suidas : ‘ Their song has in it the 
highest degree pf pleasure, but brings no advantage, but only death.’ 

The combination of seductive ^Allurement with treacherous cruelty 
in the character ■ of the Sirqps, as it is described in the Odyssey, 
naturally associates them' with ideas of illicit love and meretricious 
falsehood and cruelty. The description of the ‘ stra'oge woman ’ in 
the Proverbs might be used of Homer’s Siren. ‘ Her lips drop as a 
honeycombj%nd her mouth is smoother than oil, but her end is bitter 
as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. With her much fair 
speecH she caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips she 
forced him. He goeth after her straightway, a3 an ox goeth to the 
slaughter. Many strong men have been slain by her. Her house 
is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.’ This view 
of their functions, which is rather indicated than expressed in the 
Odyssey, became the prevailing one at a later period. Pythagoras, 
at the end of the sixth century b.c., comes nearer to it when he com- 
pares base desires \7ith ‘the murderous songs of the Sirens.’^** The 
flsitionalising mythographers regard them in the same light as the 
younger Plutarch, quoted above. Fulgentius/^^peaking of the adven- 
tures of Odysseus, says : ‘And lastly he' heard and saw the Sirens, i.e. 
the allurements of love*’ So lieraclitus^® says plainly that they were 
‘ fair Hetairai,’ and Servius,^* that they were supposed to be partly 
birds^and partly virgins,’ but ‘ were really harlots, who reduced the 
passing navigators to poverty,’ which was figuratively called ship- 
wreck. 'the poet Pat5ticius represents the Siren in the train of 
Venus, leading Voluptas by the hand. 

•* Androm, 936 : ' ' , 

Kityia Khvovea rovaBt \6yovs, 

ifQyovpywy, tifoikIKwv \a\fifidrwv, 

" Msch, in Ctetiphon. 229. Epict. DUs. ii. 23, 41. 

« Porph. Vit. Ptjikag. 39. Myth. ii. 11. 

^ De IncTfid. 14. * Ad Virgil. JSn. v. 86 i. 
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Blanda manu niplesam tenet hanc d^cltque canendo 
iEtheri^a Siren iterabile carmen ad auras.^^ 

In this light they are represented in many works.of art with hair 
elaborately dressed, wearing bracelets and pearl necklaces, and holding 
a lute or a mirrol* in thek hands — in .short, provided with all the 
weapons of Love’s warfare. ^ 

That they 'v^ere closely connected .in the minds of the ancients 
with the allurements, the disappointments, and the pedis of illicit 
love, there can be do doubt. But modern inquirers seem to me to 
carry this point too far when they assume that ‘ the Siren is only 
form of Aphrodite, who presides over graves and cemeteries, like the 
Aphrodite Epitymbia.’**^^ The dove from Kameiros, wit£ what is 
supposed to be the h^ad of Aphrodite, is ciled as a proof of this 
identity; but with all their similarity there i& a difference between 
Aprodite as the representative* of sejcual love, and the Siren, the 
embodied po\^er of music, employed in bathing the soul in a sweet 
but enervating lethargy, destructive alike of thought and action. 

As we have already seen the Sii^n in the train o^ Aphrodite, we 
are not surprised to find tliat she became also a follower of Dionysos. 
Her Dionysiac character is her last and woi*fet development, and is a 
natural offshoot "of her Aphrodisiac qualities. It is not only that we 
frequently see her depicted in works of art in Bacchanalian sur- 
roundings, but she is often invested, like a regular Bacchante, with 
all the attributes of the wine-god — the cantharus, the 
(ewer), the buncli of grapes, the garlands, branches, and flowe»s, the 
thyrsus, the flaming ttorch, and the thymaterion (censer) ; and she 
sometimes wears the calaihus on her head. In the Dionysiac charac- 
ter she is represented on an Apulian lekythos, and an Apulian phiale 
in the British Museum. In the latter vase ,she wears the a(j>svB6v7f (the 
headband) and an ivy-wreath, and plays the double flute as an actor 

in the Bacchic theatre. On the other side of the same vase Sirens are 

• • 

again represented watching, with apparent satisfaction, the violent 
wooing of a nymph by a satyr. We see them here in the lowest 
state of degradation td which poets and artists have reduced them. 

But the myth of the Siren^ experienced another, a nobler and more 
deeply interesting, development, e8pe(Jia,lly in .Athens, whidhmay also 
be traced back to the description of them in the Odyssey. Like so 
much of the best mufiic of all -countries and all ages, the song of the 
Sirens was not onl^ sweet, but pathetic, and even sad. No lively 
music would make a mai\ forget country, and home, and wife, and 
babes; and the flowery mead on which they stood was strewn with 
the bones of men ‘ corrupt in death.’ What then could be more 
natural than to connect them with the funeral, the sepulchre, and 
the dusky realms of Hades and the gods who rule therein? And 

** Epithal. Amp. et Aell. 

^ Curtius, Arch, Zeit. K. F, iii. p. 10, and Gerhard, Gr. Myth. p. £53. 
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accordingly we find Ihem at an early fperiod regarded as chthonic 
beings, and invested with the TroXor, or modius^ the symbol of the 
chthonic deities/ They were* *the demons of decay and death, the 
Muses of the lower wofld. Euripides refets to them as residing in 
Hades, when he makes Helen tlyis invoke them : — ^ Ye Sirens, 
winged maidens, virgin daughters of the Earth, would that ye could 
come to my griefs, Krin^ing wifh you the Libyan flute, and the pan- 
pipes, which might convey to Proserpine songs t)f woe, tears suited 
to my misfortunes ... in order that she (Proserpine) may receive as a 
fevour from me, with my tears, paeans to the departed dead in her 
gloomy palace below ! ’ We have already quoted a passjige from a lost 
play of Sophocles, wherp they are called^ daugfiters of Phorkos (him- 
self a chfhonic deity), who proclaim the laws of Hades.’ Plato, too, 
speaks of them as denlizens of the lower world when he is enlarging 
on the powei of Pluto’s eloquerfce : — ^ And is not this t];ie reason why 
no one who has been to him (Pluto) is willing to come back to us? 
Even the Sirens, lifie all the rest of«the world, have^been laid under 
his spells. Sugh a charm, I imagine, is the god able to infuse into 
his words.’ Their connection with Demeter and Persephone is fre- 
quently dwelt on by Alexandrian and Koman writers. Apollonius 
Ilhodius calls them ‘ nurses of Persephone,’ and 6vid says that 
they were among her companions when she gathered the vernal 
flowers before her abduction. They assisted the bereaved Demeter 
in her search for her lost child wdth such zeal that when they had 
soughf her in vain over the whole earth they wished for wings that 
they might traverse the surface of the sea — a* wish which the gods 
immediately realised : — 

focilesque Dcos habulstis^ et artus 
Vidifltis yestros subitis flaveecerc pennia. 

A different turn is given to this part of their history in the fables 
of Hyginus,'*^ in which the Siren m^th appears in its most complete 
and rounded form*: — 

• • 

They were (he says) the daufi-hters of the Illver Aclielous and the Muse Melpo- 
mene. In their wanderings after the rape of PrAserpine they came to the land of 
Apollo, and there, by the desire of Cores, hecauae l^ieyJiaSL not a^orded asmtance to 
ProserpinCy they became wflnged Creatures. An answer was given them by the 
oracle that they should live as long as no one should pass by them while they sang. 
Ulyssel proved fatal to them. For when he, by his canning, had sailed past the 
rocks on which they lived, they tlirew themselves into the sea, and the place, 

which is between Sicily andj^taly, is called Sirenides after them. 

• • 

In tbeir chthonic character they are naturally brought into con- 
nection with funeral rites and the sepulchrt^p of the dead. One of 
their principal functions was .that of wailsra, and they were regarded 
as symbols of the funeral dirge. In this capacity, and as appro- 
priate mourners for those who possessed like themselves the faculty 
** Seim. 167, ed. Paley. iv. 396. ^ Met. \\55i. Hygini Pah, cxli. 
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of song and eloquence,^ tbej' were placed ‘on the tombs of poets and 
orators — on that tf Isocrates,^® and probably on that of Sophocles, as 
the common reading, (a swaHow), is probably incorrect, and 

should be changed to There is S. well-known epigram of 

Mnasalcas which adorned the toinb of*the lovely Kleo, in which ‘ the 
very tearful forms of the marble Sirens ’ are referred to as the natural 
ornaments of "the tomb : — • ^ * 

KaS <T afiv^nficvai TrepthtiKpvfs alb* eVt TvpfSa 

Aaff ^etp^Pdiv €(TTap€s elboKipoi,^^ 

Colossal figures of mouniing Sirens played a conspiciwus part in 
the gorgeous obsequies of Hephaestion, the favourite of Alexander 
the Great. ‘ On the top of the magnificent pyre,’ which.the latter 
erected at Babylon, ^ stood hollow Sirens, Ig^rge enough to conceal 
men in them, who sang the funeral dirge for tlie dead.’ 

In the ciiaracter of w^ailers the operation of the f>irens is con- 
ceived as altogether kindly and consoling. Aa denizens of Hades, 
they approached the newly aiTived shades of the departed, proclaimed 
to them the laws of the dusky realm, and ty their soothing songs 
they steeped the soul in a sweet oblivion •of past oares and sorrows, 
and filled it with the knowledge and the love of the divine and the 
immortal. In this lofty capacity they wear the modius of the 
chthonic deities, and sometimes even the diadem, as Tilling powers ; 
and they bear ii:^ their hands, as musical attributes, the double flute, 
the lyre, and the Tpiyo)vov. The full recognition by the ainyents of 
tlieir beneficent regard for tlie bereaved is testified^by their attitude 
and bearing in many extant works of art. On a vase in Berlin 
(No. 26) tliere is a Siren on the tomb of Baukis, the disciple of 
Sappho and friend of Erinna, bitterly weeping for her loss. Some- 
times they are represented as beating their breasts and tearing their 
liair in the very extremity of passionate grief, as in the lovely terra- 
cotta figure in the British MuSeura. Sometimes^ a pair of Sirens iire 
represented on the akroterion of a sepulchral stele, with the flute 
and the lyre, looking down, hs it were, on* the departed with sym- 
pathy and love, and afibrding a pleasing image of consolation to the 
bereaved. It is nob considerable plausibility ^liat the so- 

called ‘ Harpies ’ on the famous Lycian tomt in the British Museum 
have been supposed ifco be modifications of the chthonic Siren^ Like 
these they have the wings, tails, and legs of a bird, they wear a kind 
of diadem, they aife evidently benevolent, and they seem* to be con- 
soling the souls which fliey are bearing away to their eternal rest in 
Hades. • 

We have still to'^speak of the various forms under which the 
Sirens were pourtrayed at different ’periods of the history of art. 

briKovvreSf rijv cvpavalav rov aySpds , — VT/-. Titocr. pp. 250-66, ed. West. 

Huschius, Atial, Vit^Soph. pp. H and ]2. 

Anthol. Pal. vii. 491. ** Diod. Sic. xvii. 11 5. 
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Homer is silent on t&is point; but, as^we bave already said, his 
silence is not suSicient proof that he thought oj them as purely 
human in their form. He ma^r very well Irave adopted the common 
tradition that they were^ bi/rda with the heada of virgins. The bird- 
woman is as old as the Egyptian catacombs, and was in all proba- 
bility introduced into Greece by the Phojnicians. The Greek poets 
and mythographers, of course, endeavoured to incorporate the Sirens 
into their own mythologjf, and to find a reason for a form for which 
their descent from the noblest of rivers and a Muse would not 
account.. The theory of Eustathius,*’^ which suits ill with the popular 
view of their erotic character, obtained little currency. ‘ They were 
hated,’ he says, ‘ by Aphrodite because they cho^e to remain virgins,’ 
and were changed by the angry goddess into birds. Ovid, as we saw, 
relates that they received wings that they might search the surface 
of the sea foj Kora ; ‘ but that the exquisite melody of their voices, 
BO well adapted to charm the ear, &c., might not be lost, the virgin’s 
face and the human Voice were left to^them.’ 

Ne tamen ille oanor m«Vendas natus ad auros 
JTantaqiio dos oris liiigiise de])crdej*et visum, 

Virginei vultus, et-TOX liiimana remaiisit. 

We have no evidence that statues of Sirens were executed by any 
of the ancient Greek sculptors whose names have been handed down 
to us, unless we except Pythodorus, who is said to have placed Sirens 
in the hand of his statue of Hera at Coronea.*’*’ They are rarely men- 
tioned by the most ancient writers. We read indeed of ‘ a silver Siren ’ 
in the treasury of the Byzantians at Olympia,’^ But no description of 
its form is given. Yet we find them represented on Greek vases and 
in terra-cotta statuettes of an early period, and in later times on 
marble statues, reliefs, and wall-paintings, and on gems, coins, 
lamps, female ornaments, &c. The oldest form is that of the bird 
with the face of the virgin ; but with the usual tendency of Greek 
ar£J the human element continually increased until at last the Sirens 
appear, as on a well-known sarcophagus at Florence, as stately 
women, completely dressed, and wearing ^a^ diadem and a veil. 

The Sirens are depicted, of course, in eyery possible combination 
of bird and woman, but the representations <?f them have been con- 
veniently classed under four heads : — 

1. The most ancient, probably the Oriental ^orm, that of a bird 
with the head and, rarely, with the arms of a virgin.®^ Sirens of this 
class are found in terra-cotta and in vase painlings of the oldest period, 
both with black figures on a red ground and red on a black ground. 

** 8c7iol. ad Horn. Od, xii. 39. ** Pausa^l. ix. 34, 2. 

Jiahs Bwfow/wv, iv f Tptrwv Kvwapitra’ivos, l^x^^ Kpardviov apyvpovv Kal ^€ipiip 
iipyvpu, — ^Athen. xi, 480 A. 

^ Ovid. Met, v. 552 : — 

‘ Vobis, Acheloidcs, unde 

* Pluma pedesqiie avium cum viiginis ora geratis 7 ’ 
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2. Sirens in whiclft th^ ,two ' elements ate combined in about 

equal proportion^ having the head, arms, and breast of a virgin, the 
thighs also human, but .<?overed with feathers, and the wings, tail, 
and feet of a bird.*^ This form is followed in most of the statues of 
Sirens, in a few Vases with black figures, but much more commonly 
in those with red or polychrome figures, of the perfect ’ period and 
of the period pf decadence respectively. • 

3. Sirens in which the human form dedidedly predominates. In 
these we often find nothing of the bird but the feet, or at most the 
tail and legs, which are not, however, allowed to interfere greatly 
with the fair lines of the female form. 

4. Sirens represented as beautiful women, completely clothed, 
examples of which jire rare, but may be seen on the sarcophagus 
at Florence, in the reliefs of an Etrusca» vase from Volterra,^** 
in a Imsaltic relief in Lansdowne Hause,*’*'^ and in other ^works. 

Of the Vast number of works of art of every kind in which 
Sirens are represented we can qnly notice a few, •in illustration of the 
different types Classified above aif^ of the vsg-ious incidents of the 
Siren myths. • ^ \ 

Sirens of the first class, being without human 'liands, are natu- 
rally represented as sipging only, in accordance with the Homeric 
description. These appear rather often as the ornaments of the most 
ancient Greek vases, in company with other forms both natural and 
monstrous. On* a vase found near Corinth, and probably dating 
from 01. 50 (b.c. 580), a Siren is represented sitting between two 
panthers, but in no ^pictorial connection with them. On the neck of 
the famous Burgon vase — probably the oldest extant Panathenaic 
prize amphora — in the British Museum, we see a Siren of the same 
class. Archaic statues of this class are extremely rare. But there is 
one in the Museum in the Island of Mykonos, and another in Delos. 

On another well-known amphora of the highest period of art in 
the British Museum, with red figures on a black ground, the adv&i- 
ture of Odysseus with the Sirens is admirably depicted. His ship is 
just passing through a narrow strait l)etween two rocks, on each of 
which stands a Siren of the* oldest type, but with long locks of hair 
and wearing a stephanc, while a thh-d is falling headlohg into the 
water. Above one of those on the rocks the name of Himeropa 
(‘lovely-voiced’) is* inscribed. In the ship are a steersmati, four 

rowers, and Odysseus himself, bound to the mast, and distinguished 

• • 

• *■ 

“ Suidas, 8. V. : eTxoi' Si anb /liy rov Kal tkvw e?5or ywaiKuVf tA Si Kdra 

irrpovSuv, Conf. Eurip. No. 903, ed. Nanck : 

^ ^ iTTcpi/ycj irtpl vdtrtp 

Ka2 th 'Xupi^vm wr^p6^VTip apfi6(fTaL 

Muller-Wieseler, Denkm, part i. No. 16, Ibid, part ii. No. 757. 

“ Mon, d, I. iv. 29. 

•• Muller, Denkm, i. No. 10; conf. DodweU, Clate, Tour, ii. p. 197. « 
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from his followers by his heroic nudity. Th^ presence of the third 
Siren, and her action, show that the artist is following some later 
myth than that of the Odyssey. Even one of uiie most essential 
features of Homer’s account/ viz. the binding of Odysseus to. the 
mast, is omitted in some representations, as, for •example, in the 
painting on a phiale by the vase pafciter Nikosthenes, in the * Salle 
de Itikosthenes ’ of the Louvre. 

Of the second type-* half bird and half woman — we have an ex- 
ample in a statue of Pentelican marble found (1863) in the Hagia 
Trias at Athens, and now in the National Museum of that city. This 
figure, which probably stood on a sepulchral monument, bears a 
tortoiseshefl lyre under the left arm, and the plektron in the right 
hand. Similar statues • may be seen both in Athens and in the 
Louvre, and the latte^ contains several terra-cotta statuettes and 
reliefs of Sirens of the second class. This is also the prevailing form 
on the akroleria of Attic sepulchral stela?, on which the Siren 
appears, now playing a funeral dirge on the lyre, now beating her 
breast and tearitig her hair in an# agoi\y of grief, as? on the stele of 
Kallias in the National Museum al Athens, ancj now tearing her hair 
with both hands, as in u sto|e in liOrd Yarborough’s Museum at 
Brocklesby Park. Sirens of this kind are also found ton a few vases 
with black figures on a red ground, but much more frequently on 
those with red and polychrome figures. Some of these, both in sculp- 
ture and painting, are remarkable for the skill with which the fusion of 
the twq natures is effected, and for the pleasing ensemble resulting 
from the graceful union of the bird and woman.^ 

In Sirens of the third class decided preponderance is given to the 
human element, and nothing is left of the bird but the legs, or at 
most the tail and wings. They are, as far as I know, only found on 
one vase, an amphora in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, but they 
prevail on sepulchral monuments even of the third century. We 
pofisess, however, one very remarkable*" example of this class from the 
highest period of art, viz. the exquisite terra-cotta statuette in the 
British Museum. In tliis lovely work we see the Siren in her 
character as wailer, with her head pathetically inclined, and her long 
hair flowing down her back, beating her b/ea^ts and tearing her hair, 
with an expression of the deepest sorrow in her face. Sirens of this 
class n^ay also be seen, in relief, on terra-cotta siabs of a much later 
period in the Salle de Terres Cuites in the Louvre, and on a gem in 
Berlin,*'*' im which three Sirens are represented standing on an island, 
with spurs on their legs like those of a cock, one playing the lyre, 
another the double flute, and the third sinpng from notes in her 
hand. It will be remembered that Euripides^-* mentions the Libyan 
flute and the syrinx, or pan-jJipes, as their appropriate instruments. 

Miillcr, Denhm, d. a. K, No. 756. " HcL v. 171. 
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To the fourth classfc belong those representations in which the 
Sirens appear as beautiful Voinen, partially or completely robed. 
They appear in tms guise .in the reliefs of the well-known sarco- 
phagus in the Uffizi at Florence, in which their famous contest with 
the Muses is pourtrayed.®’ . This trial of skill, in which three Sirens 
— one. playing the flute, another the lyre, and the third singing — 
contend with three Muses, is carried on in the presence of Jtlie 
Capitoline deit*ies, Jupiter, Juno, anJ Minei;ya. Two of the Muses 
engaged are Euterpe and Terpsichore (or Erato ?). J uno, as patroness 
of the Sirens, appears to turn in supplication to Jupiter, but of 
course in vain. All the Muses are present. Urania with her globe* 
and Melpomene with mask, stand listening in the background. 
Three more, of whom TJialia, with the pedum, appears to^be one, 
are inflicting chastisement on their defeated rivals. The last to the 
right, with the palm branch — perhaps the mother of the Sirens — 
seems to be interceding for a Siren who is clasping her Ifnees. It is 
singular that the Muses already wear the crowns made, as was sup- 
posed, of the Sirens’ feathers. . ^h^ artist may, of course, have added 
this ornament in anticipation of the well-known result ; but it is 
more probable tliat in the first instance the featb<ir*crowns had a 
different meaning' ; for the Moirao too are represented on a sarcophagus 
in the Louvre with the same decoration Examples of the purely 
liuman Siren may be also seen in the basaltic reliefs in Lansdowne 
House, and in thc^e of an Etruscan sarcophagus from Vol terra, which 
represent the adventures of Odysseus. In this work the three §irens, 
long-robed graceful wpmen, arc sitting, not in a flowefy-mcad, but on 
rocks in the sea, and playing the double flute, the lyre, and the syrinx 
(pan-pipes) respectively ; Odysseus, wdio is bound to the mast, is 
struggling to free himself.^"* 

The form of the Siren in one or other of the modifleations above 
described is found not only in statues, reliefs, and vase paintings, but 
on coins, gems, lamps,*'*' frescoe'S, bronzes, cistas*, mirrors, and femab? 
ornaments, of which last the beautiful earring from the Crimea, in 
the Hermitage at St. PetersbuVg, is a notable "specimen. 

Like many other creatiions of heathen mythology, the Siren 
occurs in the symbbli^al* and figurative language of* Christian 
writers, and is employed in the decoration of Christian monu- 
ments. On a fragment of a sarcophagus in the Lateran ]M|^seum 
at Rome, which was found in the catacombs of Calixtus, we see a 

representation of th? adventures of Odysseus, The hero bimself, in 

* • 

Miillcr, Denkm, No. 7r»0. Ciarac, 21G» 708. 

“ Muller, Denkm. No. 75^*. For other examples conf. Millin Gall. 10, 0.'5 ,* 

Winckeliriaiin, Mon. ined. 10. 

“ A Siren (I’artlienopc ?) on cjoin of Naples.*, Garrucci, JluJL Arch. Kaj). A. i. 
t. iv. n. 1-0 ; Mionnot, Deacr. iii. p. 618, No. .*>27, and i. p. 221, No. 102; conf. Gold 
coins of Asia Min., Millingen, Stfll. of Anc. Coina, pi. iii. 30. 

” A lamp of Cortona, Mon. Tnat, iii. tav. 42. 
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chiton and pileu?, is' bound to the of ifis ship ; on his right is a 
rower, and on his left another companion, with \J*hom he appears to 
be talking. Toethe right of ' the vesser <are two Sirens with wings 
and bird’s legs, one ot whom, clothed in a <chlamys, holds a kind of 
mandoline in the left hand and a plectron in the riglM; ; the second is 
gathering up her wide robe with one hand, and holds a roll of paper 
in 'the other. To the left of the ship is a third nude Siren, holding 
a flute in each hand. Tie Eossi illustrates theo meaning of such a 
motif on the tomb of a Christian by a passage from a homily of 
cSt. Maximus, De Cruce Domini i — 

' Ex quo enim Ohristus Dominus religatiis in cruce est, ex eo nos mundi illecebrosa 
discrimiua, volut clausa aure, transimus ; nec pernicioi^o sseculi detiiiemur auditu, 
nec cursioi melioris vitae deflectimus in scopulos volnptatis.’ 

This sarcophagus is Supposed to bear the name of Tyranius, and 
Brunn suggests that the Sirfens are intended accemiare la dolce 
suada deW uomo posto dalV altra 

In this and other cases the^Si^ens retain their classical form. 
But there was.a later development of the myth, in which the combi- 
nation is no longer one , of virgin and hied, but of virgin and JisJt, 
and it is in this form, altogether unknown to classical antiquity, 
that they generally appear in the literature and art- of the Middle 
Ages. They are accurately described by Haupt — 

SireuiB sunt marinfe puolloo, quas navigantos piilchcn;]>ma forma ct cantus 
decipiimt dulcctudine, et a capite usque ad umbilicum sunt corpore virginali et 
butuano generi simillima} ; squamosas tamcn piscium caudas babent, quibus in 
gurgite semper latent.’® 

The only work on which the Siren is represented with the tail of a fish, 
which makes any claim to antiquity, is the Roman lamp at Canter- 
bury, bearing the stamp C. Ju7i. Bit , ; but this, in all probability, is 
not older than the sixth century of our era, and is entirely isolated. 

. At a later date" Sirens are freviuently found as ornaments of 
capitals in Christian architecture, and always with the tails of fish. 
On the columns of the^ minster at Zurich lions and Sirens are repre- 
sented devouring the bodies of men, symbolising respectively force 
and seduction. On one of th(> four groups of ‘pillars in the choir of 
the minster at Basle (r2th cent.), a Siren, intended to represent Eve, 
is suqkling a child. Sometimes the Siren holds a fish, the symbol of 
the Saviour, as in the church of St. G,crmain-dfes-Pr& (12th cent.) in 
Paris, and on chairs in the cathedral at Rouen.*" Poets and divines, 
too, of the Middle Ages generally describe them as having the tails 
of fish. Conrad of Wurzburg (1280) sings of them in bis invocation 
to the Virgin Mary 

•• Vide Die andken BildwerM de% Ut^an, Mvseums von Denndorf und Sdionc. 

• Ind. lecf.per sem, (PsHv., 1863, p. 7. 

** Apud Piper, Mytkol. u. Symbol, der ehristl. Buntt, Th. i. 380-93, and Th. ii. 653. 

Bie joldone Sebmiede, ed. Grimm. . • 
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Swa^ diu ^Jf4ne triigesam , ‘ 

Versenken wil der achiffe 
Mit Ruez^r doene grlfTe 
Dill leitest, vrowe, du ze atade 
Diu Mfe dz tiefer sorgeiibade 
Yil mangen hat erledigat. 

So our own Gower (a.d. 1320-1402) in the Confesaio Amantia 

• ^ 

Si|;enos of a wonder kind ^ 

Ben monstres as the bokes tellen. 

And in the great sea they dwellen : 

Of body both and of visage , 

Like unto women of younge age 
Dp M the navel on liigh they be, 

And down benethe, as men may "Bee, j 

They bene of fishes the figure. 

Spenser^* also thinks of them as half fish, and as deriving their 
transformation from their contest with the Muses 

They were faire ladies tiU they fondly strived 
With the Heliconian maihs for maystery, 

Of whom they overcomen were deprived 
Of their proud beautie, and th’one moyity 
Ttansformed to fish for their bold surquedry. 

Dante forms an exception in adhering to the classical form. 
The World comes «to liim in a dream in the shape of a Siren, ‘dis- 
torted above the feet ’ and with ‘ dissevered Jiands : ’ — 

Mi vetine in sogno una femmina balba 
Negli ocelli giiercia e sopra i pie distoy^ta, 

(^on h man mmehej e di colore seialba. 

Oominciava a cantar, si cbo con pena 
Da lei avrei mio intento rivolto. 

* lo son,’ cantava, son dolce Serena^ 

Che i marinari in mezzo ’1 mar dism^go ; 

Tauto son di piacere a sentir piena.’ 

« 

It is in this latest form — 

ut turpitcr atriim 

Desiuat in^piscem mulier forpiosa su.perne — 

that the Siren myth ,has come down to modern times. The ]\Ier- 
maid has hardly yet 'teen banished by tlie cold harsh sentence 
of Science from the^ popular creed. The Nixe has, indeed, been 
driven by the steamboat ffbm her whirlpools in the Bhine. The 
Lorelei disdains ‘ to comb , her golden hair ’ upon a rock through which 
a tunnel passes, and her' sweet entrancing song is replaced by the 
startling scream of the railway engine. Hut they live, and will live, 
in poetry; and the same alluring sweetness, the same irresistible 

Ihirp Queen, ii. canto^'Zii. 30. ” Purffaterio, xix.ifir. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 77. 
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seductive charm Which thrilled throfigh ^the frame of the wise hero 
of the Odyssey^ still breathes in the song of Gojithe’s ‘ feuchtes Weib ’ 

which lured tiie poor fisher-boy to his watery doom. 

• • • 

Das Wasser rauscht*, das Wasser scWolb 
Netzt’ ihm den nackten Fuss ; 

Das Herz wuchs ihm so sehnsuchtsvoll^ 

Wie hei der Liebsten Gruss. • 

Sie’Sprach zu ihm^ sie sang zu ihia, 

Da war’s um ihn geschehn ; 

Ilalb zog sie ihn, halb sank er bin, 

Und wal'd nicht mehr gesehn. 

\Yalter Copland Peert. 



WHY SEND MORE IRISH OUT 
OF IRELAND? 


The question which Mr. Gold win Smith propounds in the June 
number of this Eeview touches a subject of no light interest at the 
^ present moment. ‘ Irish ” and Ireland ” we always say ’ — Mr. 
Smith premises — ‘ but let it new be forgotten “that those names 
cover a fallacy. I’he Irish troifble its seat in«the Celtic provinces 
alone. Ulster — Teutonic, ifrotestant and thriving — ig contented 
with the Union, though certain English politicians Vho hope to 
prosper by the resolution .would fain persuade her that she is not.’ 

‘ Irish ’ and ‘ Ireland,’ ‘ Hungarians ’ and ‘ Hungary,’ ‘ Canadians ' 
and ‘ Canada,’ ‘ Americans ’ and ‘ America,’ we always say, and quite 
correctly. All IriShmen are not Celts ; all Hungarians are not 
Magyars. Everyone knows that a large proportion of .Canadian^ are 
French in race and language; and that in what we usually call 
^ America ’ — the United States — millions of French and Spanish 
descent in the South, and of Irish and Scotch in the North and West, 
constitute a fourth of the white population. These race theories, 
often quite fanciful, are generally very misleading. Ulster appears 
to supply a favourite refuge fpr adventurous, doctrinaires who 
wish to escape from calling Irishmen ‘Irish.’ It •is fully one-half* 
Catholic ; and, of all districts or divisions of Ii^elancf, happens to be 
the least ‘ Teutonic,’ Leinster and Munster being by compaiisou 
the most so. It may be queslioned if any part of Ireland, Connaught 
included, is more exclusivcSy and purely^ Celtic., The extrenae north- 
eastern angle of the island has been, ever since the fifth century, in 
constant intercourse wilji Celtic Scotland. Down to the close of*the 
sixteenth century it Jcept at bay, with marvellous success on the 
whole, those efforts of conquest and colonisation to which the rest of' 
the kingdom, in the struggles of four hundred years, had more or 
less slowly been forced to yield. In the reign of James I. Ulster 
became shire-land, and exchanged the Brqjion Code for British juris- 
prudence. Then first a plantation scheme in that province was* 
carried out ; but two remarkable features distinguished this project 
from the ‘ palatine ’ or other Anglo-Nojinan colonisations elsewhere 

k2 
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in Ireland. In the first place, the cnattive^, instead of being outlawed, 
banished and extirpated, were retained as ci^tivators, though ^ex- 
propriated ’ as proprietors**' In the next place the imported colonists 
were Scottish Celts. Some English did come; but they 'quickly 
tired of the Ulster settlement^ and sold out *to the grip-holding 
Scots.® Into the Pale provinces, on the other hand — provinces the 
"large cities and seaport towns of which were nearly all founded and 
peopled by the Northmen — there has poured from the twelfth century 
to the present day an almost continuous stream of Anglo-Norman or 
English settlers. Although they do not appear to have been either 
very loyal, very union-loving, or very law-abiding, I do not base any 
special theory on the fact. Many Englishfnen have been struck by 
the Circumstance or coincidence that, so far from the Irish trouble 
having its seat irf the Celtic provinces alone, outrage and crime 
most largely prevailed in tlie Teutonised districts.® This may have 
been so occasionally. The truth I hold to be that spasms or spells 
of agprarian .disorder have disturbed every province in Ireland at one 
time or another. * Wexford inay fa;irly be said to occupy a position 
altogether unique ; one that considerably baffles all those race and 
creed theories about Ireland. It is the most largely Teuton or least 
Celtic ; it has always remained Catholic ; it has usually been amongst 
the most free from serious crime or agrarian outrage ; it is the most 
thriving and industrious of the agricultural counties ; it has had the 
fewest ‘ clearances,’ and is one of those most free from large farms, 
sheep-runs and bullock-ranges; it is the most intensely national, 
Pamellite, and anti-English — nay, indeed, when put to it, the most 
formidably rebellious — of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. In fine, 
one needs to be very careful in these matters to distinguish between 
what is mere coincidence or concurrence and what is really cause and 
effect. Paces and creeds stand in Ulster to-day very much in the same 
proportion as they did in the days of Henry Joy McCracken ; when 
that province — ^or rather the Protestants of that province — projected 
and organised the insurrection of 1798. To the politics of 1848 its 
Protestant sons contributed the most daring and devoted spirits. 
In 1874 it sent a typical ‘Teutonic, Protestant and thriving’ Belfast 
merchant to Mr. Pamell’e side, in the jperson of Mr. Joseph Gillis 
Biggar, member for an Ulster constituency. 

‘ Irish,’ therefore, I say, meaning the peQple of Ireland as a whole ; 
and ‘ Ireland,’ meaning as much of that coujatry as one can see on a 
map of the world. 

For some time past an uneasy feeling has been creeping over the 

* Calendar of State Pa^ersJJ^reland), 1603-1606, p. ICO ; for 1606-1608, p. 263. 

^ > See Pynnar’s Survey. Carew, Calendar of State Papers {Ireland)^ 1603-1624. 

> ‘Indeed in no part of Ireland is the ratio of crime so low as in the counties 
where the Celtic blood is unmixed.* — Mr, Oladstoiiey n<mte of Commons y Fehrua/ry 16, 
1870. ^ ‘ 
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public mind as to the wisdom of itoriog up on American soil further 
consignments of a disaffected Irish population. Already some of the 
Irish newspapers have been turning grim jokes on theiact that Her 
Majesty’s Government is reported to be at one and the same moment 
deporting troublesome Irish subjects to America, and yet expressing 
much anxiety that America should extradite or send some of them 
^ back again.’ It»must not be forgotten^ as to O’Donovan Rossa an(t 
other of the dynamite party whom it is now de'Stred to bring within 
British jurisdiction, that he and they were forcibly put on board 
ship bound for America, and given their release on the express con- 
dition that they kept themselves beyond the confines of the JJnited 
Kingdom. They were defposited on the shores of New York with full 
knowledge or belief that there or here they would be at mischief. 
The Government made its election. Just now it may be thought that, 
on the whole, it might have been safes to have such mep, if they 
conspired at all,* conspiring within reach of British law rather than 
beyond it; but the choice was mc^de, and they \Cere^sent where 
they are able to plot dynamite outrages and propound kerosine 
conflagations in a most adv^^ntageous position for such. occu- 
pation. 

The same considerations present themselves in reference to the 
general question of Irish emigration, or reduction of the population, 
as a cure for disaffection. There are evils that, howsoever trouble- 
some near at hand, al-e not likely to be more efficiently dealt with at 
long range. There are blazing or smouldering combustibles that are 
not quenched by merely flinging them out of sight. Reduction of 
the population as a cure for Irish poverty and disaffection is no new 
prescription. It is an expedient which is readily and easily caught 
up. It lies on the surface, as it were, and saves one the trouble or 
responsibility of search, study, or investigation. Various motives 
animate those who urge this emigrsytion panacea, ^here is the school 
of genuine benevolence, represented at its best by Mr. Vere Foster, 
who however has never favoured ^or encouraged | cleamnces.’ There 
is the school of State policy and political expediency, represented in 
the present instance by Mr. GolSwin Smith. ‘ Surplus population ’ 
and ‘ congested districts ’ afre pleaded. ^ It will.be better for those 
who go, and better for those who stay ; better for Ireland, and for 
England too.’ The one ^sumption which, beyond all others, accom- 
panies or seems to suggest and warrant these ‘ clearance ’ prescriptions, 
is the idea that pasture or 'grazing ranges, if not well-managed 
scientifically-cultivated large farms, will take the place of the tillage 
plots of the evicted cottiers^ with enormous improvement and exten- 
sion of agriculture. Indeed this is the cardinal point, the fundamental 
doctrine, of all who espouse the expatriation policy. There was Lord 
Carlisle’s famous dictum as to God’s design that Ireland was to be 
^ the fruitful mo|:*her of flocks and herds.’ Here is Mr. Goldwin Spoiith 
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tHeamg us to ^ district which natusediaslbitended forgfraziugJstilds/ 
And agaiD, more explicitly, ^What is wanted|is the clearance of 
districts, and the restoratiqjr of them when cleared to the purpose of 
grazing, to which alene they are adapted/* This grazing and*pastu^ 
rage idea runs through e\SBry sjjeech, every letter, every newspaper 
article on the subject. Eich, verdant, and profitable sheep-runs and 
bhllock-ranges will (it is assumed) supplant miserable patches of 
oats and potatoes ; tM? productiveness of the land will be increased, 
and a more thriving, prosperous and loyal population will remain 
behind. 

A t^uly singular conception of agriculture underlies this opinion. 
Persons whose acquaintance with ‘grass l&nds’ is derived from a 
residence in Onslow Square or a stroll through Hyde Park may be 
excused for assuming that pasturage will flourish, or grass grow with- 
out more s-do, when a field no longer tilled, or is once ‘ laid down.’ 
But it is hard to. think that writers and speakers of better knowledge 
on this subject ban pretend to believe in such a state of things. 
Every man who really knows anythidg, either practically or theoreti- 
-cally, of agriculture knows that there is land — and everyone 
acquainted w*ith Ireland knows that there are in that country thou- 
sands of acres of land — which, though fruitful under tillage, nothing 
but constant or recurrent cultivation by spade or plough will keep 
from running into waste. The one serious blunder with writers like 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, or rather the one fatal defect in their informa- 
tiofi, is their manifest unacquaintance with the fact that there can be 
seen in Ireland to-day tens of thousands of dcres of land, once culti- 
vated and cropped to the last inch, now relapsed into a state of nature. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the human occupants were ruthlessly 
•cleared away, the farm-plots were consolidated and turned into grass. 
But ere long the unwelcome discovery was made that in grass the 
land would not permanently ren\^n. The population being gone, 
the scarcity of labour made recurrent breaking-up and manuring toe 
expensive, and so, acre by acre, th^ land went back into heath and 
« moor.’ 

We have before us in the results and experiences of three decen- 
nial penods, between 1851 and 1881, abthidant evidence on which to 
judge the loss and gain of this clearance and emigration policy. In 
1846 the population of Ireland was over .b, 000, 000, in 1883 it is 
about 5,000,000. It was in the twelve years Jjetween 1849 and 1861 
that t£e mania for clearances and con^qlidation of holdings may be 
said to have raged in Ireland* In a milder form it has continued 
ever since ; but in those years Mr. Goldwin Smith’s remedy was 
administered with a thoiroughness and a determination that will 
never again be witnessed, because it would never again be tolerated. 
Has it banished Irish poverty or curied Irish disaffection ? If this 
unparalleled feat of depopulation — the •sweeping away of nearly five 
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millions of souls— has notleff^^ted a remedy, with what countenance 
can anyone discourse to us on the virtues of such a specific ? 

Before considering the political effects of this clearance or emi- 
gration policy — that is to say, its effects on Irish (fisaffection and 
English security and tranquillity^ — ^let^ us look at its economic 
results. • 

In 1841 there^were 310,375 cottier holdings in Ireland; holdings 
under five acres. In^ 1861 there were 88,08.\; in 1880 there were 
but 64,292. Of the 246,083 smalffarms thus ‘consolidated,’ as well 
as in the case of the larger holdings up to twenty acres, which under- 
went a like process, many of course contained bits and patcKes of 
genuine pasture-land, or had been so thoroughly reclaimed' by the 
outlay and labour of thje dispossessed cottiers that the soil was^ made 
permanently arable. The majority of these five, Jen, and twenty-acre 
farms were wrung from mountain and moor by the unaided industry 
of the occupiers, who were thus, year by year, and season*by season, 
extending the area of productiveness.'^ It now turiis out that in the 
hour in which this much-abused class — this ‘ surplus* class ’ — were 
swept away, a blow was struck at tte progress* of reclamation and 
improvement in Ireland. Even if it had no^> been so, .it would still 
be a cold-blooded policy to sacrifice millions of population for an 
agricultural experiment. Nothing short of an absolute and over- 
whelming gain in the general and permanent productiveness of a 
country could at ali palliate such a proceeding. A trivial or a tardy 
gain would leave the transaction unredeemed. A loss would stamp 
it as a gigantic crime. . 

It is only within the past fifteen years that the agricultural 
statistics of Ireland have been collected and arranged in anything 
approaching to a satisfactory manner ; although at their worst they 
were in advance of anything of the same character relating to Great 
Britain for the same period. The Census Commissioners of 1841 
collected some statistics, rather ftieagre and incomplete, giving the. 
extent of ‘ arable ’ and ‘ uncultivated ’ land, and the* live stock, and 
the crops of Ireland. Not until 1847 was the ’extent of tillage first 
recorded ; and only in 1868 weie any returns supplied thoroughly fit 
for comparative calculationj?. * There is imfortimately no public return 
giving for 1846 (when the population was at its highest) the acreage 
of arable and of past ore or grazed lands, as compared with « the 
absolutely waste. Untif about fifteen years ago the phrases ‘ waste’ 
and ‘ pasturage ’ were foosely^used ; inasmuch as small farmers grazed 

* ‘ The landlords were unabltf or unwilling to make improvements. They allowed 
the tenants themselves to malfe the pro vie ion by building, and by reclaiming land 
from its original state of bog, or heather, or stony a^ld. It is thus that many estates 
have been created, and almost all have been enlarged, by generation after generation 
of tenants, without assistance. It was the tenants who made the barony of Fariiey. 
originally worth 3,000/. a year, now worth 50,000/. a year.* — Nasmu-Senior, . 

• ft 
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large tracts in the aggregate that weje^ em^-waste, or capable of being 
returned under either head.' In 1851 the ‘ aral^e’ land is returned 
at 14,802,581 ^res; which naust have included, with what the more 
recent returns call arable, the bulk, though^ scarcely the whole, of the 
grazed acreage. In the returns for 1871 we come upon figures 
dealing explicitly with a state of things which nearly ten years pre- 
viously had called forth public* uneasiness in Ireland., It was noticed 
in every county tbatrthe area of productive^ land was ruinously 
diminishing; and it was found tbit the average productiveness of the 
soil had fallen away. Except in such districts as Meath, Westmeath, 
Kildare, and others, the ‘ cleared ’ farms were, to an alarming extent, 
exhibiting signs of failure to hold in grass, ^and were gradually re- 
lapsing into waste or semi- waste. In the Registrar-Generars Report 
for 1881 a glimpse af the dreadful truth is first discernible. Com- 
paring the ^official figures of 1881 with those of 1871, the following 
facts are disclosed (plantations, cities, and towns omitted) : — 


** 1871 1881 

4 Acres Acres 

Under crops, hicliidiDg meadow and grass. . 5, (>21, 487 5,195,376 

Grass or pasttiye . . . . . . 10,071,285 10,076,424 

Bog, waste and water* 4,289,482 4,708,047 


That is to say, in the ten years between 1871 and 1881, not less 
than 418,615 acres have gone back to waste ; lost alike to pasture 
grass and tillage. The Official Report tells the dismal tale as 
follows : — 

Land under grass in 1881 appears to Lave decreased from 60*4 per cent, of the 
total area in 1872 to 49*6 per cent, in 1881. 

In crops a decrease on the ten years, of from 5,487,813 in 1872 to 5,196,876 in 
1881 , or from 27*0 to 26*6 per cent, of the total area. 

In hog, waste, water, &c., an increase of from 20*9 to 231 per cent, of the 
total area. 

Between 1870* and 1878, as is now only too well known, owing to 
the passing of the Land Act being followed by seven ^ fat years,’ 
there was an extravagant hurst of agricultural activity in Ireland. 
Yet it is within this decade tbpt the Parliamentary Report makes the 
exhibit above quoted. One year with another, from 1851 to 1 860, the 
extent of arable land was 5,788,202 acres. In 1881 it was only 
5,195,375 ; showing a loss of 592,827 acres;' and the total is still 
falling. . Between 1881 and 1882 it fell 114,327 acres. 

The destruction of the small-farmer class" has brought us face to face 
with some other unpleasant facts. We have been made to feel very 
sharply that the cottiers and small farmers were the class that most 

■ * Sven 80 recently as the present year, and in reference to the now greatly- 
improved returns as to pasturage and waste, the careful editor of Eason's Almanac 
aUudes in warning words to * the difficulty of distiuguishlng between permanent 
pasture alid mountain laud.* 
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largely supplied us witli^egga, poultiy, and young stock. In truth, at 
the present momept, so far as these products are concerned, it looks 
as if the scientific large»fkrmers of -l^ngland are ,being beaten in 
London markets by the three-acre farmers of Switzerland, France, 
.Holland, and Belgium. .The Irish small farms were not only the 
most productive, but they had proportionately the largest amount of 
capital in live ^tock. A careful calculation from the census returns 
of 1841 shows that-.— ^ * 

Farms of 100 acres and upwards held live stock to the value of 
IL 8s. per acre. . • 

Farms of 22 acres and upwards to 100 — 2L Is. 4(i. per acre. 
Farms of 10 acrea^and upwards to 22 — 2L 5s, 2d, per acre. 
Farms of 3 acres *and upwards to 10 — 3i. *58, lOtZ. per acre. 

The value of stock in the hands of Irish snmll farmers — five jicres 
and under — in 1841 was 4,771,485Z. By 1846 it probably 
6,000,000. In 1851 the class had already been so far destroyed that 
1,002,1 56Z. represented all they^eld ! * 

Let us examine whether in any ^way the agricultural products of 
Ireland, taken as a whole — live slock, cereals, and green crops — 
exhibit a compensation for the loss of five million^ of population. 
The average yedrly acreage under oats between 1851 and 1860 (within 
which period it had already considerably fallen) was 2,074,381. In 
1881 it was only 1,392,365. Wheat acreage in the like period fells 
from 460,802 to 154,009; barley from 221,150 to 210,152 ; turnips 
from 378,482 to 340,097 ; potatoes from 1,039,^21 to 854,294. 
Cabbage shows an increase of 313 acres, and flax of 20,969. Let us 
now see whether an untold wealth of live stock has rolled in on 
Ireland to compensate for all this. The average number of cattle in 
all Ireland, yearly throughout the period between 1851-60, was 
3,480,623. In 1881 it was 3,954,479 ; an increase of 473,856. 
Sheep 3,297,971 — 3,258,583 ; a decrease of 39,388. Pigs 1,194,303 
— 1,088,041 ; a decrease of 106,262. Horses 572,219 — 547,662 ; *a 
decrease of 24,557. 

• * 

This is the exhibit for all Ireland, and a portentous one it is ; but 
when we come to the proVihce where clearances and consolidation 
have been most largely lesorted to (and which is now singled out for 
further operations in the same direction), namely, Connaught, it 
appears that the solf^^uy item of increase in the above list — tfeat of 
cattle — wholly disappears, and there is loss all along the line. In 
cattle the decrease has he^n 38,681 ; in sheep 318,251*; in pigs 
24,316. That is to say, in the province pre-eminently subjected for 
thirty-five years past tp the improving process of emigration and 
consolidation, public statistics attest that the extent of productive 
land has considerably diminished ; whole*' districts of the depopulated 
area have relapsed from productiveness to waste ; there is a ruinous 
declension in the sum total of agricultural wealth or produqe, cattle, 
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piS^ poultry, oats, M^lieat, barley,* 1^re,f potatoes, turnips— all 
haTo gone down. 

, f But tbere is g(eat misery and distress ia.Connemara and Donegal. 
Ireland is not prosperouii. True ; but the pgint under discussion is 
wbetber further depopulation — ^not a better distribution of the popula- 
tion, but actual extirpation — is likel/ to be a cure for or an aggrava- 
tion af the evil. Chronic misery ipay be caused by ‘ over-population ’ ; 
but there are fifty other «nises also from either ong of which it might 
ensue. ‘ Over-population ’ is one of" those loose phrases which are 
cheap and handy ; but how much population is over-population ? Is 
Surrey over-populated? Or Middlesex? Is England, France, 
Belgium ? Two millions of inhabitants may starve under one set of 
circumstances in a country where under another^ ten millions might 
thrive. Twenty-five millions of people in England constitute a power- 
ful, wealthy, and flourishing natign. Had Philip of Spain made good 
his purpose three hundred years ago, and had Spanish Ministers spent 
the interval in subduing, civilising, ^and catholicising England in 
Spanish style from Mjylrid? it is quite cenceivable th&t ten millions 
of Englishmen^ might find it hard enough to live on Englisli soil to- 
day. As for Ireland, fatnine and discontent prevailed when the 
population was under four millions ; famine and disaffection when it 
was under three millions ; famine and insurrection when it was under 
two millions. If we are to fly to depopulation every time Irish misery 
or Irish discontent grows troublesome, down to what point must we 
go to reach prosperity and peace by such a process ? We have gone 
below five millions — four, three, two ; and found them not. Query — 
is it certain that this is the process whereby they are to be reached 
at all ? In Turkey — the richest soil and once the fairest garden of 
Europe, ‘ the teeming cradle of the human race ’ — a population of 
barely 120 souls per square mile are sunk in misery. France supports 
in thrifty comfort 180^ Italy 225, Belgium 421, England and Wales 
442, Flanders 718. .Ireland is ‘ over-populated ’ with 161 ; though it 
has an arable acrea'ge of 73 per cent, of its whole surface, aii area of 
reclaimable land at least another 12 per* cent., and a soil more fertile 
than that of England by 10 per cent.® • ' 

1 put ai^ide as not within the scope bf fthe'se observations any 
examination of the enormous loss involved in the loss of 5,000,000 of 
a population. Even the most rudimentary acquaintance with such 
subjects will indicate that formidable item. In civilised communi- 
tias Q3tan ^ lives on man, or rather men so. prosper by one an other, 
that very often those who go, instead of benefiting, make worse the 
cbances of those who stay. I have seen the whole process in Ireland. , 
Towurlands are ^cleared ; ’ the contiguous hamlets soon disappear; then , 

• Wakefidd ; Sir R. Kane; Mareau de Jannes. JintM Quarterhj for January 
■ 18 S 2 .- > •■■■ ^ ^ ■ 
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the villages fade away ; next the neighbenring towns^ once bustling 
and feirly well to;do, decay and sink into shabby villages:; the county 
capital at last feels the paralysis. Only p6rts of entry like Dublin 
an J Cork, busy with the export of Irish cattle and the import of 
English manufactures, thrive, by comparison ; or a successful manu- 
facturing centre like Belfast expands. The scores of once prosperous 
country towns, like Castlebar, Westport, Trim, Sligo, Tralee, Ennis, 
Tuam, Eoscommon;^ and even cities like Kilkenny, Waterford, Galway, 
and Limerick, find that the source of their prosperity has been swept 
away. In not a few instances grass literally grows in market-place 
and street. The fortunate — ^if indeed fortunate — circumstance that, 
soon after the great clearances began, an extraordinary rise in the 
price of meat and butter set in, and continued up to 1878, threw a 
glow of what was called ^ prosperity ’ over Ii eland for the time, and 
sufficed to conceal from superficial observers how precarious was the 
situation. The lost soil was not missed ; the lost population not 
regretted. But if meat-price'’ should ever fall I ^Ah ! The mere 
check of 1879 created a panic. Jii the day— mot very far distant — 
when the progress of scientific discoveries and of transport facilities 
brings American and Australian meat thoroughly into our markets, a 
terrible Neme*sis awaits the man-hunting and bullock-worshipping 
policy in these islands. The brave and hardy Highlanders of Scotland, 
and the kindly and hospitable peasantry of Ireland, will be wept when 
all too late. * 

Is it any wonder that Irishmen, in view of thp public statistics 
and irrefragable facts above adduced, refuse to believe that English 
proposals of depopulation are for the good of Ireland ? Behind the often 
flimsy excuse of ^ greater room for those that remain,’ ‘ good for those 
that go and those that stay,’ ‘ districts which nature has intended for 
grazing land,’ and so forth, a more ruthless policy is discerned. Mr. 
Gold win Smith scarcely affect^ to conceal it. The Irish are illiterate ; 
they are poor; they are uncivilised, unthrifty, violent, vengeful, lawless, 
against government wherever, they go. ‘ Their fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity and every Anglo-Saxon civilisa- 
tion throughout ifye wor^.’ This is a terrible picture of a people 
England has been ruling, managing, civilising, educating^ converting, i 
training, and teaching, for centuries and centuries. I am afraid that, 
though oflensively exaggerated, it is not wholly untrue. Laws that 
forbade schools or, schoolmasters through eleven reigns of Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoveriap\ dynasties, have unquestionably*^ done their 
work, though the Irish tried hard to break or baffle them, and get 
some schooling contraband. Edicts that banished the native race from 
walled towns and civilised life, that niade it a high crime to teach 
them trades, and drove theni to live like hunted game on mountain 
and moor, have left their mark in the furtiveness of Irish peasant 
character, and in the rude and barbarous squalor of their , dwelMngs^ 
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A land-system which, as has been tardily* confessed by the Imperial 
iregislatnre, even in the present century penal isec) their industry, 
systematically conSscated their property, an9«o kept them in chronic 
insecurity and wretchedness, has unfortunately helped them but little 
to habits of thrift and comfort. ** Longj^ excluded from political rights 
of any kind, and still forbidden to learn at home the moderation and 
steadiness which the responsibilities of self-government bring to a 
people, they are badly qiiSlified for the duties of eitizenship in New 
York or Toronto, in America or elsewhere. Yet, conceding all this 
asesad truth, who is the culprit ? 

This Irish misery is no mysterious problem. Irish poverty is 
created and manufactured before our eyes by a process as simple and 
direct as the scuttling of a ship. The real wonder would be if Irish 
farmers as a class were e^er much above starvation level. For fifty 
years past the /charge has been specifically urged on their behalf that 
for time out of mind extortionate rents left them no means of sub- 
sistence much above that of cattle. Since Sharman Crawford’s time 
it has been explicitly charged that an excfess of 5,000,000i. a year has 
been wrung from them. For eighteen months past this charge has 
been under investigation in Ihe Queen’s Courts by Land Commissioners. 
In the result, so far, it is judicially declared that the rents have been 
unfair or extortionate, on an average, to the extent of about 27 per 
cent, per annum. The rental of Ireland for thirty years past is esti- 
mated at fifteen or sixteen millions sterling ; so that, at this rate, 
after allowing a margin for properties fairly rented, a yearly sum of 
at least 3,500,0002., or more than 100,000,0002. since 1851, has been 
wrongfully squeezed out of Irish farmers. Ay, wrung out of them by 
a process as agonising as the courbash. 100,000,0002. 1 How many 
tragedies of humble life darken the background of those figures! 
How much of unrequited toil ; how much of cruel injustice, of heart- 
sinking and hopelessness ; of hunger aqd privation ! If this hundred 
millions of money, os even half the amount, were in hand just now 
for settling Connemara cottiers on depopulated or reclaimable Irish 
land elsewhere, they would need no help from Mr. Tuke. The lowest 
computation I have ever seen, but which* I" have pot tested, fixes at 
another I00,t)00,0002. the net 16)ss — the diretft and actual loss — ^to 
Ireland in the same period on the disastrous agricultural statistics 
already nsi ted ; while, as if to render inevitable t^e pauperisation of 
the country, within the same period the imperial taxation imposed on 
and drawn from Ireland has been increased from the yearly amount 
of 4,006,7112. in 1851, to 7,086,5932. in 1871. And this was on a 
falling population. The imperial taxation of Ireland stood at 12e. 2d. 
per head of population in 185L It stood at 12. 6s. 2c2. per head in 
1871 — the last year for which*parliamentary figures are forthcoming 
—an increase of 14s. per head per year. Within the same period the 
burden op rich and prosperous Great Britain, with an increasing 
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population, has been lightened by a reduction of Ss. 3t2. per head per 
annum.^ 

But the Irish in Ireland are not only a nuisance T^ith their chronic 
pdverty; they are a danger with their chronic disaffection. Even if 
this also be granted, the question is whether ‘ Begone elsewhere ’ is 
the true remedy. Oh yes, by all means, urges' Mr. Gold win Smith ; 
only not to America, leastways not to New York, where there are 
newspapers and politicians. Up away there in the vacant North-West 
perhaps they might do no harm. Indeed, there is a fine opening for 
them, say, at the North Pole, or thereabouts. ^Canada shudders *at 
the thought of receiving them,’ yet, strange to say, pays emigration 
agents for trying td coax them thither, and sends a gentleman all 
the way to London with an offer to repay five millions ‘sterling if 
spent in sending them to her territory. 

There are few subjects more woi thy of serious attention than that 
which calls forth Mr. Smith’s alarm. Irish emigrants — not merely 
the fugitives of despair, but those deported wholly or partly by State 
‘benevolence’ — do not lose but rather increase their hostility to 
British power in the process of transplantation. Formerly it was 
fancied this would die out. Of the group of dynamite conspirators 
who stood in the dock at Newgate the other day — men whose frightful 
purpose was to bury London in ruins — not one was bom on Irish 
soil. All were the sons or grandsons of men swept away from ‘ con- 
gested districts,^ and sent or driven to America ‘ for the good of those 
who went, and of those who were left behind.’ Whoever has recently 
travelled in America must have been struck with the fact that 
animosity towards England often displays itself more strongly in the 
second and third generations of Irish Americans than in the men 
who were actually driven forth. As long as this feeling took shape 
merely in impossible schemes for invading Ireland, and setting up 
‘ the Irish Republic now virtually established,’ it might have been very 
annoying, but was never likely to become dangerous to this country, 
unless in the almost inconpeivable contingency of a war between 
England and the United States. America may give free rein to Irish, 
French, German, Polish, or Russian refugees, in their conspiracies of 
vengeance, up to a certain point ; but never will the Washington 
Cabinet in time of peace allow an armed expedition to quit American 
waters on purpose of invasion bent. Within the past four years, 
however, a truly noteworthy change has come over the^ plans and 
purposes of the Irish abroad. Enterprises like the Fenian conspiracy, 
though enthusiastically sustained by the humbler classes of Irish 
settlers, never fully called forth the co-operation of the hundreds of 
thousands of well-to-do prosperous andjinfiuential men of Irish birth 

’ See the Parliamentary letums quoted in The Case of Ireland plainly Stated^ 
by Sir Joseph N. McKenna, M.F. ; who eiTectaally disposes of the sophisms whereby 
this state of things is sometimes (^e:ended. 
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or i^ood m America^ Canada^ and Australia. Although abused by the 
extreme nationalists for what was called selfish, sordid, and unpatriotic 
abfitention, these uen at heart hated the iSnglish system of rule in 
lzela^d as bitterly as the rest. They simply did not believe itf the 
iiiiUtary enterprise of fighting the British empire; and were rather 
repelled by some of the tactics and doctrines of the revolutionists. 
Soaxoely, however, had thej)rojectof carrying the Irish national struggle 
in constitutional form but thoroughly combative spirit into the citadel 
of British legislation attracted attention, when the millions in America, 
fldi Irish and poor Irish alike, grasped, sprang at, a new revelation. 
Here was a scheme they thoroughly believed in. They could endow 
this new movement witji the only element of "power wanted to con- 
stitute it* the most formidable combination effected in Irish politics 
since the days of Binulcini. . The cry arose that if the Irish at home 
would be resolute, the Irish abroad would supply the sinews of war. 
No comer of the earth was too remote, no Irish exile* was too poor 
or too wealthy,.for Ihe purposes of ce-operation in a^vast and world- 
wide co-partnership of this character. *The idea was embraced with 
an enthusiasEDP and a steady perseverance truly remarkable, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith cannot now find a spot on the surface of the habitable 
globe where he can stow away expatriated Irishmfen beyond the 
possibility of their bearing a part in what he calls ‘ the trouble ’ in un- 
forgotten Ireland. The United States alone will supply Mr. Parnell 
with funds to an extent no Irish leader ever before possessed. Canada 
and Australia proportionately will not be far behind. It was the moral 
effect of the 150,0002. sent hither for the Laxld League that made 
Irish farmers—previously a most timid and selfish class — throw in 
their lot so absolutely and daringly with the member for Cork. I 
express my belief, formed after some study of the situation last 
autumn in America, that with the resources certain to be placed at 
Ips comm'and by the Irish in that «country, Canada, and Australia, 
united as they jlever were before, he can carry from sixty to 
eighty seats in Ireland, again and again, and maintain their 
representatives during active service ^in the field. One can 
hardly realise the extent to which thig co-qperative scheme has 
taken, possession of the Insh across il\% Atlantic. It explains 
the striking spectacle of that Convention ^ two months ago at 
Philadelphia. There 1,272 delegates from States, dominions, countries 
and citieipi as wide apart, some of them, as jCalifornia and New 
Brunswick, New Orleans and Ottawa — exhilljiting considerable parlia- 
mentary aptitude and ability, and disappointing anticipations ef 
disunion, disorder or violence— pledged the moral and material support 
of probably 6,000,000 of tjie Irish race abroad to the men and the 
movement at home. What their moral support may count for, we 
may judge from a fact which supplies a curious commentary on Mr. 
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Smith’s report of Canadian Apinion. The Dominion Legislature the 
other day formally appealed to the Imperial Government to grant Ire- 
land the precious libertfes which Canada enjoys. •• The Irish vote 1’ 
Mr. Goldwin Smith exdlaims. Probably. Why not ? If the House of 
Commons pass a Liberal measure, it*is the force of the Liberal vote 
that does it. If a temperance measure, the temperance vote. ^ The 
Nonconformist vote is a recognised power i^ England, yet who dis- 
credits any measure in sympathy with ifonconformist feeling by 
crying out that the Liberals are ^coquetting* with the ‘Nonconformist 
vote ’ ? The ‘ negro vote,’ as it was called, eventually enabled Wilbdir- 
force to win. If there is an ‘ Irish vote ’ so strong in the United 
States as to cause Mr. Parnell to be invited to address the Congress 
at Washington, ancP so powerful in Canada as to cause the^Dominion 
Legislature to demand Home Rule for Ireland, it surely indicates the 
existence of. political forces that m^l8t be taken into atcount. It is 
a holy and wholesome fact that every day the solidarity of humanity, 
the public opinion of a world, IS q^tending a corrective and humanis- 
ing influence to which rulers and governments cannot long remain 
insensible. Through mylife I have believed in the tioming victory 
of that influence ; in the disaster that attends upon these doctrines of 
hatred and hostility iiaplacable between races and peoples. If in 
dealing with a plea — and such a plea — for further ‘ clearance ’ of the 
Irish peasantry \ have tried to encounter it with the force of fact 
rather than the vehemence of feeling, it has been to me somewhat of 
a struggle. I cannot write of these things or tliinktjf them without 
some emotion. I regard Mr. Smith’s accusations and proposals with 
much indignation for their injustice,® but with greater sorrow for the 
mischief they must do. Not by insulting taunts about ‘ the master race ’ 
(whichever one that may be) driving the other to somewhere or another ; 
nor yet by cries for expatriation of Irishmen to some No-man’s-land as 
a worthless, dangerous, or criminal race, can Irish hatred hi England 
be allayed, or the inevitable reconciliation of these* countries hastened 
in our day. If Irish agriculture be injured, not benefited— if Irish 
prosperity be repressed, notad.vanced — if Irish disaifection be increased 

and intensified, not weakened or qualified — by the policy qf clearance 

* • • 

* In the dark catalogue of vices and crimes laid to the charge of * the Irish * by 
Mr. Smith is one of barbarity towards ‘ the Negro, whose cruel and insolent o^ressor 
the Irishman has always Wfeen,’ Always 1 Call William Wilberforce to produce his 
Diary : — ‘ All the prinegs of the blood-royal went canvassing through the lobbies 
against the abolition of the slav^ trade ’ — * All the Irish members voting along with 
us.’ Call Daniel O’Connell, -v^jo, in the name of the Irish national movement in 
1843 — most offensively and unwisely, as I think — publicly declined, and returned 
the subscriptions from slavediolding States. Call the Irish millionaire slave-owners 
in the Southern States, like Maunsell White fuidl’atrick McDonough of New Orleans, 
who, in a time when abolition was a criute wiS^ ‘ Teutonic * Legrees, gifted away 
princely fortunes in manumitting their slaves, and in endowing free schools, free 
hospitals, and free asylums for the poor of every race and clime. 
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and depopulation, it surel): is time to tuAi round. The real question 
for all true friends of England and of Ireland is^ not merely ‘ Why 
send more Irish' to America but ‘Why send more Irish out of 
Ireland ? ’ Why not t£ickle the problem of <making Ireland as pro- 
sperous and populous, as thrifty and industrious, as law-abiding and 
loyal, as either Flanders or Belgium ? 


A. M. SULUTAN. 
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In discussing the subject of the fish supply of London, it will occur to 
most that the * sine quS- non ’ of any improvement in the present un- 
satisfactory condition of the trade must be Hhe establishment of 
additional market accommodation. We may then with*advantage 
consider the following questions : — 

1. (a) What is a market? (b) What should *it be? (c) What 

should it not be ? * • % 

2. What is the best modp of distribution ? 

3. Whence come our supplies ? and 

4. Can they Ve augmented without otir having to pass through a 
transition period of high prices ? 

Many people’s idea of a market is, that it sliould be a palatial 
structure, or that it should be a structure at any rate of some kind. 
My own opinion is, that it is a congregation of the buyers and sellers^ 
and not either the building or the place, and this view seems to be 
the popular one in two-thirds of the market towns in England. For 
whereas, if you ask them on any day in the week (not being market 
day) where such and such person is, the answer will be that he is in 
the market-place ; but if you ask them the same question on the day 
on which tlie market is held, thej will tell you .that he is in the 
market. But whilst we keep it well in mind that the concourse ot 
buyers and sellers constitutes the market, it must be obvious that, in 
this uncertain climate, it is well, if possible, that this concourse of 
people, and the commodity in which they deal, should be grotected 
from the weather, though*this is not dfesential, as witness Notting- 
ham, York, Peterborough, Salisbury, and a great number of other 
places, the ‘ market-plac;p ’ of which is an unroofed hollow square in 
the centre of the town^ ^ 

We have assumed that fo.angment the supply of fish to London, 
and to secure a better distribution of it, more markets are necessary, 
and it will therefore becorne our business to inquire what kind of ac- 
commodation is best suited for such a marl^t or markets ; but before 
doing so, let us consi<ler the presfmt arrangements for the supply of 
London with fish, and for its distribution. All the fish sent to 
London by sea, and nearly all the fish brought to London by ralilwny, 

VoL. XIV. — No. 77. L 
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is at present consigned to the market at Billingsgate. The limited 
area of this market, however, of necessity limita also the number of 
the salesmen through whom ' alone fish* <can be sold. The Market 
Committee seem to manage the market solely with the view of ob- 
taining the maximum possible amount of rent for it. In other 
respects, also, the arrangements of the market by the Corporation con- 
trast most strongly with its arrangements in former times, as witness 
the following order, 'which was issued in 1707 by the then Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Eichard Beddingfield. Sir Eichard’s order 
^ states that certain people buy up large quantities of fish, and 

sell the same again in the city market, which practice tends gi'eally to the en- 
hancing of the prices of fish ... for the protection whereof it is now ordered by 
this Court that none hut fishermen, their wives, apprentices, or servants, be per- 
mitted to stand, stay, or remain there to sell fish taken and brought to the city 
market ; so that the citizens may have fish at tlie first liand for their own use, 
according to the true mean'ng of the law. 

Maitland, in bis History of LomIou^ vol. ii. page 791, says : 

Touching the ancient customs of this Billingsgate, 1 have not read, saith Stow, 
in any record more than thi^t, in the leign of Edward III., every great ship landing 
there paid for stjiudiige, twopence ; every little ship with orelocks, a penny ; the 
less boat, called ii battle, a hal' jenny. 

He also says : 

An Act of Parliament was made (10 and IJ of William III.) to make Billings- 
gate IX free market for the sale of fish, wherein it. was enacted, ^ that after the tenth 
of May, 1099, Billingsgate Market sliould be, every day in the week except Sunday, 
a free and open market for all sorts of fisli, and tliat ii should be lawful for any 
person to buy or sell any sort of fish without disturbance. 

The same Act of Farliament also says : 

And that from and after the tenth of May, that person that should take or 
demand any toll or sample, or any imposition or set price of sea-fish of English 
^catching, should forfeit the sum of ten pounds, the one half to his Majesty and the 
•other half to him that will sue for the same. 

The preamble of this Act reads as follows : 

Whereas the public wealth, honour, and safety of this Idngdom, us well as the 
maintenance of trade and .support- of navigation, as in many other respects, depend 
on the improvement and encouragement of the fishery, and Billingsgate having 
time out of mind been a free market for all manner of floating and salt fish, as also 
for all manner of lobsters and shellfish, nevertheiess, divers abuses evidently 
destructive to that trade have been of late years pract'sed by raising impositions 
and tolls, and by forestalling of the markets and other methods used by the fish- 
mongers, in not permitting the fisherwomen and others to buy the said fis h of the 
said ^hermen, to sell them again in London and 'elsewhere, by wliich means the 
fishermen are obliged to sell their fish to the said fishmongers at their own rates, to 
the. great discouragement of t‘:.e said fishennen. For remedy whereof, 'Be it 
eiuicted by the King s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembkd, and by the authority of the same, that from and after the tenth day of 
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Maji which shall be in the year 1699*Billing8gate Market, within the said City of 
London, shall be every fay in the week (except Sundays) a free and open market 
for all sorts of fish whatsoever, amd that it shall SJid may be lawful for any person 
or persona to buy or sell any sqrt of fish in the said maiket without any disturb- 
ance or molestation whatsoever.’ 

It will be seen that the object of both the Parliament and tb© 
Corporation at that time was the safeguard of the interests of the 
public, the consumers*of the fish, and that the amounts of toll or rent 
were altogether a secondary consideration. 

It is, I think, desirable that the Corporation should rev&t to 
the principles of conduct that guided Sir Eichard Beddingfield, and 
that the interests of consumers of fish should* receive primary con- 
sideration. Billingsgate, however (however well ^managed), is wholly 
insufficient as a wholesale market for the population of London as it now 
exists, and any person or company seeSing to supplemenf it by the 
establishment of other markets would do well, I thipk, to examine as 
many existing markets as they po^iljly can, in order to see what to 
imitate and what to avoid. • 

Let us make Billingsgate-Market our first study. I bdve attended 
that market, not once but many times, and shall condense into a de- 
scription of one visit the knowledge acquired in several. 

Paying my cabman, then, on Fish Street Hill as the clock was 
striking 3 a.m., I w|lked down into Thames Street, and found myself, 
as I had hoped, the first comer. I was not long alone, however, fpr a 
porter soon approached smoking; he was soon joined by bthers. Then 
a man came, who unloclced the gates of the market, after which he 
looked about him ; then was heard the quick trot of a pair of heavy 
horses drawing a railway company’s street trolly, on which was a long 
and very heavy box. The box, which is called by many names, as 
‘ van,’ ‘ machine,’ ‘ tank,’ ‘ trunk,’ &c., measured 15 feet in length by 
5 feet 6 inches in breadth, and it was 2 feet 6 inchtes deep, all outside 
dimensions. The full width of the trolly on which it was borne was 
eight feet, and the length of the whole from the horse’s nose to the tail 
end of the trolly was 23 feet Q ipches. 

This box was divided ^bjt three internal vertical partitions into 
four compartments of equal size ; each coinpartnJent was secured by a 
separate lid and locked, ^ch was lined with lead, and each contained 
half a ton of haddocks. * 

(A few of these compartments arrive with cod and other fish, but 
the great bulk consists of haddocks.) 

The trolly drew up near the market on the south side. It was 
soon followed by others, t\^os and threes, until there was a continuous 
line of them, reaching from the front of tb» market nearly to Tower 
Hill, and again from the market upwards to the subway under 
London Bridge. The haddocks were not otherwise packed, but ^ere 
loose in each compartment. * 

“ L 2 
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Ab Thames Street is very narrow, there was only room for one 
str^m of traffi^o between the^e conveyances and the footpath on the 
opposite side of the sj^reet. *The footpaths also are very narrow, 

These conveyances rem^iin in Thames Street a very long time ; 
they are simply treated as warehoiises by the salesmen. The railway 
companies, last year, timed the arrival and departure over a long 
period of each of them. The average detention in this narrow street 
was 4 hours and 49 minutes, and. as this observation covered the vans 
^ containing the prime fish also, it follows that the average detention 
of the haddock-carrying vans would be longer, probably not less than 
six hours. These vans contain only what are called Kit Haddocks, 
which .are not bought by fishmongers at all — they are bought by 
curers and smokery who want nothing else. If it is asked why 
these vans are allowed to remain so long in the street, when a 
costermonger if he stops even a few minutes in the City thorough- 
fares is promptly pulled up, fined, and lectured into the bargain, 
the reply is* mad^ that Coloael Eraser, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Polite of the City, tas made repeated efforts to abate 
the nuisance^ but without avail. Summonses have been issued; 
they have been heard before the Lord Mayor and the magistrates 
* (every Alderman of the City is a magistrate), but the decision 
was unfavourable to the abatement of the nuisance. The matter 
was heard again on appeal to the quarter sessions, where the same 
magistrates sit, and on this occasion the Eecorder decided that 
not only was Billingsgate the market, but tjiat all the streets con- 
verging towards it were a part of the market, and that the police had 
no authority therefore to interfere. This astonishing decision is now 
being acted upon. 

Upon this Colonel Fraser promptly withdrew the police from 
Billingsgate and the neighbourhood, saying that if the police had no 
‘ authority in thege streets, he could not allow the men to remain there. 
Hereupon the pressure and inconvenience, before so great, became 
intolerable. There was no one to attempt even to marshal the 
traflBc, and the Billingsgate people -waited upon him and earnestly 
begged diim to send his mec again. He ^rml^ refused, and told them 
that all that be could do was to furnish them with men, as is done to 
theatres, &c., and to charge them with th^ men’s wages. This was 
done, and seven men were then and are now*in the pay of the authori- 
ties of*the Billingsgate Market, and tjie stfeets are handed over to 
them absolutely. The uniform of the meA is very serviceable ; it gives 
the impression that they are there under^the control and direction of 
the police authorities. 

Let the reader try toi^Dicture to himself what would happen if this 
sort of thing were attempted in SheflSeld, or Mar chester, or Bradford, 
or in Leeds. Market Street in Manchester is very wide, so is the Brig- 
gate in Leeds, the pathways, too, are four times as wide as they are in 
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Thames Street, and in neither b&them is the property more valuable, or 
even as valuable as k is in Thames Street. Fancy a dozen only long 
railway trollies drawing up by the kerb in either of the two streets I 
have darned, each containing two tons of loose haddocks, and standing 
there six hours, whilst salesmen jvere Endeavouring to sell the fish, 
buyers climbing upon the bushes and spokes of the wheels, driving 
their bare arms deep down into the fish to examine them, and drop- 
ping back abruptly* amongst the passengers* and finally, porters 
coming with large baskets for tbe'fisb, which is handed out by men 
kneeling on the trucks, fish by fish, and caiTying the baskets to a * 
distance of a quarter of a mile to be weighed, and another, often a 
greater distance, to eiApty the baskets into ^hand-carts and vans ! 
Why, it would not be tolerated for a day. A dozen, a score oT sum - 
mouses would be taken out by the indignant occif^iers of the premises 
fronting the nuisance ; and if it were possible to conceive of their 
magistrates failing to deal summarily find sliarply with the evil, or 
of a Eecorder giving such a decision as the Recorder of .London gave, 
they would not lose a day in cl&bbing their resources apd taking the 
matter by appeal into a higher court, and liaving the f>reposterous 
ruling set aside. 

What possible objection can be urged against such a state of 
things in Market Street, Manchester, which does not apply with equal, 
indeed with greater force, to Thames Street ? Is it urged that it 
would be a great obstruction to the other tra6Sc of the street? 
Surely, the obstruction is more grievous in a street only 18 feet wide, 
than it could be in dhe of 70 feet wide. Is it that the buyers and 
sellers would obstruct the footpath ? Surely, again, that is worse 
where the footpath is 4 feet wide than it could be in Manchester, 
where it is 1 5 in some places, and in every place much wider than 4 feet. 

Is it that such a nuisance would seriously depreciate the price of 
the property in Market Street, which is very valuable ? The property 
in Thames Street is still more valuable. 

Is it that it would be dro^dfully out of place to have such a 
thing going on opposite the Manchester Infirmary, which is a fine 
building, and very valuable,? Surely, the Customs House of the 
largest city in the world \s, in considefStion, as it is in fact, as im- 
portant and extensive unbuilding as Manchester Infirmary. 

There is absolutely no reason, no objection, which could be urged 
against the infiiction«of such a scandalous nuisance upon the people 
of Manchester, that does ^ot apply with even greater force to the 
existing state of things in London. 

But then, the men of -the North can help themselves, whilst the 
public of London are the most helpless qpmmunity in the United 
Kingdom. They resemble, in matters like this, the mild Hindoo 
or the fatalist Mahomedan. One reads of people who, after taking 
opium for a long time ixt continually though slowly increasing 
doses, can take daily with impunity as much as would I 4 II at 
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Moe lialf a dozen healthy men, and this nuisance has grown so 
gradually that the people affected by it are in;the same condition 
as the Queen 6f Sheba, of a^hom it is mitten, < there was no more 
Spirit in her.* 

To return, however, to our visyi to the market. As we are here 
before the crush begins, let us spend a few moments in an examina- 
tion of the building, before the buyers and sellers* come and make 
that utterly impossible. J^ooking at the entrant to the market from 
the opposite side of the street, you see a massive portico supported 
' on columns, on which a word by-and-by. There is a large basement 
intended for the sale of shellhsh, a ground floor used for fresh fish, 
but not exclusively, ai^d a gallery, or upper sforey, intended for dried 
fish. * 

It was found, however, that the basement and the first floor or 
gallery were practically useless; the buyers would neither descend into 
the one nor climb to the other, and so a little room has been squeezed 
out of the grctfind floor for them.^ * ^ 

At my first visit the entrances into the basement were closed by 
vertical boarding at th^ bottom of the steps leading to it. Since then 
I have found that the descending staircases have been boarded over 
horizontally level with the ground floor, and so a" little more space 
has been secured. The first or upper floor or gallery was unused, 
unless you can call it used when it is occupied with empty packing 
boxes. There was one man who had sought this solitude to get his 
breakfast in in peace, that was all. 

One could not help thinking what a good%ing for the market it 
would have been had this gallery never been built, for it is reached 
by no less than four very wide stone stairways, two of which cover a 
space 20 feet by 46 feet of the priceless ground floor to no purpose. 

The unused basement also seriously curtails the very limited area 
^ of the ground floor, for there are spaces surrounded by iron railing 
and covered ovef with talc or thick glass to give light below. 

The large area of the ornamental brick columns (for they would 
not be wanted if the arches for this had^not been built), also, 2 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet 6 inches each, still furt^her diminishes the space, and 
the two public- houses in tlfe market condibute their demands upon 
the market space. ^ 

^he result is to make the crushing and crowding very much 
greater jthan it need have been even with the present site. 

Keaching the river-front of the markef, one sees, if the tide is low, 
fin* out in the stream one or two stean^rs, from and to which two 
streams of men are passing along planks over intervening barges and 
pontoons, these planks bejpg unprotected by side-rails. The men can 
only approach the market in single file, even if more than one 
steamer he unloading, and the distance being great, and a consider- 
able ascent being necessary, with the boxes of fish, each of which 
weig!^ about 112 lbs., the payment is necessarily high, Sd. per box 
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I ires tcldj inolading tiie xetiam. to the pontoon of the empty boxes. 
3(2. per dozen woul;l pay the men equally well under better condi- 
tions. •* •• • 

One wonders, too, why the very broad space between the river- 
front of the building and th^ pl^e whftre the steamers lie has not 
been utilised. It could all be used without diminishing the water- 
way or impeding navigation more than the area of three or four ifon 
piers, similar to tho^e upon which the Londofi, Chatham, and Dover 
Eailway bridge over the Thames at Blackfnars is supported, as the 
level of the ground floor of the market is sufficiently elevated to allow* 
barges to pass under the proposed platform freely at any state of the 
tide. Half a dozen whip-cranes at the end of this platform would,i 
being directly over the hatchways, pull up these boxes with great 
rapidity, as they are of uniform size and wetght, the latter being 
1 cwt. only. ^ . • . 

The removal of the unused gallery and its staircases, of the portico 
and its columns^ (the shops on •each side the floor, and the iron 
columns supporting the roof neM not»be touched of course), of the iron 
palisades enclosing the needless spaces in the^ area, and the extension 
riverwards high over the waterway, like the reach, for instance, of the 
Cannon Street iiailway ^Station over the river, would not cost more 
than 20,000?., and would rather more than double the space now 
available for salesmen’s stands. 

When it is borne in mind that the rent of stall space is 9cZ. per 
foot per week, 17Z. 11^. per yard per annum, that thaarea of ofle of 
the columns alone wduld readily let for 40/. a year, one is at first 
sight struck with wonder that such obvious and simple remedies have 
not been adopted long ago. If these things were done, Billingsgate 
would be more than equal to all demands upon it for generations, 
and if the vans bringing the raw material for curers and smokers of 
haddocks were sent elsewhere, Thames Street would need no widening 
at all. 

Why^ then, is this not done ? I think that if some member of 
the Corporation were to mqve for the preparation of a map of the 
property the Corporation is ijow and has been long vehemently urged 
to acquire for widening Tflames Street, Sad cutting a new street &o., 
and that all the property which belonged to persons interested in any 
way were coloured red on such plan, they would find that it would 
throw a flood of light upon this clamour and the clamourers. 
The crowding is artiflcial| *• The present market was rebuilt only 
some ten years ago, and i( it were limited to the legitimate, that is 
fishmongers’ business, is amply sufficient. 

It will not be questioned that we have learnt a good deal from our 
inspection of Billingsgate Market, for in qualifying to design an 
important structure it is needful to learn wliat to avoid, as well as 
to learn what to adopt. * 
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Let us now take the* market at Grimsby into consideration. An 
^ount of business is transacted here daily whicl^ is really wonderful. 
As this article was not contecdplated whecr I visited Grimsby I did not 
obtain statistics, but*' it seems to me to be much greater than that 
done at Billingsgate, and yel, so well designed is the market, and so 
simple, there was not a fourth of the confusion or crowding which is 
the most prominent characteristic of Billingsgate. The market, or 
pontoon, as it is called there, is simply a long rdofed platform, having 
the dock on one side and railway sidings upon the other. The height 
*■ of thet platform from the ground is just the height of the floor of a 
railway waggon from the rails. It is, I should think, nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, but the boats that come alohgside are so many that 
they ate made fast end-on to the platform.* The latter is about 
25 feet broad (it Would be better if it were broader, I think). 
The fish, as it is landed, is fapidly sold by Dutch auction as to the 
trawlers, by ordinary auction as to the more valuable kinds of fish. 
After it is sold it is put (with ice) loose into themaphines for London, 
and that whiph is for inland towns, Manchester, ShefiSeld, Leeds &c., 
in boxes and hampers, in which cases on its arrival it is easy of 
manipulation, and the great delays which would occur in its removal 
at those towns if it were sent loose in tanks or machines, is thus 
avoided altogether. They would not tolerate for a week in any of the 
towns in the North what is patiently borne in London. Catch York- 
shiremen, or Lancashiremen either, tolerating one of the so-called 
‘mdchines’ standing, not six hours, but even one hour, in their streets. 
The occupiers, and owners too, of all the ac^oining property would 
make short work of them. But then they are men with public spirit 
and courage, and they think that the trade, and the police, and even 
the corporations too, exist for the public, and not the public for 
'them. 

Once on board .the railway trucks it is speedily on its way to its 
■destination. My visits to Grimsby paid me well. I learnt there 
that a prodigious trade can be done,, and done without any great dis- 
comfort or confusion, in a very plain and inexpensive structure ; room, 
light, free passage for air, and protection from the weather seem all 
that is wanted. Nevertheless, I think thaV if the roof of the platform 
were ten or twelve feet higher it would be better. The roof itself, also, 
in Iny opinion, should be a ‘ lean-to ’ roof, and not a ridged one, with 
leaves drooping to each other. There would then be no need of sky- 
lights, allowing the sunshine to fall uppn the fish, and if the upper 
edge of the ‘ lean-to ’ pointed to the north they would get the light 
without sunshine. If it projected also on ‘light ornamental brackets, 
so as to keep the rain frqm the fish during the loading of the railway 
wagons, it would be a further improvement, as sunshine and rain 
are both prejudicial to fish in a high degree. There are no cellars in 
this market. 
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Th^ Mancliester market Vas the next vieited^.and a veiy excellent 
market it is, or rather, 1 ought to say they are, for there are two fish 
markets, one wholesale and" one retail; r. The wholesale market is well 
adapted for its purpose^ though here, as in Billingsgate, it has been 
found in practice that the cellars are useless. They were intended to 
keep fish in, but it is found that it keeps better on the ground floor in 
a current of mr than below, and tl»e cellars are only now used for 
stowing away empty and broken boxes &c. * 

They have not here, however, made the blunder of erecting an 
upper floor. „ g, 

The retail market is not quite so good, as the purchasers go down 
the centre of the hall between two rows of good stalls, but the fish 
to supply these stalk is also brought down this aisle, and in conse- 
quence, though well flagged, it is very wet and sloppy. It seems to 
me that the two rows of stalls should have gone dowu, the middle 
back to back, with a four-foot passage between them for fish only, 
and two clean, wide, and dry passages, for customers only, down each 
side next the wall. 

We now come to Birkenhead, a very commodious, market, quite 
open on all four sides, that is to say, it occupies 'a square. The 
passages from end to eud are 15 feet wide, and give excellent means 
of getting about the market; there are also cross passages »of equal 
width. But the roof is faulty, it lets in the sunshine, which is pre- 
judicial to fish, and even, though in a less degree, to fruit and vege- 
tables, after they are removed from the gi*ound. ^ And they have 
likewise spent an immense sum in making vaults, which are unused 
by the market people, and have been let to bitter beer brewers at 
very low rents — rents which cannot give more than 1 or per cent, 
on their cost. For myself, too, I think that the outer row of shops 
or stalls would have an immense advantage if they bad had a front- 
age to the streets outside as well as one looking inwards into the 
market. • 

I visited also the fish yiarkets at Bordeaux, Paris, Boulogne, 
Brussels, Marseilles, and many others, both at home and abroad, but 
as a detailed accoimt of eac\i would unduly prolong this part of my 
subject, I will content ftiyself with nlHicing,only those of Paris and 
Brussels. The marlj^et at Paris is very good, indeed, and, thanks to Sir 
Charles Dilke’s letter»of introduction, I and the civil engineer*^ I took 
with me were affor^ded every facility for a thorough examination of 
it. They transact the b\isiness in three ways here. There is, first, 
‘ Vente a la criee,’ sale |)y auction as at Billingsgate ; second, ‘ Vente 
a Tamiable,’ a private bargain; and lastly, ^Les Ventes au detail,’ 
which is simply the retailing by stallkeepers. 

Those who sell by auction are called the ^ facteurs,’ and they sell 
much as in Billingsgate. Those who sell ‘a I’amiable’ (private 
bargain) are called ‘ commissionnaires.’ Tliey stand in a row with 
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t&«it goods in lots (mostly TrholeBale)^ 4liich are placed on ISxge flat 
baskets, very shallow. These flat baskets are a^ behind a line in- 
dented on the floor ; the buyets are outside. On making a purchase 
the seller pushes it outside the indented line, and the buyer places 
on the top flsh a brass labdl stan^ped with his name. When the 
buyer has made all his purchases he gives to one of the 160 ^ forts,’ 
or f)orters, a master label, who then collects and remcrves to the cart 
or van waiting outside all parcels with a similaft: label, wherever he 
may find them. 

r Tha other sellers ‘au detail’ are just the keepers of the stalls 
who retail fish all day. 

But here there was ^a moat elaborate system of vaults under the 
market. ‘ I should think there was as much money spent under the 
floor of the market a^he whole of the siiperstriicture had cost. This 
is also true of Brussels market f but in neither was the underground 
storey used as was, intended, they were simply used, and that to a 
very small extent, *as receptacles fsr empty and Ijroken packages, 
except in one where a box cart was placed below a grating to receive 
the refuse, after the close of the market, and so save the trouble of 
shovelling it up before it was carted away. 

By far the best market of all, however, was the one at Brussels ; 
it beats Paris, as Paris does London, and anyone who wants to see 
what Billingsgate is, should go at 3 a.m., and stop till late in the 
day, and then he will understand something about it. 

At Brussels ,the auctioneer’s rostrum stands against the middle of 
the end wall, and it is constructed on the sam^ plan as that intro- 
duced at Manchester by Mr. Page to save room. On his right is a 
large entrance, on his left an equally large exit. The railway vans 
draw up at the former ; they are unloaded with great rapidity (indeed, 
immense quantities are unloaded during the night). A low bench 
is in front of and below him, and further off a crescent-shaped stand 
ol: platform, graduated like a flower-stand in a greenhouse; upon 
the four tiers of this the buyers stand. , The ‘ forts,’ or porters, bring 
up the panniers of fish and empty them into a large flat basket, 
Bbout 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, which ^ stands on the low bench, 
so that every buyer can see 4.11 the fish well (and the Sanitary In- 
spectors, too, who stand by). The lot is knocked down to some one 
almost as soon as it is emptied. Other porters^ with hooks, draw the 
basket off on to a two-wheeled barrow of the 6ame height, as the 
bench, and as they do it, others in charge* of the barrow away with 
it to the customer’s van outside, or to one of the numerous stalls in 
the market. These are in double rows, back to back. Between the 
backs is a narrow passage about one foot wider than the barrows, 
^ived at the stall, it is pu^ed off the barrow (which has no sides) 
on to the customer’s ground and away again. Between the fronts of 
the stalls are wider passages for the townspeople (these are kept 
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very cliean and verydiy nnil^foot), who visit the market in great 
numbers, and in comfort and cleanliness make their purchases. 

The order, precision,, efficiency, apd great rapidity with wbi^ 
the * wholesale business* is conducted 'is simply admirable. The 
empties are removed at once and carried away by the second door 
spoken of. 

The conclusion arrived at was that it was not needful to spend a 
large amount of money to make a good market building ; that a good 
situation alike for collecting and distributing supplies, plenty of 
room, light without sunshine, air and water, easy access, protection 
from the weather, and due regard to facilities for manipulation, were 
all that was wanted, and that overhead and underground structures 
were a mere waste ofi money. 

Now let us take for examination the best mode of distribution. 

In any place but London you W4)uld have little difficulty here. 
You would open your markets, supplies would flow in, buyers would 
come ; but all that is very diflesent in London. "Trade agglomerates 
in a few hands, in a certain place, *and all concerned make common 
cause against any change, like the watersellers in X^isbon and in 
Barcelona, whose combinations against the Waterworks recently 
introduced in those cities became so serious that they had to be 
bought oflT. So here, it is not only the salesmen in Billingsgate who 
resist, by all means in their power, any and all change, but even 
the fishmongers,* wdio suffer so much, are found arrayed against 
change, unless a fish salesman is mistaken who assured me that 
‘the fishmongers didn’t want it to be easy to get to Billingsgate ; 
people would get to know too much about the prices they gave for 
their stuff.’ 

Well, I can readily believe this, for Mr. Hewitt, a large salesman, 
said, in evidence, that his company, which sells in one year over 
20,000 (I am not sure that it was not over 30,000) tons of fish of all 
kinds at Billingsgate, only realised a penny and a third of a peniiy 
per pound for the whole. We^all know at what prices the fishmongers 
sell it. 

It is not a little suggestive, too, that when the Corporation ordered 
an inquiry into the caufies of the high prices of fish in London in 
1881, the Chairman, ^in his opening speech, said that they meant to 
call witnesses from, 1st, catchers and senders ; 2nd, from caltiers ; 
3rd, from salesmen,; and 4th, from fishmongers. Now what was the 
fact ? Their report, presented August 9, 1881, shows they called 
22 catchers and senders^ 14 carriers, 9 salesmen, and one fishmonger. 

There was some amusing evidence given before this Committee 
(which sat in 1881), illustrative of the results of limiting the trade 
to a few hands, as is inevitable while Biilingsgate is the only market. 
One witness cheerfully put upon record in his evidence that ‘ I never 
think proper to have a partner. 1 am very generous to my children. 
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bat 1 Jb»Te no partner that es to Billingsgate smeUst ‘I love its 
sthells and all its other things. To give you an idea of the intensity 
of that smell) a short time agg'I went to the Theatre and sat behind 
several ladies, and in about half an hour I heard, Dear me, what a 
strong smell of sprats ! ” I knew ve^y well what it was, 1 went outside 
directly.’ He also spoke of costermongers and offal fish. ^ We do 
not want the offal fish, we could not sell it. When those poor 
fellows come down, I myself have taken as much as from 8002. to 

1.0002. in the morning solely in ready cash from these poor men.’ 
Of his income, income from business, he says, ^ I and my sons, who are 
very successful and prosperous men, perhaps we are in receipt of from 

15.0002. to 20,0002. a year probably. I went into the market a poor 
boy without a penny.’ He then went on to say to the Committee : ‘ I 
must say, gentlemen, ‘that we feel in Billingsgate very much hurt, we 
feel very much grieved and very sore to think that . . . members of 
the Corporation should pay any attention to any absurd, frivolous 
charge that may be brought against uus.’ And further on : ^ There is 
really no fault to be found. I believe Billingsgate, and the habitues 
and the parties who do business in Billingsgate, to be almost immacu- 
late.’ He seeins to be a lineal descendant of Little Jack Horner. 

One more extract from this amusing old fellow’s evidence, and we 
part with him. ^ Every gentleman who knows the country at all, and 
the fishings, must know that thousands and thousands and thousands 
and thousands of tons of sprats and herrings are used as manure. Good 
fish 1 ^it will notrtpay half the cost of bringing and sending to London. 
What is the use of expecting it ? ’ 

I merely add to this, that the railway companies bring coal to 
London from Yorkshire for 4s. and some odd pence per ton, which 
presumably pays them. 

Still, fortunately now for the London public, the monopoly has 
been so overdone that a careful examination seems to show that even 
Here ‘the resources of civilisation ’ are not all exhausted. 

South London', the bulk of whose population is poor, could not pay 
the high prices demanded for fish, and although it contains one and 
three-quarter million of people, there are scarcely any fish shops at 
all south of the Eiver, untii^-you reach tHb distant suburbs. For 
example, I drove with a companion from the ^Elephant and Castle 
to Lohdon Bridge in an open carriage. My companion was to count 
the fish shops on the one side, and 1 on the otl^r. We afterwards 
drove between Southwark Bridge and the Etchant and Castle, taking 
the main road, of course, in each case ; tbe|i from the Elephant and 
Castle to Blackfriars Bridge. Then between the Elephant and Castle 
and Waterloo Bridge ; afterwards from the same point to Westminster 
Bridge ; and then from the same point to Lambeth Bridge. The main 
thorough&res and streets traversed will not be less than five miles, 
probably nearer six than five miles. We only found two shops in the 
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whole of these roads which lold fish exclusively, and one which was 
partly a fish and partly a greengrocer’s shop. None of them sold fish 
of the more expensive kinds*. I do not*QOunt the fish shop at Waterloo 
Station and the one at London Bridge, for the obvious reason that they 
are not for the supply of fish' to ^he inhabitants around, but only for 
the accommodation of gentlemen living out of town and going by 
railway, and yet the London population south of the River amounts 
to one million and three-quarters, or three titnes as many people as 
live in Manchester. They have piactically had no fish at all, and we 
may therefore begin in this district with a clean slate. . • 

I have suggested, for the accommodation of people who may 
wish to go into the trade as* fishmongers, that a system of delivery 
should be organised at very low rates, say 2d. per cwt. within a radius 
of one mile of the market, and another 2d. \rtthin a radius of two 
miles, in no case for the delivery to the shops north of thje River; the 
minimum charge to be 3^Z. Thus it would be possible for a shop- 
keeper to go intp business with a capital of a pounds only, as he 
would neither want horse nor* cart, aior stable, nor yard to put them 
in, nor two men to take care of them (one to remain vith the horse 
and van and one to go into the market) ; he or she wTould be able to 
come to market at a reasonable hour in the morning, make purchases 
without being crowded or inconvenienced, and find them at his shop 
door in many cases wdien he got back. At present a man cannot 
become a fishmonger without an expenditure of some hundreds of 
pounds. By the system suggested, a man could emter upon ft well 
with lOZ. or 12Z. This system established, I imagine that where it 
was adopted it would create a new gioup of fishmongers, as it is well 
known to those who have studied the social life of London, that the 
wives of many warehousemen and clerks employed in the City open 
shops in some inexpensive neighbourhood for the sale of stationery 
or fancy goods, or hosiery, millinery, or other iqatters of that kind, in 
the hope of supplementing their husbands’ scanty earnings in the 
City. These laudable efforts, at self-help in a vasib number of cases 
result in a severe loss, and in many, in disaster. Not so with 
the suggestion I have made. Arrangements cotdd be devised for 
greatly facilitating the*busines3 of the. costermongers — abiost useful 
class of people in distributing supplies of food at tlie houses of the 
poor. At present the costermonger attending Billingsgate Market has 
to wait for hours before he can get a chance of making a purchase at 
all, and then has to buy tf.box of one quality of fish. There are some 
who can take two boxesjor more, and thus secure a little variety, but 
the costermonger of small means w^ho has only got 5s. or Qs. to lay 
out in all, is obliged to go to the bummaree and jiay greatly enhanced 
prices fur his limited purchase. At any new market, benches should 
be reserved for the accommodation of this class of buyers. Upon 
these would be hid out aejuantity of fish of all kinds, beginning with 
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a feir terns per day, whioh wotddj be ^ofered to thOTa at wholesale 
pfioes, and they could pass their barrows along -the front of these 
benches, select what sorts, and just as much«or as little as they wanted, 
'and get away with it. « At present the costermonger buying this iish in 
boxes at Billingsgate has to tmvel from two to four miles with it before 
he can unpack it or wash it, so as to prepare it for sale. Ample 
accommodation should be provided at a new market for doing this 
before he leaves the premises, so that, having bought his goods, he can 
commence selling as soon as he gets outside the gates. A further 
ipcheme «is possible, but ought not to be put into operation unless 
absolutely necessary, for fear of placing temptation in the way of 
boys whose moral principle might noi be strong enough to bear it, 
and it would be but a poor result of our labours, if, while trying to 
cheapen the food of 4he poor, we found we were breaking down the 
moral restraints in young people just entering life. The scheme, 
however, was as follows. 

Stevenson Blackwood, Esq., C.B., Secretary of the Post Office, was 
applied to some months ago, and kindly assented to a proposal to 
have all the . rounds or ‘ beats ’ of the rqen engaged in delivering 
letters ‘ mapped out ’ and coloured on a large map of London, six 
inches to the mile. This has been done, and, if other means failed 
of securing the sale and distribution amongst the people of the better 
supply of fish, a ^ Fisher Boys’ Brigade ’ would be formed. Two 
postmen’s beats would be taken as one ^ round ’ ior a boy, and the 
whole'of the boys would be furnished with barrows, on the principle of 
perambulators, consisting of a shallow tray 3 feet by 4 feet, placed 
upon three wheels, with springs, and which is easily movable by a 
boy, with 150 to 200 pounds of fish upon it. It will thus be seen 
that, although at some considerable trouble in organising the plan, it 
would be possible to cover the whole of Tendon with these barrows 
every day. The nuipber of men engaged in delivering the morning 
ifiail in London iz about 2,700. It has been calculated that 1,350 
barrows at about each, and uniforms for the boys, could be provided 
at an expense, all told, not exceeding 4,000^. 

Lastly, very ample space should ' be set apart in any new 
market foi retailing fish. It should be laitl out on the plan of the 
market at Brussels, which leaves a narrow passage between each double 
row off stalls for the fish to be brought to the stalls, and a much wider 
space in front of these stalls for the buyers, and this space can be kept 
quite dry and clean. The market should buJ kept open as long as any- 
body wishes to remain to sell, and should oi|ly be closed on Saturday 
night at half-past eleven, and kept closed till one a.m. on Monday. 

We now come to the fourth and l^t topic — that is, the best 
means of obtaining supplies^ of fish. 

In the first place, a very considerable number (nearly a third) of 
the boats are either the property of fish salesmen and fisWongers, or 
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they have a lien upon tlUhm ill the ^pe of mortgage. One condition 
of this mortgage (^hich is rigorously enforced) is that all fish caught 
in that boat should be consigned tp that particiilar salesman or 
mortgagee, by the mortgagor, for sale. The .boatmen seem to have 
had, from all I can hear, a. hard time of it in this matter. The 
interest now charged is 7^ per *cent. Until very recently nothing 
was lent under JiO per cent., the amount advanced seldom exceeding 
three-fifths of the cost of the boat, and very often much less. The 
mortgagor is obliged to insure his boat for the security of the 
mortgagee, and the policy is deposited with the mortgagee^ 
The commission on the sale of the catch of the trawler averages 
not less than 40!. per annum. It is easy to see what a ^good 
thing ’ the mortgagee has of it ; but tliis fs not all. The mort- 
gagee frequently combines tlie business of a ship’s husband or ship’s 
chandler with that of money-lendipg and fish-selling. In this 
case he requites the mortgagor to buy the whole of his provisions 
(beef, pork, bread, &c.) of him^ He must also*‘buy of him sails, 
cordage, fish tackle, and even, sea-boots, jerseys, and 'other clothing 
which he and his apprentices wear. The unfortunate mortgagor is 
‘ worked,’ as it is called, ‘ up hill and dowU dale,’ and in some few 
cases the whole ef the profits earned by the boat are netted by the 
mortgagee. Such, however, is the abundance of fish in the North 
Sea, that, notwithstanding these very onerous conditions, the smack- 
owners, as a class, H^hrive, and the man of one boat speedily obtains a 
second and a third out of savings ; the man who has two or three, 
speedily obtains six on seven ; and it may be said, witli perfect truth, 
that the far greater portion of boats now fishing in the North Sea 
have been bought and paid for by the earnings and profits of smack- 
owners made in the trade. Two courses are open to merchants— 
either to buy at the ports supplies of fish sufficient for their purpose, 
or to purchase and equip boats and catch the fish themselves. 

1 was a good deal surprised, diuing the time whjch I have spent at 
the vai'ious ports, to find that the fishermen had to psty so high interest 
for their money. The security is unimpeachable, because, if the boat 
is lost at sea, the mortgagee's risk is fully covered by the policy which 
he holds. I can only acoeuht for the bjgh rates charged by the fact 
that so many are competing for loanable capital, and it is not much 
known outside the polls themselves how profitably money can be em- 
ployed in this way. The mortgage deed is simplicity itself, costing next 
to nothing, as indeed all documents affecting shipping are. The sums 
advanced being small— from 300!. to 400!., and 500!. to 600!* in 
each case— probably rendWs this class of business not worth the notice 
of large capitalists, excepting those w ho are in the fish trade, and who 
are unwilling, of course, to accept a Idwer rate of interest when 
they can get a high one, though they are now obliged to accept 7^, 
whereas, only very recently, 10 per cent, was the recognised rate of 
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intoest charged. I know.a case of one^ fishm&nger who, in addition to 
employing a person at one of the north-east ports ip purchase supplies 
of fish for him, I\as another whose sole occupation is to lend money on 
mortgage to boat-owners. Of course it is pecessaiy for this purpose 
to have some one acquainted with the value of the boats, and a person 
resident in the port knows almost every boat that sails by name, date 
of launching, as also everything else connected with tlje trade, so that 
he can thoroughly protect his principal from loss. That it would pay 
a company to enter upon this class of business with a large capital 
^nd by , means of steam carriers to bring the fish to London, there can 
be no doubt. I am told, and I believe it to be true, that one large 
company engaged in the fishing trade transacted business last year 
with the following results. They debited their fleet with the full 
amount of insurance which would have been charged to them had 
they been ii^sured outside ; nea;;ly the whole of this was profit. They 
added a considerable sum to a depreciation fund, they bought and 
paid for a new steamer out of the revenue, and they divided 15 per 
cent. A corporation so formed would not merely secure, with almost 
absolute certainty, very high dividends, but would also serve the 
equally important purpose of supplying food, good, wholesome, and 
cheap, to the much-enduring inhabitants 0 / this la/ge city, since it 
is quite clear that the fish at least have no particular preference for 
the nets of those now engaged in the trade — they are as accessi- 
ble to the new comer as they are to those who are now in the 
trade; and it is quite certain that the population of London would 
gratefully appreciate the commodity when brought to London. A 
company starting this business now would enjoy unusual facilities 
in London for the disposal of their goods, without encountering the 
opposition of those engaged in the trade. It will have been ob- 
served by thoughtful men who have watched the course of trade in 
London for the last twenty years, that owing to the increasingly 
Crowded state of .the navigation of the Thames, docks are being 
built lower and lower down the river. I believe, but am not quite 
sure, that it is contemplated to construct docks as low down as 
Tilbury, opposite Gravesend. Any portion of the banks of the river 
connected*with London by r^bilway is practi'ially now part of London 
itself, just as much as St. Katherine’s Dock was. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Eailway Company h a ve^ recently established a 
continental service of trains, and opened a new route to the Conti- 
nent by way of Queenborougb, on the Isle of sLeppey, at the mouth 
of the Thames, and Flushing; for the accommodation of this traffic 
they have constructed a short branch from their main line to Queen- 
borough, and have there erected a jetty alongside of which large 
steamers can come at any state of the tide. The trains from Queen- 
borough to Ludgate Hill take exactly one hour and thirty minutes for 
the journey. Let us suppose, therefore, ,that such a company as I 
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have glanced at had a fleet' qf boats fishing in the North Sea and 
three or four steam carriers collecting fish from them for conveyance 
to London. If they run to Queenborotigh instead of Billingsgate it 
is preftty clear that they would make four trips to and from the fishing 
grounds, for three which they can make If they come up sixty miles of 
river navigation to Billingsgate. Ihey would also 'escape the con- 
tinual accidents* which occur to boats coming and going in the riv^er, 
and which, I am told, in some form or other, Inflict or receive some 
trifling damage one trip in five, Ivhere the trouble of adjusting the 
claims for damages is out of all proportion to the amount of -moneys 
involved. I have carefully examined the ground at Queenborough, 
consulted the managing director of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Kailway Company on - the subject, and he answers for the perfect 
willingness of the company to lay out at once whatever may be 
required should further facilities be meeded for the reception and 
accommodation of this traffic, and that the company will also be 
prepared to quote a moderate rate for fish brought by this route into 
London. The boats would escape from tlie delays arising from fog, 
and from getting the men together when once they have got ashore. 
U'hey would be free from pilotage dues, tolls at Billingsgate, and 
a great number of othcA' charges, such, for instance, as the 3cZ. a 
box which is cliarged for landing the goods, and a further charge 
(varying from Ad, to 6d,^ and more) which is charged in Billingsgate 
lor carrying it from' the auctioneer’s stand to the cart of the buyer, 
and, in point of lact, of the numerous expenses connected with landing 
and selling fish at tliat-^market. There would be a very considerable 
pecuniary ad van titige in adopting this particular route ; but even sup- 
posing this were not so, and it was found at any lime in the future that 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company raised the rates 
unduly, they would still have access to Ifillingsgate, and also to any 
other river markets which may be made ; and I have stated what the 
company already engaged in this business is earning, even under pre- 
sent circumstances. This is one of the few cases in which supplies 
can be augmented, nay doubled, without going through a long pre- 
liminary period of high or higher prices. For example, coal gets 
dear, as in 1872, 1873, ai/d 1874, and uipital is at length', though 
very slowly, attracted to its production. Here, however, a much less 
period of time would suffice. 

Few who see a smoked haddock on their table know what an extent 
of capital and labour are engaged in the production of smoked had- 
dock, or how rapidly a gre.|.t, steady, and almost inexhaustible supply 
was obtained from the North Sea as soon as a demand for it arose. 
This fish when caught is qjed for two different purposes. The 
greater part is used for smoking, and the "rest is used fresh for the 
table. The former portion, that for smoking, is probably not less 
than fifty times as much as the latter. When caught, the haddocks 
VoL. XIV.— No. 77. M 
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iitegaded for smokiDg are immediately 'eviscerated and (together with 
a quantity of ice) are either stowed away in bulk in ‘ pound ’ (the 
pounds are like the stalls v? a stable, iti.the hol*d of the ship), or in 
boxes holding about six stones of fish each ; the boxes theinselves 
WQigh 22^ lbs. each. • ^ 

The fish intended for the table are not eviscerated, hence they 
afe called ‘round’ haddocks to distinguish them from the others, 
which are called ‘ kiif’ haddocks. 

Of course there are sometimes a few soles, or a few turbots, plaice, 
« and other fish in the trawl when it is lifted, and these are also packed 
in boxes \vhich are called boxes of ‘ mixed.’ 

As haddocks are used for two distinct purposes, so the fishing for 
them itself is conducted in two distinct ways. The boats are said 
to be ‘fleeting’ or fliey are said to be ‘single boating.’ When they 
are ‘fleeting’ there are from AGO to 120 boats (worth on an average 
l,200i. apiece) -fishing in company. They are in command of an 
admiral who jecjeives, in addition ^o his pay as skipper, tlireepence 
for each boat every time her ifsh is taken out of her by the steam 
carrier (getkerally daily). Four steam ciirriers are attached to each 
fleet. These fleets remain at sea from six to eight months, either 
on or near the Dogger Bank, if fishing for offal* and cod ; off the 
Dutch coast, on the Horn lleef, or on the 8ilt, for ‘ prime ’ generally, 
and on the Silver Pits for soles. 

When ‘ fleeting ’ the catch is always packeef in boxes with ice. 
Wlfen ‘ single boating ’ it is generally packed in the ‘ pounds ’ I 
have described. As it will keep fresh longer^in large bulk with ice 
than it will in the boxes, this obviates the necessity of returning to 
port so often as would otherwise be needful. The ‘ fleeting ’ boats 
have their catch collected at sea as nearly as possible daily by the 
steam carrier, vrhich immediately makes the best of its way to port. 

Owing to tbe fact that Grimsby and Hull are so much nearer 
* the fishing ground than London is, by far the larger portion is carried 
into those j^orts, aud thence sent ofiT^by night trains to London. 

The more valuable kinds of fish on being landed are packed into 
large boxes or hampers, but tbe ‘ kit ^ haddgcks are put loose into 
what are called machines^ These maclfines are long boxes lined 
with lead, some 15 feet long by 5 feet G incjies broad and 2 feet 6 
inches deep, which are divided internally into four equal spaces each 
of which holds half a ton of fish, and the maqjiine is carried on the 
railway on a railway truck or waggon af^ith low sides. On arriving 
at London these machines are lifted bodijy from the railway waggon 
by a powerful hydraulic crane, lowered on to a strong street trolly 
and drawn by horses into Thames Street, where they form a long 
line, sometimes a quarter of a mile long, and these are the things 
(and these only, as anyone may see any day by going into Thames 
Street) that cause the obstruction and •overcrowding, as, containing 
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the less valuable fish, they wail until the vans containing the prime, 
which is sold first, are unloaded. The detention is sometimes for 
eight or nine hours (the average over a l«ng period was found to be 
4 hours and 49 minutes)*, so that the average detention of the 
tanks containing offal is probably^not under six hours. Some cod 
and other kinds of prime are carried in these tanks or machines, 
but the quantity is very small indeed compared with that of tlfe 
‘ kit ’ haddocks, the great bulk of cod &c. being* packed in boxes and 
hampers. 

The quantity of * kit ’ haddocks or haddocks for smoking brought 
to London daily per railway is about sixty tons. The greater part 
of the people who smoke it live and carry on, their business in the 
Borough and in Lock’s* Fields near the Walworth Eoad. The names 
and addresses of all the buyers attending the Sunday market were 
taken for me one morning ; there wert^ nine of them north of the 
Thames and nineteen south of it. The larger buyerj^ also are on the 
south side. , • ^ • 

As more than 1,500 fishing-smadis from the Humber alone are 
fishing continuoudy for months, it follows Jhat everY*tide which 
flows brings some part of them (or steam carriers from them) into 
port. The perishable nature of their cargo brooks no delay in dealing 
with it ; so, as Billingsgate is closed altogether on Sundays and as 
the ordinary business of the railway goods department is also closed 
on that day, it came about that consignees went to King’s Cross to 
release their goods on Sunday mornings, and there is tiow a market 
there early every Sundhy morning. On the day I went, there were 
twenty-seven railway truckloads for sale ; the sale was speedily 
effected, without crovrding, inconvenience, or wrangling. On two 
days when I sent my servants there were twenty-four and twenty-six 
respectively ; the average I was told was twenty-six, and, what 
seemed strange to me, I was told that the prices realised on Sunday 
are higher than on other days, which was aceoiintQd for by a fisli 
merchant in this way : ‘ You see, the buyers can get to see the fish 
here, in Thames Street they cari’t ; that’s how it is,’ 

Now all this fish was ‘ kit’ haddocks, not a pound of ayy other 
kind. The other sorts, I suppose, are s?ht elsewhere or otherwise 
disposed of. ^ ^ 

All the buyers come to buy ‘ kit ’ haddocks for smoking and 
nothing else. • , 

On the morrow, and indeed on every other day in the week, this 
fish and these buyers are al( struggling, and at times almost fighting, 
to get as near to Billingsgate as they can, and are the occasion of 
horrible confusion and inconvenience there. , 

What if the fruit merchants on the other side of Thames Street 
were to bring all the oranges landed in Southampton and Liverpool 
in machines, and insist upon*keeping the vans standing whilst they 
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were leisurely transferred by hand initd baskets in Thames Street ? or 
what if some one were to apply to the Corporation for a licence to 
erect in Thames Street for six hours evei;y day a* stall eight feet wide 
extending from Fish Street Hill to the Tower of London ? 

Yet neither of these proposals would be one whit more unreason- 
able than the astounding abuse which from a small beginning has 
gS'own to such huge dimens’ions. everybody too busy meantime to 
analyse minutely the^cause cf the horrid discomfort of which all so 
justly complain. 

Aj 5 Professor Huxley says that all the fish which is now caught in 
the North Sea does not probably exceed five per cent, of what might 
be caught without the least fear of exhausting the supply, it is clear 
that there is room for indefinite extension of the beneficent industry 
of catching it. It is also clear, from the evidence I have quoted, and 
it is besides clear to myself from personal investigations at the ports 
extending over a long period, that there arc now at once and imme- 
diately very larg6 supplies available, if the pernicious combination 
which seeks to limit the adventbf fish to London to their own hands, 
can only b/3 successfully encountered. , This monopoly does much 
more harm than appears on the surface. 

I remember taking much interest, soma time ago, in tracing the 
enormous growth in our imports of tea consequent upoii successive re- 
ductions of duty ; 50,000,000 lbs. I think, if I reinoml)er correctly, was 
added to our consumption by a reduction in tfio duty of sixpence 
« pei^lb. It follows that the pre-existent duty not only extracted a given 
amount from the pockets of the consumer, bipt that it prevented this 
augmentation in consumption. Imports are paid for by exports ; so that 
all the manufacturing activity and commercial enterprise engaged in 
preparing all the manufactured goods with which the extra tea was paid 
for was also prevented. So with the merciless monopolists who have 
so long and so grievously enhanced the price of fish to Londoners ; 
■■ they have prevented, in old Mr. Stevenson’s words, the comical 
witness already quoted, ‘thousands and thousands and thousands 
and thousands of tons ’ of excellent food from ever reaching London 
at all. * * , 


Samuel Plimsoll. 
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THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF THE 

ARMY. 

It is a common boast the military and naval forces of Great 
Britain are composed entirely of volunteers, and that as Englishmen 
we are free from compulsory service ; Vhi 1st the great C&ntinental 
nations are compelled to have recourse to it. Tlio^i^ who have lived 
abroad, and liave watched the opefaUon of the laws of •conscription, 
have some knowledge of the various eVils connected with it ; but are 
ehieny struck by the fact of 'the large numbers of abl^-bodied men 
who are taken froip industrial occupations — about 1 per cent, of the 
population — and compelle*d to serve in the military forces of their 
country for several years, at \Yages which, including food, clothing, 
and lodging, are far,b(ilovv what the sajne men could earn if free to 
work as mere labourers. 

Tliey little think of the burden imposed upon thos? countries by 
the necessity of every male child being registered and under observa- 
tion from infancy to manhood, so as to prevent escape from liability 
to military service. Liberty of action is unknown, notice having to 
be given of every cliange of residence by parents until the time comes 
for selection, which is in the first iiistanci^ etTected miicli in the same 
way as cattle arc chosen in a market. The whole of the male popu- 
lation on reaching maturity are medically inspected, Vith the excep- 
tion of notorious ’cripples, and a very few, such as the only sons of 
widows, who are legally exeujpt, and, after iT'jeclion of the weakly, 
the ballot decides win? anaong the able-bodied are to l)e Uiken for 
service. ^ 

In Germany, althomgh all are liable, only about one-third jare 
taken for military service, two-thirds remaining free, or only liable to 
be taken in the event ^ war, for transport and other non-combatant 
services. The burden of thr&e years’ service with the colours, in the 
case of some of the young men who are studying for professions, is so 
great, and so destructive of their professional prospects, that a special 
provision has been made, by which, if thejb serve for a year at their 
own expense, and then pass a satisfactory examination, they are 
allowed to remain in civil life, subject only to be called out wi h the 
reserve for service in war. * 
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By this means young men can purWe their studies without inter- 
mission, after completing their year of military service; but the 
privilege gained is individual, and other* members of the same family 
are not relieved thereby of their liability, but have to take their 
chance of the ballot when their tjme comes. 

By this system, the tax of military service is imposed by lot, and 
ii' exacted alike from all without favour or affection*, and without the 
power of purchasing'^ exemption, would press upon the various classes 
of society with very different weight. The poor man, if drawn into 
the service, would get his living whilst losing comparatively little by 
the change. The artisan, taken at an age when he was acquiring per- 
fection in his art, by. being deprived of the" power of exercising his 
craft would not only suffer material loss in this respect, but have to 
give up a high rate'of wages and a comfortable existence for the rough 
life of a barrack-room, witli, comparatively speaking, nominal wages. 
The interruption of three years in the career of a young man study- 
ing a profession, or starting in mo/cantile business, is, if not ruinous, 
at least disastrous ; while in the case of a young man of wealth and 
independent means, military service in the ranks may be inconvenient 
and distasteful by interrupting his pleasures and amusements or 
preventing foreign travel, but can cause 'no serious injury ; on the 
contrary, it may be beneficial by teaching habits of discipline. The 
chance of being drawn for military service, however, is such that in 
some countries it almost comj^els the rich to enter the service as officers. 
It is evident, 4:herefore, that the various classes of society must feel the 
tax in different degrees, and that it must wefgh very unequally upon 
them ; in fact, it is not conceivable that anything but the direst 
necessity would ever induce a nation to accept compulsory service, 
and it may well be questioned whether it would even be tolerated 
under these circumstances, if worked with strict impartiality and 
justice. The efiect, also, of having young men of fortune and high 
social position in the ranks, which must be the case if there be no 
power to purchase freedom from service, would be*a serious difficulty 
in the maintenance of order and discipline. If, on the contrary, the 
power of purchasing exemption from sejvice weie granted, its exercise 
would add to the unequal ^Fects of the b&rden ; the price to be paid 
would be insignificant to the rich man, verj^ onerous to the man of 
moderate means, and utterly unattainable Ijy the artisan class. A tax 
of this nature imposed by lot would be imbeaiable. 

Compulsory service also would not give us what we require, being 
altogether incompatible with service in jlndia and the Colonies, so 
much so that France is now contemplating the formation of a small 
colonial aimy on the prii^ciple of voluntary service. 

Thanks to our insular position, the integrity of which is now 
for the first time threatened by those speculators who are pro- 
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motiug the couBtruction^of tlie^bannel Tunnel, we have not hithertu 
had occasion to haive recourse to compulsory service for our army, 
which, if of similar dimensions to those, maintained during peace in 
Continental countries, weuld be 352,000 strong within the limit of 
the United Kingdom, with i*eseryes caf^able in the event of war of 
bringing it up to about 1,200,000 men. Hitherto we have been 
content to maintain a comparatively small ai*my for much more c<Tm- 
plicated and various duties, including the preservation of peace and 
order at home; the defence, in conjunction with the navy, of the 
United Kingdom and our colonies and possessions abroad against, 
foreign enemies ; and for securing our interests in the latter from 
the attacks of dissatisfied and mutinous inhabitants within, and of 
civilised or semi-civilfeed people beyond, llieir borders. 

The principal duties of the llritish army ha^e always been during 
recent periods of our history in contieetion with our colonies and 
possessions beyond the seas, and therefore, until 1854, the army was 
under the eontrol^of the Secretar^^of State for the Colonies ; a separate 
War Department having been'ereafed only during the progress of the 
Crimean War. The diitiespf the array have remained tjie same since 
this change, with the exception that the protection *of our Indian 
possessions has been transferred entirely to the Royal army. The 
army may also have to take part in (bntinental wars in the future as 
it has done in the past under exceptional circumstances ; such a 
contingency, however, since the modern creation of the huge armies 
of the great Continental Powers, has become less probable, and*what 
wo have chiefly to prelude for now as formerly, is the defence of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and of the Greater Britain beyond 
the seas. The first and -most important means to this end is un- 
doubtedly the navy, wliich, to be eSective, must have its operations 
based upon coaling and refitting stations in all parts of the world 
wherever its squadiuns and cruisers may be required to operate 
against an enemy. These should be secured by defences, and protected 
by adequate garrisons, without ^which our squadrons might some day 
find themselves deprived of their means of locomotion, and become, 
therefore, powerless. * 

The army, then, is refiuired for thc^defeiice of our home shores, 
and of our coaling anc^ refitting stations at liome and abroad, also for 
the protection of Britisli interests and the maintenance of the Qtfeen’s 
government in thos% of Her Majesty’s possessions, such as India or 
South Africa, which, from* .the ^veakness of tlie British-born white 
population, are unduly exposed to operations whether of disaffected 
persons within, or of enemies beyond, their frontiers. In order to 
achieve these objects, we maintain an army which, for the last ten 
years, from 1873 to 1882 inclusive, has averaged 189,343 men of all 
ranks, of whom 8,042 were officers and 181,301 non-commissioned 
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officers and men.* Of this force, an average of 92,737 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men have been at home, about 62,595 in India, and 
25,968 in our other possession*; including Ihe Mediterranean fortresses, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, the Maurttius, South Africa, the 
West Indies, Bermuda, and tlie Doniinion of Canada. 

It will readily be conceded that the force in India is marvellously 
smhll in proportion to the extent of the country and“ the immensity 
of its population, which very nearly equals that of all continental 
Europe put together, and that there can be no prospect whatever of 
•its reduction, so long as we retain the government of that country. 

The small force, 25,968 men, distributed in our various stations 
abroad (exclusive of Infiia), is totally inadequate for the defence of 
those few important positions which, if our ships of war are to keep 
the sea during a wa!* with one or more maritime Powers, must be 
maintained* for the purposes t)f supplying them witji coal, and of 
enabling them to -be refitted and occasionally docked — an operation 
which is necessary to prevent therfi from losing Uieir efficiency as 
cruisers. , “ 

The forca at home, ^ 92,737, fulfils several important duties. It 
supplies our home garrisons and furnishes reliefs for the 88,494 men 
who are abroad, for which purpose — allowing an average of six years’ 
service for each man beyond the seas — nearly 20,000 would have to 
be sent from the United Kingdom annually. Tl^is force also fulfils 
the important function of a second line to the troops stationed 
abroad ; with its own reserve, now numbering about 30,000 men, it 
is the only trained military force the country lias to depend upon to 
reinforce the troops in India, Africa, or elsewhere ; to bring up the 
garrisons of our coaling stations to that strength without which it 
would be an act of madness to leave them during a war with any 
powerful maritime State ; and to undertake such operations as those 
which have been lately carried on in Egypt. It is only necessary to 
recall to mind thcr events of the mutiny in India, and the consequent 
demands then made upon our home army, and to reflect upon the 
possibility of a recurrence — which God forbid — of such a calamity, 
combined with political difficulties with a European Power, which 
might compel us to reinforce* our more important garrisons abroad, 
•or even with the demands of a South Africa® or Egyptian war, and 
it will be at once apparent that our military “machine is desperately 
small for the work it has to perform ; and tfhat under conditions 
which may not be by any means remote, tind may come upon us very 
suddenly and quickly, we shall run most dangerous risks if it is not 
maintained at its full strength, in a thorough state of efficiency and 
organisation, fit for service at any moment. The present exceptional 

^ During the ten years from 1862 to 1872 tlie average was 109,400 of all ranks. 
The largest number (luring twenty 3'ears was in 1862, when the strength of the 
army was 222,8.39 ; and the least number in 1870, when it was 180,444. 
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call upon its resources to supply a small army of occupation in E^pt 
takes materially from its strength, and will, if the occupation is 
prolonged indefinitely, render an increase to the army necessary 
to enable it to comply with the normal demands to which it is 
subject. r * 

The question of the efiSciency of the army is not one of party, but 
interests all alike — high and low, rich and poor, Radical or TorjF^ — 
and is one which the country ought to insist hpon having solved in 
such a way as will leave no doubt that it has its money’s worth for 
the money it expends upon its military organisation. If it were* 
assured that this were the case, instead of being practically convinced 
that it is not so, an appeal might fairly be m^de to it to increase its 
expenditure for these* objects ; but, unfortunately, the idea is deeply 
rooted in the public mind- and certainly no military man can con- 
tradict it — that tlie army is not what-it ought to be, and^that a vast 
amount of the expenditure upon it is wasted, and even worse than 
wasted. Many epntend, therefore, that it is useless tp add to that 
expenditure until a supreme m'oment arrives when disturbances occur, 
and a military force has to be prepared for active service — when, 
even if it be of small extent, as in Abyssinia, Zululand, or Egypt, a 
lavish expenditure takes place, much of which would have been 
avoided under a sound organisation, our whole system is disarranged, 
and what remains beliind after the departure of the expedition is an 
almost disorganised mass, which it would defy human ingenuity to 
get into good working order for action within any reasonable linait of 
time during which a ^ar now-a-days is likely to last. This was the 
case at the time of the Zulu war ; and things were not much im- 
proved at the time of the expedition to Egypt. The battalions that 
remained at home on both of these occasions were generally mere 
skeletons, totally inadequate for the purpose of training either officers 
or men, and altogether unfit to receive and assimilate the reserve 
men which might be sent to complete them. Batteries of artillery 
were in the most lamentable, state, broken up and reduced both in 
men and horses, so that rfanjr of them could have scarcely put a 
single gun in the field ; the^cavalry, not having been called upon to 
send so many men abroaef as the other arms o£ the service, were per- 
haps not quite in so, unfortunate a condition, but it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the whole army at home after the departthre of 
the expedition to Egypt was in a lamentable condition. If we inquire 
into its state at the present* moment, when the troops have for the 
most part been withdrawp from Egypt, we find but little improve- 
ment. Men are daily quitting the ranks on the completion of their 
army service, and are returning to civil life as reserve men, so utterly 
dissatisfied that they will not accept the bribes that have been offered 
them in the shape of bounty to continue with the colours ; and we 
see several shiploads of men coming back from India, while the 
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(Hv^ment have uot the means of niplacing them, and before long 
the very small European force we ordinarily keep there, as the back- 
bone of Gur power to govern«250 millionTs# of people, will be reduced 

a number equivalent to five out of fifty battalions allotted for its 
defence, and by one out of its nine Regiments of cavalry. These men 
also are being brought home in the height of the summer, when the 
paSsage up the Eed Sea is atjtended with risk of loss of health, and 
will not improve the chances of the men of obtaining employment 
when sent to the reserve. 

« The army at home also is at the present moment more than 8,000 
men below its appointed strength, and is daily dwindling away, so 
that at the end of the present j^ear, unl^s some extraordinary 
measures are taken to recruit it, there will he a deficiency of between 
15,000 and 20,000 ihen, which will be increased to between 25,000 
and 30,OOOLnext year. • 

Even the brigade of Her Majesty’s Guards, whict, according to 
establishment .voted by Parliamentf ought to comprise 5,650 men, 
exclusive of o^fficers, is nearly one thohsand men below its strength. 
Many battalions of infantry of the line .also are so weak that tlie 
commanding officer’s parades, which all hands are required to attend, 
are frequently not equal to the strength of a»good company ; and that 
the companies taken off duty under a recent general order, with a view 
to giving the captains an opportunity of training their men, are in 
numerous battalions mere squads of less than a dozen filers with the 
corp6rals in the ranks ; they are so weak that it is simply ridiculous 
to suppose that proper instruction can be imp&rted either to officers 
or men. This extreme weakness of the battalions unfortunately 
coincides with a period, when in consequence of the political condition 
of the country, which finds expression in projects for the destruction 
of public buildings and property by dynamite, the duties are exces- 
sively heavy, so much so that in almost every garrisofi at home the 
unfortunate soldiers have seldom more than three nights in bed, as it 
is termed; that is, every fourth night.is passed guard. 

As a natural consequence, the men ard dissatisfied, officers in com- 
mand are obliged to give up instructing their men in field and 
musketry exercises, and are ^stimulated to f ress on the instruction of 
recruits with undue haste, in order to havQ more men available, 
and *80 to reduce the burden of duty required from the trained 
soldiers; the young soldiers by thousands yearly purchase their 
discharges, or desert, while many break down under training, 
and return to their homes without pensions to drag out a 
miserable existence, and earn their living as best they can 
as invalids.* The young^ soldiers, from their hurried and im- 

* 6,681 men under twonty-one years of age have been discharged during the 
three years J 880-81-82, and 7,177 deserted during the same three years, having less 
than one year*s service. A lieutenant-colonel, in ar letter published in the Standard 
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perfect training, are less apt for the special duties which de- 
volve upon them • for which in very many cases they are quite 
unfit. Meanwhile the soldiers who •complete their service in the 
ranks are passing to Jthe reserve utterly discontented, and the 
authorities are suddenly awakened to tlie fact that^ from some cause 
or other, there is not a sufficiency of recruits to keep the army up 
to the strength which Parliament lias voted as necessary for* the 
military service of the nation. There can *be no doubt from the 
Greneral Annual Keturns presented to Parliament, that, during the 
last ten years, 150,000 men have quitted the ranks of the army, and 
returned to civil life, who almost to a man will give it a bad character, 
and whose testimony Vould act as a powerful check to the blandish- 
ments of the recruiter. These are exclusive of men who have gone 
to the reserve. • * 

The Times in a leading article of*tbe 23rd of May, with a view to 
allay what it confesses to be the justifiable anxiety expressed in some 
quarters on thg causes of the* present deficiency, begins by stating 
that the establishment of the army has been incro^^sed by about 
3,000 rank and file, and the recruiting of ^1882 was more than that 
number below the average of tlie six years during which the short- 
service system has beefti in full operation, connectiog the two as 
cause and efiFect. The facts, however, are as follows. The number 
of non-comiiiissiyned oflicers, rank and file, voted in the annual 
estimates for the financial year 1881-2 was 185,956 ; for the year 
1882-3, 185, 185, or 771 less, instead of 3,000 more than in the 
year 1882. A suppfemental vote for an addition of 10,000 men was 
given for the despatch of the expeditionary force to Egypt, but this 
only covered tlie reserve men who were recalled to the colours. It 
is true that the vote for the present financial year is for 4,302 more 
men than for the last ; but this has no bearing whatever on the 

deficiency in 1882, when the number of men enlisted was 3,569 less 

• 

on June 8, writes : can assure you, sir, that, the first six iiM)iiths of a recruit’s life 

is one of great Iiardship, and many# break down from sheer overwork. From lialf- 
Ijast six o’clock in the morning until six o’clock in the evening a recruit has scarcclj' 
an hour’s relaxation from drill ; *ancl wlien he is tliorouglily tired he is expected to 
concentrate all his energies i^ rtiastering the first three rules of aritlwnetic. Until 
late in the evening he cannot venture to qiut barracks, and then he flies to the 
public-house, and finds soJace for all his woes in drink. I have known many a pro- 
mising young fellow to hawe utterly broken down from sheer hard work dicing the 
first six months of his service life. Let any member of Paiiiameiit call for a return 
of soldiers who purchase their ^lischarge during tiio first three months of their ser- 
vice. Considerable astonishment at the numbers of men who pay their 101. would 
be evinced. The enormous ai^omit of instruction soldiers iiow-a-days have to undei-go, 
within a comparatively short period of time, acts as a perpetual nightmare over 
them, and they count the days when they will be legally free from the service. Is 
it any wonder, then, that these young fellows sl»)uld carry the tale of their expe- 
riences into their native villages ? I verlurc to assert tliat not a commanding 
officer in tlie service would be found to deny the Iriitli of my statements.’ 
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than the average of the preceding sis years, while tlie number of 
men voted by Parliament was actually 771 less ‘than for the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Times tells us that the obligation fpsts upon us to see that 
no deterrent not necessary for^he preservation of discipline is allowed 
to stand in the way of recruiting, and then goes on to say that bad 
com'inanding officers and severe punishments for trifling errors are 
strong deterrents ; thaf any one can govern in a state of siege, and 
any commanding officer can for the moment preserve discipline or 
its outward appearance by extreme severity. No officer who had 
ever commanded a body of men would subscribe to this doctrine, 
but would unhesitatingly pronounce it absurd and entirely opposed to 
all practical experience of command. It is well known by officers, 
and will urdoubtedly*be acknowledged by all steady, well-behaved 
soldiers, that that regiment is tlie most comfortable for ajl ranks where 
the strictest discipline is maintained, where the commanding officer 
never overlook^ a breach of discipline eitlier by officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, or soldier, and every one under his command, 
being thoroughly aware ^ of the fact, takes care to avoid coming 
before him for a fault. This maintenance of strict discipline 
is not incompatible with, hut is almost iuvdriably accompanied by 
the greatest consideration for the men's comfort, by the promotion 
of amusements and games, and by the granting of^every indulgence 
which does not interfere with the demands of duly. The com- 
manding officer. who is just to fill and €?xercises authority without 
favour or affection for any one, combined with due consideration for 
the comforts and amusements of his men, is certain to secure the 
esteem and affection of all under his command; while none of them 
would demand or even wish that his power of punishment should be 
diminished, hut on the contrary w’ould uphold it tending to tlieir 
welfare and comfort, by repressing the vagabonds of whom there 
must always he a certain proportion in every regiment, and prevent- 
ing them from being a pest and annoyance to their better behaved 
and more respectable comrades. 

Bv command thus exercised numbers Qf bad eharacters have been 
- • § 
reclaimed, and have had*habitt5 of regularity forced upon them which 

before long enter into their natures, and make them in the later years 

of thetr service staunch supporters of their officers, and good examples 

to their younger comrades, and ultimately, when they leave the service, 

good and useM citizens. •* 

This, I believe, is a fair description of th^ great majority of com- 
manding officers ; but alas I here and there one is to be found, although 
very rarely — and where can ^ rule be named to which there is no ex- 
ception ? — ^who may be described as a bad commanding officer, and 
who attempts to do what the Times appears to endeavour to induce 
the public to believe is the ordinary proceeding of commanding 
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officers of the British aAny, \if. to gov,era in a state of siege. It is 
well known throughout the army, and no one knows it better than 
the Commander in-Chief^ that when^yer a regiment or coi*ps is 
aflBicted by a commanding officer who does so govern, that corps is 
always in comparatively'bad* order, the ‘outward appearance of disci- 
pline is not maintained, and it has more crime aihong its members 
than the corps governed by the normal commander, such as is described 
above. It is a gross libel on the officers of the army to suppose that 
martinets are not of very rare occurrence, and therefore in this, as in 
the statement of numbers before referred to, the Times endeavours tc^ 
throw the public on a wrong scent as to the real cause of the want of 
recruits. In drawing, attention to this deterrent the writer of the 
leader premises it by, stating that the official* returns show that these 
Draconic measures of commanding officers hav® not brought about a 
sensible diminution of crime. The^. returns show only too clearly 
that there lufr not been a diminution, but, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable and stead}^ increase, go^ng on for some years, in crimes which 
unfortunately are of that aggravated nature that for the most part 
commanding officers have no option but to send the offejiders for trial 
by court martial. * 

The followiifg anal 3 ;sis of crime in tlie British army, which has 
been carefully compiled from the published annual returns, will speak 
for itself. These returns extend from 1872, the first published, to 
1882 for the arm^f at home, and to 1881 for the army abroad. The 
average number of troops having varied as much as from 105,006 to 
84,380 at home, and from 99,008 to 83,511 abroad, in different years 
during this period, the iiumhers of courts martial, crimes, and punish- 
ments have been calculated in all cases for 100,000 men, so as to 
obtain a fair comparison, and from these tlio increase or decrease per 
cent, has been computed, as compared with 1872, the first year for 
which the full iiiformalion is given. The table refers to the first 
and last years for which the returns have heei\p published, and t« 
1877, which is intermediate between them. The ffill information for 
each year would be too bulky to publish, but it completely confirms 
the deduction to be made aS fb the increase of crime. 

The first point that* strikes one the ^dilference between the 
numbers of courts martial at home and abroad, due in great measure 
to the fact that there jge few cases of desertion, and of offences relative 
to enlistment, abroa^, compared with those at home. As this class 
of offence is differently twjated under the new Army Discipline Act 
from what it was under the old Mutiny Act, this class of crime has 
been omitted in the comparisons which follow. After deducting, 
then, this class of offence, it will be found that there were 7,137 courts 
martial at home, and only 5,718 abroad, for each 100,000 men in 
1872. There was no great variation from this proportion up to 1878, 
when there was a rapid increase of crime abroad, so that in 1 881 there 
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were 7,835 at home and 7,3^1 abroad. It is true the number at 
home fell to 6,850 in 1882, but the returns are not yet published for 
that year with refefence t(\ the army abjoad. The number of courts 
martial at home has fluctuated during the period under consideration, 
having been less than in*1872 in three 5ut of the ten years inclifded 
in the returns, and more in the otlier seven years,® while the numbers 
abroad were below those in 1872 until 1880, when they suddenly in- 
creased, and were 10 per cent, and in 1882 2& per cent, in excess of 
1872. 

This analysis shows that the cases of violence to superiors, and« 
insubordination, increased in the army at home by 57 per cent, from 
1872 to 1882, and by 67 per cent, in the arm^ abroad ; that cases of 
quitting or sleeping as sentries on their posts increased by 59 per 
cent, at home, and by 62 per cent, abroad ; thab the number of men 
tried for being drunk on duty more Ijian doubled, having increased 
129 percent, at home, whilst the number abroad^ increased 85 per 
cent. The frequency of the offence of making awtiy with necessaries 
was about the same at home, smd hq^ increased 56 per cent, abroad ; 
and oficnces classed under the head of miscellaneous increased 47 per 
cent, at home and 57 per cent, abroad. Ilie numbefT of trials for 
simple drunkenfie&s had decreased by 11 per cent, at home and 
12 per cent, abroad ; that of absence without leave had decreased 
33 per cent, at borne, but had increased 83 per cent, abroad. In the 
last two offences i! was to be expected that tlnere would be a diminu- 
tion of courts martial, consequent on the changes introduced by the 
Army Discipline Acts? which give commanding officers the power of 
disposing of them more freely, without having recourse to court 
martial. These causes more than account for the slight diminution 
in the number of courts martial at home in 1882. The trials for 
disgraceful conduct have diminished during the last three years at 
home, having been 36 per cent, less in 1882, and 3 per cent, less 
abroad ; but this again is most probably due to cjianges introducech 
by recent legislation. Offences more especially cotmected with dis- 
cipline, comprising acts of violence to superiors, and insubordina- 
tion, neglect of duty as senbrfes, drunkenness on duty, and making 
away with necessaries, taken together, i’^creasfd 37 per cAit. in the 
iu:my at home between^ 1872 and 1882, and 68 per cent, in the army 
abroad between 1872 and 1881. ’ • 

If we look now to^the punishments inflicted by sentence of court 
martial, it will be seen that^the most serious part of the whole com- 
parison is the lamentable increase of punishment among the non- 
commissioned ranks. The number of simple reductions to the ranks 

• In 1873 the number of courts martial at home p^xclusive i)f those? for Uesorlion), 
and offences n?lati VO to enlistment, was fewer than in any subsequenc year even than 
in 1882, which, in the debates in rarliaraent, the Juilga Advc c:ite-General claimod as 
eshibiting a diminution of crime, « 
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h/BA increased 34 per cent, at home and '40 per cent, abroad. This^ if 
it had stood alone, might have passed without comment, as attributable 
probably to the greater yout^ and inexperience of the present class of 
non-commissioned oflBcers now serving ; but unfortunately it is followed 
by record of cases of reduction accompanied by imprisonment, 
which implies a more serious class of offence than mere neglect of 
duty; these cases have increased by 170 per cenjb. at home and 
199 per cent, abroad,* or nearly trebled both at home and abroad. 
The cases of solitary confinement, or imprisonment with or without 
f; hard Iq^bour, have also increased by 45 per cent, at home and 25 per 
cent, abroad, whilst the total punishments awarded in 1882 were 
1 per cent, fewer at home than in 1872, and those abroad in 1881 
were 31 per cent. more. 

This critical examination of returns leads to a very different con- 
clusion from insinuated in the Times leader. It is not that 
commanding officers, by their harshness and severity for trifling 
errors, are strong deterrents to men entering the service, but that 
from some cause discipline is n6t what it used to be, nor what it 
ought to be ; and, as a consequence, it is more than probable that 
the service is less comfortable. This, among other reasons, may help 
to account for the numbers who desert, and purchase their discharge, 
and for men refusing to continue with the colours at the expiration 
of their period of army service, or after tliey have been called up 
from the reserve. ^ 

So far as the analysis of crimes and punishments goes, there is 
evidently one cause which must operate most prejudicially upon 
discipline, and that is the deterioration in the quality of non-com- 
missioned oflBcers, as evidenced by the greatly increased number 
tried and punished by sentence of courts martial. Nothing can be 
more calculated to destroy the comfort of a regiment than the want 
of steady, respectable non-commissioned oflBcers ; but, as an old colour- 
•sergeant, lately discharged after twenty-one years’ service, told me, 
non-commissioned oflBcers now have a ‘ very rough time of it ; ’ the 
men who join are not nearly so amenable to discipline, and, he added, 
one main reason was that they were always being shifted about, and 
therefore Hid not makq theic. regiments \beir home, as they used to 
formerly ; the inference being that they do not respect the authority 
of the non-commissioned oflBcers, as they ^might at any time be 
removed from the superintendence of any one ^who was obnoxious to 
them. .• 

It is evident, both from the deficiency of recruits, and from the 
increase of crime, that some very decided changes in our military 
system must be made without delay, to prevent the army, such as it 
is, from melting away and Trom losing cohesion by a still further in- 
crease of crime and loss of discipline. 

Not to go further back in the higtory of the present army 
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organisation than 1680, ^hen' Lord Airey’s ^mmittee framed their 
report, the Government were then informed that under the existing 
conditions of service, and with the ratq^of depletion then going on, 
the demand for recruits h^a^ for several years been steadily increasing, 
and that, according to 'actuarial calculations, . close upon 36,000 
recruits would be required annually to keep it up to iU establishment. 
The only changes of importance introduced since that date are those 
described to the House of Commons by Mr. Childers on the 3rd of 
March 1881. The pay and position of non-commissioned officers 
have been improved ; the period of army service in the cavalry, ^ 
artillery, and engineers has been reduced from 8 to 7 years, while 
that in the infantry haf 5 been increased from 6 to 7 years, all soldiers 
serving abroad beings made liable to remain with the colours for 
8 years. By the Army Act of 1881 power hae^ been given to send 
men compulsorily into the reserve, if ^ordered beyond the^ seas, after 
5 years’ service. The legal conditions of service therefore are, that 
a soldier may be retained with the colours for, and^ transferred to the 
reserve after, 5, (7, 7, or 8 years, without any power on his part of 
selecting for which of these periods he will serve. 

No estimate was submitted to Parliament^of the probable number 
of recruits required to kjeep the army up to its establishment under 
this new scheme ; but so confident was the Secretary of State of the 
sufficiency of the labour market to supply the demands of the service, 
that, recognising tlfe fact that youths under 19 are not the men who 
are wanted, he raised the minimum age of enlistment from 18 ter 19, 

^ and not only to that nominally, but so that no man who (though 
19) has not the physical equivalent of that age will be accepted. He 
would have been glad to raise the minimum age to 20, and hoped 
tliat might be possible before long.’ As this change from 6 to prac- 
tically 8 years’ service would have an unfavourable effect on the 
army reserve, he proposed ‘ that men serving at home and likely to 
be sent abroad should be at liberty and indeed encouraged, if the - 
state of recruiting permitted, to go into the reserve dfter completing 
3 or 4 years’ service.’ 

These changes, which w6re* introduced in 1881, could not alter 
the conditions of service of inen previously enliyted, and could there- 
fore have no effect in preventing them from going to the reserve 
after completing the periods of colour service for which they engaged.' 
The result is that until 1887 depletion of the ranks of the army 
will go on under the old • system, and those tliat remain of the 
80,000 men enlisted for 6 jeaxet army service during the four years 
1877-80 and part of 188l, and 27,124 enlisted for 8 years in the 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, will be entitled to go to the reserve 
before the changes introduced by Mr. Childers begin to take effect. 

During this period the reserve will grow comparatively with 
rapidity, and if not interfered with, and if it also does not waste away 
VoL. XIV.— No. 77. N 
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maxing may possibly approach the Qumhet 

c^culati^ by the Ooveminent actuaries as its probable 
i^e^gih in 1888 ; but the anpy itself will depleted more and more 
^ year, unless strong measures are taken.to stop it. * 

Ihe expedients that have teen approved rite contained in a memo- 
randum presented to Parliament, and are as follows : — 

*Under existing regulations non-commissioned officers are entitled 
to extend their colour service to 12 years, while lance-corporals, 
soldiers in very special cases (not specified), and on embarkation 
rfor foreigU service, are allowed to extend their service to 10 years 
^ with the colours, in the latter case with a bounty of 2L Be-engage- 
> ment to go on for a pension is permitted as follows : — 

1. Seigeants and schoolmasters, subject only to the veto of the 
Secretary of State.* • 

2. Other non-commissionedtofficers, bandsmen, buglers, and arti- 
ficers, on the recoipmendation of their commanding oflBcers. 

3. Soldiersdur&gtheir 12th year, ^ of good character and 
recommended py their commanding officers. 

The following modifications have been adopted until fiirther 
orders : — 

The privilege of extending colour service and <5f re-engaging as 
stated above, are continued with the following additions: — 

4. Men will be allowed to extend their colour service to 12 years 
with the privilege of re-engaging in their 12th year of service for a 
secofid period of service and for pension, provided they are physically 
qualified and are recommended by their commanding officer. 

5. A bounty of 2L is offered to men serving in regiments having 
their foreign battalions in India to extend their service to 12 years. 
And to meet the deficiency in the Guards, a bounty of 2L to men of 
the line returning from India who are willing to complete the remain- 
der of their term of 12 years in the Guards; men now in the Guards 

^are offered to extend their service to 12 years as in No. 4. And a 
new enlistment is approved for 3 years with the coloui's and 9 with the 
reserve, with power of extension to complete 7 years with the colours 
and subsequently to complete 12 years, ’after \yhich re-engagements 
will be ^allowed as in other arms ; laut men who serve only 3 
years trill not receive deferred pay unless t^ey extend their colour 
serrice, in which case they will be allowed it from the date of enlist- 
ment. • 

Unfortunately the confidence of soldiers in the stability of 
regulations under which they have been induced and have contracted 

* Theise must be exceptional cases, as lance-corporals and soldiers are only allowed 
t0 extend their service to ten years ; c^d Mr. Childexs, in his spcccli, claimed as an 
offset to ^ the great increase in ftef erred and reserved pay, a solid reduction in the 
,.penedon>»list, which for non-commissioned officers and men is rapidly approaddng 
2 ^(KSo; 000?. a year, but which, under our proposed system, will be applicable mainly 
to non-commissiohed' officers.’ 0 
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to and which they con<9eive were fram^ in their interest 
as much as in that*of the Government^ has received a severe shock 
by a late decision tliat non-^ommissioifed officers are to be forth- 
with ^scharged who af^r re-engagement may commit an offence 
involving reduction, even though it may be only for 'some breach or 
failure to maintain discipline, and may not in any way affect their 
characters for integrity, sobriety, or •respectability. The soldier's 
understanding on re-engagement is, that he engages to serve on to 
21 years subject to discharge if his health breaks down, in which case 
he would be invalided and have a claim to pension, or by sentence * 
of court martial for any ignominious act ; and that on their com- 
pletion he is entitled to* a pension of 13cZ. a day if a private, and at a 
higher rate according to his rank, ranging up to 2s. 9ci. for a 1st 
class sergeant. It is true the warrant provides thal he may be granted 
a pension of 8(Z. as a private soldiet after completing *14 years’ 
service, with an increase of a halfpenny for every additional year ; 
but none for any Iq^s period. A seigejnt, then, of otherwise irreproach- 
able character, but who may be redhced for some military offence, 
has no opportunity of regaining his stripes, aijd with it his right to a 
higher rate of pension, but is peremptorily sent adrift without any 
pension whatever, if he should happen to commit himself before com- 
pleting his 14th year of service. In other words, taking the rates 
published by the IJpstmaster-General, upon which the Government 
grant annuities, as a basis for calculation, he will be mulcted, to 
the advantage of the Government, of a pension which, if he had been 
allowed to complete f4 years, would have been worth about 220^. 
This fine is entirely outside of, and in addition to, the sentence of 
his court mkrtial, and therefore its imposition appears to the soldier, 
not without reason, to be unjust. The result is that commanding 
officers hesitate to send men for trial, and courts martial hesitate to 
award sentences involving such a heavy penalty, which as a conse- 
quence, although not part of the sentence, will deprive a man of the 
chance of re-establishing his character and earning a higher rate of 
pension, and in some cases d^epyive him altogether of pension, and 
consign him after 12 or 13 j^ars’ service, with his wife and family, 
to misery and pauperisin ^ • 

Such proceedings as •this cast a, doubt in the minds of soldiery on 
all regulations granting* permission at some future period to extend 
their service and go oiw to pension, subject to the veto of the Secre- 
tary of State, or to the recorftmendation of the commanding officer. 
Soldiers now-a-days scrutinise warrants and regulations with keenness, 
and are quick to detect any flaw which might he turned to their disad- 
vantage ; they know perfectly well that if thefiecretary of State reserves 
to himself the right of veto in the case of sergeants and schoolmasters,^^ , 
and that if other men only of good character, and specially recom- 
mended by their commandingjofficers, are to be allowed to re-engage 

52 
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t0 serve on to pension, they do not acquire an absolute right to con- 
tixkue ; but the regulations may be interpreted some years hence, when 
their time comes, to mean that only a few special men are to be re-en- 
gaged, and to be allowed to serve on to pension. They are the more ready 
to accept this interpretation, because, they know that if the Government 
has tlie right to, and does, get rid of them at the end of 12 years, it 
will save their pensions, which ‘are in eflFect granted mot for 21 years, 
but for the last 9 yearS of their service. In fact it is to this saving 
of pension that Mr. Childers alluded when speaking of the solid reduc- 

^♦tion of the pension list now approaching 2,000,000i. a year. It is 
doubtful under these circumstances, therefore, whether the so-called 
privileges, adopted witji a view to meeting the present crisis in the 
prospects of the army, will meet with any real^r substantial success. 
If not, then the oth^r alternative which has been adopted will practi- 
cally be the only one for filling the ranks of the army, viz. an 
abandonment of^jthe regulations approved two years ago by Mr. 
Childers, and pf ttie still more hppsful prospects hp then held out to 
Parliament, apd a reversion to i?he enlistment of boys. Parliament 
has been informed that the restrictions introduced by Mr. Childers 
have been the principal cause in the falling oflF of recruits ; and that 
this accounts for the fact that out of 45,385» persons who were served 
with notices of recruiters, only 23,555 were passed into the service in 
1882. It is worthy of remark, however, that the number of persons 
who came forward for enlistment in each of the years 1880, 1881, 
and 1882 was almost identical — that only 877 more were rejected in 
1882 prior to attestation than in 1881 ; but that the chief cause of 
the falling off was that 1,230 more failed to come up for attestation 
in 1882 than in 1881, and 2,351 more than in 1880; which indicates 
that after the men had been served with notices, adverse influences 
were more actively at work to prevent them from consummating their 
intention to serve by attestation. 

** It must also *be borne in mind that, according to the report of 
the Inspector-General of Eecruiting, there appears to be a steady 
falling off in the physical condition of the persons who come forward 
for enlistment. He reports that wherej^s there were 260 per 1,000 
under nineteen years «f age* who offered themselves in 1879, 316 in 
1880, and only 188 in 1881, those weighing, less than eight stone 
-eight pounds increased in number contrary to what might have been 
-expected, having been 96, 131, and 174 per 1,000 for the same three 
years respectively, as also did those under 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
who numbered 302, 366, and 513 per l,0Q0for the same three years. 

The Secretary of State announced on the 1st of June that he had 
relaxed the stringency of jklr. Childers’s rules in regard to recruiting, 
and that as a consequence we have been recruiting lately an average 
of 600 men per week, and that the preceding week we recruited 740 
men. This sounds like a great successt; but if it turns out that the 
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men wbo have come forward tbr enlistment are of the same type 
and in like number with those upon whom notices were served 
during the last three years — which Is more than probable — ^the 
success will have been ^ned by acc^Ung more of the jockey 
weights and immature youths.^ Hiie result will be th^t if the pledges 
given by former Secretaries of State as to service in India are main- 
tained — that is,* that no soldier shall* be sent out to India under 
twenty years of age, or with less than one year’s W vice — there will be 
great difficulty when the relief season comes, if not an impossibility, 
of sending out the full reliefs to India, which next year will have to * 
supply the vacancies (about 5,000) by which the army in India will be 
short before the trooping season begins — the osdinary casualties of the 
year due to death aiM sickness, and the places of 8,000 or 9,000 
men whose term of service will expire in 1884, or of such of them at 
least as do njot choose to re-engagfe, and of 4,000 mt)re in the 
colonies. / 

The country ipay also expect to ^ee a repetition, if occasion should 
arise, of what occurred when *the e!tpedition to Egypt was started, 
when more than 450 men were weeded out fix)m one single battalion, 
and left behind as unfit for service in the field, while many more 
were taken who, if the >Vlar had lasted a little longer, and tried their 
powers of endurance severely, would probably soon have been in- 
valided. ^ 

The Saturday lievieiv^ in an able article on the army, says with 
great truth that 

• 

A recruit does not mean anything on two logs that can he induced to enter the 
army ; it means a man capable of being made a usef ul soldier as soon as he has 
undergone the necessary trtuning. The evils of enlisting boys of eighteen have 
been set out again and again, and there seemed I'eason to hope that when Mr. 
Cliilders raised the age to nineteen it was intended to mark the permanent limit 
below which recruits would not be taken. With this limit it seemed possible to 
arrive at. some assurance as to the suiHciency of the terms oifefed. If the numhers «« 
were maintained, it would prove that the pay and other inducements were enough 
for the purpose ; if they fell aw-ay, it would prove that the pay and other induce- ■ 
ments w^ere not enough for the purnose. The rule in question has now been in 
operation for one year, and it has* already served to show that if we want to fill 
the army with really useful stuff we must pay^ higher price for it. •Thereupon 
the Government decide to go back to a modified version of the system which w^as 
got rid of last year. It u not proposed. Lord Ilartington says, to resort^to a 
lower standard of age altog^her, but greater discretion is to he given to m^ical 
officers with regard to age at which a recruit is taken. But these officers 
already possess all the discretion “Uiat can usefully be vested in them. They may 
now take recruits under nineteen, provided they have ‘ the physical equivalent of 


* The wickedness of engaging immature lads for ii^rvice in the army has been well 
illustrated lately by a most interesting and touching story, entitled the Little Bugler 
of iTaMossiii, written by the widow of an officer of rank ; being a true story of the war 
in Egypt, and published by James Kisbet & Co., of Berners Street. Its perusal is 
strongly recommended to all who tdke an interest in the army. 



In iiiture, tJierefore, they will<^be allowed to take boys wlio bi^ 
^either the age nor the strength that has been insisted on for one solitary year. 
, /Xbe rule by which medical ofhcejpi are to guide ^themselyes is no longer anything 
j^recise and ascertainable ; it is simply their impression that a boy may be •made a 
useful soldier by-and-by, though Jie cannot be madeione at the time of enlistment. 

The significance of the change is further shown by Lord Hartington’s warning 
that * if this measure should not succeed, it will ^come necessary to consider 
T^iiether we should go back to the age of eighteen.’ That^ he added, is a step 
which he would be verry- unwilling to take ‘ unless the necessity for it is most 
clearly proved.’ But can the necessity for enlisting immature soldiers be clearly 
proved P What is shown by the falling off in the number of recruits is not that 
the stafiidard is too high, hut that the terms offered are too low. The standard 
must be decided by medical considerations, with which the number of men offering 
themselves for enlistment has nothing to do. Lord^IIartington speaks as though 
the terms at present oflbrei were immutable. If they -^ill give us the right sort of 
recruits, so much tlio^ potter ; if they will not give us the right sort of recruits, so 
much the worse. But, either way, the sort of recruits they do give us are the sort 
with which* we must put up. TMs seems to us the worst possible policy, not 
merely from the point of view of efiiciency, but from that of economy also. 

If this p(^cy is carried out, the battalions at home in their normal 
state will be composed to a great extent of inefficient lads; and in 
•order to have a force of 9,157 British infantry, such as fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir, the men of which were on the Average 25 years 4 months 
-old, and had served 5J years, and of whom less than 900 were under 21 
.years of age, or even a force of half that sizQ composed of such 
materials, we shall invariably be compelled to have recourse to the 
reserve. Our home force not being in a condition to meet the 
demands of our small wars, the men of the reserve will he constantly 
liable to be called out. Instead of their service being limited to great 
wars, such as in the terms of the Act regulating it are contemplated 
by the words ‘ imminent national danger or great emergency,’ the 
<xovemment will have to declare a Zulu war or an Afghan war a great 
emergency, and as a natural rbsult the men will find it difficult to get 
employment, aud recruits will be deterred thereby from entering the 
Bsrvioe. 

Although Lord Wolseley has spoken in the highest terms of boy 
soldiers «he has not backed his opinions by his actions, having care- 
fully excluded immature jftuths from the ’force he commanded in the 
field; and although the official reports of tha operations after Tel-el- 
KeW have not been published, and the details respecting them have 
been withheld from the public, their production having been refused 
wheiTasked for by a member of Parliament, it is no secret that 
the march from the field of battle to Zagazig was the most severe 
test to which the power of endurance of any part of the infantry 
in Egypt was put; that it was a march which redounds to the 
credit of the army; and that it was performed by the in&ntry 
and artiUejy of the indian contingent, of which the Seaforth High- 
landers (formerly 72nd) and a ]batteiy >f European artillery formed a 
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yeiy import^ afi okf id<^rp, wjio^^i acpoinpanied Sir F. 
Eobexts ontbe march framCabul to Candabar. 

The selection of these troops for thi^ arduous march, in succession, 
without intervening rest, to the night-march preceding th^ battle, 
shows Lord Wol8eley’sappre6iationof w811-seasoned soldiers of mature 
age, and that even if the country is satisfied with the jockey weights 
and boys it is getting, those who will Jiave command in our w^rs will 
have nothing to do with them in the field. It ns inconceivable, there- 
fore, that the nation can allow the relaxation of the very moderate 
physical conditions required under Mr. Childers’s regulations, £^nd bya» 
mere statement of numbers be cajoled into the belief that it has an 
army of the strength Parliament considers necessary as a minimum to 
meet the military requirements of the country. 

So much for the temporary expedients whieh are to be in force 
until further orders, with a view to«meeting the very serious crisis 
with which the army is threatened# Some such expedients are 
urgently required ; but the chiaf object ought l!o be to find some 
remedy which shall give a •prospect of permanence^ and then to 
endeavour to find expedients which will work in with Jthem. With 
this view it will be well to consider what the country fequires for its 
military service.* • 

From what has preceded it will be apparent that three categories 
of men are required for service in the army. 

1. A superior class, from whom the non-commissioned ranks 
may be selected — men of respectability, with a certain amount of 
education, and possessed of characters that shall have influence with, 
and command the respect of, the soldiers. 

2. A body of men who, after having received their training as 
soldiers at home, will be content to serve abroad in India or the 
colonies for a period of not less than six years, which, as stated by Mr. 
Childers after due consideration of medical and military ^’opinions, is 

‘ about the time during which a soldier who is not invalided should^ 
generally be kept in India.’ 

3. Another body, who will serve for a period of three or four years, 
sufficient to receive .a souncl Iraining as soldiers, and then return as 
reserve men to civil lift with a small^etaijiing-fee, subject to’ the 
condition that they shall be liable, under certain conditions, for a 
certain number of years, to be called back to the colours. * 

At present the attempt is made to enlist men with power to retain 
them, nolens volens^ for fi\8e, six, seven, or eight years, at the pleasure 
of the War Department ; and if recruiting should be brisk it is hoped 
that a considerable number not required for service abroad will, of 
their own free will, quit the colours and go to the reserve. The 
question naturally arises, Are these conditions compatible with a well- 
organised army of contented soldiers?, 

How are the men, who ^e all engaged in the first instance on tbe 
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stsne terms, to be selected for their various periods of service ? A 
iiiaii who has enlisted and finds he has mistaken his calling cannot, 
under existing regulations, •elect to ledve after *three or four years’ 
service, but may be retained for eight; whilst another, who would be 
glad to go abroad and remain for ejight years may be encouraged to go 
after three or four years, and may be turned out, whether he wishes it 
or'not, after five years. Such terms have only to be stated to make 
their one-sided naturd apparent. It cannot be expected that such an 
arrangement can be acceptable to an intending recruit, and its mere 
« statencuent would suffice to deter any man not under the pressure of 
want from enlisting. 

As regards men of the first category, Lord Airey’s committee 
strongly recommended, as the chief inducemenlf for them to enlist, that 
if they once became* non-commissioned officers and passed a year of 
probation -as such in a satisfectory manner, they should acquire an 
absolute right to^erve on to pension, with the option of quitting the 
service on the. expiration of the penod for which tijey were originally 
engaged. By these means a mam would have a career assured to him 
for life, with a door open by which, if he felt himself not quite equal 
to the duties "of his position, he could leave the service without dis- 
grace or loss of character. Unfortunately, this recommendation was 
not accepted ; a non-commissioned officer may extend his service to 
twelve years, but then a power of veto is reserved by the Secretary 
of State in the case of sergeants, and a special recommendation is 
required in the case of other non-commissioned officers before they are 
allowed to re-engage to serve on to pension. And as the Secretary of 
State has assumed the power of discharging men after re-engagement 
it is naturally inferred that rules may be made which will virtually do 
away with the absolute right to re-engage, and thus deprive a man of 
the right to serve on to pension, and with it of that portion of the 
pension which he might fairly consider he had earned by twelve years’ 
""’service. 

The difficulties that would atteod the en^^gement of men on 
enlistment, in one of three categories ^ch under different conditions, 
would be almost insurmountable, and, moreover, such a proceeding 
would be objectionable because there are no satisfactory means of 
ascertaining the characters and qualities of the men who offer them- 
selves for enlistment. The remedy that suggests itself is that all men 
should be enlisted as at present for twelve years, but with a shorter 
term of three or four years with the colonrs, as now approved experi- 
mentally for the Q-Ufuds. By this means, sufficient time would be 
gained for training every man for the reserve ; the country would 
thus be guaranteed a fiiir^ return for the expense to which it would 
be pat daring the training of the men, who, if they found the ser- 
vice distastefol, would look forward to release wit^ a reasonable 
tune. t 
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During these three years tiime. would be afforded for the selection 
of promising young men for the non-commissioned ranks, who, if fair 
inducements were h^d out to them, and«a career assured by an abso- 
lute right to serve on to pension, would be encouraged to continue in 
the service. If these conditions wgre ma*de clear, it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate that a large number of young men of a better class, 
who throughout •the country are seeking employment, would come 
forward in the hope of earning a provision •for life, and with the 
prospect that some few of their number might rise to the higher 
position of commissioned officers. The number of this class r^uired 
in the service is about 35,000 men. 

During the three years, also, such men as^were inclined to do so 
should be induced to prolong their service with the colours for nine 
years, by which means provision would be mad^ for India and our 
garrisons abroad. The inducement might be in the shape of increased 
pay or deferred *pay, or in such other form as migh^be found accept- 
able, the principle^ being recognised that men who engage for longer 
service abroad should receive mt>re pay than those who serve for three 
years only at home. . 

The determination of the rates of pay for all soldiers should 
proceed upon one* of two* principles : — either the men should receive 
full value for their services at an agreed rate, to be paid in clothing, 
board, lodging, and ready money, or in money part of which might 
be in the form of deferred pay, and placed in the savings bank to 
their credit ; — or they should receive a reduced amount of pay, &c., 
with the promise of a Kfe pension on the termination of their service, 
each being regulated as to amount with reference to the other — the 
higher the pay the less the pension ; and, vice versa, the higher the 
pension the less the pay. The total remuneration in all cases, 
however, must be determined with reference to the value of labour 
throughout the country, and a necessary condition, which has never 
been sufficiently attended to, the engagement or contract for service 
when entered into should be cl^ar, simple, and intelligible. 

The first method of payment is perhaps the best calculated to 
meet the demands of a short ^service of 3 to 6 years with the colours, 
but the second is that whihh is most appp^priate for a longer service. 
It would, however, be •.objectionable to grant life pensions for short 
services of 10 or 12 years, but an alternative suggests itself whifih is 
worthy of consideration as applicable to any length of service. The 
pensions of .private soldierflias regulated by warrant are such that a 
sum of about 8c?. put away daily during service would, with accu- 
mulated interest at 3 per cent., yield a sufficient sum, according to 
the Post Office Assurance Tables, at the termination of their service, 
whether of 14, 16, 18, or 20 years, to secure the payment of the 
regulated pension for the remainder of their lives. This being the 
case, it would be only just a^d fair to place 8c?. a day in the savings 
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ea6h man who engaged to oontinhe serving with the cololirB 
blE^dtid 3 or 4 years, and that he should receive it if he should leave 
the B^vioe before becoming* entitled to- pensioh. If a non-com- 
fflireioned oflScer, this payment would merge? in the higher rate of pay 
and pension to which he would become entitled. Some inducement 
of this sort, coupled with a more definite promise as to the terms of 
re^bngagement, would appear advisable in the present crisis to keep 
men in the service whb are entitled to leave it. 

By the means here suggested recruits after enlistment would 
^ divide Jihemselves, by a natural process of selection in which each 
would consult his own inclinations, into the three required categories. 
If this were done, battalions might be made up for service abroad, so 
that on their embarkation every man would have from 6 to 7 years’ 
service to complete before the termination of his engagement ; the 
battalion during its tour of service abroad, if 1,000 strong, would, 
according to well-established statistics extending over many years, 
require only 60 men yearly to feed it, who might bp sent direct from 
the depots, without going to the linked battalions at all. On com- 
pletion of its term of service abroad the battalion would come home, 
and be kept on a reduced establishment until its turn came to be 
again put on the roster to go abroad, the old soldiers being sent to 
the reserve to complete their twelve years, with a good round sum 
of money in their pockets. ^ 

The objects to be gained by this arrangement are : the battalions 
at home will cease to be mere feeders to those abroad ; each will be 
independent of the other, except as regards ih& promotion of oflScers ; 
and men, after having been sent from the depots to their battalions, 
will acquire a home among conirades with whom they will serve so 
long as they remain in the army. These are objects which every 
oflScer desires, and would go far towards restoring the popularity of 
the service ; but other measures besides these are required, and none 
“"more than an improvement in the treatment and instruction of 
recruits. 

It is useless to attempt to devise any measures for tlie improve- 
ment of the army so long as the waste ^continues, and men run out 
of it like* water through a^ieve. As a proof, the following facts, 
deduced from published returns which cannot •be repudiated by the 
authbrities, are conclusive. The numbers are^not selected arbitrarily, 
but comprise the total number of men contained in all the published 
returns, from 1872, when ^e first was issued, until the present time, 
which contain the stated information. Of, 19,530 men enlisted into 
the cavalry during 8 years, 6,631, being almost exactly one-tliird, had 
Irft it before the end of t^je year after that in which they enlisted ; 
and 8jll2, or two-fifths, before the end of the following year. The 
average service of the whole had been about 10 months, and their 
cost to the country more than 46d^0^Z./ 
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* . Sinute^ Aten ^jlisted into ilie artillery, 8,032, or 

rather more than one-fourth, had gone before the end of the year 
following that in which they enlisted, and 10,394, or about one-third, 
before the end of the neii^b 'year. The average service of the whole 
had been about 11 months, and they had cost the country more 
than 8$0,000Z. • 

In the infantry of the line the logs was proportionately rather 
less. Out of 118,221 men who enlisted, 30,03£, or more than one- 
fourth, were gone before the end of the year following that in which 
they enlisted, and 32,823 before the end of the next year, having 
cost more than 1,500,000Z. 

In the Foot Guards the loss has been much less during the first 
years of service, having been only 1,040 out oT 6,496, or less than 
one-sixth, at the end of the year following that in 'vbich they enlisted, 
and 1,550 before the end of the subsequent year. 

The general result for the whole army is that out of 186,469 men 
who enlisted during 8 years, 47,648, or one-fourth/had disappeared 
before the end of the year succeeding^Jthat in which the/ enlisted, and 
54,993 before the end of the second year, with an averhge of little 
more than 10 months’ service. These men hsfd cost the^ country the 
enormous sum of 3,150,0Q0i., without yielding any return, the whole 
sum having been entirely wasted. After making due allowance for 
death and disease, and for dismissal for misconduct, it is clear that 
45,000 fewer recrufts would have been required during these eight 
years to keep the army up to its strength ; and if waste at subsequent 
periods of service were included, it could be conclusively proved that 
from 7,000 to 8,000 fewer recruits would be required annually, if 
only the men were contented, and remained in the service during the 
periods for which they engage to serve. As the actual number of 
recruits enlisted below 19 years of age during the last 9 years has 
been only 58,898, it is evident that if this costly and useless waste 
could have been prevented, it would not have been ngcessary to enlist 
any of these youths, and the army would still have been complete 
to its establishment. This is a clear and definite answer to those 
who say we cannot keej) the atmy full without enlisting boys. 

One other fact is worth/ of note fro^p the figures stated above. 
Lord Airey’s committee recommended large training depots in place 
of the extravagantly cos|;ly little 'depots now in vogue. They wcuild 
be attended with a ver^ large saving of expense, would seciure better 
training for recruits, and teqd to check desertion and crime. They 
referred to the Guards’ depot as a somewhat analogous establishment 
to those they recommended for the whole army. The views of the 
committee receive strong confirmation from the fact tliat the Guards 
lose on the average only 68 men per 1,000, against 124 lost by the 
infantry of the line, during the year in which they enlist, and only 
155 against 250 per 1,000 before |he end of the next year. This 



equivalent to a saving, ht iSSarly 3,000 men a yeiur for 
tbe lirbole army. 

The conclusion arrived at from the foregoing considerations is 
that the outflow of men irom the army^ must be stopped without 
delay ; not merely by temporary measures 6uch as have been adopted, 
but by endeavouring to make men contented in and with the ser- 
vice, and thus to prevent tfee waste which is ruining the army by 
scattering broadcast over the country a dissatisfied body of men, who 
to the number of at least 150,000 (exclusive of 34,000 reserve men) 
have ^oue back to civil life since 1870, and who, almost withCut 
exception, may be assumed to be living agencies operating energeti- 
cally and actively as checks to the blandishments of recruiters. If 
nothing be done in this direction, and the .country become more 
saturated with these discontented men, it may become impossible to 
recover lost ground, and to ^eep up our army by voluntaiy enlist- 
ment ; and the cry of some, that we must have recourse to forced 
service and con^ription, will have to be considered if we are to 
have an army at all commensuj^ate with the great* responsibilities we 
have assumed in all parts of the world, with the protection of our 
commerce, which has ‘reached the enormous figure of more than 
800,000,000/. a year, and with the mainteuance of' our integrity as a 
great Power. 


L. A. Simmons. 
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WHY NOT PURCHASE THE 'SUEZ ‘CANAL ? 

• 

Tina convention, by which M. de Lesseps proposed to construct a 
second Suez Cana? at the cost of England, is at an end. It has 
died prematurely, and its decease is, I suspect, scarcely regretted 
even by its responsible parents. Indeed, the only persons who 
have much cause to deplore the untoward result of this aboitive 
negociation are speculators for a rise in Suez Canal shares. It 
would, however, be a grave mistake to suppose that the idea of a 
second Suez Canal will be allowed to drop because this particular 
attempt to carry it out has proved a failure. On the contrary, 
it may be taken for granted that the new Canal will be made, 
and that, too, at no distant period. Whatever difficulties may stand 
in the way, the interests demanding the increase of transit ac- 
commodation across the Isthraus of Suez are too powerful to be 
resisted. In as far as anything is certaJin in^ this uncert^n world, 
it may be assumed as an axiom that trade forces its way just as 
we^^r finds its level. ,In view’ of the enormous and increasing 
tra^c between the East and the West, and of its urgent demand for 
greater facilities of transit .tetween the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, it may safely be predicted that the supply of accommodation 
will somehow or other be biade equal to the demand. The ultimate 
result is, I repeat, certain’, but it may be brought about in many 
ways ; and, my object in this paper is to pRint out the way which, in 
my judgment, would be most conducive to the interests of all parties 
concerned in the Canal. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 78. V b 
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Now, the party chiefly concerned iif Eilgland. This is the broad 
fiust oil which all discussions on the subject must be based, if they are 
to be of any practical value. The interest of the shareholders, 
though it is one I should be ^ the last to ignore, is, after all, a purely 
pecuniary one. In common with all other investors, they desire 
most reasonably and most properly to obtain the highest interest and 
the best security possible for their investments ; but, so long as this 
object is secured, it ia*a matter of indifference to them whether they 
convey many ships or few by their Canal, whether they charge 
^ high rates or low, whether they develop or cripple the trade between 
the East and the West. With England the case is entirely different. 
Our Government, it is true, is the largest shareholder in the Canal, 
and owns close upon hillf the whole amount of the shares. But the 
question as to whqt dividend we may receive upon our holding is 
utterly insignificant to us in^ comparison with our interest in the 
development of the Canal as the highway between India and Europe. 
In the 'first plac^, we as a nation are the carriers of the world’s 
commerce. More than one-half^ the tonnage of the shipping on the 
face of the globe is owned by England. Our carrying trade is the 
very backbone of the maritime supremacy upon which we depend for 
our prosperity, our power, if not our existence as an independent 
nation. It follows, therefore, that England has a right of voice, in 
all questions concerning the passage of the seas, such as no other 
nation, and not even all other nations combined, cSin possibly pretend 
to possess. In the second place, we have a special right to claim a 
paramount interest in the Suez Canal. More than four-fifths of the 
whole traflSc passing through the Canal is carried under the Union 
Jack. But for our trade the receipts of the Canal would not suflBce 
to pay the cost of its maintenance. During last year, 3,198 steamers 
passed between Suez and Port Said. Of these 2,565 were British 
ships. France stands next to us in the list, and the total of her 
^ contribution conristed of 165 ships. If, therefore, England were 
in the position of the United States, without a single colony or 
dependency in the world, she would have an interest in the Canal far 
surpassing all other powers. But, as it happens, England is the 
centre of^ a vast empire, the most imporiant of whose possessions lie 
in the Eastern seas, to which the Suez Canal gives access. For 
England, as the master of India, as the owqer of Australia and New 
Zealand, as the possessor of countless settlements scattered all over 
the Antipodes, the Canal has an importence which cannot be over- 
rated. Other European Powers, it may be said, have possessions 
in the East as well as England ; but these jpossessions put all together 
are so small and insignificant compared with those of England, 
a(»3ording to any standard based upon the comparison of 
material and political interests in the East, England has, or rather 
ought to havei a voice in all matters affecting the Canal paramount 
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to that of all other naiiotifi. /Hie' above assortioxis are statements of 
hard plain &ots, to be verified, if need be, by a referenee to maps 
and trade-registers > and as facts they ^tist be taken into account in 
all discussions about the^future of the Suez Canal. 1 admit most 
fully that our predominant and overwhelming intezpst in the Canal 
does not give us the right to ignore the claims of the shareholders or 
the reasonable requirements of other ^nations. But I do assert that 
the possession of such an interest gives us a right to a position in 
the undertaking distinct from, and superior to, that of all other 
nations. 

As my chief object in writing this paper is to clear away, if 
possible, certain misconceptions which seem to me to stand in the 
way of a reasonable jolution of the Suez Canal difficulty, I think it 
well to refer here to a fallacy I often see put forward in connection 
with this subject. We are told thaj^ England is out of court in 
pleading her interests as a ground for interfering in the administra- 
tion of the Canal, because as a country she opposed^ its construction. 
Now, the character of Lord Palmerstpn’s opposition is, as a rule, very 
much misrepresented. He held that the creation of a water-route 
across the Isthmus would be detrimental tb British political and 
commercial interests, anc] on this ground, as a British statesman, he 
did his best to hinder the Canal from being made. Whether he was 
right or wrong in his opinion is a question the future must decide. 
The course of tradd does not alter in a year or many years ; and it is 
far too early yet to say whether British commerce will or will not 
benefit in the end by the opening of a new route between East and 
West which renders other ports than those of England the natural 
depots for the trade of India and China. If Lord Palmerston was 
mistaken, he was not alone in his delusion ; for, in the opinion of the 
Continent, the opening of the Suez Canal was regarded as certain to 
prove a death-blow to our commercial and maritime supremacy. 

That it has not so proved is due partly to the energy and enter- 
prise of our race, still more to the lack of these qualities on the part 
of the nations who might' otherwise have competed with us for the 
trade of the East. Still, the fact remains that, by the cutting of the 
Isthmus, the course of trada h^s been dive^^ted in a manner not calcu- 
lated in the long run to prove beneficial to our interests as a trading 
nation. But even grant;j[ng that' England’s opposition to the can- 
struction of the Suez Canal was as short-sighted, selfish, and 
irrational as you please, it dogs not follow that England has no right 
to complain later because the Canal is conducted in a way to injure 
her interests. Some forty years ago the county of Kent exerted all 
its influence to hinder a raflroad being made between London and 
Dover. Beeently the Kentish towns have Wen agitating for a reduc- 
tion of the rates charged by the South Eastern and the Chatham and 
Dover railways. Yet, amidst the argmnents submitted to the Bailway 
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^ behalf of the lines in ii|^iieBt)£on, no plea was ev^ put 

the inhabitants of Chatham, Dover, and Deal had no 
right to ask for a reduction of fares and rates on* the railways which 
serve their towns, because their predeces^rs a generation ago had 
put these railways to needless and vexatious expense by opposing 
their construction. Such a contention would at once be laughed out 
pfccourt; yet it is not a whit less tenable than the argument that 
England’s bygone opposition to the Suez Canal bars her right to 
insist on increased facilities being provided for the accomm'odation 
, of her trade across the Isthmus. Nor can any serious weight be 
attached to the sentimental plea that, because M. de Lesseps made 
the Canal, therefore we have no right to interfere with his under- 
taking. Nobody proposes to deprive the founder of the Suez Canal 
of the credit or thp .profit to which he is fairly entitled for his great 
achievement. But England has neither the right nor the power to 
subordinate the interests of her Empire and her commerce to the 
personal smceptibilities of any individual, even if he had a tenfold 
stronger claini upon her gratitude thaji any which M. de Lesseps can 
possibly establish. 

. It is clear, therefore, that, putting aside for the moment 1 he ques- 
tion of the legal rights conferred upon the Canal Company in virtue 
of their concession, England has an absolute and indefeasible right to 
insist upon the water-route between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea being conducted in the manner most conducive to the inter- 
ests of trade, which are practically identical with her own. Tliat 
it is not so conducted is a matter which Jiardly requires proof. 
In the first place, the Canal is managed by French officials, is 
governed by French principles of administration, and is under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of French law and French courts. Now, any 
Englishman who has ever visited a French colony, or who for his sins 
has ever had any business with French officials, is aware that the 
* whole system of French administration, though it may suit the 
genius of the French nation, is utterly inapplicable to foreign use. 
The passion for logical uniformity, the want of pliability, the 
rigid and almost servile adherence -to hard and fast regulations, 
the authoritative impatience of oppositioi?, which are the character- 
istics of all French administration, have always rendered their 
administrative system a dead failure in foreign lands where French 
ideas and French habits do not prevail. There is probably no 
nation in the world less fitted than the French to administer a 
great enterprise such as the Suez Canal^ whose chief customers 
are captains and shipowners of British nationality. On a priori 
grounds one would predict that the French administration of the 
Canal was certain to give^'general dissatisfaction, and this antecedent 
probability is confirmed by the test of experience. There is prob- 
ably not a body of men in the world who care less about logical 
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anbmsiii^ or abstract inequaMties than the shipowners of Great 
Britain/ When we find, therefore, that, with scarcely an exception, 
they complain of the vexations and anapyances to which their ships 
are subject in passing through the Canal, we may safely assume that 
they have valid causes of^ complaipt. Nobody but the owner knows 
where the shoe pinches, and it is idle for the advocates of the com- 
pany to assert that British shipowners have no ground of complaint, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is not a single British ship which 
passes through the Canal, whose officers have not some grievance or 
other to which they consider themselves to have been subjected at*' 
the hands of the company’s officials. 

Apart from these general complaints, about which there is and 
must be necessarily r^om for dispute, the shipping trade of England 
has certain grievances to complain of at the hands of the Suez Canal 
Company which are not open to discivssion. The transit dues are so 
heavy as to ea*t up an enormous proportion of the profit on freights 
between India and England, und as to absolutely prohibit the 
carrying of goods which cannot afebrd to pay high rates of trans- 
port. For instance, of late years India has made gi:eat progress 
as a wdieat-growing country. Indian grain could he sold in Eng- 
land cheaper than Amoiican grain to the great advantage of the 
Indian grower and the English consumer, if it were not for the heavy 
cost of freight between the two countries caused by the expense of 
traversing the Canal. If the Canal Company consider it pays them 
better to charge ten shillings a ton on a liundred thousand tons than 
five shillings on two hftndred thousand, they have a perfect right to do 
so. But, on the other liand, our shipowners have an equal fight to see 
if, by the employment of competition, they cannot force the company 
to reduce its charges. It is obvious, on general grounds, that the tolls 
raised upon any public highway, whether by land or sea, ought, in the 
interest of the public at large, to be as low as is consistent with 
paying for the construction and maintenance of tlm highway. The 
interest of the company as a commercial speculation is to charge 
the maximum tolls consistent with not driving trade away from 
the Canal. In agitating, therefore, for a reduction of rates far 
beyond any point hither t8 contemplated^ J:)y the company, bur ship- 
owners are acting in the interest of the public as well as in their own. 

Then, again, there oan be no question as to the accommodation 
provided by the Canah being utterly inadequate to the exigencies of 
the present traffic, and stilTmore to the requirements of the future. 
In 1870, 486 steamers went through the Canal ; in 1882 the number 
was 3,198. In the same period of time the tonnage increased from 
under half a niillion of tons to over seven ^millions. Every year the 
proportion of ships engaged in the traffic with the East which go by 
the Isthmus route increases, while the proportion of those which go 
roimd the Cape diminishes. The distance between Port Said and 
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SiU& XB jBbout dg^tj oules. This distance, over perfectly still water, 
to be traversed, as a rule, in eight hours. Instead of this ihe 
of the Canal, owijigt« to the nat^wnes8 \>f the channel, the 
ihipossibility of ships passing each other in^ mid-stream^ and th*e low 
rate of speed rendered necessary Ijy the importance of avoiding any 
wash of water against the crumbling sand-banks, occupies on an 
average from forty to siicty hours. Blocks are of constant occurrence 
in the Canal, and thete blocks impose long delay and heavy loss upon 
all vessels which happen to be traversing the Canal when the block 
f occurs.r Moreover, the liability to these unforeseen stoppages, even 
when they do not occur, acts as a serious impediment to the develop- 
ment of the trade betyeen Europe and the East. Thus there is an 
urgent and imperative demand for increased {accommodation ; and 
yet this demand the Suez Canal Company has hitherto refused to 
comply with, except upon conditions which would involve the per- 
petuation of its jnonopoly, the maintenance of its fexcessive tolls, 
and the recognition of the exclusively French character of its admin- 
istration. c 

Moreover, England has an interest of her own in the Canal which 
is quite independent of her commercial requirements, and which 
would continue to exist if our mercantile marine \fere swept oflF the 
fece of the seas. So long as we hold India the command of the 
•Suez Canal is to us a matter of paramount necessity. Upon this point, 
/however, I feel a certain difficulty in dwelling. It is now six years since 
I first advocated in the pages of this Eeview the necessity for England 
to make herself master of Egypt, in order 4o secure her highway 
to India. This mastership has at length been secured, and I am 
•conscious that I am open to the charge of inconsistency, if, after our 
troops are encamped in Egypt, I plead the necessity of guaranteeing 
•out highway to India as a ground for appropriating the Canal. The 
inconsistency, however, is only apparent. I feel no doubt myself that 
the logic of facts which brought our troops to Cairo will of necessity 
retain them there ; and I see no cause to waver in my opinion that, 
so long as we hold Cairo, we have, for military and Imperial purposes, 
the absolute and complete command of the Carnal in the event of war. 
If once our protectorate oger Egypt were elearly established, I should 
be the first to admit that, whatever other grounds there might be 
for •altering the conditions under which the Canal is administered, 
we could not plead as a reason the danger to yhich our communica- 
tions with India are exposed by the JSanal belonging to a French 
company. But our protectorate, though, as I hold, it exists in fact, 
does not exist in theory or in name. On the contrary, the Ministers 
f0f the Crown lose no opportunity of declaring that our occupation 
is only temporary, and that they look forward at no distant date to 
the withdrawal of our troops from Egyptian rule* Personally 1 
utterly disbelieve in the posedbility of these declarations being carxi^ 
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out in practice^ altbougBHhdy^are made in good feith* But in the 
face of such utterances on the part of the Government, the British 
public are fairly entitled to ^ask that pjrecautions should be taken to 
secure our right of way, to India in the event of our troops being 
withdrawn from Egypt.* The experience of last yearns campaign 
suffices to show how dangerous the antagonism of the Canal Company 
might easily be,^ under certain very po^ible contingencies, to our firee 
access to India across the Isthmus. Even last year M. de Lesseps’ 
hostility would have been formidable instead of ludicrous if the 
action of France had not been paralysed by her internal dissensions ? 
and by her fear of Germany. Notwithstanding, I feel that this 
argument — though unanswerable on the hypothesis that we are only 
temporarily in possession of Cairo — does noi carry conviction with 
those who hold with me that our protectorate of > Egypt is in reality 
an accomplished fact ; and on that account I lay more weight than I 
should do otherwise on the commercial considerations which neces- 
sitate our taking the Suez Canal pnder our own control and manage- 
ment. 

If, therefore, I have made my meaning intelligible, it is clear 
that what England requires is such an increase of the transit accom- 
modation through the Suez Canal as will meet the exigencies of 
her Eastern trade, and such a modification of the constitution of the 
company as will secui*e the administration of the Canal being con- 
ducted in accordance with English ideas and English interests. 
Supposing no prior rights, either legal or equitable, stood in the way, 
there is nothing unrea«onahle or imfair in the above requirements on 
the part of England, When once the possibility of effecting a 
junction between the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea was demon- 
strated by experience, it became inevitable that England, as the 
owner of India and the virtual possessor of the transit trade between 
the East and tlie West, should desire to control, if not to own, the 
channel by which this trade has to pass. As soon, therefore, as it 
was found that tlie dimensions of the present Canaf were utterly in- 
adequate to the exigencies of our trade, the idea of making a second 
canal between the two seas ‘found favour in England. A variety of 
schemes were proposed long before the despp-tch of our •troops to 
Egypt was even dreamt of, the object of which was to provide a 
competing route to that# supplied by M. de Lesseps’ Canal. It v^uld 
be foreign to my preset purpose to discuss the respective merits of 
these various projects. It 'is enough to say that, in the opinion of 
the most competent authorities, the best, if not the sole, route 
available for the purpose is across the Isthmus of Suez. About this 
■ route there is absolutely no engineeriug difficulty. The desert of 
the Isthmus is broad enough to be traversed, not by two alone, but 
by half-a-dozen parallel ship-canals, all debouching, at no great 
4istanoe from each other, into the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean. 



Tlipae caa^lsj constructed as they woujd be iSnder far more favourable 
ctoditions than the old canal, and with the benefit of experience/:^ 
be made at a comparatively small cost, and could therefore be 
workedmt a far smaller profit. In fact, I zpay safely say that if the 
providing of transit accommodation across the Isthmus were regulated 
Vy the ordinary laws of supply and demand, a sufficient number of 
ribip canals would have been already constructed to ^bring down the 
cost of transit to the amount required to give the ordinary rate of 
interest on industrial enterprises ; and that most, if not all, of these 
o competing canals would have been constructed with English capital 
and conducted by English management. 

The sole obstacle which prevents the natural development of the 
irans-Isthmus traffic by the creation of new ^channels between sea 
and sea lies in the. opposition of the Suez Canal Company. This 
company enjoys a monopoly dejacto^ and claims to enjoy one de jure ; 
and in common with all monopolists its instinct is* to charge the 
maximum of price for the minimum of service. I have not the 
slightest wish to accuse the company of being exceptionally greedy of 
gain. They^ only act after the nature of shareholders all over the 
vrorld in seeking to get the most they can for their money. An 
English Board would, it is true, have douQ more to develop trade, 
and have devoted more money to the improvement of the Canal. 
This result, however, would be due not to any moral superiority 
on the part of English, as compared with Frehch, directors, but 
jsimply to the fact that Englishmen have larger and sounder Views of 
business, and are more impressed with the wholesome truth that no 
monopoly in the world can hold its own if it runs counter to the 
public interest. So long as the existing Canal sufficed fairly well 
for the accommodation of trade, the question whether it had or had 
not a monopoly was one which nobody had any strong interest in 
discussing. But now, when the creation of a new channel has become 
% matter of urgent necessity, the question is one which demands 
eyeful investigflttion. 

, Now, the question at issue is one to be determined not so much 
by the legal bearing of certain words' and phrases as by the light of 
certain general considerai^ns, about whoch the law officers of the 
Grown have no special means of forming an opinion. It would be 
absurd for me, or any other l^man, to declare that my reading of a 
disputed clause in an English title-deed was^as likely to be correct 
as that propounded by our highest ^egal authorities. But with 
regard to the meaning of an Egyptian concession I, or any one ac- 
quainted with Egypt, am, to say the least', as competent to form an 
opinion as the Attorney-General or the Lord Chancellor of England. 
>Novr9 the view ^ l^^ld is*this* When M. de liOsseps obtained his 
original concession from Said Pasha, the possibility of a competing 
canal being made was a contingency not even contemplated. The 
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cpxistnietion of the originar canal iseemed so problematical, the 
"difiBculties to te before the idea could be carried into 

execution were so grave and so numero?ju^, that to guard against the 
eventuality of a competing canal must have seemed to the pro- 
rnoters of the project the* mo^ idle and® superfluous^ of precautions. 
Moreover, the danger was one which the founders may reasonably 
have deemed th^t they had it in their own hands to avert. Accord- 
ing to the original conception, the Canal was to have been an under- 
taking of Said Pasha himself, carried out by M. de Lesseps acting 
mandataire or agent of the Viceroy. Now, in those days, . 
everything in Egypt was a monopoly, and the one monopolist was the 
Viceroy. The Canal, therefore, was to be the monopoly of Said 
Pasha sii\)ject to the. claims of his European associates ; and as he 
alone could grant permission for a competing caijal to be made, the 
risk of competition must have seemed to be absolutely illusory. If 
Ismail Pasha had not entered ou the improvident expenditure which led 
directly to his own deposition, and indirectly to the British occupation 
of Egypt, he would still be seated on the throne as the autocratic ruler 
of Egypt, and the holder of the shares purchased from him by the 
British Government. To suppose that under these dfircumstances 
the Khedive would have entertained the idea of any competing canal 
is manifestly absurd. TJie Viceroys, in short, according to M. de 
Lesseps’ original conception, were to be the chief partners in the con- 
cern ; no competition was possible without their consent ; and therefore 
there was no object in providing against a contingency which it was , 
thought, with good reason, could never possibly arise. Besides this, 
everybody is influenced by the milieio in which he lives ; and the 
idea of competition, in the European sense of the w^ord, is foreign to 
the Oriental mind. I remember speaking some years ago to one of 
the oldest of the European residents in Egypt about a monopoly I 
was then anxious to obtain for an Egyptian undertaking in which we 
were both interested. His answer was : ‘ Tliere is only one monopoly 
which is worth thinking about in Egypt, and that is the monopoly of 
priority. Once get your concern established, and you need not be 
afraid of anybody seeking lo* establish a rival enterprise.’ This 
remark expressed the sentiment of all who, like M. de I^s^ps, had 
been conversant with Egyptian aft’airs from the days of Mehemet AU. 
Gn the other hand, though the risk of. competition may have seemed 
imaginary, the risk dismissal by caprice was very real and ap- 
preciable. It was quite in*accordance with Egyptian traditions and 
usages for tbie execution of a work to be given to one contractor, and 
then to be suddenly taken from him a-nd assigned to some rival 
who might chance to supplant him in the favour of the Viceroy. It 
was therefore of vital importance to M. delf^sseps to guard again^ 
execution of his great enterprise being taken from him at any 
Moment by a oh^wge of purpose on the pari of bis capricious patron, 
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irilft tliifi ojgect wits fully secured by itue terms of the origitial ooi|«^ ; 

which conferred upon him personally ^ an exclusive power tp' ^ 
tiofistitute and to direct a company for piercing the Isthmus of Suez, 
with pdwer to undertake the works of construction.’ 

; Thus the natural interpretation of the words ‘pouvoir.exclusil^’ 
on which, and on which alone, the Suez Canal Company rely for 
their alleged monopoly, is that they refer to M. de JLesseps’ personal 
position as constructbr and director of the undertaking, not to the 
immunity of the company from any possible competition hereafter. 

- If the, object of the clause in question had been to give the company 
an exclusive power to construct ship-canals across the Isthmus, it is 
incredible that no care should have been taken to define what the 
* Isthmus was, or what Vas the area over which the prohibition 
extended. Does the clause forbid the construction of any ship-canal 
across Egyptian territory joining the Mediterranean with the Eed 
Sea? This, I understand, is not the allegation of M. tiie Lesbeps, who 
admits that a ship canal might be constructed across the Delta from 
Suez to Alexandria without violation of his concessioi^ though on other 
grounds he^ disputes the feasibility of the project. \vt it this is so, 
what are the' lines within which the alleged monopoly extends ? On 
point the concession is absolutely and eutiiely bilent. Yet the 
addition of twenty words stating that no other canal could be con- 
structed within a certain specified distance of the projected canal 
would have settled the whole question in dispute. The absence of 
4 any such statement is a strong dprioi'i argument in fa\ our of the view 
that the concession did not contemplate any exclusive monopoly. It 
is urged, however, that this omission is a mere oversight ; that 
. M. de Lesseps, if he had thought of it, could have easily had his 
concession so worded as to secure an absolute monopoly ; and that it is 
ungracious on our part to take advantage of an accidental error. 
Now, I confess that I fail to understand the plea for gen<"rosity. If I 
am at variance ^with a neighbour about matters affecting my own 
interests alone, ‘I have a perfect right to give him the benefit of any 
presumption which tells in his favour. But if the interests in 
question are those of third parties, for' whom 1 am acting as trustee, 

1 have Alearly no right to. concede anything which tlie law does not 
compel me to grant ; and in this matter the British Grovernment is 
acting as trustee, not only for the present generation, but for unborn 
generations of Englishmen. Moreover, 1 dilute the assertion that 
M. de Lesseps had only to ask in (urder to obtain an absolute 
xODm^oly. Such a request, if clearly formulated, would have proved 
fatal to his enterprise. Lord Palmeston had taken his stand upon, 
the ground that the Suez Canal, if it was to be constructed at all^ 
inust not give France any permanent footing in Egypt. Indeed^ 
when our great Foreign ^Minister is held up to obloquy for hj/s' 
oppositiQn to the Canal, it is well to remember th^t we owe it to 





811 ezdlusive r^ght to construct canals in any par|; of the Xltfamus 
have been absolutely .vetoed b^ the British Grov^rnment 
^ the day. It is, therefore, intelfigible enough that even if M. de 
^sseps contemplated at the time the possibility of rival eanids 
being constructed hereafter, he should not have deemed it wise 
to guard against this remote contingency by insisting upon a 
privilege being accorded to him the demand for which would have . 
intensified the immediate "opposition he had to encounter at the 
hands of England. 1 may be told, however, that M. de Lesseps, who 
drew up the conventiov^ himself, must be crated with knowing what 
the concession meant. The point is a delicate one to argue without 
doing what I should be most reluctant jto do — that is to say, without 
using languagef which might give umbrage to M. de Lesseps per- 
sonally. All I need say is that man can expect lo be accepted as 
a conclusive witness in his o\m, fa^^ur in a matter in which his 
interests are deeply concerned; that the wisest and fairest-minded 
of mankind are apt to have their recollections of bygone events 
biassed by personal considerations ; and that, amidst the xnany and 
signal merits of the founder of the Suez Canal, even his warmest 
friends would scarcely assign to him a judicial temperament or 
absolute impartiality of j udgment. Indeed, the value of M. de Lesseps’ 
interpretation of his own privileges under the concession is shown by > 
the fact that only last*year he seriously argued that the Canal Com- 
pany had sovereign rights over its own waters which justified him in 
refusing access to troops acting under the authority of the Khedive ' 
for the suppression of a domestic insurrection. 

I am prepared, however, to go further than this. Even admitting > 
for the sake of argument that the words of the concession did give, 
and were intended to give, the Canal Company an absolute monopoly, 

I should still dispute the validity of the claim. The’Britisb Govern- 
ment was in no sense a party to the contract ; and even if it had 
been, it had no power, to bincl itself irrevocably to such a compaoL : 
All treaties, concessions, aifd contracts in^tjie w^rld are made subject 
to the possibility of modification if circumstances should alter, or ^ 
paramount public necessity should-demand their rescissions ComAon " 
experience justifies tl^s assertion. This principle cannot well be* 
contested, at any rate by a Government which has just deprived 
Irish landlords of property secured to them by law and statute, bn the 
ground ' that such a sacrifice was demanded by the interests of the 
iMmmon weaL If jurists declare that M.^de Lesseps’ monopcdy, as ; 

: gimraiitee by his interpretation of the concession^ is good for anbthei^ 
^l|^ty years, common sense replies that it is absurd to suppose that 
^ and India can be sacrificed ibr w$lM 


th^t the Isthmus of Ste was|^^^^n^ 
settlement oommanded Fr^eh 
is vrellnigh certain that any proposal tg give the Gonaptoy 



ifenCtfrji tirade crippled, and ouji communications interru^d, iii 
yirfeae of an agreement between Said Pasha and M. de Lesseps, 
such a case the law of contract, evem supposing it to be binding, 
is and must be set aside in favour of Jbhe higher law of ‘public 
necessity. * 

The conclusion that the foregoing remarks are intended to 
confirm is that M. de Lessepa" claim is not valid indaw, and, if valid ' 
in law, is untenable^ in equity. If, therefore, England is so minded, 
she would be guilty of no violation of right, of no disregard of public 
morality, in ignoring the claim of the company to forbid the con- 
struction of a second canal across the Isthmus. To establish this 
point is important, because upon it I should base the solution I 
shall venture to suggest? England has a great interest in uphold- 
ing the strength* ijf international obligations, and, apart from any 
higher considerations, it is not our policy to set an example of 
cynical disregard for the right of public contracts. ‘ But, if my con- 
tention is correct, the Suez Canal Company, though it has strong 
moral claims to liberal and even generous compensation, has no legal 
or equitable right to bar the construction of a competing canal. 
There is, therefore, no abstract reason why England should not herself 
undertake, or allow others to undertake, the work of digging a new 
and more convenient ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez. It is 
not enough, however, that we should possess an abstract right : the 
real question is whether we have a practical right, and, if so, whether 
it is wise to exercise that right. 

Now, the first question must be answered in the affirmative- 
There is room for any amount of discussion as to what we ought or 
ought not to do in Egypt. But it is simple waste of breath to 
discuss what we can or cannot do there. We are for the time being 
the masters of the country-, the Government is under our control, 
and no European nation has both the power and the will to interfere 
in any way with our liberty of action. If, therefore, the British 
Government chose to say to-morrow that, in their opinion, the con- 
struction of a second canal across the Isthmus had become desirable, 
the requisite authority would he at once prpvided by the Khedive. 
Personally, I considpr jyjy recognition ®of the shadowy suzerainty 
of the Porte over Egypt an anachronism and a blunder. But if the 
sanction of the Porte to the Khedivial concession should be deemed 
desirable, that sanction can be easily obtained?for a consideration, or, 
if not, it can be still more easily dispensed with. Once the con- 
cesion granted, there is no material difficulty about the execution of 
the project. The capital could be found at once; the work would 
present no serious engineering obstacles ; and if the enterprise wer^ 
commenced in earnest, we might reckon on possessing, within the 
nekt three or four years, canal of our own, greatly superior to the 
existing caual in width, depth, a.nd general facilities for the e<^din. 
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modation of ehi^ traffic, aad ^hich would have been constructed at less 
than half the cost. No doubt 1%. de Lesseps would protest against 
the construction of IJiis canal, as an infraction of his rights ; and it 
is possible, though by no mbans certain,** that his protest might be 
endorsed by the French* Government. • But any protest of this 
nature, however deserving of ccfhsideration, is in. itself a mere 
hrufum fulmm, of the same value as the judgment of a court which 
has no power to enforce its decisions. It is, of^course, theoretically 
possible that the Government of the Bepublic might adopt M. 
de Lesseps’ case as their own, and might declare that any attempt to 
construct a competing canal would be regarded by them as a *casus 
belli. But this possibility is simply an imaginary one. Even if 
France — which for my own part I utterly disbelieve — cared enough 
about the Canal to mate her prepared to fight iq its defence, she is 
not in a position — and she knows that she is not in a position — to 
run the risk of the foreign complications which a war with* England 
must entail. This is the plain truth ; and it is upon facts as they 
are, not as we might wish thenj fo that our actiorf as a nation 
must be based. 

I shall he told, however, that i hough France may. hot be in a 
position to run tha risk of war under present circumstances, yet that 
the fact of our having taken advantage of her weakness to appro- 
priate the Suez Canal would outrage French national sentiments so 
profoundly as to nutke Franco our enemy at heart if not in name. 
Now, the assertion in (| nest ion is one which it is impossible cither to 
prove or disprove. Eyglishmen, as I believe, make a mistake in 
supposing that Frenchmen regard the Suez Canal with the same 
feeling as a similar work would Ije legarded by us if it had been con- 
structed by this country. The self-concentration which constitutes 
the strength of France renders her almost incredibly indifferent to all 
interests which lie outside her own area. On such an issue any 
individual opinion derived from personal observation is of no great 
value. Still I may say that for some years past I have been in con- 
stant communication with Frenbhmeu in connection with Egyptian 
affairs; and the conclusion IJba^ve come to is that, as a class, they 
are perfectly indifferenl ab<ju% the political relations between h>ance 
and Egypt, except in as far as these relatidhs affect their pecuniary 
interests. About six years ago, when the idea of a British protectoi;pte 
over Egypt began to be first talked about, M. Waddington came over 
to London on a sort of senji-officious mission, and had interviews 
with our leading statesmen both in the Ministry and in the Opposi- 
tion. To one and all he held the same language. France, he urged, 
is not able to resist any action England may take in Egypt ; but the 
feeling in France about Egypt is so iniense that any attempt to 
dislodge her from the position she now occupies conjointly with 
England at Cairo will give rise to a bitterness of resentment against 



render any coropecation between the tw6 ■ 
cQimtiies m for years to come. These utterances were, I am 

cbhvinced, made with perfect good faith ; and they produced, as I am 
aware, considerable effect"^ upon the persons to whom they were 
addressed. The result proved that they were based on a complete 
misconception. When sentiment ‘was brought to the test of reality, 
it, appeared that the French were not prepared to run the slightest 
risk or make the lea^ sacrifice in order to uphold their ascendency in 
Egypt ; and though they would have been gratified, as a nation, if we 
had been defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, they acquiesced with singular 
unconcern in the establishment of our supremacy as the virtual 
masters of Egypt! I say this in no disparagement of France ; but 
when I am ||pured, a’s I am now, that, though France may possibly 
be unable to hinder us from acting as we like with respect to 
the Suez Canal, yet any disregard of M. de Lesseps’ claims will 
secure us her lifelong resentment, I am justified in cremarking that 
before this I hatVe been met with a similar assertion, and found it 
baseless. * * . 

I contend, therefore, that it lies practically in our power to con- 
struct a second canal ‘of our own if we so think fit, and that we are 
not debarred from so doing by any claim the exieting company can 
legally establish. Whether it would be wise to do so is another 
question. My own opinion is that we should do better to settle the 
matter by an amicable compromise, even at the cost of having to 
pay heavily. Though the Suez Canal Company has, in my judgment, 
no right in law or equity to complain of competition, yet the com- 
pany, and still more its illustrious president, have a very strong 
claim to generous treatment at the hands of England. That 
there exists a water-highway between the Mediterranean and the 
Eed Sea is due to the courage, energy, and perseverance of M. de 
Lesseps, and to the loyalty with which, through good and evil fortune, 
he was supported by his shareholders ; and this fact England is 
bound to take into account. I can, however, see no possibility of any 
f^tis&ctory settlement being come to upon the basis of the Suez 
Canal Company retaining possession ^f*- their monopoly. The insig- 
nificant ^concessions obtain^ during the^ recent negotiations, con- 
ducted as they were with*^ singular ability and skill on the part of 
Sir r Rivers Wilson, show how little M. de Lesseps is prepared to 
yield. Moreover, the real object that England has in view — the 
transfer of the management of the Canal to British hands, and the 
subsequent control of the undertaking with a view to promote the 
development of trade rather than the enrichment of the shareholders 
— ^are objects in which neither M. de IlSesseps nor the company can 
ewer be expected to co-opCrate. There is one way, and one way only, 
in which England can obtain these objects without constructing a 
competing canal of her own, and thereby indicting most gri^ous 
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ivgiirj on tHe €xiB and that is by becoming the possossor 

otflie Canal by^I^^ * , 

N0W9 it would be impossible within the limits of the present paper 
to enter on any detailed scheme for the purchase of the Canal. It is 
my purpose only to indiiate very briery the general outlines on 
which such a scheme might be based. The Suez Canal Company 
possesses the power by its statutes to wind up the concern by volun- 
tary liquidation/ My proposition, tBerefore, would be that tfie 
existing company should be wound up, and its rights and property 
transferred to an English company, who would pay off the existing 
shareholders and bondholders upon terms whose execution would be 
guaranteed by the British Government. I have reason to suppose 
that both the direction and the proprietariate of the company would 
not be indisposed to entertain such a proposition if the terms of 
purchase were satisfactory. The difficulty would lie, not in the 
admission of thp principle of purchase, •but in the settlement of the 
terms. Leaving aside minor questions, the capital of the Suez Canal 
Company may be said in round niftnbers to be 14,000,0001., of which 

6.000. 000?, consists of bonds and debentures bearing a fixed pre- 
ferential interest, while the remainder consists of sjiares whose 
interest fluctuates .with the earnings of the concern. Now, of this 

8.000. 000?. of ordinary sh*arcs half are, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield, 
the property of the British Government. The value of the bonds and 
debentures is o^asily^ascertained, and, including the 100,0Q0 founder’s 
shares at their present value, would be covered by 10,000,000?. As 
the British Government would l)e, under the arrangement I suggest, 
cither directly or i^a^lirectly the actual purchaser of tlie reversion of 
the Suez Canal Company, the 4,000,000?. of British shares may be 
left out of account. Indeed, the only item whose appraisement would 
be matter of serious difficulty is the 4,000,000?. of ordinary shares 
owned by the general public, the great majority of these shares being 
held, I may add, in France. 

Now, if M. de Lesseps’ contention is not only r^lit in law, but, 
what is much more important, is-not likely to be disputed in fact, it is 
difficult to say what figure those shares may not be calculated as 
capable of attaining. • The^20?. share is now quoted at about 100?. 
No doubt this price is above the present astua> value of the shares, 
as upon a dividend of 6 per cent., the highest which has yet been 
reached, a purchaser to-day would receive on^||^ little over 4 per cent, 
on his investment. Oh the^other hand, the prospect of an increased 
dividend in years to come is haore than probable. Unless anything 
should occur to stop the progress of the world’s trade, the traffic 
between East and West must grow with giant strides, and a larger and 
larger proportion of the shipping engaged in this traffic must every 
year pass through the Canal and pay toll to its owners. In con- 
sequence. the Suez Canal shares command a price calculated upon 
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their upon their actual, ^nings^ The bblders, as a 

anxious to sell, ahd if the British Q-overnmeiit 
into the market to buy up the shares, they would "be forth- 
with run up to an exorbitant and impossible price. It, is this 
consideratioD which seems to me in itself Sk fatal objection to the idea 
that England might obtain what ohe desires by buying up any Suez 
Canal shares which come into the market, and thus gradually making 
herself mistress of the enterprise. This process^ even if it could 
be carried out without extravagant cost, would be slow and unsatis- 
factory. By the charter no one shareholder can command more 
than ^fteen votes, however large his holding may be ; and though 
the Government might, in theory, delegate its votes to a number 
of nominees, such a process would be impossible in practice. More- 
over, even if our Government had got a large workable majority of 
the votes, it couI(f not carry out the object of its purchase — that is, 
insist upon the shareholders adopting a policy beneficial to England, 
but, ex hypothesis injurious to the company — without placing 
itself in ant untenable and invidious position. If England is to 
buy up the Suez Canal at all, the purchase of the shares must 
be effected? bloCs and without any attempt at concealment. 
Is it possible to effect this end ? It can, I thinkp be effected in one 
way, and one way only. 

The whole prospective value of the Suez Canal shares depends 
upon the maintenance of the monopoly claimed by the company. 
Wow, according to the view I have endeavoured to put forward, the 
following conclusions may fairly be sustained as matters of argument. 
First, that the alleged monopoly has no existence in fact, was never 
contemplated at the foundation of the company, and oidy exists, if it 
exist at all, in virtue of a forced interpretation placed upon an 
obscure phrase in an obsolete concession ; secondly, that the rescission 
of the monopoly, even admitting its existence, is demanded on 
grounds of general utility in the interest of the world’s trade, of 
which England/is the chief representative; and, thirdly, that the 
position of England as master of India and occupier of Egypt makes 
the possession of the Canal a matter of. such importance to her as to 
justify hpr in insisting upon the water-highway to the East being 
placed under her centred.* Now, upon the assumption that the 
monopoly is, to say the least, open to grave question, the price of 
per share is far .Jf/jfove the value the* shareholders could ever 
hope to get in the ppiro market. If, therefol‘e, the British G-ovem* 
meat were to proposelro pay the ordinary shareholders, on the liquida- 
tapn of the company|^20,000^ for their 4,000,000i. of shares— that is, 
at the rate of 500 ]^r cent, profit on the 'Original price — the bargain 
WDifidj from a business pcant of view, he one to which no excepticoi 
could be tak^ on the score of liberality. Thus, allowing 10,000,0003. 
for ^e repayment of the bonds, del^tures, founder’s shares, and 
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other Uar|>iiities9 the Britiih Grovemment would become possessed of 
the Caasi exclusive of the amount paid for the 

Kbediye^s shares in 1875. As a mere speculation, the bargain would 
be a losing one for England! Our objecT in getting the Canal into 
our own hands would be te increase tlie accommodation and reduce 
the tolls ; and therefore the utmost we could reasonably hope, with a 
largely increased capital and with greatly diminished tolls, would J)e 
to make a sufficient profit to pay the interest on the money the 
country would have to borrow for the purchase of the Canal. But 
even if we lost by the transaction in itself, our direct loss would be 
more than compensated by the indirect commercial and pdlitical 
advantages we should acquire by the possession of the Canal. 

At the same time, however reasonable and liberal such an offer 
might be if judged upon its own merits, the Sijez Canal Company 
would not accept it if it were not for the fear of competition. If, 
therefore, the proposal is made, it must be made in the fbrm of an 
alternative. What I would propose is that the British G-ovemment 
should say to the Suez Canal ^Cdm^any : ‘ The time 1ms come when 
transit accommodation, such as you are not in a position to supply, 
must be provided across the Isthmus of Sues. If you, are disposed 
to sell, we are willing to buy up }'Our concern on reasonable terms ; 
if you are not willing, we have no option except to allow the con- 
struction of a competing canal or canals constructed and managed by 
independent companies.’ 

If this alternative were jj resented in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt in the public mind that England was in earnest, I have 
very little doubt myse\f the company would prefer to sell, sooner 
than run the risk of a competition which, whatever its other results, 
must prove fatal to the prospect of increased profits in the future. 
If the company did not accept, then England, with a clear con- 
science and with the sense of . having acted liberally, might provide 
means to facilitate the construction of a second canal. The 
figures I have given above are, of course, mere rough estimates. 
The actual price must be matter for careful investigation. All 
I need say in conclusion is t]iat,*in as far as 1 can judge, there is no 
reasonable price Engllshmgn* would not gladly pay in ordej at once 
to get possession of the Canal and to avoid thfe appearance even of 
not dealing liberally with the Canal Company. But in one way orjihe 
other we are bound to get the Canal into ouift^wn hands. This, to use 
an Americanism, is the bottqpa-fact on which all negotiations in future 
must be based. It is England’s manifest destiny to become mistress 
of the Canal as she has already become mistress of ^ Egypt ; and against 
zuanifest destiny gods and men fight in vain, whether in Suez or in 
Panama. • 

Edwakd Dicey. 

Von. XIV.— No. 78. 
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THE GERMAN- AND BRITISH ARMIES: 

< 

A COMPARISON. 

On a wet Sunday afternoon, now some seventy years ago, the Prussian 
army joined hands with the British army amid the tangled and down- 
trodden com that lay heavy on the fields round Mont St. Jean. 
The result of this junction was th^ crushing defeat of Napoleon, the 
fall of the first French Empire — an allied invasion of France and 
occupation bf Paris, the end of the Napoleonic wars, and forty years 
of peace for Europe. 

At the end of this long peace the British army was the first of 
the two to be called into active service in a European campaign. 
It entered upon the Crimean War confident in the reputation which 
it had gained half a century before in the Peninsula and in the Low 
Countries. The reputation then won it had since sustained in Persia 
and in India, where it possessed a nursery for its officers and training 
ground for its soldiers, which was entirely wanting to the German 
army. But its experience in the siege of Sebastopol was lamentably 
disastrous. In everything but the courage of its officers and men, 
which still proved as undaunted as ever, the British army signally 
fidled. Its organisation was found puerilely defective, its adminis- 
tration senilely • feeble. 

- Oui country even at that time possessed the greatest maritime 
resouxnes in the world. 

The /rent line of fighting troops stood bately six miles from an 
important harbour wfiere lay store-ships loaded with heavy cargoes of 
all^the men could require. Yet the land transport over these six 
miles was more Uian cotilld be provided for; and the soldiers, died 
like rotten sheep from starvation and sickness tilmost within sight of 
the food that would have kept them*aUve and^he medmin^j^^ 
wmld have healed ihem^ 

V Very different was t^ when some years later the Prussian 
army entered on the campaign of 1866 'against Austria. In a 
weeks, p§y, even in a few days, the famous battalions of the House 
of Hapsburg, the vaunted cavalry of Hungeury, and the (^ebrated 



Viezim up in Bohemia, and their broken 

i^i^ if^ Moravia to take refuge 

behind the cover of othe Danube. Yet ij;^e Austrian army was not to 
be despised. It had already, seven years previously, given grave 
cause for anxiety to the French, who overcame it indeed in the cam- 
paign of Solferino, but, breathless and exhausted, were glad to make 
peace before they were committed to the siege of Mantua or the m- 
vestment of Verona. ^ 

Nor was this all. Four years later the Prussian army formed the 
nucleus of the large German force which poured over the Saar fu^zdthe 
Bhine into Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne, swept away the famous 
French Impetial Guard, cast a band of iron round Metz, drew a 
tight blockade aroun4 Paris, and brushed aside every endeavour of 
the French nation to force its iron lines or deliver their darling 
capital. 

Any critic who had sat beside Wellington on the evening of the 
18th of June, 1815, on the road Waterloo to Paris, would have 
probably held it certain that ♦for Ibng years to come the British 
troops which had that day stood the brunt of Napoleon’s/ attack and 
were now lying to catch breath and rest among the dammy com, 
would for long remain superior to the ilLprovided and half-starved 
Prussians whom Blucher was urging forward to pursue and chastise 
the flying F^rench. 

Ihigland was ridh and powerful; England had felt on her throat 
the grasp of no invader, had been laid under no war-indemnities, 
under no contributions tto support a conqueror’s legions or an oppres- 
sor’s State, had been tied up by no stipulations to maintaizi a small 
army, had not seen her troops forced to march under foreign com- 
mand to invade an inhospitable northern region, where many 6f her 
best men and best officers had perished. Prussia had been almost 
effaced from the roll of nations, and was ground down in poverty. 
Any ordinary man would have foretold that the British army which 
had hurled back the picked Generals of Napoleon from the Peninsula 
would ever remain superior to the Prussian force, mainly composed 
of ill-clad, ill-fed, and badly drilled conscripts. Some half century 
later, however, the calculation^ of the critic woqld have been* proved 
strangely erroneous, and his foresight entirely at fault. 

Why was it that th^ British. army failed so dismally in the 
Oriiiiean campaign, wh|le the Prussian succeeded so splendidly in the 
Seven Weeks’ War ? Why wjis it that British troops were butcherM 
wholesale by a barbarian force in South Africa, when German troops 
without a check carried the ‘tide of war through France, and wrapped 
Paris — ^the centre of civiUsafion — in an embrace of iron and of fire ? 
Why is it that at the present time, while ^1 is confused, doubtful, 
and vacillating in the British service, where nothing appears to be 
obnstant exeq^ change itself, that in the German array militi^ 
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^^Heement and militaxy progress ai^e regidated with tli% skiU^^^ 
^l^hematician and the precision of the astronomer ? It can hardly 
ibe that we fail in arms for want of inve^igation and want of inquiry. 
Since the close of the Crimean war innupierabie and interminable 
Committees and Commissions have sat on 6very detail of the British 
service. Becruiting, hospitals, armaments, clothing, drill, food, 
equipments, have all and each been the subject of searching inquiry 
and exhaustive reports. Yet we still appear to be as far from final 
regulations as ever, and but yesterday have seen some startling 
changes made in compensation for some of the most important 
alterations of not many years ago. 

Before we seek answers to these questions we may consider the 
constitution of the German army, which pro^bly may be confessed 
to be at the presest time the finest military machine in existence. 
We may seek to trace how it is that with a very small cost per man, 
and a very simple organisation, a very large and very effective fight- 
ing power can,T)y the German War Office, be rapidly in case of 
need placed in the field. / 

Prussia, after the successes of Frederick the Great in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was content to suppose that the military 
organisation which had served her well in ,the Seven Years’ War was 
perfect, and required little or no modification to enable her to con- 
tinue superior to other European Powers. But while she reposed 
calmly and complacently on the laurels of Ro^bach and Leuthen, 
military science progressed. 

She was rudely awoke from her lethargy hy the crushing defeat of 
Jena. Under enormous difficulties, and with the greatest secrecy, a 
new organisation was then introduced into the Prussian army. 

The terms of peace dictated by Napoleon, after the Jena campaign, 
and the consequent conquest of North Germany, allowed that army 
to consist of only 42,000 men. But the conqueror omitted to stipu- 
late as to how Jong each of these men should serve. In order to 
secure the meats of striking for independence on the first favourable 
opportunity, Schamhorst introduced' the Kriimper system, by which a 
certain number of soldiers were always allowed to go home on furlough 
afto a few months’ drill, and recruits bfocght into the ranks to supply 
their places. These were in their turn sent away on furlough, and 
other recruits brought in for training. Through this system, at the 
beginning of 1813, not only could the regiments be filled up to proper 
war strength, but fifty-one new battalions were raised from prepared 
soldiers. This force, however, was insufficient for the great struggle 
with Napoleon. So, early in 1813 volufiteer rifle detachments were 
Ibrmed, which mustered together about 10,000 men, and shortly 
afterwards the raising *of the Landwehr was decreed, which, five, 
months after the issue of the decree, was able to take part in the war 
with a strength of 120,000 men. Thus, in August 1813, Prussia 



pogiieig(4^^^^^^i^ of 26€,000 loldiers, of whom 170,000 were xeadf v 
to tat^^ fidLd, while the remamixig 80,000 formed reserre and^ ; 
g^iirrison troops* • • 

This arm j fought in the War of Independence, and formed the 
first nucleus of the existifig m4itax7 organisation of Germany* Hus 
organisation dates from a terribfe misfortune, of which the Utter 
experience has never been forgotten. . • 

It has since constantly been improved, and with careful study 
brought to such a high pitch of excellence, that in 1866 it enabled 
the Prussian forces to march and conquer with an almost miraculous 
rapidity, and to achieve in a few days the glories of the Seven Weeks’ 
War. 

This organisation, ^too, empowered the German army in 1870 to 
efface the memory of Jena by thundering on the attention of the 
startled world the suddenly decisive victories of Worth, Weissemburg, 
Gravelotte, and* Sedan, and to spring over the ruins of the suburbs of 
Paris into the foremost place among the armies of the earth* 

After Prussia, on the fall o£ tLe^first Napoleon, regained her po- 
sition as a great Power, her Government considered it necessary that 
she should have an army of a strength proportionate to t&at of other 
great Powers, and* decided that its muster-roll should include about 
half a million of men. At that time the other great Powers kept the 
majority of their soldiery in peace as well as in war in the ranks, and 
only allowed a feW trained veterans who, altogether, amounted to 
about one-fourth of the whole strength of the army, to be absent on 
furlough. Prussia wa^ then the smallest of the great Powers, and 
had neither such a large population nor revenue as ^he others* Before 
the war of 1866 her area was but 127,350 square miles — the yearly 
revenues came only to about 21,500,0002., the expenditure of the 
Government was always confined within its income, and the National 
Debt only amounted to 42,000,0002. The army cost in time of peace 
only about 6,300,0002., and the navy about 6,450,0002* Thus Prussia 
in the first half of the nineteenth century had never sufficient men 
nor enough money to maintaib an army on the ordinary system* 
She ooold in peace keep together only a much smaller portion of her 
soldiery than her possible eaetnies. I^pecip.1 means had to be^idopted 
to meet her special circumstances. To sdpply a war strength of 

500.000 men the country was required every year to grant 40,000 
recruits* Each of these served for three years with the colours, and 
for twe years in the reserve. .^The standing army thus amounted to 

120.000 men, and could be raised immediately by calling in the 
reserves to 200,000 ; but to* complete the requisite number of half a 
million warriors, 300,000 more men were necessary, and in time of 
peace the kingdom could afford to maintafti only veiy small depots 
for these additional troops. 

The Wax of Independence had shown that the Landwehr system, 
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asid in J814 tbePiiu^^ 
yvsLS definitely organised on the, Land webr system/ By toif 
ij^stem every Prussian eapafle of bearing^'aTms wae liable to military 
duly in the year in which he became twenty years old, and to serve 
irom bis twentieth to bis twenty-third year in the standing arncgr ; 
firomhis twenty-third to his ^twenty-fifth in the reserve; from Ms 
twenty-fifth to his thirty-second in the first levy of the Landwehr, 
and ftom his thirty-second to his thirty-ninth in the second levy. 
Afterwards, as will be seen, these terms of service were modified, and 
the d&tinction between the two levies of Landwehr was abolished. 
In great necessity the Landsturm was liable to be called out, and in 
this case every man between seventeen and forty-nine, who did not 
belong either to standing army or Landwehr, was liable for ser- 
vice. From the Landwehr battalions and squadrons were raised, 
which formed Landwehr regiments, and these were united for annual 
exercise, or service in brigades or divisions, with regiments of the 
line. LandWehr men who had Jivelonged to rifle battalions, artillery, 
cr engineers, were not formed into separate corps, but in case of 
being called-up returned tp the ranks of the regiment in which they 
had formerly served. 

By this system, with an annual supply of 405000 recruits, Prussia 
was enabled to hold in readiness for war an army which consisted of 
three distinct parts, viz. : — 

(!) The standing army of 120,000 men, raised in war by the 
recall of the reserves to 200,000, and with rifles, artillery, and 
engineers, to 220^00. 

(2) The, first levy of the Landwehr, including only infantry and 
cavalry, of which in peace only small depots, numbering together 

3.000 men, were retained, but which on mobilisation for war supplied 
considerably over 150,000 men, even after making liberal allowance 
for deaths, sickness, emigration, and other causes of reduction. 

(3) The second levy of the Landwehr, from which no exercise or 
training was required in time of peace, but which in war furnished 

110.000 soldiers to garrison the fortresses of the country, and could 
in ef urgent necessity^be supported by tbe Landsturm. By this 
qrstem Prussia could for war raise 530,000 men, of whom in time of 
peace hardly one-fourth were present witl\ the colours. Thus this 
system in peace necessitated but a small expanse and required but 
Ifew men to keep up an army, which on jihe outbreak of war could be 
wliised quickly to a large force. 

^ TO 1859 the Prussian army w&s mobilised on account of 
file progress of French troops against "the Austrians in Northern 
Itoly> the disadvanta^ df the organisation entirely on the Landwehr 
system became manifest. 

;; The fitogetic spirit with’ wbidi the Prussian people rushed to 



t3i6 caa only under T^y i^ecullaT eircuai^ 
ifett^s i^taie n wbcde nation and and 

aaadons to sacrifioeb his personal comfort to obey the oall of his 
Oovemment and serve wi^h*alacritj in the ranks of the army. Such 
cirfmnifitances seldom ocftar. ;At the. same time it ^as found that 
since the Landwehr system had been established in 1 &i4 the revenues 
of the country had increased, the population had increased, and these- 
fore the country was more able to bear an incsease of the standing 
army and military expense, and also a larger number of recruits might 
without disadvantage be annually enrolled in the ranks. 

Hence the present Emperor, while still Begent, introduced a 
reorganisation which up to 1865 formed a hot cause of contention 
between the Prussian Jdinistry and the Radical party in the liOwer 
House, till the success of the 1866 campaign cozi^letely silenced its 
opponents and convinced them of its wonderful excellence and elas^ 
ticity. By this reorganisation, the reorganisation of 1859 as it is 
usually called, the first levy of the^ Landwehr was no "longer to be sent 
into the field, and the standing arifly, including the re&erves, was to 
be increased by as many men as the first levy of the Landwehr 
formerly provided ; in fact to be nearly doubled. The time of service 
in the Landwehr was diminished by two years, and that in the reserve 
lengthened by two years. The Landwehr still remained in two levies, 
and so remained till after the 1 866 war, but, composed only of men 
from 27 to 38 yearjf of age, was to be confined chiefly to garrisoning 
fortresses in case of war. 

By this revised organisation a recruit who joins the Prussian 
service serves for three years — from 20 to 23 — in the regular army, 
for five years afterwards in the reserve, and for eleven y^s is liable 
to be called* up for duty as a Landwehr man. 

During the campaign of 1866 the elasticity of this organisation, 
although not quite thoroughly carried out, was clearly manifested. In 
a wonderfully short time large armies were placed on a war footing 
and brought about 260,000 combatants into the field of battle, besides 
the necessary detachments which must be made by a large army to 
cover communications and mask fortresses. But the detachments 
made from the Prussian arifiy were very, small compared to those 
which would have to be separated from Sn army organised on a 
diSereni system, for, as tbe field-army advanced, depot troops mowed 
lip in rear, while som^of the Landwehr came up from Prussia and 
formed the garrisons of Saxepy, Prague, Brunn, and other points on 
the lines of communication. While the armies of the Crown Prince, 
Prince Kcederick Charles, abd of the Elbe were being thus supported 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and* Saxony, Falkenstein, with a few Une 
regiments and a Landwehr force, drove the wtir forwards on the Main ; 
and the Duke of Mecklenburg with another reserve corps acted 
Against Bavaria. In Prussian territory itself Landwehr battalions 
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I10M ili gamsons, and undet tl^ir sltaltar r^ruits were di^ed 
aaid inore Landweb to march forward into thb bonqiiercd 

^ecmhtries. The armies which were in front of Vienna, at blrniitz, and 
the road to Munich did not form a^l^in front line which once 
hroken or turned could have been drived back even to the Elbe. 
Their rear was guarded and supported by large forces of strong and 
firm battalions lately embodied^ but from their nature quickly trained, 
and composed of well-grown old soldiers, who were thirsting to be 
sent against the enemy, and on whose well-knit frames disease or 
hardship of war could make little impression^ 

This organisation was found so effective in 1866 that its principles 
were not altered even in view of a war with France, except that any 
distinction between the two levies of Landwehr was abolished. The 
proportion of cavalry was increased, and it was determined that in 
future the depot squadrons §hould be maintained in time of peace. 
The artillery was entirely armed with breechloading guns. 

Nor after the war with France were the broad principles of the 
organisation altered. The arn^jament of the infantry was changed, 
and the old needle-gun discarded. Various tactical improvements 
have been considered, "and it is said that the result of their adoption 
will be to give cavalry a more active part .on the* field of battle in 
future wars than it has latterly enjoyed. 

Though the portion of the organisation which refers to the 
recruiting of the army and the filling up of tlie ranks for war has 
had much to do with the success of the late German campaigns, that 
portion which relates to the combination of^ the soldiers in pliable 
bodies, which can be easily handled and easily moved, yet formed in 
such due proportions of the different arms as to be capable of inde- 
pendent action, has been highly appreciated by those Who with its 
assistance have gained such weighty results. This portion of the 
military organisation of the Prussian army is so simple that every 
man in the ranks can understand it. Jealous of expense in time of 
peace, it allows* for a wide expansion without burry or confusion on 
the outbreak of war. It provides git the same time for the broadest 
qii^tions and most minute details, ^nd is precisely defined, yet 
admits t)f much elasticity^ The Gendam army consists of a certain 
number of corps d’armee of troops of the line, and of one corps 
d’arm^e of the guard. Each corps is organi^d so as to form a perfectly 
complete little army of itself, and thus without inconvenience it can 
be detached from the main army at apy time. Each corps of the 
line in time of war consists of two divisions of infantry, one battalion 
pf rifles, one battalion of engineer, one 'division of cavaliy, sixteen 
batteries of artillery, and a military train. Each division is composed 
two brigades, of whiclf each has two regiments. As each regiment 
contirins three battalions, in a division of in&ntry there are twelve 
battalions. To every infantry division is also attached one regincient 
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depot squadroiis bei^ left at home), 
ahd one # artillery of four batteries, making a tot^ strength 

of fwoe imd^ tbe fommand^ of every infantry divudonal general of 
twelve battalions, four squadrons, and itbur batteries, with either a 
rifle or engineer battalion, and mustering in round numbers 15,000 
combatants. ^ 

A cavalry division consists of two brigades, each containing two 
regiments, and as every regiment has in time of war four squadrons 
with headquarters, the division consists of sixteen squadrons, with ' 
two batteries of horse artillery attached to it. 

The reserve artillery of the corps, which is now in accordance 
with the latest Prussian tactics always early pushed into action, 
consists of one division of field artillery with four ^tteries, two 
batteries of horse artillery, and an artillery train^ for the supply of 
ammunition. 

This gives tjie normal strength of corps d’armee as tvfenty-four 
battalions of infantry, one battalion of engineers, one battalion of 
rifles, twenty- four squadrons of "cavalry, and sixteen* batteries of 
artillery. Besides this, each corps has an engineer train for the 
transport of bridge material, and a large military train yvhich carries 
food, hospitals, medicines^ fuel, bakeries, and all the other necessarieB, 
of not only life, but of the life of an army, the members of which not 
only require the same feeding, clothing, and warming as other 
members of the hitman race, but must have bullets, powder, shot, 
shells, and saddlery for their horses, and from the nature of their life 
are more liable to require medicines, bandages, and supplies of hos- 
pital necessaries than other men. 

If we do not consider non-combatants in calculating the number 
of soldiers who actually fall in the line of battle, every battalion may 
be considered to consist of 1,000 men on a war footing. Thus the 
force of infantry and engineers in a corps numbers over 26,000, and 
allowing for men absent through sickness, may in round numbers be 
calculated at that figure. Each squadron of cavalry may be calcu- 
lated at 150 moupted men. Each division of four batteries of horse 
artillery brings into the field about sir hundred combatants, and each 
of field artillery the ^me.^ The guard corps differs chiefly /rom the 
line corps in having an additional rifle battalion^ an additional fusilier 
regiment, and two additioual cavalry regiments, which raises^ its 
strength tp about, in round numbers, 36,000 combatants. 

Besides these men whq actually take part in action, there is a 
large force of men, horses* and carriages returned on the rolls, 
additional to the actual number of men engaged in the field of 
battle. This force represents the moving power of the combatant 
brraches. It is this force that supplies the fighting men with food 
and equipment when well, attends to them when wounded, and 
nurseis them in hospital. Nor are these the only duties of the noji- 



all i^e requireme^ of ordinal^ meu wmbs^ 

w beddes haviiig aB enemy in itB xioigbboi^^ 
tb oppose progress in every way pcwsiUe. When the line of 
march leads to a river wbere a bridge htfs wen destroyed, another 
must be built, and a heavy bridge Vtrain must necessarily be present 
with an army, as well as the light trains with corps. ^ When the camp 
is established, fieldrbakeries must be immediately formed to feed 
the troops, field-telegraphs and field-post-offices must be established 
for the rapid transmission of intelligence, and a large staff must be 
pr6fi(led for, as the mainspring which sets all the works in motion. 

The supply of ammunition is also an important matter. When 
We eonsider that 200' rounds can be fired away by each gun in a 
general action, tba^^ every infantry soldier can at the same action 
dispose of 120 rounds of ball cartridge, and that these must be all 
replaced immediately, we see what an enormous number of carriages, 
With horses and drivers, are required for the transport of ammuni- 
tion. We ca!n also see that outride of the line of battle there must 
be medical men, their assistants and apothecaries, and within it, and 
nnder fire, i!bere must be ambulance waggons and stretchers to bear 
away the wounded. 

We have seen that the ordinary corps d’armee may be estimated 
at 31,000 or 30,000 combatants on a war footing, that of the guard at 
36,000, without taking into account the large artillery and engineer 
trains which are requisite when an army undertakes the siege of any 
considerable fortress. This strength of a (ferman corps may be 
regarded in war as constant. The guard corps in peace is chiefly 
quartered at Berlin and at Potsdam, but is recruited from men of a 
certain standard from the whole Empire. Each corps of the line in 
time of peace is stationed in one of the provinces. Its recruits are 
obtained from that province, and its Landwebr are the men of the 
province who ha^e served in the regular ranks and the reserve, and 
have been dismissed from actual service. They are subjected, if 
required, to an annual course of training. The provinces to which the 
dii^rent corps belong are: — 1. Prussia Proper; 2. Pomerania; 3. 
Brandenburg; 4. Prussian Saxony ; 5. PQBen;'6. Silesia; 7. West- 
phalia; 8. Eheinland; S. Schleswig-Holstein; 10. Hanover; 11. 
He^; 12. Kingdom of Saxony. The Griq^nd Duchy of Hesse and 
Kingdom of Wurtemburg each form a division ; the Kingdom of 
Bavaria two corps, and two corps are also formed from Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

In peace everything is always kept ready for the mobilisation of 
the dUe of war. Every officer *of every department knowB 

during peace what will be his post and* what will be his duty the 
moment the decree for the mobilisation is issued, and the instant 
that decree ii flashed by telegraph to the most distant 8tation8> every 
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Every oominaEidiiig general mobilises his own oorps d^arm^e. The 
Intendantur, very similar in name but ^totally different in system 
from the French Inten^aflce, mobilises the whole of the branches of 
the administration services. The commandants of the fortresses which 
are ordered to be placed in a state of de/ence take their own measure 
for strengthening the fortiOcations, and for obtaining from the 
artillery depots the guns necessary for arming the works. All orders 
are sent by telegraph, or, where telegraphic communication does not 
exist, by mounted orderlies. The mobilisation of the whole army is 
soon complete in every branch. On the opening of the war in 1870 
the army was mobilised in twelve days, and" subsequent improve* 
ments have now reduced the time so much that the troops can now 
be ready to take the field in five days from the moment of the issue 
of the decree for mobilisation. 

The completion of the rank and file of the fifeld troops to war 
strength is effected by drawing in ’soj^e of the reserve Tsoldiers, who 
supply one-half of the total war strength of the infantry, one-third 
of that of the artillery, and one twenty-fifth bf that of Ihe cavalry. 
The cavalry, on account pf being maintained in high force during 
peace, has of course a superabundance of reserve soldiers available on 
a mobilisation, but these, after the men required for the cavalry 
have been drawn ftom them, are handed over to the artillery and 
military train. Thus these services obtain many valuable soldiers 
well accustomed to mojinted duties. The reserve soldiers are called 
up by orders transmitted through the commanding officer of the 
Landwehr of the district in which they live, who can avail himself of 
the services of the provincial and parochial authorities, to facilitate 
the delivery of these orders. To obtain horses quickly the Govern- 
ment has the power, if it cannot buy them readily from regular 
dealers, to take a certain number from every district, paying for them 
a price which is fixed by a mixed commission of military officers and 
of persons appointed by the civil authorities of the district. 

On mobilisation each refgiment of field artillery forms nine 
ammunition columns, *in each of which are waggons to carry reserve 
ammunition for infantry, cavalry, and artilFCry. These columns are 
kept entirely distinct frojn the field batteries, the officers of wbjch 
are justly supposed to Jhave enough to do in action in superintending 
their own guns without being hampered with the supply of cartridges 
to the cavalry and infantry. 

Every battalion of engineers forms a column of wi^ons to carry 
intienching tools, and also d. pontoon train and a ligA field bridge 
train, all of which are kept ready during pdace. 

Every corps is mobilised on paper once a year ; portions of it are 
actuidly mobili^ every two or three jrears. 
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H army is ao fbrin^ iia peace tibat w leiur its fiel^ fbic^ 

116^^ march in a few days. An important drganlsatioh i^ 

Undns behind, by which the gaps opened in the , ranks by battle or 
pestilence are filled up. ^ ^ 

In a large army, even of yoimg healthy men ordinary sickness 
prevents the troops maintaining t&eir normal strength for a single 
"" day* Afarches, hardships, and fatigues, to which a soldier is exposed 
before even a shot 4s fired, increase these natural absentees. As 
ISoon as an action takes place a long list is added to the hospital roll, 
and the evening sees in the ranks many gaps which were filled in the 
morning by strong soldiers, now lying tom, mangled, or dead on the 
field. The dead are gone for ever : they are so mucsh power out of 
the hand of l^e general ; nor can an army wait till the wounded are 
cured and again able to fire a rifie or wield a sabre. Means must be 
taken to supply the deficiencies as quickly as possible, and what 
such deficiencies are may be seen from the German statistics which 
show that at the' end of a year’s war 45 per cent of the infantry, 
20 per cent, of the cavalry, artillery, a,nd engineers, and 1 2 per cent, of 
the military trains are lost to the service and have to be supplied anew. 

To supply the places of these ineffective wounded or dead men, 
and for forwarding substitutes to the active army, depots are formed 
so soon as mobilisation takes place. These depots consist of one 
depot battalion for each infantry regiment, one depot company for 
each battalion of rifles and engineers, and a depot division for the 
artillery of each corps. A depot squadron for each regiment of 
cavalry already existed in time of peace. These depots remain in 
their barracks and supply all vacancies in the corps to which they ^ 
belong. It is laid down that one-half of the men of each depot 
should be reserve soldiers, who, already acquainted with their drill, 
can be sent up to the front at the first need. As a rule, four weeks 
after the field-army has marched, the first supply of men is forwarded 
from the depots to the battalions in the field. This first supply con- 
sists of one-eiglith of the yearly loss given above, and on the first day 
of each succeeding month a fresh supply is forwarded. If a serious 
battle is fought, special supplies are* sent at once to make up the 
losses of Jbhe troops that have been engage^. 

Thus, when the German army is preparing to fight a battle 
in jan enemy’s country, supplies of men are already coming up in 
anticipation of thii^^ losses which the action will cause. To prevent 
the field forces beiidg weakened by detachments, the lines of com- 
munication are guai*ded by the Landwehr, who are pushed up in the 
rear to assume these duties. > 

All these i|;hting men, with their necessary followers and neces- 
sary transport animals, every day must be provided with food. At 
tte time of the investment of Paris the German armies in Franee 
must have numbered at least a million of men^ a population as large 



aft that 4^ ^P would be a bold man who 

wOtdd und^rt^ one-Wrtb of the population of Ixm 

with holder Btill who would midertake the task 

if this portion of the population should iifove bodily to-morrow to St 
Alban’s and would required to have the meat for their dinner delivered 
to them the moment they arriv^, find who without :raU way transport 
agreed to keep the same crowd daily provided with food, and moving 
at the same rate imtil they arrived at h^dinburgl^ 

In the German army the system of food supply is excellent, andi^ 
though in France the number of men to be supplied numbered 
about fifty times as many as the British force in the Crimea, yet no 
hitch occurred wind no undue strain or anxiety was thrown upon 
general oflScers. • 

And justly so, for a general in command of ^n army has to do 
much more than merely give food to his men. ife has, besides the 
ordinary difficulties of such a task, lo calculate upon Vad roads, 
weary horses, breaking wagons, the attacks of an enemy’s cavalry ; 
be has not only to get food for* the troops, but in many cases he 
has to provide it in the first place, he has to keep his magazines 
constantly stocked, to increase the amount • of transpptt in exact 
proportion as his troops advance, to feed not only the fighting men 
but all the men who are employed in carrying provisions to the com- 
batants, to find hay and corn for the horses of the cavalry, for the 
horses of the infantry, and for the horses of the transport wagons, 
and to arrange beforehand so that every man and horse shall halt for 
the night in close pro^ymity to a large supply of good water. When 
the enemy is in front, and any moment may bring on an action, a 
general has little time to turn his mind to the organisation of a 
system of supply. Then he must sift intelligence, weigh informa- 
tion, ^vine his adversary’s intentions almost before they are formed, 
prepare a parry I’or every blow, and speed a thrust into any opening 
joint of his antagonist’s army. Tl)e means of supplying troops 
ought to be given readily into the bands of a general ; they should 
be all arranged and organised beforehand, so that he has but to see 
that they are properly administered and made use of. It is done in 
Germany. The Intehdan^iiB arranges and mobilises the transport 
which follows the army in the field. Tbisi tra*hsport is exclusive of 
the wagons of each battalion, the artillery and engineer trains, and 
the field telegraph divisions, and is divided under two heads, 6ne 
portion is kept for {be u^ of the commissariat branch, and is re- 
tained solely for the supply of food to men ; the second portion 
carries the medicines and hospital necessaries for the sick and 
wounded, together with the means of carrying disabled men, food 
for horses, stores to supply tnagazines, and* all articles that have to 
be transported except munitions of war and regimental equipment* 
Five provision columns of thirty wagons each are provided for each 
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first di^ suppljr 

V mt off ittagazmes in the rear and ]! 0 |>lenilhe^^ ra 

be up again te supply th^ fourth day’s in the two days’ 

^interval the other wagons will have been '^mptied.i As it is easily 
to eany flour than bread in these' wagons, each corps is accompanied 
^ by a fidd«bakery« As the army advances, the magazines to supply 
these waggons must advance also, and means mult be provided for 
^keeping the magazines full. The collection of food in such maga- 
zines entails an enormous amount of transport, which is obtained by 
hiring wagons and carts from the country where the war is being 
carried on, or from the countries near to it. Wagons hired in the 
country are also used for carrying forage for the horses of the cavalry 
and artillery from the magazines to the front, for the provision columns 
only carry food for the men. 

The trains which accomptay the medical departoient of a corps 
consist of three heavy hospital trains and twelve light divisional 
hospital trains. Each light train babies medicines and ambulances 
for 200 sick. Each corps has also three detachments of sick bearers, 
who on the' ^ay of battle are divided among the troops. Each bat- 
tali^ has sixteen men told off as assistant sick ^bearers, who carry 
oht the men to the rear ; no other men are allowed to quit the ranks 
under fire. 

The above is a sketch of the general sje tern on which the 
German army is normally organised. How such an army is worked 
in the field, and how its resources are made available, and how 
it achieves the objects for which it has been mobilised, must 
depend in a great measure upon the skill of the general to whose 
direction it is entrusted. What an army so organised can effect 
when its motions are guided by a skilful hand, the rapid victories 
of late campaigns' have abundantly testified. 

When all is so smooth, so elastic, so easily worked and so eco- 
nomical in the (xerman system, it may be natmally asked why do not 
we iu England, instead of blindly groping in endeavours to obtain 
some workable military organisation^ adopt the Prusslih system in 
its entirety? 

The answer must %e that our circumstances are different and our 
requirements dissimilar. In England we have no compulsory mili- 
tary service. German military administrators have to provide for no 
Indian or Colonial reliefs, no garrisons pf M^iterranean fortresses, 
andno guards for foreign coaling stations or dockyards whexe a large 
navy and an enormous mercantile marine may replenish, repair, or 
refik Gcmipulsary universal service was adopted in Prussia under 
inpet and ^ecuUar It has also beeii 

adoptofl m Prance under the pain and humiliation of a great nad 
dmstm^p It is also much more easy to maintain a system of univitoi^ 








id^ £ W m G^noany wiiiim late years it 

}^ )>e^ irhli^red^ in. oertain instences it has Im impos- 

dble te sernce upon xndhufacturers who employ a 

toge ainotmt of labour, wlo assert that if they are ^ into the^ 
ranks nobody else can manage thei# business, and the ^hole of their 
operatives must be thrown out of work and become dependent upon 
the poor rates. * * ^ 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the demands of the German ^ 
system are being constantly avoided, even in that country, by the 
emigration of men liable to be drafted into the ranks. To sueh an 
extent has emigration reached, and so much has it militated against 
recruiting, that the Government has seriously contemplated the idea 
si0f putting a stop to it by force. In this country emigration in case 
of universal military service would probably be more rapid and more 
largely resorted Jto even than in Germany. • 

In both Germany and France, for the alleviation iof the wealthier 
middle classes, it has been found n^c^ssary to institute an exceptional 
system, by which lads richer than the ordinary conscript are allowed, 
on condition of supplying their own equipment, to compqfmd for the 
liability to military service through serving for one year as volunteers 
in the ranks. It can harHly be denied that to establish universal 
compulsory military service in England under present circumstances, 
and, except under the influence of some terriflc disaster, would be 
impossible, nor would it be desirable. The cost of maintaining a 
voluntary army, howev^ large, would be cheap in comparison with 
the indirect taxation that would be thrown on the country by taking 
away the whole of its manhood for a certain number of years to serve 
in the ranks. Nobody can calculate what the cost of such a taxation 
would amount to, but we may^rest assured that it is certainly much 
cheaper for the country at large to pay for voluntary soldiers even at 
a very high rate, than it would be to suffer the discomfort and the 
inconvenience, the loss of time and loss of money, whigh would accrue 
through the introduction of universal military service. 

When vobsQtary soldiers csgmot be obtained at any price which 
the revenue can afford, it will be time sufficient to consider the 
adoption of universal conscription in our island. This time seems 
far distant, for at present recruits are obtained to a certain degree^ 
even when they are offered neither the average wages nor the average 
prospects of the civil cAnmupity. 

Tbe cost of universal service to a nation cannot be measured 
by the direct loss that it brings to the country in which it is 
carried out. Its remote disadvantages are also maiufold. As every 
i^uat serve in the army whatever his rank or station of life may 
b%^tb^ mm who have the intelligence and means to become officers 
te 6^ commissioned ranks rather than among the 



fpialk Hence all the best im 

^ pflBcers- The men wfio in England 

Judges, lawyers, surgeons, or civil engineers, .are driven into tbe 
army, and men of energy and enterprise; finding that they are likely 
i to rise, remain in the army. Hence ciPil professions only obtain 
those who find the army does not^ofier them a field for advancement, 
apd it says much for the indomitable patience, capability, and self- 
denial of the German race, when it is considered how much good 
work has been done by German philosophers, German men of science, 
and German authors. ' 

It is an accepted axiom everywhere that it is every man's duty to 
defend his country, but it by no means follows that he can defend his 
country more ably and more usefully in person than in purse. When 
we consider the epormous wealth of this country, the great trade and 
commerce that it possesses, and the terrible calamity that would fall 
upon us in case of a successful invasion by an enemy, it cannot but 
be considered that the 17 millions per annum paid for the mainte- 
nance of the army and 10 millions paid for the support of the navy 
are ludicrously small premiums for the immense amount of national 
wealth the* security of* which is insured thereby. 

The conditions of our country are so different .from Germany and 
from France, the nature of our society is so dissimilar, that it is most 
undesirable for a Britisli military administrator to plagiarise the 
German system. No doubt in certain points it •would be an advan- 
tage if it were imitated, but it would seem that one of the reasons 
of the uncertainty and inconsistency which characterise our military 
organisation is due to the fact that a blind attempt has been made 
to follow too literally the German rule, without sufficient regard to 
the broad principles and wide considerations on which the German 
system was originally founded. 

It appears, too, that in the attempts at military administration 
made since the time of the Crimean war, we have been groping in 
tbe dark because, instead of considering in the first place what our 
military requirements are, and whatr amount of force should be main- 
tained, we have been constantly endeavouring to ^t down our 
requirements to meet the capabilities the "very incongruous and 
heterogeneous forces"thaft we find ready to hand. Whatever niay be 
tbp different views held by persons conversant with the military 
interests of our country, there are certain points which cannot be 
disputed. No one will deny that we must maintain suflScient troops 
to provide a garrison for India, a garrison for our colonies, proper 
gasixds for the naval coaling stations, and a certain force at home to 
provide recruits and reliefs for the above, as well as to protect tbe 
country itsdf from an attempt at an invasion. Few will deny that 
if these requirements are properly provided for, a larger regular 
force must be maintained than at present. More recruits are 



fon Eve&aoWf boireT^vtb^fe h 
hd it a{q[^ars that a great portion of 
this diffioolty arises from a too close attempt baring been made to 
imitate-the German system of recruiting* 

An officer who had accompanied the^German army during the ^ , 
war of 1870-7 V in France, and was lubsequently attached to the War 
Office, was in 1871 called upon for his views with regard to the 
adoption of short *service in the British army, wlych was then being 
considered by Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State. He then sub- 
mitted a plan for recruiting, which it is believed was favourably 
regarded by liord Northbrook, then Under-Secretary for Wa/, but 
was, although carefully considered, not adopted by the Secretary of 
State. No reasons appear since to have arisen to modify the views 
then advanced. Suhse^iuent events have rather tepded to strengthen 
them, and possibly if the plan then submitted had then been carried 
out, some of thf difficulties with regard to recruiting which have 
since arisen might have been avoided. • 

It then appeared, as it does nefw^ that neither this •country nor 
any country can afford to maintain Ihe whole of its lighting men 
constantly in the ranks in time of peace, if those fighting* fnen are in 
time of war to numerically sufficient to throw any appreciable 
weight into the scale of a war carried on by armies of the magnitude 
which can now be placed in the field by continental powers. Hence 
some system of short service is necessary by which a certain number 
of men may be passed through the ranks, or at least fairly drilled in 
time of peace, and be available to be called up for service in time of 
war. Common sense, however, dictates what experience has proved, 
that it must be impossible to obtain by voluntary enlistment men 
who for five or six years will consent to give up their civil occupations 
to serve for that time in the army, and then return to civil life, 
without pension, without provision, having lost all knowledge of trade 
and means of livelihood. 

Short service under a system of voluntary enlistment must be 
very short, and the shorter the service in the ranks of the men who 
are passed to the reserve, th^ larger must he the number of old 
soldiers kept with thef colours, to give stability and mobility to the 
battalions when the reservists rejoin. ' % • 

It seems clear also that the shorter the service of any portion pf 
the men who would be called into the ranks in case of war the more 
necessary must it be th&t non-commissioned officers should be trust- 
worthy and experienced, and \hi» ii^ more necessary in the British 
army than in any other. Fgr the idea of the adoption of uoiversal 
military service in this country is totally out of the question, aud 
with non-commissioned officers must in consequence be left more than 
Any other country the details of m and regimental disci- 

pline* The classes from which the British officer is drawn must be 




^&pii Me^bhyy tor the ^exi^xmticm dea?^^ 

€&& 4)6 obtained xequim a oo8% edneaticm^ imd>^ 
(cally considered^ the pay Teeeinred by a subalte^ is notbing* Yoroag 
men can hardly be expected to provide a considerable income upoa 
which to live in the arzny^ and to submitHn time of peace to a gi?eat 
deal of drudgery and discomfort, for the mere pleasure of being called 
ofiScers. If the details of company-economy and regimental life are 
not left in some pleasure to the non-commissioned officers, it ap- 
pears certain that gradually the moneyed and easy classes will be 
weaned from the army, and thus not only will men eminently valu- 
able in time of war be lost to the service, but a serious political 
danger may arise. The tendency of the army will be to become a 
military caste* and iiiilitary class, unconnected with the property of 
the country, eag^ for active change, prone to revolution, greedy for 
war, dangerous to Government and to civil liberty. 

It seems also to be necessary in this country, that men should 
be recruited younger than in Germany, where no recruit is taken 
under 20 years of age. In every man must serve for three 

years. If a man is enlisted at 20 and set free at 23 he is in no 
worse position than Lis comrades who have lost those three years of 
civil life, but in England a man who served from.>the age of 20 to 23 
and then returned to civil life would find himself three years behind 
the boys who had been at school with him, and would have lost three 
years in learning his trade and acquiring connections. Hence it 
appears that it would be advantageous in this country to enlist 
recruits at the age of 17 for a period of J-hree years, that during 
these three years recruits should be retained at the depots or with 
home battalions, but should not be sent on foreign service. Those 
who had no taste for military life might be permitted as soon as they 
had learned their drill to pass into the reserve and to depart to their 
homes, and in this way no excuse for desertion would be given. 
Those who passed satisfactorily the ordeal of the three years’ pre- 
liminary training, and were approved by their commanding officers, 
might be re-enlisted for a period of nine years, which would allow 
sufficient time to provide for Indian -^and Colonial reliefs, and at the 
^d ofjbhe second term of nine years’ seiyice, those who were approved 
by the commanding officers, and certainly non-commissioned officers^ 
should he allowed to re-enlist for a further period of nine years, to 
complete twenty-one years’ service and obtain a pension. One of the 
inducements for the introduction of short service in England was the 
^p^ospect of the abolition of ||ie pension-list, and no doubt it mu$t 
be exceedingly provoking^to a Minister of War to see the large 
^amount of money which has to be annually voted for non-effehtiye 
e^yioe. Still it does not seem ppmble that in this country we can 
exp^t to ob^n the services of men for twenty-one years, and tlien 
tbrow them off without any provision for the latter portion of 
days. Such is hot the case m civil life; no Government office, no 
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fef ^nt ttieiH away 

aiiy^tb^iafeti. ^fbr'w compiilfibiy 

aeMSe itf an iiitegral portion of the law of the laub, are men after 
ahy long service ^ d from thq^ rants* without some proV^ioidf 

h^ihg made for them. This provision does not always take the form 
of a money pensioDj^but appointments in the post oBSce, in the forests, 
in the telegraph department, and in the whole of fhe civil service of 
the State, ate filled from the ranks of veteran non-commissioned 
oflBcers or soldiers. \ 

Events have apparently justified these views, for at the present 
time it cannot be doubted that one reason of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing satisfactory recruits for our ai*my in satisfactory numbers is the 
fact that numbers Cyf men are wandering about the country as tramps 
who were only too willing to remain in the army, but have been dis- 
missed after five o!* six years- service, and are now unable to obtain 
the means of livelihood, having forgotten their trade while with the 
colours, and are crowding the casual warfs, especially in the southern 
counties of England, without clothes, without shoes, and without 
food. What encouragement can there be for a young man from a 
Hampshire village td enlist, •when he sees almost daily men who have 
been soldiers, and have been dismissed from the colours for no fault 
and would still be willing to serve, begging for crusts of bread, in a 
state of abject destitution and misery ? 

It would appear very desirable that before further attempts are 
made to consider the detiiils of our military system, some broad prin- 
ciples should he arrived at on wliich the forces required for the pur- 
poses of the country should be fixed ; and, if possible, some finality 
should be given to this decision. If we could once settle what the 
functions of the army are to be, what force should be maintained in 
India, in the Colonies, and at our naval coaling stations, what depots 
should be maintained, what reserves created, and what troops should 
always be available at liome, how to obtain the nunaber of men 
to fulfil our requirements would be merely a question of money. 
It seetns, indeed, extraorjjinary fhat some substantial system of mili- 
tary organisation has not alr(«i(fy been adopted in. this country. In 
/no country in the world is there such a military feeling as in Eng- 
land. Few countries could»maintain -such a large voluntary aamy aS 
is maintained by us, even in the teeth of the Indian climate and 
Colonial service, as well as a gseat fotee of militia, volunteers, and 
^teomanry. When we consider the lax^ n^ber of armed men who 
by tlieir own free will are borne on the muster-rolls, it must be seen 
that the military spirit of the ^country at large is magnificent. Yet 
this larjge niirhbet of men is certainly not anything like sufficient, 

■ organisation, to perform, the work wMch in a few 



examine tlie mere paper^ returns of the sdliitoj 
iWfiritish Crow we find them, if not indeed fonnidable^ at l^aab 
eminently respectablev The regular army, on .an average of the 
ten years, presents a round total of 10(1,000 men. The army reserve 
is now about 30,000 strong, and the militia 140,000, of whom some 

25,000 are in the militia reserve ; and there are also about 180^000 
enrolled volunteers. Thus we hold over half a million of men armed 
for the defence of^the Empire. 

But if we analyse the actual combatant strength, and the distri- 
bution of this force, the result is by no means so satisfactory. Of ibe 
10{i,OOO regulars more than 92,000 are abroad, 24,000 are recruits 
of less than one year’s service ; thus the effective strength at home of 
trained regular soldiers is reduced to about 70,000. The army 
reserve has answered well when lately called upon, but allowing for 
sickness and casualties it can hardly be reckoned at more than 
25,000. Of the militia 28,000 men are deficient from the paper 
strength, and 'this branch is thereby reduced to 110,000. Of these, 

25,000 arfe in the militia rf^serve, and nearly 16,000 are annually 
absent from training, thus reducing the force to 69,000, and of these 

25.000 are undrillefl recruits, so that the whole available militia 
strength is only about 45,000 men, and these ' are not thoroughly 
trained soldiers. 

This shows that even if the regular troops and the army reserve 
could all be placed in the first line, that lin^ would only consist of 

95.000 men, and with the available militia and militia reserve in the 
second line, that line would only consist of 60,000 men. If war broke 
out, our first care must be to complete the garrisons of our foreign for- 
tresses and of our coaling stations, which at the present time are most 
inadequately furnished with troops. The fortresses of Malta, Gibraltar, 
Aden, and Bermuda, would require at least 20,000 men. The coaling 
stations, exclusive of India, would require at least 10,000. India, in 
time of trouble, might ask at least for a reinforcement of 10,000 
men. So that of our total effective strength of 155,000, 40,000 
would be at once required for foreign service. It would be rash to 
presume, after allowing for sickness^ emigration, and absentees, that we 
could«hold efficient in this country 100,000'^ men for active warfare. 
As the militia are not liable to serve abroad, the 40,000 men for 
foreign service must be found from the regular army and the reserve; 
and when they had been forwarded to their destination, we should be 
left with but 55,000 regular troops to furnish the garrisons at home 
and find a field, force. 0Cth4|e at least 5,000 would be required for 

1 Oacb of the fortresses m Plymouth, ^Portsmouth, Dover ; at least 

10.000 for the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland ; so that we must 

be left with no more 1$)an ^^000 re^lar trdops to defend the tx^ads 
to the metr(^[^s or strike a blo^ against an enemy. Indeeid^ om 
imperfect oTganis^fj^ moment of 
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Nor is this tlH^ woHrat* Even ^is small force of 50,000 would take 
weeks to mobilise. We have n5 plan for obtaining horses, no transport 
worthy of the name, no amiiiunition columns, a mere tiny pontoon 
train, no organised hospital trains, and no prepared siege-train. The 
militia are very partially trained. The v<^unteers are not equipped 
so as to be able to take the field for tw6nty«-fuur hours, and even if 
they were thoroughly efficient, neither they nor the militia have 
either cavalry or field artillery to accompany them. Thus our grand 
paper total of half a million of men must dwindle, under the pres-* 
sure of the imminence of actual war, down to a real strength of 

30.000 soldiers, unprovided and unprepared for w4r. 

If we had always reaSy at Aldershot a corps of* 30,000 men, of 
trained soldiers fully mobilised to take the field at a few days’ notice, 
our case would not be so bad. Such a force could speedily send 
away troops fit to conduct a South African campaign* without dis- 
grace, or if we were attacked at.horrfj;, could gain for lis time to 
mobilise other troops. The cost of the maintenance of such a corps 
would be very small in comparison with the risk to which ite* absence 
exposes us. Not that those yho deeply consider and carefully weigh 
our country’s needs, and the firm security of our fatherland, should 
be content with such a force alone. Defensive war is always veiy 
dangerous. The fencer who ever guards, without making a thrust 
in return, must have his guard broken down in time. So it is with 
nations. A country to b^* really secure must be able to car^y war 
into its enemy’s country. In 1870 Berlin was not covered or 
defended on the banks of the Elbe but on the hills of Alsace. If we 
are to be secure we must not even be satisfied if we have an organi- 
sation which may allow us to fight a battle on the downs of Hamp- 
shire or the rolling hills of Surrey. 

That there is a great military spirit alive in this country is 
evident from the large numbers of our voluntary forces. If these 

500.000 men were all efficient, if they were all ready to go anywhere 

and do anything, we should have a force of at least fifteen corpn 
d’arm4e, which would be a pot^rrt factor in any European war. • But 
these men are not efficient nor ready. It is ^lear that of all this 
great host only about 30,00y men could be placed in the field after* 
several weeks of preparation. Some Scharnhorst or Von Boon is 
needed to breathe life into the dead bones of our military organisa- 
tion. * * 

Nor is the number of men that we can place in the field on short 
notice jnerely an interesting speculative problem. The fortunes, the 
happinesjs, of all of us, of our wives and,, our Jshildren, depend upon 

powers of defence. I yield to np man in earnest desire for quiet, 
ii^MWl^lyfor spread of peace and goodwill among nations. 1 also 
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abandon the jemmy for the trowel aaKl''fixehMige the 
loom, I do not intend te give up bars to my doors imr bolte 
windows, nor join in an agitation for the abolition of the police^ 
although their maintenance entails upon me a certain contribution to 
the local rates. Tbe same motives prompt my views as a citizen and 
as a householder. I would gladly see all necessity for armies dis- 
i^pear, but until they do so I cannot conceal from myself that I live 


in i country peculiarly open to attack and invasion, and must be 
ever anxious that our means for resisting attack and invasion may 
be adequate. 

, I cannot fail to see, as any man who will look into the matter 
.jiniist see, that London is an open town, that Woolwich is our 
,.ouly arsenal, that our army is unfit for the duties expected of it, 
'■.and that if an invader could land even two corps d’armee on our 
^southern or eastern shores, a &w farced marches must place him in a 
favourable position to put the Bank of England under an embargo, to 
•set in a blaze the vast forest of shipping that lies below London 
Bridge, to seize Woolwich and forbid any manufacture of arms or 
equipment, and to dictate any terms of peace that might seem suitable 


to him. 


Surely this is not a position in which a country that aspires to be 
'great, that considers itself to be great, should be content to remain. 
I grant that to land unexpectedly two corps d’armee on the English 
coast would be a matter of great difficulty, but it is not impossible. 
The troops, once landed, could supply themselves from the country, 
which there would be no time to lay waste, and need carry nothing 
but their ammunition with them. The risk would be serious, but 
'•the results of success would be enormous, and for such a splendid 
.prize a heavy, stake might justly be played. A filibustering expedi- 
tion through Sussex or Essex, past Chelmsford or Beigate to St. 
•jrames’s and Cheapside, would be* much more glorious and far more 
lucrative than an occupation of Tunis or a descent on Tamatave. 
Whab would be the resujlt to England pf the success of such an enter- 
prise? Would not thb ransom of London be calculated on the most 
:^beral and exhaustive scale ? The cessipn of our fleet, the abolition 
of our army, the yielding up of our Mediterranean fortresses, and the 
severance of our Colonies might all be demanded, and perforce yielded, 
were the capital of the country, the seat of the Grovernment, the 
banking house of our wealth, and the mainspring of the Empire, but 
to a few short hours in the power of an enemy who exterted to 
terms under a threat df fire jind bombardment, with his headquartot 
at Bdchingham Palace and his sii^e tradn in Hyde Park. 

Sorely it is not too lOuch to expect from the respontible 



stupid be readeiied as impos- 
flibte can make it. It is net much to atk that 

the W organisation pf oar armed forces should be made 

truly workmanlike, that London and Woolwich should 
be girdled with forts so ai^ to make them* secure against a coup de 
mcrnij that the garrisons of our coa^ng stations should be maintained 
of effective strength, that the militia should be truly a reserve, and 
not merely a paper auxiliary of the army, that the volunteers should 
be serviceable garrison troops for home defence, and that one corps 
should be always held on a war footing at Ald^shot, ready to take 
the field at a few days’ notice. 

Careless and indifferent, we Englishmen have dallied long enough 
with the mighty problem of our national sedhrity. We alone of 
European nations appear blind to the fact that railways and telegraphs 
have entirely revolutionised the progress of military events. Wars 
tend to be more and more sudden in their outbreak, more and more 
rapid in their incidents, and those who are not forearmed become 
every day more liable to be ignomit^iously surprised and abjectly 
laid low. 

H. M.* Hozieb. 




A LEAF FROM THE REAL LIFE OF 
LORD BYROm 


I HATE placed Mr. Jeaffreson’s biography at the foot of this article^ 
but 1 have no intention of reviewing Mr. Jeaffresoig. He claims to 
have given us for the first time ^ the real Byron ’ in distinction from 
his predecessors, and so far as I am concerned I have no desire to dis- 
pute his pretensions. His work indeed resembles a description of 
Vesuvius written by sqme one who did not know that Vesuvius was a 
volcano. But I will let that pass. I will assume^ that, until further 
materials are published, this book is to be*tbe standard authority on 
Byron’s character. The critics appear to acquiesce, and from the critics 
there is no appeal. But for this reason 1 must draw the attention 
both pf himself and his readers to certain points on which he is ab- 
solutely wrong, that they may be corrected in a future edition. Mr. 
Jeaffresdn professes to unfold to us the exact* relation between Byron 
and the mother of Allegra, and the conduct of the Shelleys in connec- 
tion with that lady. He draws special attention to the superiority of 
his information on this particular subject. Shelley’s character is of 
as much importance to us as Byron’s, and it is necessary to examine 
what he says about it. 

‘ The poet’s biographers,’ says Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘ have hitherto been 
strangely and suspiciously reticent about the charming girl who gave 
Byron his natural daughter.’ He tells^us correctly who she was^ and 
how she described herself. * Jane Cle^^mont, the clever and brilliant 
daughter of William* Godwin’s second wife, had no liking either for 
her Christian name or her surname. Dropping Jane, either because 
it Ws Christian or unromantic, she cut the* second syllable from her 
surname, and adapting the first syllable^of it^co her sense of the fit- 
ness of things, called herself Claire.’ " 

This Jane Clermont, being the child of Godwin’s wife, became 
her mother’s marriage part of Godwin’s family, and was brought 
ap ty the^^ of Godwin’s own daughter Mary, whose mother wal 

^ Th» nsal l^d Bytm : New Yienn of the Poet's lAfe, By Jolin Cordy JeaSbrespn. 
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j|eur^ W who afterwards became Mrs* Shelley. Mr. 

V Jaafl^esoB goe^ on to say that, although they were not blood rations, 
< there was the fullest confid^ee between these young girls of the 
saine home. Their mutuaf affection glowed with the impetuo^ty of 
girli^ romance.’ As this supposed affection is made the basis of a 
hypothesis, which to some persons will seem not creditable to the 
Shelleys, my first duty is to show that no such affection existed, and 
that, so far from *the fullest confidence existing between Jane Clermont 
and Mary Shelley, there was a marked absence of it. 

A word to begin with about Shelley’s counection with the God- 
wins. Shelley, as everyone knows, was married first to a Brdmpton 
school girl — Harriet Westbrooke. They were little more than chil- 
dren ; he nineteen, she sixteen. At the efid of two years they 
separated. The exact cause is not known, and perhaps never will be 
known, as Shelley was not careful to justify himself at the expense of 
others. He continued for many months after the separation on the 
most friendly terms with her ; wrote to her, visited ‘her, spoke to her 
and of her with regard and eveu tenderness, though determined never 
again to live with her as his wife. She then sank into abandons! 
habits, and destroyed herself in December 16. Her death under 
such shocking circumstances affected Shelley most painfully. It 
would have been surprising if it had not. But he did not blame him- 
self, nor did the family lawyers blame him, who knew the facts of the 
story. •* 

Shelley’s conduct would have been less open to suspicion had he 
waited for his wife’s dgith to form anotlier connection. But the sepa- 
ration from Harriet Westbrooke and his fiight with JNIary Godwin, 
though one had no relation to the other, and though he would never, 
under any circumstances, have taken Harriet Westbrooke back to him 
— yet remain bound together in the world’s mind, and always will 
remain. The story is a very simple one. Alone, cast adrift by his 
own relations, ‘ in disgrace with fortune and men’s gyes,’ he met the 
daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft. He fell passionately in love with 
her, and she with him. Though she had been bred up to regard love 
as the essential part of mavriage, sh6 was a perfectly pure innocent 
woman. She believed that^as long as Shelley’s wife was alive a union 
with him was impossible, and a letter of hew survives, written at the 
beginning of July 1814, igi which she told him that, though she cQpld 
hot be his, she would never belong to another. At the end of the 
same month they ran away together. to Switzerland, contented with a 
pledge to be true to each other while life lasted. They were both 
very young. Shelley was still biit twenty-two, she not yet seventeen. 
Tf th^ had been older they would perhaps have felt more strongly 
'^^e obligation of social rules, and the siif of acting on emotional 
tbeonea of liberty. But they were both enthusiasts. Shelley was a 
/evolutiohist ; Mary Godwin bad inherited her mother’s character, 









.solemB 'itBp|hiir,': and^tlie ': 

or-rdl%i(m,c®uld:li»ye--»9aid-e,4^ 

■ flight froia liOQd<Hi: Jaiie .Clsitt^t^wasvt^ lOOfldfKuuw 

;^mad so far Mr, Jeafiresoa# is right in ea^ipg that idte was Mark’s 
i^soofidant^but she soon ceased td be so, aod the desire to escape 
Jcom bar own mother, whom she detested, had as much to do with 
Jaue^g^ing Bway^with them as sympathy, with the daughter of Mary 
WoUstonecraft. She was clever, witty, spiteful, ambitious, professiug 
a latitude ia- matters of morality wMch scandalised Shelley hiiaselh 
In the* unpublished journal of the two Shelleys is recorded one im- 
presnoa which she left on them. 


Octoljer 7, 1814. — Jane states her conception of th* sublime — community of 
Women. . • 


On thdir return to England in the winter, Jan^, tQ the distress of 
both', refused to leave them and go home. 

Mrs. Shelley writes ; — c * 

March 11, 1816. — Talk about Claire’s going away. Nothing settled. I fear 
it is hopeless; ‘she will not go to Skinner Street.^ Thus our house, I see plainly, 
is tlm only remaining place — what is to he done ? , 

I 

Feeling herself so unwelcome, she left the Shelleys in May, and 
went to live alone in a lodging. Mrs. Shelley i^otes : ‘ Claire goes. 
I begin a new journal with our regeneration.’ Jane herself was as 
glad to be gone as the Shelleys to lose her. From her solitary cottage 
she wrote' on the 15th of May to Fanny Godwtti: — 


I am perfectly happy. After so much discontent, such violent scenes, such a 
turmoil of passion and hatred, you will hardly believe how enraptured 1 am with 
this dear quiet little spot. 1 am as happy when I go to bed as when 1 rise. I am 
never disappointed, for I Iniow the extent of my pleasures. 


When the Sbplleys afterwards were looking for a house to live in, 
Mary Shelley writes : * Give me a garden and absentia ^ Claire, and I 
will thank my love for many favours.** 

So much for ^mutual affection glowing with the impetuosity of 
girliish romance.’ , * t * 

JSut now for the Mr* Jeaffreson builds on 

tbit assumption of his. , 

In the interval when Jane Clermont was Uving apart from the 
Shdleys she made the acquaintance of Lord Byron. The how or when 
caaiiot be exactly known, but the time coincides nearly with that of 
w|»mt^ from his wife. Byron was part manager of J^roiy 
it is suppo^ that she called on him to offte ^helr 
siertim an actress; Thb introduction fed to an intimacy of a doser 



to have zQac^loi^ ob|ecticms» gli^ was w 
ipg out her osioti^ the 8i^hUnie.'l^¥ it is pofsible^ 

B^roo’s>aad IS^ ; 

the * notion -that ft W inigbt heiself fill the ^aame 
position with Byron— a wife in sfil but the naine 7 --as her connection 
was occupying with Shelley. Any way, she caught Byron’s passing 
fancy, became bis mistress, and eventually mother of Allegra. 3^e 
liaison began early in the spring of 1816, and Mr. Jeaffreson insists 
that the Shelleys must have been aware of it, and have encouraged 
it. It happens that a letter of Jane Clermont survives in which she 
says that Mary Godwin had not the faintest suspicion of her intimacy 
with Byron, and that she had the utmost dread of her discovering it. 
It is due to Mr. Jeaffreson to say that he had not seen this letter ; 
but he had before him the clear, and in this respect correct, account 
given by pretrious writers. He has chosen to deviated from this, 
relying on his notion of probabilities, and he must take the 'conse- 
quences. ^ 

Let us hear what Mr. Jeaffreson says : — 

It being certain that the fleeting passion bad iU birth and ‘final triumph in 
London, it is inconceivable that it was withheld by Claire from Mary. The only 
motive a girl in Claire’s position could have lor holding her passion from the know- 
ledge of her sister w'oiild be motives of shame and delicacy. Such motives cannot 
be supposed to have i«iflueuced Jane Clermont in her intercourse with her sister by 
affinity — the wife of a man to whom she was not married, the mother of a child who 
in the law’s eye wtis no one’s child. Claire saw no sin in her passion for Byron, no 
reason why she should blush t o avow it. . • • Prudence might have determined her 
to be silent to the world about so innocent a passion, but would not have required 
her to be silent to her closest female friend, her sister, who was already loving 
Shelley and living with him, precisely as she herself was loving and hoping to live 
with Byron. Is it to be imagined . . . that Mary, to whom tlie affair must have 
been peculiarly acceptable from its close resemblance to her own affair of the heart, 
was less liberal of approving words and cordial wishes P Is it conceivable that on 
this siibject alone, the topic which must have made Claire bubble over with sisterly 
communicativeness, there was a reserve in the mutual confidence that was otherwise 
so perfect ? . . . , 

Whilst it is impossible to believe that Mary was excluded from Claire’s confidence 
on this most interesting ^and absorbing subject, it is difficult to imagine it a matter 
on which Mary gave no confiddhee, or only a, half-confidence, to Iwr own poet. 
Why should she have withheld from him anything^of a matter that would appear 
to him alike innocent, reasonable, and advantageous both to Claire and Byron ; an 
rang^ment that would afford him the agreeable feeling that his own way of <j^aUng 
with the gentler sex, hairing been already imitated by the most popular poet of his 
^heration, would soon be imifh,|;ed by other persons of supreme sensibility and 
exdightenment P The thing he approved for himself was no thing for Shelley to 

The courae which was virtuous for Maty could not 
fitrike Wm M True, that he and Byron were widely dif- 

was calm and sreadfast^ purpose, Byron was pasGaonate 
ahd vf^tne almost on prm^ But as he never saw Byron till they met , at 
Geneva, Shelley m well have been altogether unaware of this difimnee while 
ii^ two piurties were joumeying together to their pUme of meeti^ True also that 






personal appear^utoe. ^lil the dinerenpe ma^ l^ escap^lbe 
mystic, wlio llired more in tbe cloiidta than on the eai^&’s 
systems (and t]|Le younger poet’s Tiew oif marriage was part of 
n commended for acceptance to iimyersal human natuie) may not^ 

considerate for the pecvilir lities of indiYidua&. Oertai^y no injustice is 
lipite to SheUey hy the suggestion that he went to Geneva with a clear hnowledge 
of (Zaire’s passion for Byron, and of her expectation of meeting him there. He would 
'have seen nothing to disapprove in<.an arrangement for Claire to live with her 
admirer, even as he was himself living with her sister by affinity. 


Thus Mr. Jeaifreson settles everything to his own satisfaction; 
^ahd we have positive evidence that he is totally wrong. So far as the 
fact is concerned his mistake is comparatively innocent ; but it is 
hard to say whether he <is more incorrect in his statements or insult- 
ing to the Shelleys in bis arguments. There is but one thing accu- 
rately stated in all that be says upon the subject — that the meeting 
of the Shelleys with Byron at Creneva was not accidental. Byron, 
after his quarrel with Lady Byron, went abroad in April 1816 , and 
passed through Switzerland on his way to Italy. Jane Clermont 
knew where he was going, though the Shelleys did not ; and Shelley 
having nothing at that time to keep him in England, and much 
to make him wi&h to leave it, Jane Clermont (I have it under 
her own hand, though I must not quote her words) persuaded 
Shelley to go again to Geneva with Mary, and to take her with 
them. It is perfectly certain, therefore, that the Shelleys had 
no expectation of meeting Byron on this occasion, and Mr. Jeaffre- 
son is as absolutely mistaken. He admits, indeed, that he has no 
direct proof ; but this makes his case the worse. If he had been 
certain of his facts be might have produced his theory to explain 
them ; but, as the case stands, be creates facts which had no existence 
hy attributing motives to the Shelleys which, had they been real, 
would have been little less than infamous. Shelley, however free his 
theories, was a person on whose imagination a licentious image had 
never left a stain.. He regarded himself as boimd to Mary Godwin 
by a tie so strong that no law, divine* or human, could enhance its 
obH^tion — a tie which, to a temperapient like his, was the more 
sacred because it rested for the time only .upon honour and affection. 
' He was under a contract to give her a legal right to his name if ever 
he had an opportunity to do so ; and Mr. Jeaifreson supposes that he 
woulcl r^;ard the seduction of a near connection, who had lived under 
Ms own roof, and for whom the world and, her relations would hold 
Mm responsible, by a notorious libertine like Byron, as lifting her into 
a eituaUon analogous to that in which he had himself placed Mary 
Godwin* Byron, whose separation from Ma wife was, for all that any 
one ^en knew, a passing qnarrel, was as little likely to remain faith- 
fM to as to any one of the other hundred women on whom he 
had bestowed Mb fickle favours. So far from Claire’s position being 



puist have aiq^^ to 

a of it. It proyok^ (bb Skelley knew that it would 

and xnuBt provoke) •the most mali^^i^ pbservations ; and if it ooidd 
havoheen shown that be |iad even taeitly approved of Jane Clenhont’s 
UaiiOn, he would have made his position with the English world 
and his own relations a thousand times more difficult than it was. 
Neither be nor Mary could entertain the slightest hope that the con* 
nection would 1^ permanent. Claire they knew to be a passionate 
headstrong girl, difficult to live with even for them, and holding wild 
notions about the comniunity of women. How could such a person < 
hope to secure the constancy of Byron? Shelley, Mr. Jeaffreson says, 
did not know Byron. If so, he was the only person in England that 
was ignorant. Byrop’s reputation in such matters was sufficiently 
notorious, and was even worse than he deserved. •.Claire knew better 
than this eagerly confident writer how the Shelleys would^ feel about 
conduct as injurious to them as to herself. During the four months 
which they and Byron spent at Chamounix she "does not seem to 
have given them the slightest hint of the position* in which she 
stood. Byron resided at a villa near the lake, the Shelleys at a 
cottage ten minutes’ walk from it. They nlet constantly, read toge- 
ther, went on the watei; together. English tourists may have made 
impertinent remarks, for it was known that the Shelleys were not 
legally married, and Byron was a world’s wonder for imagined wicked- 
ness. But Shelleys diary remains to show how innocently they were 
occupied. Their studies were Curtins and Pliny, Tacitus and Plu- 
tarch. If Cl aire eves visited Byron’s house it was in Shelley’s com- 
pany. Byron paid her no attentions which could attract suspicion ; 
he was probably already tired of her. Nor could she easily have been 
alone with him, even for the shortest interval. 

When the four months were over, however, her condition made 
explanation necessary. The Shelleys instantly returned with her to 
England, where, in the following January, in the stsictest secrecy, she 
produced the unfortunate child who is known as Altegra. 

The Grodwins were kept in ignorance. No hint of what had 
happened was allowed to i%ahh them; but Mrs. Grodwin’s temper 
was detestable, and it was* xfow more than ever impossible 4br Claire 
to live in her father’s house. The Shelleys, who had disliked her 
before, could not have been more favourably disposed towards he% but 
they pitied her mis^rtunes and allowed her to continue to reside 
with them. Byron took aq interest in the child, but none in the 
mother of it. Her he looked on as an inconvenient person who 
fancied that she had claims on him, and tormented him with letters. 
Allegra was brought up in Mrs. Shelley’s nursery. Harriet Westbrooke 
conung to an end in December 1816, Shelley and Mary went through 
the form of legal marriage. They had two children of their own ; 
Allegra was represented to be the daughter of a relation who had 



tfa^y 

ivitli th^m^the secret discoveredf^^ v3^ 

into her father’s custody, and Bjfoa 
to receive her. For a lime they were unisertain 
he^ tl> send her to Italy, but this was got over by 13ieir going to Italy 
themselves in March 1818, and taking Allegra with them as far as 
Milan. Byron was aft Venice. She was put in charge of a Swiss 
nurse nam^ Elise, in whom Mrs. Shelley had confidence, and was by 
her conducted to Byron’s palace, where for a little while she remained. 
But it ^vas the period of his wildest disorders; for he had extricated 
bimfifelf from the Venetian courtesans only to exchange them for 
another man’s wife. His house was no proper home for his child, 
and he determined,^ <rightly enough perhaps, that she should be edu* 
cated in a respectable convent. 

This scheme did not please Claire. She, too, ha(> come to Italy 
with the Shelleyi. She hoped perhaps that Allegra would be the 
means of reuniting her with Byton ;c and to send her daught^to 
a convent looked as if Byron himself had no such intention. She 
wrote to him *agam and ‘again reproachfully — at any rate, tediously. 
Nothing is so unwelcome as an old lover at an inconvenient time. 
He was eager to believe any harm which he could hear of Claire as 
a justification to himself for his own neglect of her. And now we 
come to our second charge against Mr. Jeaffreson*^ Byron’s ofience 
will be found greater than his ; but his biographer ought not to have 
repeated a scandalous story, and accepted p^rt of it as true, for 
which he had no tolerable evidence, and which can be shown to be as 
false as the Shelleys’ encouragement of the original intrigue. 

Mr. Jeafireson must again speak for himself : — 

On one point Claire gained a promise from Byron. Incapable in her nineteenth 
year of regarding the parental obligations from the high philosophic point of view 
which posiibh/ enabled her, before she was twenty-four years old to commit icith a 
J^kt heart and ea^ conscience a second child to a Foundling Hospital^ Claii'e 
entreated Bj^on that her Jlrstbotm offspnng ^jliould be reared under tbe personal 
Siirvelllance of the one or other of its parents, or both of them. . . . 

jpfission, sarcasm, pathos, entreaty, were dll*in vain, ^ The father was unyield- 
ing' might as well have oifercd hef supplications to a block of stone; 
the j^tificatipn of his obstinaof being his belief that Claire had no strong affection 
for her offspring^ or anyone hut herself, (that slie) had planted one of her children 
in Foundling, was at that very time living in concubinage with Shelley, under 
Shelhfs roof an equally shameless and aaucy actress in the wholO 
a&ir.. .• 

Jeafireson aayo at ablator point in hie /book) he appears to have 
the last. Though he was compelled to acquit Kelley of; the; 
ii^o;wrtity referred to in a previous chapter, beseems to have remained under the 
ih^pre^on ^at J birth to a second child. . . , Thie uh- 

ihydhrable ojnniop of Claire is not to he lost eight of when Byron is judged his 
negltet pf th^ at the time of the cMd’s death; and his oznbsion to mate 
^ovieieei inhis wiU ibr vidiom he ted irginedlgrievousl^ r 




with mth 

effect of these passages is eert^ij^^ 
^ve that Jane Oleirmoat a eeoond child, aud that 

it wa supposed* The belief is alleged a^ 

ecplauation of have been otherwise indefensible. 

Therefore Mr. JeaflFreson assuiAes that there was real ground for it, 
since a belief taken up without ground. would be no defence at alL 
Nor does the acquittal of Shelley from direct guilt in the matter go 
for very much. Jane Clermont was living under Shelley’s roof when 
this supposed child was produced, if it was produced at all. Byron 
knew how the world had talked about Shelley, and how it was in- 
clined to talk. Such a child must have been the offspring of sifoe 
scandalous intrigue or^ other carried on undef Shelley’s eye. If he 
who professed to be a friend of Shelley’s believed i^bis, those who 
still think ill of Shelley may hold themselves completely entitled 
to believe it also. 

Mr. Jeaffreson gives no authorities. To refer t<5 evidence would 
interfere with his mode of writing, ^d he habitually dispenses with 
it. So far as I can I will supply the deficiency. In the British 
Museum {Egerton MSS. 2332, fol. 5) there a letter from Claire to 
Lord Byron, written from* Florence on the 21st of March, 1821. She 
had left the Shelleys at that time, and had taken a situation in a 
German family. 

This letter Mr. tTeaffreson has certainly seen, since he expands it 
into several of his own pages. The original is better than the para*^ 
phrase, and the reader may be interested in seeing something of 
Claire’s own writing. 

I have just received the letter which announces the putting AUegi’ainto a con- 
vent. Before I quitted Geneva you promised me — verbally, it is true — that my child, 
whatever its sex, should never he away from one of its parents. This promise 
originated in my being afflicted at your idea of placing it under the protection of 
Mrs. Leigh. This promise is violated, not only sligiitly, hut ip a mode and by a 
conduct most intolerable to my feeling of love for Allegra, It has been my desire 
and my practice to interfere with yon as little as possible ; but were I silent now, 
you would adopt this as an argument against me at some future x>f'i^iod. I there- 
fore represent to you that; the putting Allegra, at her years, into a convent, away 
from any relation, is to me a sei^ous and deep affliction. ^ Since you ilr9t gave the 
hint of your desire, I have been at some pains to enquire into their system, and 1 
find that the state of the chil^en is nothing less than miserable. I see no r^on 
to believe that convents are better regulated at Ravenna, a secondary, out-of-the- 
vroy town of the Roman States, than at Florence, the'capital of Tuscany, Every 
traveller and writer upon Italy joins in condemning them, which would he alone 
sufflment testimony, without adverting to the state of ignorance and profligacy of 
fibe Italian women, all pupils of convents. They are bad wives, most unnatural 
xuothers ; lieentiousand ignprantf they are the dishonour and unhappiness of society. 
This then, with every adyantagenn your power, of ^vealtb, of friends, is the educa- 
tion you have chosen for your daughter. This step will procure to you an in- 
numexable addition of enemies and of blame, for it cannot regarded but in one 
light by the virtuous, of whatever sect or denomination. Allegra’s misfortune, in 



a life 6f i^omioe and degrf4ati^> i!a 
L6 belonging to the moet enlightened cbnxil^ In 
Ae to, and of the protection and friendship of her parente* friends 

: otfA child in her*de8olate sHoation), by the adopticm 

lOf ia diff^ and of an education known to be eontenoiptilde, will b^ ri^ 

jCeiyed by the world aa a perfect 'fulfilment on your part of all the censures passed' 
vtipon you. How will Lady Byron— nevA* yet justified for her conduct towards you 
-T-ha soothed, and rejoice in the honourable safety of herself and child, and all the 
world he holder to praise her prudence, my unhappy Allegra furnishing the con- 
demning evidence ! I klone, misled by love to believe you good, trusted to you, 
and now I reap the fruits. 

I do not describe my feelings of sorrow that this is to he AUegra’s destiny, he- 
ca^ I know what an excitement it would be to you to continue and if possible to 
aujjpient the burden. But I entreat you to retract this step, if not for her sake, at 
least for your own. Be^ assured that no reasons can he found to justify this 
measure. If you doubt that passion may hinder my judging rightly about it, take 
the opinion of Mrs. J^oppner, — a lady every way worthy your attention. Her 
great knowledge of the world will ensure you the most safe and laudable conduct to 
be pursued^witb regard to AUegra’s education, and I feel so mnph confidence in her 
goodness and soui^d judgment that I should submit to her decision with the 
greatest pleasure. I resigned Allegra to you that she might be benefited by advau- 
tages which I could not give her. 2t wasF natural for me to expect that your 
daughter would become an object of afiection, and would receive an education be- 
' coming the cfiUd of an English nobleman. Since, however, you ore indifl^reut to 
beJr, or that the purity of your principles does not allow yoii to cherish a natural 
child; I entreat you as an act of justice to allow flie following scheme to be put 
into executioii, that Allegra may have the benefits her mother can procure to her. 
I propose to place her, at my own expense, in one of the very best English boarding 
schools, where, if she is deprived of the happiness of a liome and paternal care, 
she at least would receive an English education, which would enable her, after many 
years of painful and unprotected childhood, to be benefited by the lfindne*M» and 
af^ion of her parents’ friends. I will see her only so*^ often as they shall decide, 
because I hope to induce you by this sacrifice of myself to yield the child to proper 
hands. By adopting this plan you will save your credit and also the expense ; and 
the anxiety of her safety and wellbeing need never trouble you ; you will become as 
free as if you had no sueh tie. I entreat you earnestly not to be obdurate on this 
point; believe me, in putting Allegra into a convent, to ease yourself of the trouble, 
and to hurt me in my afiection for her, you have done almost a greater injury to 
yourself than to mo or her. So blind is hatred. I liavo already mentioned the evil 
to your reputation, "besides which, in separating her from you at this early age her 
a.ttachment is weakened, and the difference* of religion, added to the evil stories 
cemberning you, will in a few years more completely alienate her from you. Such is 
the miseri^le and unsatbfectoiy state produced hv this^jtep to all three. To none 
does it procure one atom*of advantage or pleasure. 1 add another remark upon 
this convent scheme— if it is a place suited to Allegra, why need you pay a double 
petjiiion to ensure her proper treatment and attention P This little fact coming 
from yourself says everything in condemnation of the plan. I know not how to 
address you in terms fit to awaken acquiescence tP the atove requests ; yet neither 
do I know why you should doubt the wisdom ‘and propriety what 1 propose, 
seeing that I have never, with regard to Allegra, sought anythiog hut her adva^<*<, 
tagpi even at the price of toW unhappiness to myself. < My heart,’ to use thewoids 
of an author, ^ b rather wise because it loves much than because it knovrs much/ 
and the great affection I feel*for her makes me to arrive at the knowledge of; 
what b her good, almost as it were instinctively. I pray you to allov^’ youUself to 
be advised on this point, and I mention Mdme. Hoppner because she is ^eiidt% 
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tow«r^ you« Mid eaabl^d by her dtoatwoi to judge fairly what differeoce 
exista between an Italian and English location. You would have had the letter 
much soonery but I was absent at Florence when the letter from Kavenua arrived 
at Pisa ; they, not willing^ to annoy .me when on visit, kept it some time, but as 
my stay became longer sent it to me. I beg you will address to Pisa as usual, to 
avbich city 1 return in another '^eek. I cannot saiy how anxiously I expect your 
answer ; since 1 read the letter 1 have not Ifad a moment's content, fearing to allow 
myself ease lest Allegra should be suffering from neglect. Nor can I be happy 
until some plan is deij^ded upon of a real advantage to her. 1 am desirous also of 
knowing how far Bagrea-cava is from Ravenna, and if on the tteo-coast ; also whether 
Allegra is entered only for a short time, or for a fixed period. The answer to 
these questions is of the greatest importance to me. Again, I entreat you to yield, 
BO that we may both bo easy about, her ; 1 not sullbring from anxiety and in- 
jury, nor you from the contention in your heart of hatred and pride, which my 
entreaties awaken. 1 know that expressions of affection and friendship only exas- 
perate you, yet I cannot Ijelp wishing you as much bappiness as you inflict 
unjust misery upon me. Then indeed you would be blessed.^ 

Clmbe. 

Florence: March 24, 1821, ^ 

• 

The Hoppners here mentioned were mutual friendfe both of Lord 
Byron and of the Shelleys. Mr. Hpppner was Consul-General at 
Venice. Mrs. Hoppner had been at one time a correspondent of,. 
Mary Shelley, and had professed a high regard for her. They became 
acquainted on the •Shellejys’ visit to Venice in 1819. They had 
written to one another at the beginning of the intimacy, and the 
Shelleys looked on the Hoppners as friends. 

Byron, who was it Ravenna when Claire’s letter reached him, 
forwarded it to Mr. Hoppner, and added in his own hand the follow- 
ing comment ; — • 

Dear Hoppner, — The moral part; of this letter upon the Italians, &c., comes 
with an excellent grace from the writer w/ten lidng with a man and his wife, and 
having planted a child in the Foundliug, &c. With regard to the rest of the letter 
i/ou know as far as anyone how far it is, or is not, correct. 

‘ A man %nd his wife ’ can only mean the Shelleys. It is to 
them that Byron is clearly referring, and as clearly he*^s speaking of 
a subject on which Dr. Hoppner and he had already communicated. 
He is not giving information, he is referring to something which 
both he and his correspondent jenew of, and supposed to be true. 

I will now turn, for light upon it, to the ^helleys’ incompletely- 
published correspondence. Mr. Jeaff'reson appears to have seen parts 
of this, and to have supplied what was wanting by his imagination. 
In the spring of 1820 Shelley ^expressed a regret that Byron felt and 
wrote so harshly about the unRicky Jane. He assured him that she 
had no wish to be troublesopae. Her letters might be provoking; 
but he should remember th^t she was but a woman, and that he 
ought not to resent her impatience. Byron, answered that she was 
an unreasonable violent person. He refused to write to her himself, 
or to alter the opinion which he had formed about her. Shelley did 
VoL. XIV.-^No. 78. R 



Se ttjd^pttwd Clan’ll leinp^ bad sufietred . 

had led vitfi him and Mai^, afid tiiat chan^ ; 
new society which she was ^entering at Floianee 
:#<>q3d imjprofe her spiritif. In Aagush 1 821, foiur months after the 
of the letter which »Byron had sedt to Mr. Hoppner, Shdley 
went to Bavenna on a visit to Byron, and the day after his arrival 
wrote thus to his wife : — 


Lord Byron has ^Id me of a circumstance that shocked me exceedingly, 
because it exhibits a degree of desperate and wicked malice, for which I am at a 
loss to account. When 1 hear such things my patience and philosophy are put to 
a severe proof, whilst 1 refrain from seeking out some obscure hiding-place where 
the countenance of man may never meet me more. ... It , seems that Elise, 
actuated either by some inconceivable malice for pur dismissing her, or bribed by 
my enemies, or making common cause with her ^ushand,^ has persuaded the 
Hoppners of a story monstrous and incredible that they must have been prone 
to believe any evil to have believed such assertions upon such evidence. Mr. 
Hoppner-^wrote to Lord Byron, to state this story as a reason why he declined any 
further communication with us, and why he advised liim to do the same. Elise 
says that Claire was my mistress ; that ^he was brought to bed ; that 1 immediately 
tore the child from her and sent /it to < the Foundling Hospital. I quote Mr. 
Hoppner's words — and this is stated to have taken place in the winter after we 
left Este (lf819“20). In .addition she says that both 1 and Claire treated you in 
the most shameful manner ; that 1 neglected and beat you, and that Claire never 
let a day pass without ofiering you insults of tlie^ost violent kind, in which she . 
was abett^ by me. 

As to what reviews and the world say I do not care a jot ; but when persons 
who have known me are capable of conceiving of me, not that I have fallen into a 
great error — as would have been the living witli Claire as my mistress — ^but that 
1 have committed such unutterable crimes as destroying or abandoning a chil(^ and 
that my^wn I imagine mj despair of good ! Imagihe how it is possible that one 
of BO weak and sensitive a nature as mine can run the gauntlet further, through 
' this hellish society of men. You should write to the Hoppners a letter re^j^ting 
the charge, in case you believe, and know, and can prove it to bo false — stating 
the grounds and proofs of your belief. ... If you will send this letter to me here 
I will forward it to the Hoppners. 

The last words are very touching. When persons, calling them- 
selves his friehds, could believe so monatrous a charge against him, 
poor Shelley despaired of struggling further with the world's evil 
tongues, and conceived it possible that even l^is wife might have come 
to think evil of hinj too. - ^ In case ydu»believe it to be false ’ implies 
that perhaps she might believe it true. 

i Mrs. Shelley felt the indignation natural to a wife whose husband 
had been so shamefully traduced* Shelley l^ad told her that Byron 
gave no credit to the story. She wroW to Mrs. H^pner a letter full 
of dignity and b^uty ; she sent it to Shelley, as he had desired/ t^at 
it might be forwarded by himself to Vdnice; and she told him ^ to 
thank Lora Byron for his kind unbelief’ 

I A certain Paolo, who had been writing threatening letters to to extort 

money.. -■■■■ 







'^.z :■.■■■■■ .' Pisa: Angust 10, 1821. ;■'. .. 

My defur Mrs. Hopptiery-^After a dlence of neio^ly two yearsy I address you 
agaiuvand most tiitterly dd 1 regre^ the oocaaon on which I now write. Pardon 
TO tl^t X 'do not write in French. You understand English well, and I am too 
niach impi^si^ to shackle mysen in a foreign lafiguage. Even in my own niy 
thoughts far outrun my pen, so that I can hardly form 'my letters. I isiite to 
defend him to whom I have the happiness to be united, whom 1 love and esteem 
beyond all living creatures, from the foulest calumnies ; and to you I write tliis 
who were so kind, and to Mr. Hoppner, to both of whom I* indulged the pleadng 
idea that I had every reason to feel gratitude. This is indeed a painful task. 
Shelley is at present on a visit to Lord Byron at Havenna, and I received a letter 
from him to-day containing accounts that make my hand tremble so much tbat I 
can hardly hold the pen. It tells me that Elise wrote to you, relating the most 
hideous stories against him, and that you believed them. .The other day I received 
a letter from Elise, entreating, with great professions of love, that I would send her 
money. •. 


Mrs. Shelley goes on to give a long account of Elise’s husband 
Paolo, who had tried to force money from Shelley, and had threatened 
to be the ruin of him if he did not ieud it. Elise had tal^en no part 
in this, but had professed the greatest affection to Mrs. Shelley. 
She saw evidently that the story was an invent^pn of Paolo’«, but she 
had not believed Elhse wicked enough to join him in his plans. She 
then continues : — * 


But now I come to the accusations, and I must summon all my courage while 
I transcribe them, for te^rs will force tlieir way, and how can it l3e otherwise P 
You know Shelley. You saw his face, and could you believe them ? — believe 
them only on the testimony of a giil -whom you despised ? I had hoped that such 
a thiilg was impossible, and ^hat, although strangers might believe the calumnies 
that this man propagated, none who had ever seen my husband could for a moment 
credit them. He says Olairo was Shelley s inisfress — that — upon my word I 
Boleidkily assure you that I cannot write the words. T send you a part of Shelley’s 
letter, that you may see what 1 am now about to refute ; but I had rather die than 
copy anything so vilely, so wickedly false, so beyond imagination fiendish. 

But that you should believe it ! , That my beloved Shelley should stand thus 
slandere^ in yoiff minds — he, the gentlest, the most humane of creatures — is more 
painful to me — oh far more painful—than words can express, Ne^pd I say that the 
union between my husband and Inyself ^has never been disturbed ? Love caused 
our first imprudence ; love which improved by esteem, a perfect trust one in the 
other, a confidence and affection whidh, Visited as wo have been by severe calami- 
ties (have we not lost two children^^)^ has increased ^aily, and Imows no bounds. I 
win add that Claire has been separated from us for ab^ut a year. Slie lives witli 
a respectable German family at Florence. The reasons for this were obvious. Her 
connection with us made her \uanife8t as the Miss Clermont, the mother 9f. 
Allegra. Besides we live m^ch alone. She enters much into society there ; and^ 
solely occupied with the idea of the*^elfaro of her child, she wished to appear such 
that she may not be Aought in after times to bo unworthy of tulfilling the mater- 
nal duties. You ought to have parsed before you tried to convince the father of 
her child of such unheard of atrocitips on her ® part. If his generosity and know- 


* ‘ His * in the copy before me, which is nonsense ; though perhaps Mrs. Shelley, 
in h^ esedtement, wrote it so. She evidently means Claire. 
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Id^ of tl» w(^d had not made, him reject Jhe elaider with the ridiettle if 
delved, what irretrievable mischief ydii would have occasioned herl Those 
who know me will believe my simple word. It is not long ago that my father 
Bidd, in a letter to me/ that he^had never known me utter a falsehood ; but yoii^ 
eesy aa you have been to credit evil you may be more deaf to truth-^to you I 
swear by all that I hold sacred in Heaven and^arth, by a vow which I should 
die to write if 1 affirmed a falsehood^— € swear by the life of my child — ^my blessed, 
beloved child — that I know the accusation to he false. 

But I have said enough to coKvince you — and ore you not convinced ? Repair, 
I conjure you, the evH you have done, by retracting your confidence in one so vile 
as Elise, and by writing to me that you reject as false every circumstance of her 
infamous tale. You were kind to us, and I will never forget it. Now I require 
justice. You must believe me, and do me — I solemnly entreat you — the justice to 
confess that you do so. 

Maet W. Shelley. 

€ 

I send this letter to Shelley at Ravenna, that *he may see it ; for though I 
ought, the subject •fe too odious to me to copy it. I wish also that Lord Byron 
should see it. He gave no credit to the tale ; but it is well that he should see 
how entirely fabulous it is. ^ 

Lord Byron’s ‘ generosity and knowledge of the world * had not been 
quite as active as Mrs. Shelley thought. To Shelley he had affected 
to treat Ae story with contempt — as a mere idle calumny. He had 
made no distinction, as Mr. Jeaffreson supposes, between the charge 
against Shelley and the charge against the lady who had been his 
mistress. To Mr. Hoppner he had written, four months before, as if 
he believed both. • 

But how had the story originated ? Byron certainly had heard 
it from Mr. Hoppner. Shelley’s words imply that Byron had shown 
him Sfr. Hoppner’s letter. From whom ha& Mr. Hoppner heard it ? 
He said from the nurse Elise. But Elise, when questioned, protested 
that she had never spoken or written a single word to Mrs. Hojipner 
on the subject. ‘ Je vous assure, ma ch^rc Madame Shelley,’ she 
said, * que je n’ai jamais rien dit a Madame Hoppner ni centre vous, 
ni centre Mademoiselle, ni centre Monsieur, et dc quflque part que 
cela vienne e’est un mensonge contre moi.’ She enclosed a note to 
Mrs. Hoppner for Mrs. Shelley to .forward to that lady, requiring to 
know on what conceivable ground, she had alleged her authority for 
so infamous a slander, and demanding an explanation in a tone 
which she could not ppssibly have adopted if Mrs. Hoppner had really 
received a letter from her of the kind which was pretended. Elise 
must be acquitted certainly. Mrs. Shelley was probably correct in 
her first suspicion, that the Hoppne^s’ inf&mant had been Elise’s 
husband Paolo, and that Paolo said that his wife bad told him. 

The Hoppners had clearly acted v^ry ill in crediting so hastily 
and repeating so rashly such an extraordinary story ; and in assuming 
the truth of it to be so^certain that they^could advise Byron to have no 
further communication with the Shelleys. Mrs. Shelley had a right 
to expect some explanation and some apology, yet none came. She 
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fj^m Sbe natarallj resented a silence wbicb seemed 

like an insolent persistence in a belief i& Shelley’s guilt, and to the 
end of her life was unable- to understand Mr& Hoppner’s conduct. 
So inexplicable that cpdduct appeared/ that Mrs. Shelley did not 
condescend to write again to her, Or send her Elise’s contradiction. 

The explanation has at last come to light, and is not the least 
strange feature In the dirty business. Mrs. Hqppner never received 
Mrs. Shelley’s letter. It was purposely kept back from her by 
Byron. Mrs. Shelley sent it, as she was directed, to her husband at 
Bavenna, that be and Byron might read it and then forward it. 
Shelley writes to her : — 

» 

I have received your letter, vrith that to Mrs. Iloppuer. I do not wonder, my 
dearest friend, that you should have heen moved. I was first ; hut 1 i^eedily 
regained the indifference which the opinion of anything or anybody except ptir 
own consciousness amply merits, and day by day shall more receive from me. I 
have not re-copied your letter — such a measure would destroy .its authenticity, hut 
hixve given it to Lord Byron, who has e^ngjiged to send it with his own comments 
to the Iloppners. People do not hesitate, lit seems, to make themselves panders 
and accomplices to slander, for the Hoppners had exacted from Lord Byron that 
these tuicusaiions should be concealed front me. Lord Byron is not to keep a 

secret, good or bad, J)ut in 02)enly confessing he has not done so, he must observe a 
cei'tain delicacy, and iherefori wished to seTid tJie letter hiniself\ and indeed this 
adds weight to your representations. Have you seen the article in the Literary 
Gazette on me ? They evidently allude to some story of this kind. However 
cautious the lloppners^ave been in preventing the calumniated person from assert- 
inghis justiheation, you know too much of the world not to be certain that this 

was the utmost limit of their caution. 

• • 

Shelley, as he said, put the letter in Byron’s hands. Byron 
locked it away among his other papers, where it was found at hie 
death, and passed to his executors. I have printed it by the per- 
mission of Sir Percy Shelley, to whom it properly belongs, that this 
miserable scandal — scandal in all its parts — may be put to death as 
it deserves. It was not addressed to Byron ; it therefore never be- 
longed ‘to Byron; and a property which was not his own could not 
descend to his representatives. Why Byron kept it back must be 
left to conjecture. Jt could hot have been carelessness. He had 
prevented Shelley from foi^vwding it himself. , He knew the impor- 
tance of it. He had personally requested that Shelley would trust 
him with it, that he might add to it his own observations. • 

We cannot credit him with so overstrained a delicacy as to be 
unwilling to confess that he had broken his promise of secrecy (if indeed 
he ever gave such a promise) ; for if the Hoppners had had ordinary 
feelipg, they would have Been only delighted to learn that they had 
been misled, and would havjs been shocked at their own credulity. 

To attribute the suppression to malice is to charge Byron with 
more deliberate wickedness than any of which he has been yet sus- 
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told Jbitn that he had riot hehitved 
la his hatred of Claire, and in his ea^rriess 


for an. excuse to be rid of her, he had easily credited the story when 
the Soppners mentioned it. Beflection ibid him that it was a lie. 
fite had^^^B to Shelley on the suVyect. He had professed 

*to him entire disbelief, and he had been ashamed to admit that he 
had thought and written to th^ Hoppners as if he considered it true. 
A generous man woidd have frankly said to the Hoppners that he 
and they had done his friend wrong, and that they both ought to be 
sorry for it ; but ho could not send Mrs. Shelley's letter without 
acknowledging that he had been himself wanting in straightforward- 
ness. He could not think of the Hoppners reading of the Shelleys’ 
confidence ‘ in his genclrous incredulity,’ withoijjt a disagreeable con- 
sciousness of the sipile which the words would provoke. He had not 
required Shelley’s assurance to satisfy him that the child and the 
Foundling-Hospital were calumnies bred of spite and malignity, and 
he thought, like other fictions of the same kind, they would die away 


and be forgotten. 

Forgotten they would have been, and need never have been revived 
out of oblivion, had not*Mr. Jeaffreson desired to ornament his pages 
With sensational scandal, and to find a reason for the omission of 
Jane Clermont's name in Byron’s will. The explanation will not 
hold water. Byron as little believed that Jane Clermont had sent a 
second child to the Foundling Hospital as he bflieved that Shelley 
had been the child’s father. 


J. A. Froudb. 



PAINTERS AND THEIR PATRONS 


Those i^vlio have matched the development of mMern art in England 
during the last fifteen or twenty years cannot fail to notewthe change 
produced, not only in the character of painting, but in the position 
and prospects of painters. • « 

The present generation has Witnessed the entire overthrow of 
popular and prevalent opinion in many matters of public interest, 
and on many questions of a social and political character ; but perhaps 
on no question have {ire- conceived ideas or predilections experi- 
enced a more entire bouleversement than in reference to modem 
art. « 

Only a few years since it was the correct ‘ton’ in English society 
to speak superciliously of modem art, as unworthy of the attention of 
the connoisseur or ifian of taste, whose sympathies were ^exclusively 
with the ‘old masters.’ No picture that had not the stamp affixed 
by age and dirt found its way into the galleries of collectors, 
who, instead of seeking by their patronage to encourage and foster 
native talent, rummaged on their travels the curiosity shops of 
Italy and Spain, returning often in triumph to decorate their walls 
with questionable ‘ Carlo Dolcis ’ and ‘ Murillos ’ of doubtful 
pedigree. 

The late Mr. Robert Vernon, of Ardington, was the first patron of 
art who had the courage to break through the recognised practice 
of pooh-poohing native contemporary tafient. • He formed &nd carried 
out the idea of collecting around him works of all the cleverest 
artists of his own day/and his generosity, taste, and patriotism*have 
added to the national collection a gallery of modern pictures that 
may bear comparison with that of any age or school. Honour to 
him for having been the originator of a movement that has had 
such important results ! All great changes, however, in the current 
of public feeling have consequences th^t it is difficult to foresee, 
and in the present instance the tendency has shown itself to 



be art in a vra>y that frighten the arfieto tb( 

mifit, many years ago, doubtless in the memory of many ' 
others besides the writer, i little cliqae«of oemoscsni^i, occupying a 
good social position, who usurped the functions and the authority of 
the connoisseur and the art critio.^ There was not then, as in the 
present day, one pre-eminent ^art critic,’ whose judgment no man 
dared to question, and whoie dicta were blindly acquiesced in, 
alike by those who had not the knowledge, and those who lacked 
the courage to dispute them ; but the opinion of any one mem- 
ber of« this little self-constituted tribunal was also received with 
humility by the ignorant and the servile, and be could by his 
fiat stamp as genuiiv3 a disputed Andrea del Sarto^ ov by the 
shrug of his shoulders dash the hopes and prospects of rising native 
tident. ■** 

The apathy, the neglect, and the ignorance, that marked the 
feeling in England regarding English painters, have given place to a 
costly, undiscfiminating, and recklecs patronage, which, however cal- 
culated it may bo to promote ifne interests of individual artists, is 
unlikely, fr(yn its origin^, to be lasting, and is not of a nature to raise 
the character* of the art or the profession. 

This has recently assumed such proportions that it is easy to 
foresee there must be a reaction ; and those who have fathomed its 
cause and watched its effect feel that the soonq^ a healthier tone 
is given to the ‘ picture market ’ (as it is ' irreverently called) the 
better in the long run it will be for art and for the rising genera- 
tion of ariJists. * 

At a moment when the arts, looked at from an exclusively financial 
point of view, would seem in England to have made a starts iho 
origin of which is so little understood, it appears to be an invidious 
task to seek to discourage the hopes of those who fancy they see 
before them a long-continued golden era of patronage and profit. 
But the movement is unsound, and is essentially commercial. 

The rise in the prices of pictures by modern English painters 
has no parallel, except the sudden rise in the value of railway 
shares, during the railway mania, on the lines . that ‘ King Hudson ’ 
was supposed to patropise. -Not only do the works of such eminent 
men as Stanfield, Colling Calcott, Constable and others, whose deaths 
are«comparatively recent, fetch at the hammer three and four times 
as much as the prices for which they were painted (a very natural 
and deserved enhancement of their valde), but living painters, in 
many cases of much less eminence, find themselves in the receipt of 

f 

^ This little * Committee of Taste,’ as it was popularlj designated, included the 
late Sir Geoxge Beaumont ; the Jate Lord Famborough ; Mr. fiogers, the .poet» and 
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yj>aiifl^i:»oBM isdio^ in artist tm amount of £ame and 
pi^jlio laiging Mb professional reputation fee be;pHul that of 

Ml eomifetitorB, * “ 

^ Some well-known if not strikingly eminent artist is* single out 
some firm belonging to' the pfetuse-deaUng or, print-selling omn- 
munitjy to paint a picture for which he is promised a very large 
sum on the condition that when finisheef it shall not be exhibited at 
, the£oyal Academy or any other public rooms. Ibe liberal patron 
then ventilates the transaction in the daily .end weekly papers, de- 
scribing the fitness of the painter for the task, and the discrimi- 
nating and enlightened patronage displayed by Messrs. A. 6. C. & 
Co. While the work is in course of execution, periodical notices 
appear regarding its progress and promise, and as soon as it is finished 
the CouH Circular may perhaps announce its transmission to Windsor, 
and the gracious approval expressed by Eoyalty itself at the-success 
which has attend^ the artist’s efforts. 

After due publicity has been gi^i\ to the statement, the connois- 
seurs of art are invited to a piihtic ‘ private view ’ of the work, and 
special invitations are sent to the art critics ^of the leading news- 
papers. Th^ public at large are subsequently invited *to see it, 
and the shop becomes daiiy frequented by a highly discriminating 
crowd, which is loud in its praises and liberal in its subscriptions 
for the coming stamped as they know the work to be by the 

approval of such high authority. A subscription list is then 
opened by Messrs. A. B. C. & Co. in London, and is subsequently 
sent down to the various ‘ art repositories ^ and print-sellers 'in the 
provinces for circulation among the rural amateurs of art. 

The picture itself is, after a time, probably sent on a provincial 
tour, and its arrival is duly heralded in every important town 
throughout the country, the walls being placarded with the announce- 
ment that Mr. So-and-So"s < great picture ’ is to be seen at the prin- 
cipal art for one week only ^ for a small admission fee; and 
those visiting the exhibition find themselves mercilessly importuned 
to subscribe for ‘ proofs after letters,’ and ‘ proofs before letters,’ at 
, prices rangiug from 5L fo 201. * 

To keep curiosity alive, Recourse is then had to a form ' of ad- 
vertising, in which the painter is made to ^hare the honours of 
publicity with all the patent' medicines of the day, and an effort k 
made to rouse the public to a due appreciation of his merits by the 
repetition of his name and of *his work in large type in the columns 
of the daUy papers in juxtaposition with announcements of ^ Cockle’s 
Pills ’ and ‘ Anti-fat.’ Proh ^ud(yr ! 

Thus the enterprising patrpn fiUs the subscription list, and reaps a 
rich harvest from his disinterested efforts to * foster native talent ; ’ and 
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1^0 ohjeetions to such a s;^tein tfre uumotous and maoil^t. 
The artist is therebj forced on'pahlie attentfoo, irith a fictitious 
stamp of excellence. The opportunities enjoyed by the firm for 
fordng the sale pf the coming print of the* great work,’ and the 
focilities they possess, through thdr friends in the press, ci dis- 
counting, so to say, bot^ the merit of the work and the fome of the 
artist, secure them a large return, and enable them to pay a price to 
the artist such as his reputatiim before the public and his standing 
among bis professional brethren in no degree justify. 

The artificial value which consequent!^ attaches to even a clever 
picture has tbS effect of Towering the claims of other works and 
other artists to the notice and patronage of the public, who generally, 
m groBf take, a man’s reputation on trust, and have little else to 
guide their judgment than the supposed number of his dienUle^ and 
the value notoriously assigned to* bis labours. When the town is 
startled * 1 ^ the annpuncement that a highly respectable artist has 
been selected to paint a picture of great public interest for a sum 
till then unheard of in the annals of art hr artists, a stamp is thereby 
affixed to his professional merits in the estimation of the public, 
which is misleading. , 

A work undertaken imder the circumstances and with tlie 
object referred to will in&llibly lose many of the characteristics 
hitherto supposed to be essential to secure public notice and patron- 
age. An artist, who has doubtless been educated in the belief that 
if he would achieve fame and fortune he must labour to surpass bis 
rivals by the display of the higher qualities of the art — namely, colour, 
drawing, and design — finds that the first of these merits loses its 
importance in a work avowedly painted as the foundation of a print. 
This renders him careless in his execution, and if he can, as he fiatters 
himself, produce the effect without the labour, bis object will be 
attained. Many an indifferent picture, as regards colour and exe- 
cution, has made a good print, ^e facility for getting large 
remuneration haa ^ demoralising elfect, and even the greatest 
English painters of oiu* day show by their works and the character 
*of their handling the 'influence which *such a system has on their 
labours. , • 

This fact is the more dishearteniflg, as we have among us so mny 
who know better and ought do better,^ who, possessing in an eminent 
choree all the higher attributes of the art, are tempted, by the ease 
with which their fowfsf efiforts secure the Aiffhest remuneraticn, to 
neglect those qualitieB without which, however popular their pso- 
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obtain fabtilous prices for ra^pidly executed l&aucAes, intended as 
^ coloured supplements ’ for.tbe illustrated nOwspapers, the temptation 
to occupy themselves in dashing olfF such efforts of their pencil, 
instead of concentrating their energies on works of a higher calibre 
requiring time and labour, is evidently irresistible. «« But while such 
ephemeral productions may, and do, give undeniable proof of genius^ 
as well as of practical skill and facile manipulation, they lac k the 
qualities of the art that would secure their being appreciated in 
future ages, as are the works of those who are held up as models to 
the English student. ^ • 

The inordinate augmentation in the scale of priqes paid to living 
artists is not confined to large works, representing subjects of his- 
torical or popular interest, but is still more remarkable as Vegards 
portraiture, and there is no doubt that many of the private 
patrons of art at the present day 'ha^e contributed not '•a little to 
produce it. 

It will perhaps be said, and with some show of reason,*that cir- 
cumstances have altered much since the days of Reynolds, that the 
feeling for and appreciation of art are much more disseminated at 
the present day, and that the value of money having so much 
deteriorated, there is tittle or no analogy between the prices of that 
period and those now paid. The argument is sound, quantum 
vaUat^ but a glance at, the relative rates of remuneration paid to 
leading artists at the two periods will show that in the main it is 
fallacious. 

In the time of Reynolds and his great rival Romney, the prices 
paid to either for a head size ranged between thirty and fifty guineas, 
while the other larger sizes were in proportion ; the price of a whole 
length portrait varying from a hundred to a hundred and thirty, or 
at the outside a hundred and fifty guineas. These prices were 
greatly exceeded in the time of*Lawrence, Shee, Jackson, Hoppner, 
Opie, and others ; but Sir Thomas Lawrence, at the height of bis fame 
and Court favour, received oqlj a hundred guineas for a *heqd,’ and 
five hundred guineas for a ‘ whole length.’ ^ * 

In the present day ^u<;h prices are multiplied indefinitely, and 
we hear of leading artists who receive as much as a thousand and 
even two thousand guineas for a portrait 1 In other styles, too, the 
ihorease in the value of worlds by living artists has been lately 
strikingly exemplified, as the record of a recent sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s room will show — two works {tahUaux de genre) by a 
highly respectable member *of the profession having fetched two 
thousand guineas each. 
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/ x^i^t is not pnlj unlikel^^ but in the present day, it is to be feared, 
impossible.* The financial position and business calcu^ 
lations of Messrs. A. B. C. & Go. may make it worth their while to 
pay an inordinate price for a picture recording a popular event or 
for a portrait of popular statesman ; but bow MU the transaction 
(which always is allowed to transpire) affect the future dealing of the 
artist with the publicj* Will the latter be prepared to offer or 
aoquiesce in a similar scale of remuneration when seeking to avail 
themselves of the professional talents of the artist ? or must he come 
down from the pinnacle of fame and fortune to which the specula- 
tion of his enterprising ^ patron ’ has raise(f him, and establish 
prices ? Should^he not, he will in many instances lose the patronage 
of thp -public. He must practically lower his pretensions and dis- 
credit his owji claims, or run the risk of turning from his studio 
those who j^ould otherwise be »eady to show their appreciation of his 
talents at their just value. 

Who are they ampng the public, even of the higher class, who in 
the present day — despite bad harvests, unoccupied farms, declining 
commerce, and ‘ no rent ’ manifestoes — can afford to pay the sum of 
two thousand guineas for a portrait or a landscape by a living 
artist, whoso fame is not yet sufficiently matured^o make the operation 
a safe investment ? It may suit a millionaire to spend his thousands 
on the portrait of a political ‘ star,’ or of a near and dear relative ; 
but th& upper middle class, who, as the majority, in the long run 
must be the real patrons of art, will, except when led into the 
extravagance by foolish vanity, refuse to devote a year’s or half 
a year’s income to the object of possessing a work by a popular 
artist. 

Consequently we find the painters of the day obliged to look to 
the trade for "a continuance of sueh abnormal prices, and this has 
the effect of restricting the sale of works by our leading artists to 
those whose command of capital enables them to outbid all private 
purchasers. ^ * 

Air who have a real feeling for arf are beginning to view the 
position of artists in this country, brilliant as at the moment it 
appears to be, with no little mistrust and "anxiety. 

Hitherto, in all countries, artists as a class have been poor, as 
compared with the members of other professions, and in England more 
especially so, from the circumstance, among others, that those who had 
money to spend on the luxury of pictures sought the reputation of 
connoisseurs of rather than of •patrons of modem art. No 

English painter, pur sang^ from the foundation of the British school 
-^irom Beynolds to the present day— -can be said to have died rich; 



tfae reaBOO is far id seek. The prices with which the noblest 
^Orts of their pencils were rewarded, though liberal as far as regards 
the leading member^ of the profession, were insufficient to secure them 
more than a moderate incbme, owing to the laborious character of 
their work. If, as we have been taught to believe, colour is the first 
and highest desideratum^ no one (fan hope to athieve success but by 
long and laborious study. The grjeat and immortal efforts of 
Baffaelle, Iteml/randt, and Vandyke are not Jio Be emulated by 
slap-dash or scene painting, and it required incessant and un- 
tiring application during every hour of daylight to enable our 
leading artists to turn out from their ateliers the works b/ which 
they hoped to maintain their own reputation and the credit of the 
British school. The yjortraits by Sir J. Reiynolds show, by their 
inimitable characteristics, the patient labour tb^at must have at- 
tended their completion, while the all-engrossing study exacted from 
Sir David Wilkie to produce his matchless ‘Rent Day’ and ‘Blind 
Fiddler’ was well known to all his contemporaries, and is to his 
successors. It is a fact that^ in \he later years of his prosperous 
career he endeavoured to produce the same effect with less absorbing 
application. That he failed in bis attempt nvas well knBwn to hhn- 
selfy and is showikin his later works by the absence of the elaborate 
finish and minute detail which made his earlier efforts famous. At 
the zenith of his professional fame and success he required a year or 
eighteen months fcJi: the completion of one of his great works. To 
the above instance may be added the names of Collins, Leslie, 
Mulready, Roberts, lyid many others, all of ^vhom achieved their 
fame with an amount of labour and under trials unknown to the 
present generation of promising and popular artists, who seek from 
the picture-dealing and print-selling community the patronage for 
which their distinguished predecessors looked to the jjublic. 

The state of public patronage has a deteriorating effect alike on 
the taste of the public and the efforts of the paintefs. Let any one, 
after visiting the various exhibitions, whose name* is ‘ Legion,’ ask 
himself whether the contemporary ‘ English school ’ (numbering as it 
does in its ranks artists whose talents and early works place them on 
a level with the greatest qf -their predecessors) adequately represents 
the qualities of the art which we are told and Gave learned to admire 
in the examples affordec^ by the works of the ‘ old masters.’ Fejr of 
the English portrait painters of the present school (in the slang 
of the day) ‘go ‘in’*for colour, or attempt the elaborate finish of 
the hands and accessories tb*at in the works of Titian and Vandyke 
of the old school, and of Reynolds and Gainsborough of later days, 
was the object of the painter and the p,dmiration of the critic. The 
elaboration of such details is now sneered stt by newspaper critics and 
pseudo-connoisseurs as Hame^ and ^mechanicals and is generally 
supposed to be unworthy of inspired genius. Rapid execution is the 
order of the day, and quick returns the object of the painter. 
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This axiom, so sound that it h&s become a proverb to guide ns in 
every occupation of life, has ceased apparently to influence those who 
profess to look on Sy: Joshua as their model, but ar4, it would seem, 
under tbe delusion that they can arrive by a short cut at the goal, to 
reach which, in his case, required the ceaseless labour of a long life. 

It may be said that no picture at the present day, by a compara- 
tively unknown hand, creeps into public notice by the simple force of 
its artistic merit. It® must be heralded beforehand as one of the 
coming attractions^ of the season. Due notice^must be given to the 
public that they may go and see it at the artist’s studio, and may 
subsequently gather round it at the exhibition to wjiioh it may be 
sent ; and if it represent some moving scene of social life, the linea- 
ments of some public man, or^tHfe charms of some ‘professional 
beauty ’ of the hour, it may be wanting in all the higher attributes 
of the art, ^but it will be sure to attract the general public, whose 
chorus of undiscriminating approval (because it is the fashion to 
praise it) will speedily drown the voice of any one who seeks in vain 
for inspiration or feeling for colour. 

Art patronage may be said to be very mexljt exclusively in the 
hands of a class (not hitherto supposed to enjoy much popularity, 
either with the profession or the public), who have it in their power 
to influence the picture market in the interest of particular artists 
whom they may take under their patronage. 

In former days the Exhibition of the Eoyal Academy derived much 
interest from the fact that it was supposed to represent, in a great 
measure, the result of the labours of British artists during the past 
year, and the Institution liberally opened its galleries to all tbe works 
sent by non-meipbers, which, after an impartial examination, were 
considered worthy of admission, or foi* which, when admitted, space 
could be found available. The pictures sent by the leading artists 
had special attraction for the public, as.t^ey cftiild not be seen any- 
where else ; and thodgljj, many had been executed on commission, 
the majority (exclusive of portraits) were^ sent for sale, and had 
previously been seen but by few — the practice now universally 
obtaining among the artists of inviting .their 'friends on the press, 
and the picture-dealing and art-loving public, to come and judge of 
their labours before the pictures leave thejr studios, not having been 
generally developed till within the last few years. 

Now, if you wish to see the ‘last new great work ^ of a distiui^ 
guishM artist^i instead of seeking it on the walls of the Boyai 
Academy, you must pay a shilling at some shop, where you are 
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positiTelj aad firially withdrawn, no doubt preparatory to the com- 
pl^^ou.of the print to which -you will find ^ourself urgently requested 
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It is a well-known fact that pictures by popular artists are 
now sent to the Eoyal Academy Exhibition for sale. They are either 
secured beforehand unfinished) or bought at the, private inspection 
after completion, for the price that the speculative patron thinks it 
to his own interest to offer. This price is generally much higher 
than the sum which the artist’s modesty would allow him to affix 
to the work if sent to the Academy Exhibition to be judged on its 
merits. • 

Those who look on^ the fine arts as offering a legitimate field 
for speculation and commercial enterprise doubtless view all such 
evidence of what they would probably describe as the ^buoyancy 
and elasticity ’ of the ‘ picture trade ’ with unalloyed satisfaction. 
That prices are ‘ looking up ’ is ftn«uestionable, and that there is 
every reasonable prospect, under such conditions, that the ‘ supply * 
will be equal to the ‘ demand,’ is also patent. . ^ • 

Each rising yoyng artist hopes, through the patronage of Messrs. 
A. B. C. & Co., ^ et hoc genua omne^ to receive a scale of remunera- 
tion that may enable him to make a fortune per saltum^ and if he 
should, so much thet better undoubtedly in a business point of view. 
But the question will infallibly crop up, whether the rapid growth 
of artistic genius has not caused the British school to deteriorate at 
the roots, and whether the standard of excellence has not been 
lowered, under the present system, to promote the interests of 
individuals, and give a stimulus the effect of which is to de- 
velop charlatanism rather than to invite sound and discriminating 
patronage ? 

The effect of this sudden discovery that the fine arts, properly 
cultivated, offer wealth and prosperity to the enterprising youth of 
England, is felt in Society in no slight degree. The art of painting, 
as a profession, has, among thq better classes, until lately received 
but scant homage. The wei^lthy looked down on it as offering to 
the great body of its followers only labour ^wfthout gain, and the 
painter whose heart was in his calling required the fire of genius to 
keep alive in him the hopes and aspirations that were doomed ^so 
seldom to be realised^ W|jiile the younger sons of our noble and 
prosperous classes sought thdir fortunes in the army, the navy, the 
Church, in commerce, or at the bar, we seldom or never heard of any 
scion of a noble house or sou of a wealthy commoner being brought 
up as a painter, and going through the laborious aurriculum offered 
to the students of art by the Boyal Academy. The Arts, like the 
Oiwob, were supposed to indicate, and indeed demand, in their 
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' what may be described as a * call/ and but few, unless 

Ciphered and supported by enthusiasm, and capable of utter self- 
‘ abnegation, ever sought a career in which, though their zeal and 
\ industry might be inadequately rewarded by social success, and late 
in life, by some trivial pe*-sonal distinction, they could hardly hope 
to attain any high degree of worldly prosperity. 

Such is not the case now, however, and we have a crowd of 
aspirants to artistic feme and success, of both sexes, who enter 
the profession believing^ it to offer prizes within the reach of all 
who can pass the Pons asinorum^ and master rudiments, the 
knowledge of which, though indispensable to the attainment of 
excellence, is of little practical value to those who have neither talent 
nor inspiration. 

In order to get on in the arts, it is as essential now for a promis- 
ing young artist ‘entering the field of competition to have a well- 
known and enterprising picture-dealer or print-seller in his interests, 
as it is for a young barrister just called to have some well-to-do solicitor 
at his back to thrust him forward. It is proverbial at the bar that no 
learning, no eloquence, no legal acumen will avail a man, unless he have 
‘luck and opportunity;’ and, mnfatis nmtandis^ the same may he 
said of the arts — no genius, no inspiration, up intelligent and 
laborious study will, at the present day, secure success for an embryo 
Eaffaelle, if he have not the patronage of Messrs. A. E. C. & Co., or 
some other equally disinterested patron of native rising talent. 

The development which the art of painting has, during the last 
few years, experienced under the (vgis of this artificial patronage, is 
patent to all ; but it lias to be shown how far that development has 
been of a nature either to foster talent or to raise the standard of 
excellence in the profession. 

That much-abused body, the Eoyal Academy, has been, since its 
formation, the ovJy school of art deserving the name in the country ; 
and except as an exhibition of the works of living English painters, 
in which character it has for years shared the public fixvoiir with that 
highly respected institution, the ‘.Society of Jhitish Artists,’ it is 
still without a rival. It has in its hjinds the sole power of conferring 
such professional honours on living artists as their talents may 
justify. ' ^ 

We have been told for years by a crowd of envious and ill-advised 
outsiders that the members discharge their duties in a spirit of 
cliqueism and favouritism. That the ^accusation is undeserved is 
amply proved by the fact that, limited' as are its numbers, the Insti- 
tution has, from its foundation under Eeynolds, ever included the 
most gifted members of the profession, 'jf'he enemies of the Academy 
have been vigilant and venomous, but afe mainly recruited from the 
ranks of the disappointed and incompetent, and it would be difiScult 
to point out an English artist of eminence or transcendent talent 
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It may be questioned whether, by the multiplication of ediibi* ' 
tidn rooms, easy of access* to mediocrity, and the formation of « 
societies which offer their, walls to the geheral public, as well as to 
those whose claims au ungrateful Academy refuses to acknowledge, 
any very striking talent has been developed, or any inspired enthu- 
siast brought to tlie front out of the cold ^shade of obscurity and 
neglect to which the supposed jealousy of the ‘ Forty ’ had con- 
demned him. 

Public exhibitions of pictures are not promoted, or at "least 
should not be, for the purpose of bringing to notice the crude and 
immature efforts of inexperience, or the laboui^ of a crowd of self- 
sufficient amateiLvs. The [real "patrons of art do n9t visit them in 
search of the works of zealous aspirants who are, as we see, some- 
times wanting in»the elementary knowledge of the art, nor do they 
set much store by the praiseworthy productions* of ambitious 
unprofessional ladies who ‘ paint very nicely.’ * 

By covering their walls with works of an inferior stamp, the 
Eoyal Academy would at once discredit theft high position, and 
ignore their raison %CMre,]*\Theiv duty as a school of art is to foster 
genius by the facilities which they so liberally and gratuitously offer 
to the student, and by their Exhibition to enable the public to 
appreciate and rewaref the talents that they have been the means of 
developing. 

An institution like •the Royal Academy is not intended, as are 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, to include. every respect- 
able or competent member of the profession. These latter institu^ 
tions are necessarily comprehensive, because admission to them is a 
shie qua non for those who would practise the profession. But the 
Academy is intentionally and wisely limited in its numbers, in 
order to make membership an honour and an object of ambition, and 
also to protect the institution from the intrusion of pretenders. 
The number being so small, there* is no discredit attached to being 
an outsider, but to be ^ admitted* as a member is a great honour, 
and the only one attainable by an English ariist in a country p¥ofess - 
ing, and supposed to offer, great encouragemjnt to the fine arts, 
but in which artists, of whatever eminence (albeit some few are, 
from time to time sparingly admitted to the ‘ equestrian order ’), are 
never allowed to share in thq decorations and personal distinc- 
tions showered with no niggard hand on the army, the navy, the 
bureaucracy, and the medical profession I 

There is unfortunately s<}me reason to fear that the Royal 
Academy, whose rights and privileges and *special characteristics 
were so jealously guarded under the presidencies of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Martin Archer- 
VoL. XIV.— No. 78. S 



^ from its prot^d positioii as the disinterested 
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t tained at its sole cost the only school of art in the country, to 
the level of a public bo^dy, shrinking }rom the assertion of its 
independence, and recognising a right of interference with its acts 
and its organisation. 

The bold front which* conscientious rectitude and disinterestedness 
of purpose enabled the Academy to offer to the pertinacious parlia*- 
mentaxy attacks, led by the late Mr. Joseph Hume, to which they 
were for some years annually exposed, and which they met and de- 
feated so triumphantly under the uncompromising leadership of the 
President of that day, the late Sir Martin Arcber-Shee, has, in the 
present, under thu influence of no doubt equally honest but more 
timid counsels, been replaced by a half-hearted resistance to the 
renewed remonstrances of the envious and disappointed. 

By a receni law the extraordinary concession has been made to 
those clamo‘uring at the door increasing by one-half the number 
of the Associates, and of allowing them to vote at the election to 
the superior rank of ^Academician, thus practically permitting the 
candidates to elect themselves to the higher grade I Before long we 
shall doubtless see further concessions to the ‘ spirit of the age,’ — the 
number of the Academicians greatly increased, and the standard of 
qiialifioation materially lowered to fill up the ranks, admission to 
which will thereby be rendered much easier and of greatly dimi- 
nished value. 

If the Eoyal Academy appreciates its own character and position, 
let it follow the example of the somewhat analogous Institution in 
France, and by a rigid adherence to the limit originally and ad- 
visedly assigned to its ^'numbers, secure for its members, undi/nvi-- 
nishedj the honour which admission to its benches has hitherto con- 
ferred. The ‘-French Academy,’ whether the Government of the 
day was reprefeented by a despot, a constitutional monarchy, or a 
revolutionary rabble, has preserved its identity and its character- 
iistics ‘ through evil report and good report.’ It cannot be supposed 
that the mystic nu^iber ‘.40 ’ is thought to represent numerically the 
talents of the entire literary and scientific circles of France ; but as 
in the case of the Eoyal Academy, that %number is believed to be 
sufficiently large to admit of the gradual ^absorption of all those 
whose permanent exclusion would prpve its inefficiency or its cor- 
ruption ; and though in the one case, as in the other, non-selection 
is no proof of deficient merit, admission gives a stamp of excellence 
underirtbod and appreciated all. ;Some self-sufficient and dis- 
appointed artist may doubtless be found ready to adopt, under some<^ 
what analogous circumstances, the epitaph written for himself by the 
witty T^iron : 
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but it does Bot follo^ that his exclusion will be any disadvantage to 
the Institution. • ^ 

Despite the trading .ciharacter of art^patronage at this day in 
England, let us hope that a purer feeling for art will ere long assert 
itself, and a higher motive than pecuniary profit guide the pur- 
chasers who seelf to possess the works of«^our Reading and rising 
artists. The present state of things cannot last, without affecting 
the art as well as the profession. All would-be patrons, who are 
not millionnaires, are practically driven out of the market by scale 
of prices that places what they seek beyond their reach. Though 
the leading artists may have reason to rejoice that their most slender 
efforts can command sftms such as never cheered f^e labours of their 
most distinguished predecessors, the great body of their brethren 
know full well tjiat if they do not get them from the T'l^ade^ they 
cannot get them from the Public. • 

Experience proves, in the c£6e*of unsound speculations, that 
success is not lasting. The articles for sale will fail to command a 
fancy price permanently, and common sense ^and public •taste com- 
bined will, in the Jong run, triumph, and will establish, in lieu of 
the present system, a state of things more in accordance with the 
true interests of both artist and patron. Then, it may be hoped, 
painters as a J'clasff will look to the general public for encour- 
agement and reward, and not solely to a mercantile section of it, 
whose patronage is neither sound nor stable, and tends to direct 
their labours into a channel that may, in the case of some few, 
^ lead on to fortune,’ but, as regards the general body of rising artists, 
will prove fatal and disastrous. 

The names that represent English art, whether those of departed 
geniuses, or of their distinguished successors now among us, in whom 
the nation feels so much pride, attest that painting in England has 
reached a point of excellence that entitles the modern British school 
to rank with, if not above, that*of any other country at the present 
day. It may surely be left ta develop itself, by means of the talent 
and perseverance of its votaries, unencumbered by the questionable 
aid by which it is sought to give it undue prqpimence. 

The foregoing remark^ have been scrupulously general in their 
character and in their application, and are in no sense directed 
ad homines, but are intended, if possible, to rouse public attention 
to a system which, under the *name of ^ Patronage^ is ‘a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare.’ , 

When comments, however, are calculated to throw discredit on 
practices by which no smallV body of artists benefit largely (or hope 
to do so), those who find it to their interest to perpetuate such a 
state of things, if they cannot dispute the facts or the inferences to 
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they le^, will no doubt depredate a discussion that, if 
earned out in &imess and candour^ will infallibly open the eyes 
^ of those not yet behind the scenes to the proceedings of the 
xxiodern patrons df art. 

The writer’s object, as well as his mefAiing, will be wholly mis- 
understood if anything disparaging to English art or English painters 
is erroneously inferred from what he says; and though he fears 
that those who, for -reasons' of their own, think *witb much com- 
placency that the system ‘ works well,’ may be inclined like Lord 
Melbourne, when an abuse was brought to his notice, to say, ‘ CanH 
you let it alone ? ’ he feels sure there are many in the glorious pro- 
fession of the arts who, though they may lack the courage to own it, 
deplore the existence of an influence which, from its nature as well as 
its operation, must be injurious to the interests of the great body of 
artists, by exciting vain hopes in some, jealousy in others, and mis- 
leading the student by giving a wrong direction to his energies and 
a false stimulus .to his ambition. 

A large bqdy of British artiste are, it is true, at present basking 
in the sunshine of an artifleial prosperity, but neither their permanent 
interests nor those of.art generally will be substantially promoted 
until those who have a real love and feeling for a^^t, and who, having 
the means, may be intent on discovering and rewarding genius, can 
visit our exhibitions and art-sales without encountering on the thresh- 
old a competition of traders who not only outbid them in the 
market, but also seek to guide public opinion in matters of taste 
for mercantile objects. 

Well may we exclaim with Count Stroganofif, President of the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg — 

^ DeUvrez-nouSy grand T>iexi, de ces amateurs sans amour ^ ces 
connaisseura aana connaiaaance. ’ 


W. Aucher Shee. 
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FRANCE AND THE SLAVE TRADE 
IN MADAGASCAN. 


France having determined on pursuing her aggressive j)olicy in 
Madagascar, we«may take' it for granted that a considerable portion 
of the north-western coast of that^ island will pass under French pro- 
tection. It is not probable tliat sae will attempt to penetrate far 
into the interior of the country ; but will rest content with a few 
fortified stations on the coast, from which she* will be enabled to ship 
cheap labour to hfer neighbouring colonies. Now, in the first place, 
what right has France to thus forciblyjestablish herself on Madagascan 
territory ? I do not hesitate to say, absolutely none. As is generally 
known, the two principal tribes in 31adagascar are the Hova and the 
Sakalava. For centuries these tribes were at war with each other, 
until in the reign of liadama I. the Hovas succeeded in completely 
subduing the Sakalavas, and from that time they have been the 
recognised rulers over the entire island. It is certain that they were 
so in 1839, when M. Tissot, a French ‘lieutenant de vaisseau,’ 
was despatched by Admiral de Helle, who was commanding the 
French fleet in the South Indian Ocean, to survey the north-western 
coast of Madagascar, with a view to finding a harbour suitable for a 
coaling station. M. Tissot in his voyage came to Nossi-be, which at 
once struck him as the place for his purpose. Now there happened 
to be living on the island of NoSsi-bo at this time a Sakalava Queen, 
by name Tsmiare, who had4)6en driven over from the mainland by 
the Hovas. To her M. Tissot addressed hims^ilf, and easily persuaded 
her to cede to him, in return -for a promise of French protection, the 
islands of Nossi-b6 and Nossi-comba, and and all her rights on the 
nxavtdand. But even suppb^ing she possessed the right to cede the 
islands, she clearly had no rights to cede on the mainland, the whole 
of which was now under Hova rule. Nossi-b6 was garrisoned with 
troops, and the town of Hejleville laid out and built, and the island 
has since become a prosperous little settlernent. No attempt, how- 
ever, was made by France to assert any rights on the mainland, and 
in the treaty which she made in 1868 with the Hova power, she 





Benovalona as Queen of the ^hole island, It is evident 
therefi^re that in that yea^r the French Government did not place 
much value oh the treaty of 1839 - 40 . • • 

What, then^ has induced them to ta^e.hostile action against the 
Government of Queen, fienovalpna on the strength of a treaty 
the validity of which she has herself denied ? The chief reason is 
doubtless the growing demand of her colonies in jbhe Indian Ocean 
for cheap labour. * To this may be added the love of increasing her 
territorial possessions in distant parts of the world, which would 
appear to be the craze of French politicians of every school ; and 
also, the knowledge that her policy in this case could not fail to 
be distasteful to ‘perfide Albion,’ with whom she feels aggrieved 
for her action in Egypt. These two last reasons are of little or no 
account, but the first, viz. the labour supply, affects England very 
nearly, op account of its connection with the slave trade. There 
is too much reason to suppose that the hoisting of the French flag 
on the mainland of Madagascar^ will lead to a brisk revival of 
this odious ^traffic between the Mozambique coast and the great 
African island. Now, this is a question on which England has a 
right to spe^k, for no o*thcr nation has lavished so much blood and 
treasure in its endeavours to suppress slavery. It 'is, indeed, in great 
measure owing to the refusal of Englishmen to tolerate anything 
that savours of slavery that France has taken her present action; for 
had not the Imperial Government refused to permit the emigration 
of coolie labour in future to Bourbon, owing to the atrocious treat- 
ment of the coolies by the French planters, the claims of France to 
Sakalava territory would in all probability have not been brought 
forward. 

France now possesses three colonies of importance in these seas, 
Mayotte, Nossi-bd, and Bourbon. In each of these islands the 
cultivation of sugar is largely carried on, and in addition, of late 
years, coffee, vanilla, pepper, and other tropical products have been 
extensively cultivated. As long as a yearly supply of coolies could 
be obtained from India for the colony of Bourbon, the want of cheap 
labour scarcely made itself felt, as •the other colonies were as yet 
small, and a sufficieivcy of .slaves was obtained for their wants from 
the Mozambique coast 4nd the islands of the Comoro group. During 
the last few years, however, the constant vigilance of our cruisers, and 
the increased efforts of the Hova authorities to prevent slaves being 
landed on the mainland of Madagascar,* have had their effect, and 
the slave trade has received a decided check. The emigration of 
coolies from India to the French settlements having now been 
prohibited, France finds herself unable 'to supply her colonies with 
a sufficiency of labour *fQr their wants. Once, however, let her 
regain a footing in Madagascar, and she will be able to ship slaves 
under the name of ^ engages lihres’ to her neighbouring settleDo^ts 
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without fear of deieotiou. * This hae beeu done soale for 

some time past from St. Augustine’s Bay? where French creoles, 
acting as agents to j>lanters in Bourbon, have been in the habit of 
shipping slaves as passengers in the ships^Selonging to their principals 
to St. Denis, where, for a* ten years’ agreement at nominal wages, 
as much as 602. per adult is often given to the agent. These slaves 
are for the most part Mozambique natives. The treatment they 
receive at the hands of their masters is generally of the most brutal 
description, and it is absolutely impossible for them to get any 
reparation. It is stated that negotiations are about to be entered 
into with Portugal, by the French authorities, for permission to 
engage voluntary labour (‘engages libres’) at various places on the 
Mozambique coast, and if this is granted by the Portuguese the good 
work done by Englandf during the last few years towards suppressing 
the slave trade in these waters will have been in vain. The British 
consul at Mozambique has reported, that if such an agreement is 
entered into between France and Portugal the slave trade will assume 
even more than its former proportions. . 

Another point for consideration is the effect that French settle- 
ment is likely to have in Madagascar itself. According to the 
Malagasy law slave-owning and slave-dealing are legal pursuits, and 
the few French subjects who have hitherto been settled on the island 
have shown themselves to be not unwilling to profit by this law. In 
one case which occupied the attention of our consul a few years ago, 
a French planter who had married a Malagese claimed that his wife 
should be allowed to retain her nationality in order that she might 
have the power to buy and sell slaves, although by the French law 
she became a French subject by her marriage. In 1879 M. Laborde, 
the French consul at Tamatave, went so far as to assert the theory 
that ‘ Tout Franpais est libre de circuler, de resider, de commercer, 
et de professer a Madagascar toute Industrie qui n’est pas interdite 
par les lois du pays.’ What would be said if the French consxil- 
general at Cairo advanced a similar theory ? How,. it may well be 
asked, can we hope ever to wean the Malagese from slavery, when 
the subjects of a great civilised Power like France show their 
willingness to participate ^ in the odious custom? Hitherto our 
efforts towards the abolition of slavery in |h& island have had a 
plmnly perceptible effort, ♦giving good cause for hope. The advent 
of French planters throughout the northern portion of the island 
will, I fear, destroy all the good work already done. 

But it may be urged that the Hovas have not shown any just desire 
to assist us in our endeavoqrs to root out the slave trade ; and this is 
to a great extent true as far <as domestic slaveiy is concerned. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the sysl^m is so woven into their 
national life and customs that it was not to be expected that it 
would disappear in a day. With regard to the importation of slaves 
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of Africa, there is every reasoa to suppose thMJ 
authorities have done all t^iat lay in their power to carry 
put their treaty obligations with us. That they have not succeeded 
in putting an end to the traffic is due ter the weakness of the central 
authority and inter-tribal 'disputes, and not to their want of good 
faith. England should not forgSt that, when in 1874 the British 
consul called the attention of the Prime Minister, Bainilaiarivony, to 
the fact that considerable numbers of slaves were iJeing imported on 
the west coast, especially at the port of Majunga, the Hova Queen at 
once issued an edict ordering the emancipation of all slaves (Mozam- 
biqueB) introduced into the island since the year 1865. By this 
edict it is estimated that 100,000 slaves received their freedom, 
26,000 being freed in Antanarivo, the capital, alone. Slaves are, how- 
ever, still imported on the west coast, the chief port being Anoronsan- 
gana, situated north of Majunga in 13° 54' south lat., 48° east long. 

That** these slaves are imported for re- exportation to the French 
colonies may be^ inferred from the fact that it is very rare to meet 
a Mozambique slave in Mada^^ascar who is not conversant with 
the Malagasy language, and who has therefore been some time in the 
country. Qn the other hand, in Nossi-b^ or Mayotte it is no un- 
common thing to come across natives from the Mozambique coast 
who know nothing of the language of the country. As lately as 
1879, II.M.S. SpaHan took a slave dhow at Nossifaby, on the north 
coast, which had been engaged running slaves at Nossi-b^j ; and no one 
who has travelled through the island can have failed to notice the 
number of African and Comoro slaves employed on the plantations. 
Nor must we forget, in considering the claims the Hova population 
have on up, that the Malagese have always shown perfect willingness 
to enter into commercial relations with the Western Powers. Mer- 
chants representing most of the European nations as well as the 
United States of America are to be found at Tamatave, Majunga, 
Antanarivo, and various other settlements on the island. Their 
rights and property have been protected to the utmost of their 
ability by the Hova authorities. There have been occasional cases of 
attiteks being made on Europeans in* the districts far remote from 
the capii|il, but these have been but few ^nd have been the work of 
a few lawless tribes. ’ ^ 

On the whole Queen Kenovalona has kept faith with us, and it 
is 11)ut just that we should use our best endeavours to prevent her 
being too harshly treated by France. No one of course doubts the 
ability of the French ironclads to raze to the ground the mat- 
built villages of Madagascar, but Franco 4 nay rest assured that by 
doing so she forfeits the respect of Europe and gains nothing 
in return. In Tunis, Tdnquin, Madagascar, in the islands of the 
South Pacific, and on the banks of the Congo, she appears bent 
on pursuing a policy opposed alike to peace and justice. It would 
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appear that she seeks, by the arbitrary exercise of power in these 
remote coiners of the world, to regain the prestige she lost in 1870. 
But it is not by actions of this.description^tbat a great nation makes 
its influence felt, and its nanie held in respect. Both England and 
America, it appears, have entered into new commercial treaties with 
Madagascar, by which the subjects of either nation acquire certain 
privileges. It is^to be hoped that t^e British Government will 
guard jealously the rights of her subjects in the icland, and see that 
they suffer no loss through the hostile actions of France. Let them 
too do all in their power to discountenance the slave traffic under 
whatever name it may be carried on. 

The events at present taking place on the borders of the 
Transvaal are dealing a death-blow to the anfi-slavery work which 
for years past has been performed by Englishmen »in those regions. 
How far the present Ministry, by their action two years ago, are 
responsible for this deplorable state of things, it is not the object 
of this paper to discuss. Surely, however, the wretched condition 
of the natives in those parts should teach England tlfe danger of 
a weak and vacillating policy. Surely the prayers and petitions of 
those unfortunate allies of ours, whom, having*once freed* fhem from 
the bonds of slavery, we now see murdered in cold blood and again 
driven off as slaves, whilst we, to our shame, are obliged to confess 
our inability to assist them, should be a warning to us in the future. 
Surely we should be taught by past errors in South Africa how one 
retrograde step may undo the labour of years, and should declare 
to Europe with no uncertain voice our resolute determination to 
oppose by every means in our power a revival of the slave-trade 
in the Indian Ocean. The predominance of France in Madagascar 
would most undoubtedly lead to such a revival. England has 
acquired a right from work done in the past to make her wish 
with regard to the slave-trade respected by Europe. It is monstrous 
to suppose that the good work she has done is to b^ robbed of its 
effect to advance the selfish aims of France. Nor need we fear such 
a result if only England stands firm, and does not shrink from 
the high responsibilities the* noble deeds of her countrymen in 
the past have placed upon hear.* By our mqral suj)port of the Hovas 
in their present troubles, by a jealous guarding of British interests 
in the island, and by a resolute refusal to ignore slavery however 
disguised, we may do much to minimise the evil effects of the 
present action of France. England has put her hand to the plough 
in the great cause of freedom to all the human race, and she must 
not now turn back. It is a great cause and worthy of a great people. 

^ Pray God out groatuess may nqt fail 
Through craven fear of being great.’ 

Lawrence G. Goodrich. 





AFTER DEATH. 


The character of the existence, if any, which awaits us beyond the 
gsKYe is a question of obvious importance to humanity. The wonder 
is that it should attract so little attention. It is true that it receives 
a considerable amount of official recognition, but this does not always 
imply much actual interest. All modem forms of religious instruction 
lay much stress on the fleeting character of earthly joys, the en- 
during misery or bliss of the l/fe* tg come, and the consequent im- 
portance of concentrating our energies and hopes on the hereafter at 
the expense of the present. But these exhortations produce very 
little effect. We may assent openly to their accuracy, but it is the 
merest tongue service. Not one man in a hundred is ever troubled in 
the pursuits of daily life by any thought of what is to happen to him 
after death ; unless under the influence of som^ great sorrow, in the 
presence of some awful catastrophe, or, to put it bluntly, when his 
stomach is out of order. In this respect there is little to choose 
between the irreligious and the religious ; and many would say, that, 
on the whole, this indifference is a matter for congratulation. 
Whatever be our destiny through the ages of eternity, it may be 
argued, it is clear that our business in this world is to work, and 
there is ample testimony to show that working power is paralysed by 
perpetual reflection upon the life to come. ]?ossibly. But are the 
current doctrines on this subject necessarily true ? And if they are 
not, will a rational speculation as fb our future existence interfere 
with the due exercise of our energies here ? I cannot believe that it 
need. • . • » 

It is common, especially in the pulpit, to denounce this indif- 
fig^nce to a future life as a sinM peculiarity of our own times. 
There is not the slightest ground for this view, which, indeed, is dis- 
proved by the fact that a similar ment|il attitude has been common 
to aU societies wherein no morbid or abnormal activities have hem 
at work. Take for instance early classical Paganism. Here we And 
the future conceived of as a faint copy of earthly existence, with 
feebler pleasures and fedbler pains. The well-known remark put by 
Homer into the mouth of the shade of Achilles forcibly iUustrates 
the^ e^ an after life. * I would rather,* says he, * be a 
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slave in tlM 3 upper ur, even to a jfpca znastet, than be ruler over all 
the dead.’ Some of the greatest heroes, it is true, were raised to 
share the joys of the gods on Olympus, and some special criminals 
were devoted to torture in Hkdes ; and herein we have the nearest 
approach to the Christian^lbelief of heaven and hell. But these 
views seem to have exercised little ^influence on human action, and 
probably it would not be far wrong to describe the earliest classioal 
conception of a hereafter as that of a very dull Kfe. .The Scandinavian 
mythology taught a rather more lively belief ; but here too the 
Valhalla, with its incessant bloodshed and feasting, was merely a 
^ void world’s shadow and shell,’ a simple reproduction after death of 
the pursuits in which the fierce warriors of the North delighted 
during life. Traces appear, however, of a place of punishment for 
certain classes of criminals. The negative attitpde of the Jews 
towards a future life has been often noticed; and though this 
peculiarity has perhaps been sometimes unduly emphasised, its 
existence is beyond dispute. This clearly appears from such ex- 
clamations as those of the PsalpiistjV The dead praise not Thee, 0 
God, neither all they that go. down into silence.’ ‘ Shall thy loving- 
kindness be showed in the grave, or thy faithfuiness in destruction ? ’ 
Among the religions of the East, death seems to have been generally 
regarded either as annihilation, or as a preliminary stage to an ab- 
sorption into the Deity. It may be observed in passing, that though 
at first sight these tVo theories seem to differ widely, their effects 
upon the human mind were probably much more closely allied. 
It may sound paradoxical to assert that there can be any similarity 
of effect between the doctrine of annihilation of existence absolutely, 
and the doctrine of absorption into the highest possible form of 
existence. But a little reflection will dispel the difElculty. The 
believer in annihilation has, of course, nothing to hope for, nothing 
to fear, after his race on earth has been run. But at the same time 
the man who expects to be absorbed into an all-pervading Deity is 
notin a much better plight. Nominally he may be said to have 
laid hold of eternal life, but it is a life of which he can hardly 
form any conception, and which, unless he be a mystic devoted to 
philosophic contemplalion, ^an have few^ charms for him. It is 
not likely that such a belief would occupy any Jarge share of an ordi- 
nary man’s thoughts, or exercise any important influence on his 
actions. 

Under the Roman Empire, before Christianity had made itself 
felt, there was (omitting some popular superstitions) a widespread 
indifference on the subject^ with perhaps a general inclination to 
disbelief in a future life. Cicero recognises two alternatives ; either 
there is nothing for us beyond the grave, oi* there is a life of happi- 
ness. The prevalence of such views is indirectly attested by the 
frequency of suicide which distinguishes this period. Something of 
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the difiTerent moral estims^ which then 
attoohed to the act of self-destruction. We have long been accus- 
tomed to regard it as a crjme, but in 4he civilisations of G-reece and 
Borne it lay under no such ban. Suicide, was sometimes condemned 
for the strictly political reason that it deprived the state of a soldier. 
It was occasionally deprecated, as by Plutarch, as an unworthy act 
of cowardice ; and sometimes as a violation of religious duty. ‘ A 
man has no right* to leave the post at which he is placed without 
the order of God his commander,’ said Pythagoras some centuries 
earlier. But these views were on the whole in a minority. As a 
general rule Stoics and Epicureans unite in approving or even en- 
couraging suicide to avoid misery or misfortune. It is incredible 
that such doctrines* should have found genjeral acceptance if there 
had existed any gtrong belief in a life after death ; and it is perhaps 
safe to conclude that till the end of the third century a.d. the here- 
after was a subject about which educated people speculated little and 
cared less. 

C o 

But the' rise of Christianity^gave a rude shock to this indifference, 
which indeed rapidly vanished under the influence of the Christian 
doctrine of eternal puhisliment. So long as men believed that after 
death their individualities disappeared by*annihiIation or absorption, 
it was impossible to evoke much enthusiasm about a future life. 
But when the world was roused by the declamations of a religion 
which, while teaching that each man had a soul to be saved, taught 
also that salvation was only for the few, and that the huge majority 
of mankind were doomed to endless torture ; -that humanity was in- 
herently and hopelessly wicked ; that the short space of a lifetime 
was all that was allowed to each individual wherein to work out his 
own salvation ; and finally that this salvation depended not so much 
upon a life of virtue, as upon the acceptance of correct theological 
opinions, the question of a hereafter became one of fearful importance. 
It is true, no doubt, that the joys of heaven were promised to the 
faithful. But‘ the representations of heaven were tame and unat- 
tractive, and the morbid fancy of the early Christian teachers pre- 
ferred to gloat over the tortures in store for the damned, which were 
consequently depicted with frightful' vividness. It is needleFs to 
dwell on the bodily 4;misery and mental anguish which this dark 
bglief inflicted upon mankind, further H^han to remark that the 
morbid excesses to which it led — notably e.gr. among the hermits — 
may have contributed to strengthen j:he reaction against it which, 
commencing at the Renaissance, has endured through the centuries 
to our own time. i 

But while recognising the advance ii thought which this reaction 
implies, we must recognise at the same time that the heaven and hell 
of modern orthodoxy are the lineal descendants of the early Christian 
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doctrines on the subject, and •are therefore entitled at any rate to an 
historical interi^t. And beyond this, as representing the belief which 
is officially professed by the greater part of the civilised world, they 
come directly within the scope of the present inquiry. 

It can hardly be denied, that, to a very great extent indeed, the 
current views of heaven and hell obtg.in only a nominal acceptance. 
Amongst certain sections of the Homan Catholic Church, and certain 
sections of Dissent, they are still zealously supported ; but by the 
mass of educated people, though outwardly adopted/ they are secretly, 
and perhaps unconsciously, condemned as unsatisfactory. This dis- 
crepancy between outward profession and inward conviction escapes 
notice, because people do not care to face the mental disturbance 
which an honest examination of their beliefs would entail. But it 
may be well to bestow a Jittle criticism upon this venerable muddle ; 
and for this purpose let us try to arrive at what mosfc ordinary people 
really do think about the matter. ^ 

Now, do most'people really believe that the majority of mankind 
will be condemned to eternal tormenj, qjither for actual moral offences, 
or for errors in theological speculation^ or for any other conceivable 
cause whatever ? There are a few, no doubt, who heartily and thank- 
fully embrace this view, with all the religious fervour whteh accom- 
panies the belief that they •are thereby doing G od service. But it is 
impossible to suppose that any large proportion of Churchmen, who 
think about the matter at all, would not shrink from assenting to this 
pitiless belief. Very well then. Do most Churchmen really believe 
that mankind as a rule live up to the moral and religious standard 
prescribed by the Chuitsh as necessary for salvation — necessary, in 
fact, to avert the doom whicli the Church officially declares to be the 
portion of offenders ? Again I think the answer must be, No. Each 
individual may cherish an exaggerated estimate of his own piety ; or 
may cling doggedly to the somewhat illogical plea that he is no worse 
than his neighbours. This, it is needless to show, does not affect 
the question. If a certain degree of absolute excellence is necessary 
for salvation, the relative excellence of an individual in reference to 
his fellow-men cannot be taken into account. If it be urged that in 
this case a great many people* will be damned, we may reply tliat 
this is strictly in accordance* with the Church dpctrine, which good 
Churchmen are nominally bound to believe. * Per contra^ if the 
majority of mankind do livfe up to this standard, to what end are all 
the denunciations of the wickedness of the world which we hear from 
the pulpit, and the unctuous platitudes to the same effect which pass 
current in religious conversation ? 

If we turn to the philosophers for guidance and advice, we shall 
not fare much better. These, it is true, reject the orthodox account 
of heaven and hell. But what have they fo offer in their stead? 



(1) The taateflailist View. This altogether detiies the suimVkl of 
our personality after dealih; and therefore, so far as the individual 
is concerned, is practically a doctrine of Annihilation. 

(2) The non-materialist vie^, which meets with a more general 
acceptance, and which, in one way or another, admits the probability, 
or at least possibility, of some future existence. *As to the character, 
and conditions, however, of this existence, the utterances of the learned 
are extremely vague, amounting to little more than a hazy specula- 
tion* that it will be less material and more spiritual than our present 
existence. 

Here then we hjwe a problem of supreme importance to humanity, 
for which only three solutions are propounded/ Of these, one is equally 
opposed to reasoh and to morality ; another is intuitively repugnant 
to the great mass of civilised mankind ; and the third is hopelessly 
vague. To all who concede any importance to the question, this 
State of affairs must seem very unsatisfactory, and we are forbidden 
to hope for any immediate amelioration by the widely-spread indif- 
ference to the whole matter. In truth this indifference, though 
not the greatest, is the first diflSculty in the way of a more settled 
opinion. But while we recognise this indifference as a present 
fact, it is not altogether easy to account for it. It is impossible to 
maintain seriously that the question is unimportant, and Churchmen 
at any rate are estopped from this plea by the loudly-proclaimed 
doctrines of the Church in all ages. The philosopher perhaps 
asks Cui bono? and urges that it is an unprofitable labom- to 
speculate about the unknowable. To a certain extent this is true, 
but to a certain extent only, and it is an objection which is not allowed 
for a moment in some allied branches of research. The ultimate 
problems of metaphysic are equally unknowable, but men have never 
ceased to speculate upon them ; and the failures of centuries are 
powerless to deter new explorers from setting forth on the barren path 
which BO many have trodden in vain. Probably a truer reason is to be 
found in the character of the explanations themselves, and perhaps if 
we examine these a little more closely, t}i§ laboUr will not be altogether 
in vain. 

Now, in the first place it is a plain fj^ct that, in spite of all the 
e^orts of theologians, the imagination of mankind is but feebly affected 
by the joys of heaven or the pains of holl. We may believe in them 
as really awaiting us after death, but for all that we cannot bring 
them closely home to ourselves. The interests of earthly life, its 
sorrows and joys, its hopes and anxieti^ irresistibly impress them- 
selves on us as more actual, zhore part of ourselves. Is it quite 
Ge&m that this view is wrong ? Ag^, taken all round, this 
a happy lif^. We know exactly what institutes our pleai^iz^ hete. 
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materisil o(mditi<ms are absent. Vet we are forbidden to import tibese 
conditions into our heaven. Is it quite certain that this prohibition 
isiight? • . • 

However^ before dealing^directlj with these two questions, it may 
be well to discuss rather inore ful]y the objections to the three ex- 
planations of a hereafter already referred to. 

^ Let us take first the explanation of orthodoxy. The objections to 
this are so grave, and its inconsistencies so obvious,* that it will not be 
necessary to dwell upon them at length. To most thoughtful persons 
they must be already familiar ; and on those who fail to recognise 
them, argument would probably be wasted. The impossibility of con- 
ceiving hell as the design of an omnipotent and benevolent God 
presents a dilemma front which there is no escape. Orthodoxy jea- 
lously insists on the combination of these attributesMn the Deity, but 
it never has answered, and never can answer, the objection thi^t if God 
could have dispensed with hell, and did not, then He is not benevolent ; 
if He would have dispensed with hell, but could not, then He is not 
omnipotent. Moreover, the idea' of ah eternity of torture in retribu- 
tion for the sins of threescore years and ten is so utterly, revolting 
to our sense of justice that few, if any, healthy and cultivated minds 
can endure to accept it. The instincts of true religion shudder at 
ascribing to God the attributes of a malignant fiend ; and from an 
ethical point of vie\^ it is utterly impossible to regard such a Being 
as the fountain-head of morality. The material character of the 
torments of hell presents another difficulty, which derives a special 
importance from the Variations of ecclesiastical doctrine ais to the 
nature of existence in the life to come. Classical orthodoxy clearly 
declares that we are to rise again with our bodies, and give account 
of oiu own works. This teaching, however, has been considerably 
modified by later thought. It is open to many grave objections, of 
which perhaps the most obvious is the want of materials. Since the 
appearance of man on the earth, the same atoms of oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, &c. must have served oyer and over again ai constituents of 
different human frames, and if, at the resurrection, we are all to rise 
again with our own bodies, it is not easy to see how these conflicting 
elaims are to be settled — bearing in mind that the available quantity 
of matter is limited. Apart from this, however, iihe tendency of modern 
opinion inclines to a spiritual, or at least to a less material, existeiKe 
hereafter. St. Paul’s distinction of a body terrestrial and a body celes- 
tial mSiy suggest a way out of*tbe difficulty, which, personally, I think 
hag been tu^uly overlooked; but even by the aid of this distinction 
we caiinot {ueser^e our eartkly bodies in our resurrection body except 
by recourse Jo % pietaphysLGal quibble. ]^ut if we are not to be 
furnidieil hs^after ?dth bodies closely resembling those with which 
we aie MW o^dow^^ material fires of hell need have few terrors 



fx^ w* Much the swe criticiBin 'majrbe applied to the orthodox 
Ojbn^tioQ of heaven. The heav^ of the early Christians was of 
the inost material type. But I imagine that few intelligent Chorch- 
nien now look forward to<the New JefuBalem o*f the Beyelatipns, and 
orthodoxy consequently hajts between two opinions, wavering between 
allegiance to au^ority and allegiance to reason. 

Accepting, however, the popular account of the heaven which is 
said to await the righteous, if there is less to repel*, there is not much 
to attract us. The Christian heaven is a distasteful conception to 
most people. Omitting all criticism of its material character, an 
eternity of adoration can only be welcome to minds in a condition of 
morbid ecstasy, and in a healthy virile mind, however religious, such 
a conception will rarely strike deep. Moreover, the heaven of 
Christianity consists largely of a sort of idealisation of ceremonial 
religion, and this*view is strongly at variance with a feeling which, 
consciously or unconsciously, most of us entertain — namely, that religion 
is not an end in itself. Its services to civilisation, its assistance to 
individual culture, and its powers ef solace, may all be recognised, and 
recognised gratefully, but nond the* less does the conviction remain 
that religion, under any of the forms which prevail at present among 
mankind, dan hardly be destined to a perpetjial reign. As an 
emotional influence it ranks very high, perhaps, indeed, surpassing all 
others, but it is rather an impediment than otherwise to intellectual 
development. The finer mental faculties are crKshed under a system 
which bids men substitute faith for reason, and has formulated such a 
doctrine as that of salvation by belief. Finally, it must be noted that 
excessive religious enthusiasm is now known to be due, in a very 
large number of cases, to mental disease or a morbid physical con- 
dition. 

The negation upon which materialism takes its stand arouses 
objections of a very different kind. Materialism says we have not 
got a shred of anything fit to be called evidence that individual 
existence continues in any form after death ; and in the absence of 
evidence, any theories of a hereafter jnust be mere idle speculations 
which should exercise no influence whatever upon reason or reason- 
able men. Mill, indeed, in his well-known essays on religion, takes 
a somewhat more indulgent, though an equally cautious view of the 
matter. After concedihg the advantages of allowing a certain play 
to^he imagination, under the strict supervision of reason, he observes; 
^ It appears to me that the indulgence of hope with regard to the 
government of the universe, and the ‘destiny of man after deaths 
while we recognise as a clear truth that we have no ground for more 
than a hope, is legitimate, and philofi|phically defensible.’ This 
maybe sufficient'^ it goes, but it does not go fet enough. 
Drive out instincts with a pitchfork, but they will ever retuaih ; and 
whether it lie irratioiial or not, we must face the fact that thfere is 4 




jrt;Fcm Instittcjj^ amoiigst mesi, ^Meb. insi^s bn tbe 

perpetuatibn of life after death. Of course we must he careful 
aoi to give this argument more weight tl^an it deserves. It cannot 
pretebd to anything like scientific demonstration, and at best it only 
^mieiies ah a priori reason for examining the beliefi As Mill points 
out, the supposed intuitive craving Tor (not belief in) eternal Ufe, is 
simply craving for a long life indefinitely extended, and has no claim 
to be regarded as an inspiration of absolute truths Another common 
argument against the materialist denial is an appeal to the beliefs of 
savage nations. It is often said, with a good deal of undue confidence, 
that the belief in a life after death is invariably found even Among 
the rudest savages. But in the first place this is not strictly accu- 
rate ; and secondly, where this belief does exist, it is of rather a 
doubtful evidential value. The savage’s idea of a future life is not 
often of a character to justify its reference to a divine origin, and it 
is, moreover, nearly always coloured by local surroundings.'' Wher- 
ever, among savages, there appears any approach to* the conception 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, this displays a most 
marked reproduction of the special tastes and aversions which govern 
their earthly life. Indeed we can easily conceive that th6 perpetual 
heat of the Christian hell might prove rather attractive than other- 
wise to an arctic savage. Consequently it is impossible to regard 
these savage beliefs as necessary constituents of the human mind. 

A more valid objection to the scepticism of the materialists lies 
in the fact that it is opposed to the scientific doctrine of the persist- 
ence of force — plus th^ fact that, in the evolution of force, there is an 
observed tendency, as in evolution of all kinds, towards the develop- 
ment of more complex out of the simpler forms of force. This has 
been well discussed by Dr. Maudsley, who shows bow a certain amount 
of what he calls physical force is required for the production of a 
much smaller amount of the more complex chemical force, which, 
in its turn, is capable of development into a still smaller amount of 
the sftill more complex vital force. So far, then, it i.8 seen that the 
process is an ascending one froih lower to higher complexity. Now 
it is true that degeneration* also takes place, as in the case of the 
decay of an organic body after death. But this process of Regenera- 
tion seems to be subject, nevertheless, to an important qualification, 
natnely, that » - ^ 

There is some reason to believe that dead org-anic substance does not always 
undergo tAe retrograde metumorphmis of material and form before being used 

vp again in vital compounds, - 

The italics! are mine. It i^ impossible to enter bere at length into 
this most interesting question, but Dr. Maudsli^^ Conclusions are 
shortly CxJirCssed in the following quotation from his The<ynj of 
VitaMty^ 
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^mhM hmi m .Bsoaiii 
the aiB^iii^tldng idtal 

manifestation thereof, so in the course ^ mentid 
a progress |hTough sensation, passioo, emo^on, reason, to the 
j Qf mental force, a well-faehiohed Vill. . 


ThOe observations point to the conclusion that, whether in 
accordance with a divine design or otherwise, the course of organic 
' evolution is not, on tha whole, attended by a quaUtative sacrifice of 
power. In fact, that where physical force has become exalted into any 
kind of vital force, it tends to persist as such, instead of sinking back 
into the humbler stage of physical force. Assuming this inference to 
be correct — and it is not by any means a violent assumption— 4t seems 
highly improbable that such a loss of power as the permanent resolu- 
tion of a human consciousness into any of the lower forms of force can 
be at all frequent*. In discussing such a pure abstraction as force, it 
is extremely difficult to employ language which shall be sufficiently 
intelligible as Tfell as sufficiently accurate ; but it is perhaps justifi- 
able to-asse^ that the energy required to build up the mind of a 
Newton would plainly be wasteS to a great extent if that mind after 
the short «pace of a lifetime were dissipated, say, as heat. On the 
contrary, it is more in accordance with what we kpow of the economy 
of evolution to suppose that the complex form of force, which we call 
mind, will, under ordinary circumstances, cohere as a mental organism, 
even when exposed to the attack of influences which the lower force- 
organism of physical life is incapable of resisting. 

The retort of the materialists, that even if mind is a separate 
existence it cannot at any rate work without its appropriate material 
organ, the brain, does not really go to the root of the matter. This 
view has been tersely put by Moleschott in his celebrated dictum 
ohne Phosphor kein Oedanke ; but its epigrammatic merits lend it a 
dearness not its due. It is of course quite obvious that so long as 
we confine our observations strictly to mankind under their present 
terFestrial conditions, there can be no thought without phosphorus, in 
other words, without a brain. But to assert that in no environment 
whatever is thought possible without cerebral tissue such as we now 
possess^ is a perfectly groundless assuii^tion* which is not worth a 
momen{^8 consideration. 

Turning now to tte non-materialist views. These philosophers 
af^pear to have struck the right track, but their footsteps are as yet 
mnoertain^ concisions vague.^ I have called their views 

non-mateHalist^ bi»ac^^ in truth it*is chiefly in virtue of their 
common oppositioii to materialism that they admit of being claadfied 
under a common tieim The i^n-piaterialist doctrine of a 

fhttdre Ufe is forms by a variety of philosophic^ 

sdibols^ o^her points, and including alike the ex- 

tiAVi^nt tmnseendfS^h^in of Hegel and the cautious relaMnia^ of 



v^jhig aqrianaia^ I have gai^ affirms 
4Wtl^stgit«^ of a fatux^e life, btit praotic^ly goea Ut^ 

affirmation. Consequentlj the diffi^tdty of critioiszn U 
ttdesRa^iy * <A.t the same time ^ere are two objectioDB to 

which their teaching clearly seems open.* In the first place it lays 
far too much stress on the intellectual character of our futhre exis^ 
tmce. Secondly it is extremely vague as to whether this existence 
will be personal Or otherwise. The first of these is the natural r^ult 
of the special devotion which philosophy pays* to the intellectual 
faculties. Now the intellect is of course the peculiar province of 
philosophy, but an excessive attention to intellect iS apt to ]ead to 
an undue neglect of the physical side of our nature, its goods, beauties, 
and pleasures. The second objection is directjy connected with this, 
and springs from the difficulty which we find in conceiving an indi- 
vidual spiritual existence apart from some material concomitants, — 
apart, in fact, from something like a body. This difficull^, indeed, 
really extends even to the conception of universal ^spirit ; for when 
we come to examine the mattex carefully, we shall find that the 
distinction which we accept so*easify of mind and matter, body and 
soul, is after all a one-sided compromise. Matter in scgne form or 
another we are qfipable of conceiving. But let us try to conceive 
spirit, soul, mind, and we fail utterly. From this it is plain that 
the distinction above alluded to is merely a negation, and that the 
assumed positive entity, mind, is simply a negative postulate, non- 
matter. But though this difficulty of conceiving mind without 
matter applies alike to the doctrines of an individual and an universal 
spiritual existence, in the case of the latter it is much less prominent, 
and only reveals itself to a penetrating inquiry. Keturning however 
to our criticism of the non-materialist hereafter, we must observe that 
though this philosophy repudiates the idea of a hell, and herein rises 
superior to the doctrines of orthodoxy, the heaven which it offers us 
is well nigh as unacceptable as the heaven of the Churchman. It 
presumes, indeed, a condition of happiness, but this happiness when 
analysed is usually found to consist of the somewh'at colourless joys 
of intellectual contemplation. , Now the pleasures of the intellect are 
very real indeed, and quite ^beyond the possibility of dispute ; but I 
venture to think that to most people iCn eternity of contemplation 
would scarcely be preferable to an eternity ofadoration. Nevertheless, 
while allowing these objections all proper weight, we must not ower- 
look the fact that to the non-materiglist philosophers belongs the 
merit of what is perhaps tb^ most valuable contributioii that has yet 
been made to thought on the subject of the life to come. 

The doctrine of evolution has familiarised us with the conception 
of a perpetual progress as' the law of cosgiic development ; and this 
htts given rise to the idea that this life, and for aught we can tell, the 
next also, may be merely stages of our career* This, as it seexns to 





directlda. A priori 

extreme cautioD, but there is an a2^i()ri Qb^ 
|i|M5tiDU to the orthodox scheme which may be. given for what it is 
The notion of a &Teer divided into a few decades* for ibe 
&6t part, and eternity for* the second, i^ to say the least, unsym- 
metricaL Moreover it must have sometimes occurred even to the 
orthodox that the alleged transition from our present state of im- 
perfection to the aJ)Solute perfection of heaven is ‘rather too violent. 
The Homan Catholic institution of Purgatory is an attempt to bridge 
this gap,but the conception in itself is too crude to be of much value. 
A^atvira nihil facit per saltum is a doctrine which is now universally 
recognised in physical science, and it is hard to avoid extending its 
application to our dreams of a hereafter. The whole course of scien- 
tific experience shows the process^of evolutfon to be gradual, and 
an arbitrary exclusion of humanity from the operation of this law is 
unwarranted by any direct evidence, is repugnant, to many of our 
strongest instincts, and is opposed to all the analogies which science 
suggests. Ifow if this be so, if thfe gradual evolution towards perfec- 
tion be accepted, it is clear that this world of ours need not even be the 
first 8tage«of the process so far as we are concerned, and it is almost 
impossible that it should be the last, or rather the last but one. 

And here I think that a ray of light breaks in upon the ob- 
scurity of the question. I believe myself that those philosophers 
are right who suppose our development after dsath to be towards a 
continually increasing degree of spirituality. In this case it seems 
probable that in each stage of our career a certain minimum 
advance^ in that direction must be attained, in order to enable us 
to enter upon the next stage with comparative ease and comfort. 
A homely illustration may make my meaning clearer. When 
an athlete determines to engage in a race, he prepares himself for 
the event by a careful system of diet and exercise, commonly 
known as ‘ training.’ The restrictions imposed by this system are 
highly distaste^l to many men, and if an individual be either weak- 
minded or unconscientious, he may indulge in unlawful relaxations of 
these. But there is an accurately proportioned retribution before 
himf Just so far as his physical efficiency has been impaired by these 
secret excesses, so will he suffer from physical distress in the hour of 
contest. Similarly, just so far as we neglect to prepare ourselves in 
tlBs life for the more spiritual surroundings of the next, to that extent 
our lack of spiritual ^ condition,’ so to speak, will be an unfailing 
source of distress until the deficiency is made good. Still applying 
the evolutionist explanation, we must conclude that supreme happi^ 
ness will be attained when the individual becomes in complete har*- 
mony with his environment; but till this point be reached, he must 
needs, be subject to all the discomforts which a want of such harmony 
entails.' . 



B ^up^^fcions and other improf^ accretions, 

heav^ maj be regarded as the name for that complete harmony mth 
our environment for \rbich we .are not forbidden to hope, and hell as 
the name for those disooiftforts which must inevitably befall an 
organism surrounded by an environment oF higher development than 
its own. Bightly regarded then. Heaven is no' special paradise of 
miraculous creation reserved for the o^ects of a divine preference 
or the adherents of a particular theological cr^d. But it is the 
natural goal of progress, the supreme accomplishment of the possi- 
bilities of human nature, and within the reach of all mankind. So 
also, hell is not a place of punishment, devised for offenders against a 
code of divine ordinances ; still less is it a torture-house where divine 
vindictiveness may enjoy the agonies of some misguided heretics. It 
can be merely the sum* total of eVils which arc iue^y^rably attached to 
the imperfect adaptation of an organism to its environment, but which 
are morally colourless, and altogether lack either the character or the 
design of avenging penalties, consciously imposed by an offended God. 

And here it may be well to jxJinJi out, that whether. this view be 
accurate or not, it at least possesses the negative recommendation of 
depending for its support on no special system either of theology or 
philosophy, beyond the observed facts of evolution. To those, like 
myself, who believe in the existence of a God — even though the 
belief be not capable of scientific proof, and perhaps, in strictness, 
not logically justifiable — it is not diflBcult to conceive this system of 
development to be the outcome of a divine design, nor to reconcile 
it with the bene volent^ attributes commonly ascribed to God. On the 
other hand, for those who reject, or decline to accept as necessary the 
existence of a supreme Deity, this theory requires no such postulate 
for its support. It is sometimes overlooked by well-meaning theolo- 
gians, who point to the discoveries of evolution as a proof of divine 
benevolent design in the universe, that the mere fact of evolution 
proves nothing of the kind. At the outside it can only suffice to 
prove that the causal operations of force are no^ interfered with 
miraculously by an overruling malevolence. This becomes plain 
when we reflect that our notions of good and ill, pleasure and pain, 
happiness and sorrow*, depqpd strictly on our environment^ and the 
degree of our adaptation to it. The operations of force having 
produced a certain physical condition of things, certain forms of life 
came into existence. But only those forms survived which were 
suitable to their physical eurroundings, and it is practically beyond 
doubt that myriads of less perfectly adapted creatures perished. 
Initially there is no reason to suppose that one form was ihtrinsically 
higher or better than another. On the whole, external influences are 
decidedly hostile to the organism, and the t^nly reason for the survi^ 
val of one type of low life rather than another, was that it happened 
to be better adapted to resist or accommodat e itself to these influences. 







its oom^iieiit dements, m of the two ty{^ 

Hilght have been reversed.^ But if this be so, what becomes bf tlie^ 

It may*be there ; more than this, 
we may legitimately believe it to be there — ao long aa we do notda^^ 
oribe omnipotence alao to the d&igner — but it cannot be said to be 
proved. Indeed, the facts of, evolution, so far from^ establishing this 
doctrine, go to show that in the absence of miraculous intervention, 
evolution is a process which cannot help being worked out, whether 
there be a God or whether there be none. 

Arid now we are better prepared to deal with a question of great 
importance and great doubt. We have accepted, provisionally at any 
rate, the belief shared alike by non-materialist philosophers and 
Churchmen, that our future state, whatever it be, will exhibit a great 
development in spirituality. But is this development in spirituality 
to go on independently of matter and our material bodies, or even at 
their expense, sgp that the heaven to which we must look forward will 
be a heaven of pure Geiat ? It is probable that the great majority both 
of philosophers and Churchmen adopt this view. I venture to differ 
from it for ^reasons which I shall attempt shortly to set out. 

In discussing such a question, it is of course ' obvious that the 
attainment of certain knowledge is impossible. But this very 
impossibility of knowledge lends a new value to inference; and 
though the arguments thereby suggested must needs be chiefly nega- 
tive, they are perhaps better than none at all. It seems to me that 
the exclusion of matter from our future existence is not only unneces- 
sacry, but is opposed to the conclusions of physical science, and is also 
open to some serious objections on the merits. And first it is neces- 
sary to observe that the predilection for a purely spiritual existence 
hereafter probably owes a good deal to the philosophical doctrines of 
the inferiority of matter which culminated in Neoplatonism. The 
influence of thi^ school of thought is found both in philosophy and 
theology. The early Christian notion of the vileness of the body was 
laigdly due to its mistaken teachings,* and its direct effects have sur- 
vived in much of the philosophy of the present age. In this respect, 
however, J venture to think, that both philosophy and theology are in 
eiTor. I must again refer, in this connection, to the nature of the 
ooi|^monly received distinction between mind and matter, and I 
repeat, that whatever dialectic value this distinction may possess, 
OBd of its terms is a mere negation. Spirit may exist objectively for 
a Mpreme or some other intelligence, but, so far as human capabilities 
extend, it is ahaoluidy inconcewaiblej wd we can ordy infer ita 
from oiir obaervationa of matirr. Consequently, so far as 
we ^an be said to know it ht all, we only know it im conjmydAon 
moMe/r^ 

Ahd nbw, on what groohds do We claim to sever this union ? Ibe 
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service come iirefiastibljvto mind, and - 
ill 1 odiiceive that ^there is ao more fittiiig rebuke to 

this attempt the warning, ^ those whom God hath joined let no 

pttt asunder/ • • 

^ thitf objection, whatever be its naerits, let lis 

assume that our hereafter is to be of a purely spiritual character, and 
attempt &om this standpoint to speculate about its conditions. In a 
moment we are l^ft staring blankly aC absolute nothingness. The 
proposition which came so glibly from our lips is a mere verbal 
mockery ; it has absolutely no cognisable contents at alL A number 
of individual intelligences free from all matter, and located (if indeed 
we can predicate spatial relations of them) in an environment of pure 
spirit, is little more than a farrago of chaotic gibberish : words and 
nothing else. We cad no more frame a conception of a disembodied 
intelligence than we can of a disembodied Abracadabra. And to this 
end then are ^e brought, that we are bidden to look forward, aye, 
and look forward joyfully, to a future which shall bury all our human 
energies of body and mind in a limbo of inconceivability and contra- 
diction. Truly annihilation is at once a more logical and a more 
welcome prospect. But our difficulties are pot over yet. Another 
objection now rises to bm* the way. What real justification is there 
for this precedence which mind claims over matter ? We are accus- 
tomed to regard mind in some form as the creator of matter, hut this 
view has no valid* foundation. To assure ourselves of this, let us 
again have recourse to mental analysis, and if we face the facts 
honestly, we shall find that, in thought, mind and matter appear 
equally eternal. It is equally difficult to conceive a beginning for 
either of them, and if we must needs postulate some beginning for one 
of them, in order to escape from an intellectual deadlock, it is just as 
reasonable, or unreasonable, to suppose that matter evolved mind, as 
to suppose that mind created matter. Science insists that force is 
persistent and matter indestructible, and if this is true at all, it miist 
be true universally. But if heaven is to be purely spiritual, matter 
must be destroyed. Nor is this diflBculty got over*by assuming that 
matter need not be destroyed, but only banished ; for inasmuch as it 
is clearly impossible to iippose spatial limits on absolute spirit, a 
spiritual heaven would leave no external corner into which matter 
could be banished. W^ must assume then* that matter will be de- 
stroyed, This too leads us to the inconceivable, for if the creation of 
something out of nothing is inconceivable (I do not say impossible), 
the oonyerse process is equally inconceivable, to wit the reduction of 
something to nothing. 

After dwelling at thi^ length on the metaphysical difficulties with 
which the question is beset, it is only fair to admit that identical or 
similar di&ulties oppose all attempted solutions of it. It is the 
inevitable c(m^ of the rdativity of our powers of thought 






that otir efforts to grasp the* absolute yield us U^tle hut 
and contradictions. Philosopher and theologian are eacjh 
eliecked by the same barriers. All speculations as to the past ruust 
postulate an uncaused beginning^ which is of course incon- 
ceivable. All speculation as to the future«.has to choose between the 
twin inconceivabilities of annihiljition or eternity. But though the 
metaphysical difficulties cannot be eliminated from any theory of a 
hereafter, it is plainly desiralile that they should be reduced to the 
lowest number. 

However, to leave metaphysic, there is a practical objection to the 
elimination of matter from our future existence which needs to be 
considered. All are agreed that heavenly life is to be a life of happi- 
ness. But limiting ourselves, as we must, to our relative faculties of 
knowledge, we cannot escape the conclusion that by destroying 
matter we curtail the possibilities of happiness to an enormous degree. 
And here pause to insist upon a most important truth which is 
perpetually ignored in theological argument. When we speak of 
happiness, gooddess, justice, evij, ^c., we mean that which men 
understand by these terms. Ncfthing is more common with theo- 
logical disputants than this sort of argument : — It may be true, 
indeed, that to our poor human faculties the condemnation of myriads 
of His creatures to an eternity of torture mify seem' inconsistent with 
the doctrine of God’s benevolence. But we must not forget that the 
benevolence of man is not necessarily the benevolence of God. . That 
which seems to us cruel or unjust is to His perfect wisdom merciful 
and righteous. And who are we that we should presume to judge ?— 
And so foi^th. Now the fallacy of this is so exftremely obvious, that 
the constant necessity of exposing it is a melancholy proof of the 
slovenly habits of thought which [^prevail even amongst educated 
people. It might well be, indeed, that the action of an omniscient 
intelligence would be modified by the knowledge of circumstances 
beyond the ken of a less perfect intelligence. But this proposition 
differs widely from that for which the theologian contends. In it 
no generic difference of intelligence — no difference in kind — is postu- 
lated. On the contrary, it is implicitly assumed that in both cases 
the governing principle of action is generically identical ; the differ- 
ence in the result being entirely due to "’(Quantitative differences in 
the knowledge of facts. ^‘The theologian, on the other hand, attempts 
to justify the malevolence of his Deity by declaring that the benevo- 
lence of God is generically different from the benevolence of man. 
If this be so, I reply that it is only by a violent and inadmissible 
abuse of language that the former can be called benevolence at all. 
The term benevolence can only be legitimately employed in the sense 
in which men who invented the term employ it. Any other use of it 
is sh^r nonsense. Consequently, if a man take upon himself to caU 



"either mean what oien understand by 
bmevdent, ot be mean nothing at all, and his stetement is 
a worthless verbal paradox. Whether, indeed, it is proper or possible 
to predicate relative qualities like benevolence of an absolute exist- 
ence like God, is another afld a very serioifb question, but one which 
need not be discussed here. All thut I am concemed to insist upon 
now is, that in using human language everyone is bound to give it its 
usual human meaning, and no other meaning wji&tever. What 1 
have said of benevolence applies equally to happiness. Consequently, 
in stating that by the destruction of matter the possibilities of happi- 
ness would be curtailed, I mean the possibilities of that which man- 
kind understand by happiness, and I insist that no other interpretation 
is legitimate. It is necessary to emphasise this point, because the 
fallacious ascription of an arbitrary and imaginary meaning to 
happiness is often employed in answer to the natural objection 
that the life of heaven, as taught by orthodoxy, does not strike us as a 
particularly happy one. No doubt, it is said, the occupations 
ascribed to the blessed in Paradise hate few attractions for our earthly 
tastes. But all will be different then, and ths pursuits which we now 
regard with disfavour will seem to us then tha acme of bliss. It is 
possible of course tl^it this may be so ; but at present this statement is 
nothing but a pure assumption, with a strong balance of probability 
against it. I have already suggested some reasons why the joys of 
heaven seem so little«plea&ing to us, and I repeat that this distaste is 
due to the fact that most of our ideas of happiness are inseparably bound 
up with matter, and e conversOi that where matter is not, these ideas 
are inconceivable. It is obvious, of course, that by the destruction of 
matter all possibilities of aesthetic pleasure produced by objects ex- 
ternal to the individual are destroyed with it, as well as various 
possibilities of happiness bound up in the individuaPs materiality. 
I will return to this question later. 

Meanwhile^ I proceed to consider another point. Christianity 
teaches that heaven is reserved for a small minority*only ; but this 
view does not commend itself to»the general sense of the thoughtful. 
The belief iu heaven may indeed be rejected altogether ; but where 
it is accepted, the better instiqcts of our nature impel us to hope that 
it will be open to all. And in any case, we shrink from the reflection 
that most men will be da 4 ined. Of course the question has mairjr 
surrounding difficulties ; but some important points of the popular 
doctrine seem open to doubt, In the first place, as it seems to me, 
the idea should be altogether repudiated that, for every child born, 
there is a new soul created somewhere in heaven and introduced into 
the body, either at birth at some earlier period. Tlie late Mr. 
W. R* Greg has forcibly shown some of tha objections to this view, 
which will be familiar to those who have read his Enigmas of Life^ 



m itself a refj c]pmsy oobcc^MoiI) axid of 
by any kin^ of evidonoe. It seems to me more tea^cm* 
the nj^pterious ei^tity which we vaguely deec^bei 
u s^ is simply a complex manifestatidn of force, Force^ as I have 
iolready attempted to show, tends to develop upwards, i.s. towards; 
gieater and greater complexity, * A definite amount of physical force 
will go to compose a less ampunt of the more complex chemical force, 
which in its turn* may develop into a quantitatively smaller, but 
qualitatively higher amount of vital force. It is true that at present 
we are not able to trace the process of development any further, but, 
os shbwn above, it is not unreasonable to infer that it does not stop 
at vital force. If this be so, we may be entitled to suppose that 
what we call soul represents some higher stage of the process, at which 
a form of force sl^ll have been developed of sufficient complexity to 
constitute an individual consciousness. To such we may readily con- 
cede the possibility of a future existence. The objection to this 
view which will naturally be raised is that no amount of cognitions 
of objects external to consciou^ess pan give us the idea of an Ego 
apart from such cognized objects. Strictly speaking this is quite 
true. Mere receptivity cannot of itself furnish the apprehension of 
a knowing subject as distinct from the known ol^ect. But I submit 
that a consciousness of sufficient complexity to be capable of appre- 
hending a large variety of perceptions will probably of its own accord 
turn to the consideration of its own states : anfi this once done, the 
idea of the Ego springs into existence. Of course it is impossible 
to deal ^th this most abstruse subject either adequately or accurately 
in these few lines, but so far as they go, they may suffice to indicate 
the explanation of the difficulty which I am inclined to adopt. 

I admit freely that the above suggestions are mere conjecture, but 
I submit that all speculation on the subject must needs be conjec- 
tural, and the best that we can hope for is to make our conjectures 
as consistent possible with our present knowledge.' Now if it be 
true, as philosophy has always taught, and as science is daily con- 
firming, that the multiplicity of the universe is apparent only, and 
that underlying all its seeming confusion there is an unity of prin- 
eipie ; if this, I say, be true, then I conceive* that a conjecture such 
as I have hazarded *a@ to the evolution of force in mind, will gain 
greatly in probability if it be shown to be analogous to the known 
&cts of the evolution of force in matter. My conjecture assumes 
in the realm of mind the gradual evolution of lower into higher 
fiorms of force till at length the complexity of a consciousness is at- 
tuned, Science reveaU a precisely analogous process in the realm 
The lowest forms of lifq are mere lumps of proio- 
m Sometimes they are not ey w 

course are devoid of anything like an oiganistn, 
can be said of thun is that they live. In many oases tb^ ^ 



ni^i cv reg^ble. Th^ bj zaere 

; ft Ixxmp bt^kg offy and it goeg on liTing as a 

aopiuite cadstenee^ provided it can obt^ an adequate snppljr of 
nutnineitt. From this stage* the next step is to the formation of a 
pell, and in the cell is contained the germs of the ^future. On these 

low existenees the laws of natural gelation operate with a merciless 
ri^ur. The cell nyist conform to its environment or pay the penalty 
with its life. Ghradually by the survival of the fittest only, a higher 
standard of creature is reached, with somewhat quickened sensibilities 
to external stimuli, and correlatively increased powers of direct 
adaptation. This development slowly proceeds, and slowly but swely 
these dots of life go on from strength to strength, until the low 
homogeneity of the prinial monad has been replaced by the noble 
complexity of ^the vertebrate. If then from these Jowly beginnings 

of indifferentiated bioplasm the operations of force can produce the 
individual phyauaZ organism, it is at least not improbable *that, in 
the realm of what we call mind, force may be gradually evolved into 
a mental individual, or a consciousneas. * 

One other point requires to be touched upon. The normal ten- 
dency of force may be to develop upwards, but''there is als5 the pos- 
sibility of its degenerating/ Consequently it is conceivable that even 
so high a development as a consciousness might under appropriate 
circumstances degenerate back again into a lower form of force. In 
this case, as it would thereby lose its individuality, it could not share 
the future of individual pe]:sonalities : and this hypothetical case 
forms, I conceive, a possible exception to the broad proposi^iion that 
heaven is to be the lot of all. 

And now I must grapple with the hardest part of my task, and 
attempt to justify my opinion that matter will follow us into the life 
to come. One great obstacle to the acceptance of this view is however 
more apparent than real. The opposition between spirit and matter, 
as apprehended by most people, is apt to be somewhat too violent 
a contrast. We conceive of spirit as something impalpable, invisible, 
and utterly beyond human apprehension. Matter, on the other hand, 
we are accustomed to regard as ^something necessarily solid, visible, 
and always within reach of the senses. This latter concepti/>n is not 
strictly accurate. There are forms of matter. (as a moment’s reflec- 
tion of course shows) almost as much beyond our perception as spirit 
itself. Electricity will occur at once to most people. Light, again, 
it produced by waves of anr .exceedingly subtle form of matter, to 
vdiich we give the name of eth^, but whose existence we con only 
info from its effects. Now, without offering any definite sugges- 
tion, I may point out that even spirit, if united with a form of 
matter so subtle as to have defied Uthertd the closed mioroseopioBl 
research; matter which can pass through apparently unporous sub- 
Eke glass ; which can penetrate between the molecules of the 
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a fiecoiid, would hardly fitid its apiritu^^^^^ much im^ 

^ 1 may also recall the fact, to. which I have already alludedy 

that St. Paul appears to contemplate soihe form of a^body celestial ; ’ 
and Thomas Vaughan, a famous Posicrucian of the seventeenth century,, 
seems to have entertained a simiTar idea. The passage which occurs 
in his Anthroposophia Theojmagica is sufficiently curious to justify 
quotation in full/ • - 


In regard of the AsJt^s of VegetahUs^ although their wealcer exterior Elements 
expire by violence of Wi^fire, yet this Earth cannot be destroyed^ but is Vitrified, 
The JE^iaim and Transparency of this subvstancc is occasioned by the Radicall 
moystare or Seminal water of the Compound. This water resists the fury of the 
Fire, and cannot j ossibly be vanquished. * In hnc Aqua ' (saith the learned 
Severiue) ^ Rosa latet in hieme' These two principle^ are never separated ; for 
Nature proceeds not fijo /ar in her dissolutions/ When Death hath done her worst, 
there is an Vnion between these twoy and out of them shall God raise us at the last 
day, and instore us to a spintmil constitution. I do not conceive there shall be a 
Besurrection of evgry species^ but rather their Terrestrial, parts, together with the 
element of Water {for there shall he. no vwre sea ; Revelation), shall be united in 
one mixture with the Earth, and fixftd to n pure Diaphanous substance. This is 
St. John’s Crystall gold, a fundamentall of the New Jerusalem — so called, notin re- 
spect of CoMur, hut constitution. Their SpiritSf 1 suppose, shall he reduced to their 
first Limbus, a sphere of pure ethereall fire, like rich ICternaUTapestry spread under 
the Throne of God. 


No one will suppose that I regard tlie above passage as scientific 
authority, but ou such a subject as that novT under discussion no 
intelligent speculation can fail to be interesting. 

As to the organic character of such a body it is impossible even to 
speculate, but it is probable that nothing like our present nervous 
system would be either necessary or desirable. At present this system 
is required by reason of our imperfect harmony with our environment, 
but though invaluable in many ways, it is a constant source of weak- 
ness, pain, and disease. 

The ordinary tissues of our organism do not readily adapt them- 
selves to external changes, and consequently need the elaborate pro- 
tection and assistance of the nervcAis system. But with a more 
mobile tissue this necessity would disappear. At the same time, I 
s^ no supposing that our^ present faculties, and very 

possibly new ones, might well exist under these new conditions. 
Perhaps it is permissible to give the rein to fancy in order to illustrate 
my meaning. Mr. Andrew Lang has written a dainty poem about 
the Homeric Phaeacia — the land whose inhabitants were friends of the 
gods, in fact a sort of fairyland, or a heaven upon earth. In this, by 
an exquisite touch, be suggests the possibilities of new pleasures which 
a deeper insight into the nature of things might bestow. His lines 
sfaaU speak for themselves. 

‘ Observe the curious analogy of this conjecture with Dr. Maudsley’s conclostoii 
S^m^ove.— K. P. 



I4n^rB» a light oif the magic senA; 

TW wide fire flames, as a flower uncloses, 

Heavy with odour, and loose io the breeze. 
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The strange flowers’ perfume turns to singing, 

Heard afar over moontit seas : 

The Siren’s song, grown faint with winging, 

Palls in scent on the cedar frees. . • 

Fanciful as this picture may seem, I venture to think that it is 
strictly philosophical in the idea which it embodies of the ^nity 
which may be expected to underlie beauty and excellence in all their 
manifestations. And I can see no reason for supposing that 
such insight would be“ impossible to the quickened faculties of a 
higher development. With a nature material so fdr as the existence 
of such faculties might require, hut spiritual to the highest degree in 
their exercise and enjoyment : under physical conditions which might 
render us practically independen# ctf space, and actually free from 
the host of physical evils to which we are now exposed, we might 
well attain a consummation of happiness, genetically akin to that for 
which we now striye, but idealised into something like perfection. 
The faculties which would enable us to obtain a deeper and truer view 
of all the manifestations of cosmic energy would at the same time 
reveal to us new forms of beauty, new possibilities of pleasure on every 
side : and — to take a single instance — the emotions to which the 
sight of Niagara now appeals, might then be gratified by a contem- 
plation of the fierce grandeur of some sun’s chromospherfe or the 
calmer glories of its corona. 

Nor is there any reason why the rest of the finer emotions should 
be banished from such an existence as I am now attempting to 
describe. A collection of intelligent individuals necessitates the ex- 
istence of a society, though, of course, of a different constitution to those 
with which we are here familiar ; and with the existence of a society, 
a variety of social pleasures aiKl social interests must needs coexist, 
though the precise nature of these is of course beyond the reach of 
our present powers of tonce^^ion. Under such conditions, eating and 
drinking, as we at present understand these processes, must of course 
disappear, fut so long ,and so far as our activities might involve 
a waste of tissue, however ethereal, I presume that some form of nutTi- 
tion would be necessary to rqpair the loss. There is another probable 
exception of some importance which must here be noticed. The 
sextial instincts, and the social and individual pleasures arising from 
these, seem unlikely to survive into the far hereafter. Important as 
these are to us, and ineraliicable as they^nay be from any modem 
terrestrial society, they must, I think, be regarded, /or man^ as 
eVblutionally out of date. The process of reproductibn is an extremely 



(^ imj^ to it was of vital im{K>rt^^ 

^ ^ ^ in the earlier stagea of the world’s develojmient, and iri>ill 

remains so to ibe lower ' animals. tt«is necessary that certain 
for instance, should deposit many millions of ova with periodical 
regularity, because in the struggle for existence not more than about 
three per cent, of these survive. A creature which forms an easy and 
desirable prey for larger animals must breed prolifically under pain of 
extermination. And in such cases any failure of the sexual instincts 
might produce a serious disturbance of equilibrium. (I need hardly 
observe, perhaps, that though employing for convenience teleological 
forms of expression, I adhere firmly to the evolution-theory of crea- 
tion.) But man, by means of his superior intelligence, has &eed 
himself to a great extent from the operation of the destroying agencies 
which still affect the lower animals. Consequently the survival of 
his sexual instincts in their present strength is a superfluous ana- 
chronism, wh^ch not only causes a vast amount of moral evil, but is 
beginning to expose us to the serious danger of over-population. But 
the working of evolution, though slow, is perfectly sure, and the 
remedy is already cgming to the front. The force-capacity of all 
organisms" being limited, it follows that a diversion of any consider- 
able portion of this force into a special channel will be made at the 
expense of the other functions. Consequently it is not surprising to 
learn that there are indications to show that theincreasing intellectual 
development of mankind tends alike to diminish fecundity, and the 
sexual instincts which are its necessary antecedents. This bears 
directly on the question before us. If any further development 
awaits man after death, we may fairly surmise, I think, that the pro- 
cess will tend to an increased intellectuality, and this, as it seems, 
should ultimately extinguish sexual desires. I further venture to 
think that at this stage in man’s development, the necessity of such 
desires will disappear finally. It seems to me unlikely that the higher 
stages of his development will be accompanied by any such violent 
itransition as 'death, which of course is directly due to a want of 
Iwmony with his environment. The qloser adaptation which we must 
suppose will belong to these higher st^es wBl probably preclude the 
necessily of any such catastrophe, and the transition will be effected 
in some other manner. Death, in fact, ^ill cease, and with the dis- 
ftppearanoe of death, the sexual instincts will no longer be required, 
seeing that their purpose, namely the replacing of the ravages of deaths 
will no longer exist. * 

l have now touched briefly on the physical, social, and inteUectnal 
:&8peot8 of my hereafter ; but it may faifly be asked what is to be our ' 
xolation in these circtunstances to tise Deity? To this questioti I 
can hardly attempt an answen Insisting emphatically, as 1 do^ on 
the atrict reUtivity of oox' hnowledg^^ appears to me atteady and 
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s negl&tiTe cbarad:6r^ and sndii a belief^ 1 

maintain^ iBi^e only one poBsible. Personally I am firmly convinced 
of tbe Jtxistence of a Deit^— ^though I *6ee nothing in the least 
immoral in an opposite . belief ), — ^but I am equally convinced of 
my inability to form any coherent conception of such a Deity’s 
natuie or attributes. The universe, as I perceive it, I regard as 
phenomenal, and *its component phenbmeqa must needs have a 
correlative noumenal cause. This cause I believe to be G-od ; but 
such a God I cannot by any effort conceive positively, I can merely 
postulate negatively, as something non-phenomenal. This, Ijbrust, 
may suffice to explain why I am inevitably silent on a point which 
figures so largely in the ordinary anticipations of the life to come. 

It may be possible, however, to make some guess at the respective 
positions of religion and morality in the later stages of our develop- 
ment. The chief function of the religion of the present dajij namely 
prayer for special divine intervention in mundane affairs — in short, 
special miracles for the benefit of «the individual, — and deprecations 
of divine wrath, will of course find no place, being merely unscientific 
superstitions. But I am greatly inclined to frofessor Fisike’s view, 
that a truer and purer religion will ultimately find ample scope in 
the profounder recognition which we shall then enjoy of the relations 
between ourselves and the Absolute God. This, I suppose, so far as 
it is possible to analyse prospectively such a mental state, will result 
in a combination of such feelings as gratitude, admiration, and the 
gladness of a subdued ecstasy. 

With regard to etfiics, virtue as such must of course disappear 
if a state of perfection is ever reached. For virtue implies the possi- 
bility of vice, and vice ex hypothesi is excluded. At the same time I 
do not see why, even in a state of perfection, we should be incapable of 
recognising our existing state of perfection as good, since we could 
presumably contrast it with a conceived opposite, which would be 
evil. 

Finally, I may be asked, where is all this to end ? When evolu- 
tion has finished its work, ai^e yre to remain in a state of stationary 
perfection ? And will* this stpte of personal arapa^ia (undisturbed- 
ness) in ourselves coincide with, and correlate •to, a state of stable 
equilibrium between exte^ial- force and matter ? The answer which 
1 hazard is a pure speculation ; but I reply that I neither lobk 
forward to such a state of ttiings, nor do I think it likely. We are 
accustomed to overrate the v&lue of repose, and to regard activity or 
change as something of an evil, because in our present imperfect 
adaptation to our environihent, the forces with which we come in 
oontaot are mostly arrayed 'against us, and any considerable change 
in this environment usually entails pain, discomfort, or disaster. But 
vreinayfai^^ that this antagonism will not endure, and 






leiU probal% inrodiioe a corr^potiding modi^^icm 
: Kow a perfectly quiescent force is a oontradietion 

tenns^ and, broadly regarded, it seems far more probable that the 
t^d of the universe is activity rather than repose* What then if 
Heraclitus was right, bbt in a deepef and truer sense than he 
suspected, when he declared tliat the Absolute was' not Being, but 
Becoming ? Under the physical conditions which I have described^ 
above, constant 'Becoming, or change as we should now call it, would 
prove no source of inconvenience or ill to us, because our organisms 
would be capable of instantaneous adaptation to its demands. Conse- 
quently an eternity of Becoming, so far from being a series of irksome 
disturbances, would mean an eternal succession of varying states, 
whose variance, however, would bring us nothing but new perceptions 
of knowledge, pleasure, or beauty. * 

Norman Pearson. 



WOMEN AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tjiosifi who have been labouring in behalf of* the removal of the 
electoral disabilities of 'women, feel that a very crkical time in the 
history of the agitation is now approaching. The question of parlia- 
mentary reform, and a further extension of the principle of household 
suffrage, will probably occupy the attention of the Hoifse of Commons 
during a great part of next segsiout The old familiaf arguments 
that taxation without representation is tyranny, that those who are 
subject to the law and fulfil the obligations ofr citizenship cannot be 
justly excluded from all ^sliare of making the laws, will be heard 
again and again ; and it will moreover be urged that it is alike 
\injust and inexpedient to place the stigma of political subjection 
upon whole classes <tf loyal, peaceable and industrious citizens, by 
making the qualifications for the franchise such as they cannot 
fulfil. On one side o^ the House it will be urged that property 
ought to be represented ; on the other side of the House the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Cobden Club dinner will l)e repeated, that 
‘ full confidence in the people is the only sure foundation on which 
the government of this country can rest.’ And what the advocates 
of a real representation of the people want to make sure of, is 
to remind the orators who make use of these telling phrases, that 
the human race consists of women as well as of men.* They wish to 
remind the Hadicals and Liberals, who have done so much to get rid of 
political disabilities, that the disability of sex is as repugnant to true 
Liberalism as are the disabilities of race an^ religion. They .want to 
remind the Tory party that if a fair representation of property is 
what they are aiming atj^they will be acting very inconsistently if 
tliey support a system which gives no kind of representation to 
property, however vast, which- happens to be owned by a woman. 

It is sometimes said by those who do not deny the justice of 
women’s claim to representation, that it is necessary to show what 
practical good will be done t^ women and to the community at large 
by giving women votes. The answer is not ftr to seek. Exactly the 
same good that is done to other people by self-government and 
representative governmentj as opposed to government by an autocracy 
VoL. XIV,— No. 78. U 







One overifhelmiD^ advaiitag^ which 

is that it teaches people to take om o£^ 
f it teaches the^p that faiiltis in their system of govern- 
are due> not to the tyranny of thosfe who are set over thecij but 
to tfa^ own lassitude ana want of zeal fti correcting those faults. 
What better remedy than this dan exist against revolution? And 
what a miserable waste of npble qualities results from the opposite 
system— “the system of repression and autocracy. It is not necessary 
to look further than to the contemporary history of Bussia for 
examples. We see there courage, compassion, fidelity, devotion, 
ingenuity, and patience, turned aside from channels in which they 
might have made the whole world a better place to live in, into 
channels which lead ' to conspiracy, murder, and insatiable longings 
for revenge. Thwe are the fruits of tyranny ^hen tyranny is carried 
to extremes. It is the aim of representative government to avoid 
these social cankers ; and it is the aim of those who favour the re- 
presentation of women to make representative government in our 
own country as complete as possible by including all citizens, men 
and women, who fulfil the legal qualifications, and who have not 
forfeited Cheir political liberty by crime or pauperism. 

It is not necessary here to dwell at any length, on the painful sub- 
ject of laws that are unjust to women. No one who has ever given 
even a few minutes’ attention to the subject will deny that there are 
many laws Which, to use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, give to women 
‘ something less than justice.’ ^ If it is necessary to quote examples, 
the ineqyality which the law has created between men and women in 
divorce suits furnishes one. The cruel law which gives a mother no 
legal guardianship over her children is another. I think there can 
be little doubt that if similar hardships had fiffected any represented 
class, they would long ago have been swept away. As it is, how- 
ever, though the injustice of these and other laws affecting women is 
fully and almost universally recognised, year after year rolls V)y and 
nothing is done to remedy them. Here are matters almost univer- 
sally admitted to involve injustice and wrong, and no one tries to 
remedy them. Why is this? It is because the motive power is 
wanting. Kepresentation, is the motiY^J po^ver for tjie redress of 
legislative grievances. If not what is the use of representation ? 
People would be as well ofiF without it «as with it. But all our 
history ‘shows the practical value of representation. Before the 
working classes were represented, tradesrunions were illegal iissocia- 
tions, and consequently an absconding treasurer of one of these 
societies was liable to no legal punishment. Not one man in a 
thousand attempted to justify such an iniquity, even when it was an 
established institution. •It was a recognised injustice; but it was 

‘ Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the House of Ccimnons on the Women’s Suffrage 
1871.' -.V ■ 
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working claBses wer§ bn the eve of ohtnining a just 
sh^xe b^^ that the motive power for the redress of that 

injtistieO Was forthcoming. The same thii^ can be said with regard 
to thc«e laws which press unjustly on , women. Hardly anyone 
defends them ; it is not so knuch the sense of justipe in parliament or 
in tbe country that is wanting^ as the motive power which represen- 
tation, and representation alone, in a self-governed country can give^ 
to get a recognised wrong righted. Another iltustration of the 
value of representation may be found in looking back at recent 
discussions on alterations in the land laws of England and Ireland. 
This legislation has been discussed, month in and month out, in the 
House of Commons and on every platform in the United Kingdom, 
as if the interests of two classes and two classes bnly had to be con- 
sidered, those of the farmers and the landownersf The labourers 
have been apparently as much forgotten as if the land were pjoughed 
and weeded and sewn by fairies, and not by men and women, who 
stand at least as much in need of any^ood that law-ihaking can do 
them, as the other classes who arc Sirectly interested in the soil. 

A curious illustration of the absolute neglect so far as politics axe 
concerned, of all who are not represented, or whdm, it is expected, will 
be shortly represented, may* be found in the accounts of the recent 
celebration of the Bright festival at Birmingham, The Liberals who 
assembled to do the honour to Mr. Bright which he so richly deserves, 
enumerated, in honest* pride, the main achievements of Mr. Bright’s 
career ; but they did not point to any chapter in the statute book and 
say, ^ Here he siiccecded«in changing a condition of the law that was 
oppressive to women.’ And this was so, although Mr. Bright has, on 
more than one occasion — as, for example, on behalf of a bill enabling 
women to receive medical degrees — lifted his powerful voice in favour 
of justice being done to women. Matters which affect injuriously, or 
the reverse, unrepresented classes, lie outside what are called practical 
politics. The politicians’ field of vision is entirely filled by those who 
are represented ; the unrepresented are forgotten. So, again, when 
the Birmingham Liberals let their imagination range over what was 
to be expected and worked for in the future, no mention was made of 
anything being done for woiaai. Their ideal sepmed rather to be 
manhood as opposed to universal suffrage ; that is, all men not being 
either paupers or felons to iTe admitted to political power, no matter 
how ignorant, how poor, how degraded, in virtue of their manhood ; 
while all women are to be ex(;luded in virtue of their womanhood. 
The Birmingham imagination sees also .with the eye of faith the 
payment of members. Membprs can only be paid by the taxpayers, 
that is the men and women of England ; but the anomaly in a self- 
governed country of taking money from women to pay representatives 
without giving women any representation does not seem to have 
‘ occurrel to the political seer# 
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y oia jiity 6/tbe question of^t]^ removal of wqnmn’s 


dlsati^lities was discuBsed in the House of Commons, the chief pc^t 
relied upon by the opponepts of the resolution moved by Mr. Masop 
was, that it was not clear whether the resolution, if carried, woi^d have 
the effect of enfranchising married women, ^ho, in virtue of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, are no fonger precluded from possessing the 
necessary qualification. It i^ no secret that some of those— for instance 
Mr. Mason himseif — who are in favour of removing the disability of 
sex, are not in favour of removing the disability of marriage ; whilst 
others desire the removal of both disabilities. If Parliament should 
see fit to admit women to the benefits of representation, oppor- 
tunity would no doubt be afforded, during the passage of a Beform 
Bill that extended the suffrage to women, for the House of Commons 
to declare distinctly whether it wishes to give the right of voting 
to married women who possess the qualification or not. In this, 
as in other matters, it appears to me very unpractical to reject 
a substantial tneasure of reform because it does not grant all that 
may be thought desirable. P^rs^onally I entirely sympathise with 
those who wish to see the disability of coverture removed. If, how- 
ever, the House of Commons is willing to remove the disability of 
sex, but unwilling to remove the disability of* coverture, I think 
those who represent the women’s suffrage movement outside the 
House of Commons would be acting most unwisely to reject what is 
offered to them. Many of the supporters of the Reform Bills of ’32 
and ’68 were in favour of universal suffrage, but had to be content 
with a, smaller instalment of enfranchisenqient. Mr. Chamberlain 
raid the other day, at Birmingham, that Radicals nearly always had 
‘ to accept a composition,’ and the women’s suffrage party may have 
to do the same. 

I have said that the sense of justice is not so much wanting as 
the motive power which will convert a passive recognition of the 
existence of wjong into an active determination to get that wrong 
righted. It must not, however, be forgotten, that without being con- 
sciously unjust or cruel, there is sUch a thing as a torpid sense of 
justice. As the ear gets deafened and the vision gets blurred by 
frequent misuse, so the ^ense of justkf becomes feeble and dim by 
constant association with laws and customs which are unjust. To 
live in a society whose laws give women ^something less than justice,’ 
is apt to pervert the conscience, and make those whose imagination is 
not very active acquiesce in injustice as if it were part of the inevit- 
able nature of things. Magistrates, for example, who sometimes 
punish men less severely for half-killing their wives them for 
stealing half-a-crown, are partly responsible for this faulty sense 
of justice, and may hS partly regarded as the victims of it. We 
wimt— to use an expression of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s — to call forth ^ a 
Jresh flow of consciousness ’ on all these questions whore the interests 
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# to ask GUTBdves, and to set others 

to ask themselves, ‘ Ought these things to he supported simply 
beeause they exist ? ’ ^ Could y^e not come hearer to righteousness if 
we aimed at a higher ideal of justice ? ^ 

It will no doubt be arghed by some, tfiat while much yet remains 
to be done before the balance is*adju6ted, so as to give perfect 
justice to women, yet that much has akeady been done to improve 
their legal status, and that it is not too mueh to^JIbpe that in time 
all grievances will be redressed without giving women votes.^ The 
Married Women’s Property Act, it is said, has redressed a great and 
crying evil ; why may not other evils be redressed in the same*¥?ay? 
To such as use this argument it may be replied that, in the first 
place, the Married Women’s Property Act would probably never have 
been introduced or beard of, if it had not been the wider move- 
ment for the parliamentary representation of women. The women’s 
suffrage societies^ by constant and untiring efforts actively carried on 
for sixteen years, have done something to awaken tlmt keener sense 
of justice to women to which refdfeijce has just been made. How- 
ever, let it be supposed that this view of the history of the passing 
of the Married Women’s Property Act is entirely erroneous, •and let it 
be supposed that the Legislature have, of their own free will, quite 
unmoved by any representations made to them by women, been 
graciously pleased to say that married women may have what is their 
own. What right hits any set of human beings to say to another, ^ I 
concede to you that piece of justice, and I withhold this, not because 
you ask for either, or ^-an make me give you either, but because I 
choose to act so ’ ? What is the policy, what is the sense, of compelling 
half the English people to hold their liberty on such terms as these? 
All this circumlocution is unnecessary and inexpedient. Give women 
the rights of free citizenship, the power to protect themselves, and 
then they will let tlieir representatives know what they want and 
why they want it. They will find, no doubt — as other classes have 
found — that though the price of liberty is vigilancp, tbe House of 
Commons will never turn a dea? ear to well-considered measures of 
reform which are demanded by the constituencies. 

This movement for the i^^prcsentation of women is nothing more 
nor less than a simple outgrowth of the demoA*acy which has been« 
the gradual product of this century. The old ideal of government,, 
even in England, which has had representative institutions so long, 
was that the few should govern the many. The democratic ideal 
— which has been steadily growing here, on the Continent, and in 
America — is that the many should govern themselves. When the 
representatives of the present electorate undertake a further extension 
of the suffrage, we ask them*to be true to tlfeir own principles, to be 

^ The Birmingham programme does net lend much probability to this hopeful 
view of women’s prospects of getting the benefits of representation without votes. 
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feajT. If women am not exolnd^ 
Bill, maj we not anticipate the growth of new 
itonda of sympathy and union between men and women ? Their lives 
will be less separated than*^they have hitherto been. It is on^ of the ' 
most disastrous things thdt can happen to a nation to have a great 
wall of separation, as regards opinion and feeling, grow up between 
men and women. This state of things is to be seen very conspicu- 
ously in some CaISjglic countnes — such, for instance *as Belgium — ^where 
the women influenced by Catholicism, and the men influenced by a 
revolt against Catholicism, belong, as it were, to two entirely different 
strata Sf civilisation ; and hence each sex loses a great part of what 
it might otherwise gain from sympathy and companionship with the 
other. Every circumstance which widens the education of women — 
their political, as^well as their literary education — renders impossible 
the building up of that wall of separation. It may be said there is 
no dan^r ofv such a state of things in England ; but if there is no 
danger of it, i* it not because we have already gone so far along the 
road of giving equal justice tfl women ? We have gone so far and 
with such good results there coulH hardly be a better reason for 
going further. * 

It is possible there may be some who have rijther a dread of this 
demand for giving women votes, because it is so essentially modern. 
Few of the leading statesmen of the present day ever say anything 
in its favour, and fewer still of the political leaders of the past have 
supported it. It must, however, be remembered that when a poli- 
tician becomes a political leader, his time is so much engrossed in 
carrying on the work of practical politics — that is, in one form or 
another, in obeying the behests of those who have political power — 
that he very seldom has time to give to otJier people’s wants. We 
must not expect the initiative in this matter to come from Govern- 
ments. We must ask those who have votes to help us, and let 
Governments know that they wish for justice for women as well as 
for themselves. All good things must have a beginning, and if this 
demand on the part of women for representation is good in itself, 
is none the worse for being, as^compared, say, with tyranny and 
selfishness, new. Christianity was a thing once ; even now^ — as 
we were reminded* the other day — it is held to be true only by a 
minority of mankind ; the belief in witchcraft was once universal 
and was shared even by the wisest and most cultivated of men. If 
there is a soul of goodness in things evil, may we not observingly distil 
out of the mistakes of the past somelbing that will strengthen our 
hopes for the future ? No one is wise enough or great enough to be 
able to set a limit upon the progress of mankind towards knowledge 
and well-doing. In the chapter of 6rTote^B History of Greece on 
the attitude of the Greek mind towards the Greek myths, ihe author 
showsyhow in the early dawn of Greek history, the belief was univerfii^l 



fttid natural phenomena ’iriere the direct result 

of the personal iiitervention of gods and semi-divine beings. Then 
eatne slowly and hesitatingly the beginning of what we have now 
learned to call ^natural science;’ and,*little by little, the most 
ctdtivated classes began to seek to explaih things according to some 
rational theory of the universe. They ceased to regard the personal 
intervention of Zeus or Demeter or Athene as a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the cause* of storms, the fertility of th^g^earth, and Other 
similar things. It is, however, remarkable that Socrates, although he 
lived well within the time when this dawn of natural science had 
begun, only partially discerned its future sway. He taught that 
there were two classes of phenomena, one produced by natural causes 
and one resulting from divine interpositioru; and he held that 
‘ physics and astrononrfy belonged to the divine class of phenomena, 
in which human research was insane, fruitless, and 'impious.* Now is 
it not possible tc^ take both courage and warning from this F^courage, 
not to limit our hopes for the future, not to say this .aim is too high 
ever to be realised : and warning to have no popes in our protestant 
minds ? The best and wisest of human beings is liable to err. Let 
us think for ourselves — weigh diligently the reasons of the*faitb that 
is in us, and strive earnestly for all things that we believe to be just 
and reasonable. 


JMillicekt Ctarrett Fawtett. 
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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NOTES. 


America U a land where human nature^ political and social, being at 
large, some unsol ve/i problems are always on hand there. Nor 
is Canada without them. Devoid alike of king or prelate, without 
the tradi^pns an(f authority of throne or mitre, men may do in the 
United ^t)at^ the thing they will, and, as a rule, they take the 
opportunity o^ doihp it. Nevertheless common sense — the saving 
genius of hvnianity — reigns th^re<dn a substantial way, and sooner or 
later coerces the eccentricities of those whose heads are turned by 
the enjoyment of an unfamiliar liberty. Sure of practical allegiance 
to laws they themselves have made, the rulers are never mad and the 
people never despair of the right coming to prevail. The main pro- 
blem of both nations is with its emigrants. They do not always get 
the right sort. Those with money do not wa»t to work, and those 
who mean work mostly lack capital. Many new-comers fail through 
not being able to act under the new conditions of labour and life they 
find thfere. Through lack of training and" lack of knowledge of 
prairie enterprise, many become timid and hang about great cities, 
where they are not wanted, to the terror of the taxpayers upon whom 
they become more or less chargeable. Thus, between the incapable 
and the impracticable, tlie emigrant is a difficulty of the first order. 
A country, therefore, ought to be judged leniently which hosjjitably 
imports its difficulties. Whatever may be the blankness of faculty 
with which an emigrant enters America he is, with astonishing 
intrepidity, offered a short cut to. citizenship. Mad about liberty, 
Americans allow every alien knave or inyostoi*, useless from ignorance 
or dangerous from hatred, knowing nothing and caring nothing for the 
honour of Eepublicanism, to be speedily eryiowed with the power of dis- 
gracing the country before he has had time to learn the responsibility 
of freedom. The United States are a vast political crucible into wbicb 
emigrant vessels of Europe are em\)tied every day, and whence, 
without being fused by due time or training, the unknown or doubt-* 
ful importations are let down in their raw state, into the ballot-box, 
at the bottom of which«have been plabed the spoils of the nation. 
He who ; sees this, sees a long way into that electoral and social 
mystery called ‘ Anaerican politics.’ He who has not discerned this 



cannot esoi^e perplexity. I^iace^ for more than a eentiiry Americans 
have suffea:^ the unrest of Europe to be disembarked on their shores, 
it is hardly fair to make it a reproach to them that their country is 
restless* England has sent quite her share of these disturbing settlers, 
and Ireland more. Great* Britain, however, would do herself some 
credit if she would train her adventurous and migratory children to 
acquit themselves well in the New World to which they go. 

Canada excels in its care and counsel to emignsii^ts who arrive in 
the great Dominion. In the town of Guelph, in the province of 
Ontario, is an agricultural college, where a knowledge of cattle is 
taught in the stable, and a knowledge of farming in the ^elds. 
Animals of the famous breeds are brought on the platform of the 
lecture room and explained to the students, who study their ‘ points.’ 
A citizen of the province who has made money in lousiness can have 
his son boarded and trained there for 25L a year, who when he takes 
a grant of land ki»ovvs what to do with it, and with industry lias com- 
petence before him. At our district schools at Anerley, near Croydon, 
in England, the orphan children 'uiyier Mr. Marsland’s* wise direc- 
tion are trained, some for the workshop, some for the sea, others for 
the land. What we want in our United Kingdom ar^ schools in 
which all surplus children Jn workmen’s families should be trained in 
like manner for life on the unoccupied lands abroad. Mechanics and 
clerks are drags on farm lands. It is of no use sending weavers, watch- 
makers, tailors, shoji^neii, the sedentary, the book-taught, or mill 
or factory hands, out as cmigi-ants. They can have land for asking ; 
but only those who arg healthy, strong, and determined, who know 
how to use the hammer, the spade, and saw, and have a knowledge of 
soils, climates, cattle, and crops, can command prosperity. It is time 
that this was insisted upon in the name of the national credit and 
the interests of humanity. It is but a philanthropic form of murder 
to send out emigrants to fight the wilderness ’ without weapons. 
They only bleach the prairies with their bones. It was a generous 
thought in Sir Josiah Mason to found technical colleges ; but yet 
more merciful still will be those^men of like means who shall found 
humble, inexpensive colleges for»the industrial training of emigrants. 
As much of common knowledge as may enable a man to express his 
thoughts and understand an account, as mucii knowledge of the 
political and social condition of the country he chooses as may pre- 
vent him carrying into it the passions, prejudice, and animosities he 
may have acquired in the land in which he has been ‘ raised ’ but 
not cultivated, constitute the practical education needed. If, as 
Lord Derby thinks, it is worth while devoting some millions to 
emigration, it does seem that it is worth while employing some por- 
tion thereof in fitting those sent out to be of service to themselves 
when they are out. This is possible, and, from inquiries I made of 
the principal of the Guelph Agricultural College, it appeared that 
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In tlie that the emig^nt may have guiding ihfemih- 

tio% if he cannot be trained, I have tVioe Iteen to Canada and the 
United States to represent to the GoVemments at Ottawa and 
Washington the advantage of •issuing guide-books for emigrants, 
which shall bb comprehensiye and trustworthy. Canada, always con- 
siderate and pr^pt where emigrant needs are concerned, has since 
done s6. Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, concurred in the 
proposal, and the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. J. H. Pope, 
requested Mr. John Lowe, of that department, to prepare the book, 
which he has done in a way for which the emigrant Will be grateful, 
it can now be had «at the offices of the High Commissioner of the 
Dominion, Victoria Chambers, London. A (xovernment guide-book 
of the United States is likely to appear ere long. 

Hitherto, if the emigrant inquiring for a settlement had the head 
of a politician, he would have had it turned by the contrariety of 
ideas administered to him. ^ve^y land-agent tells him a different 
story. Every man of whom he asks the question, ‘ Where should he 
go ? ’ cortt:CAdicts the last one to whom he spoke. An agent sells land 
which, as a rule, he has never seen and which the owner very often 
has never seen. The agent, therefore, cannot in such cases tell the 
truth, as he does not know it ; and, if he does know it, he has no 
special gift for communicating facts likely 1!b prevent a business 
transaction. A land-agent who has the ambiguous praise of being 
^ smart ’ often finds himself in the position of, the lady one is told of 
in America!^ who being asked in court if accuracy of statement was 
one of her strong points, answered : ‘ In my business I have to tell so 
many lies that I do not know where to begin to tell the truth.’ She 
had lost the place. She felt that veracity would confuse her 
customers, who had been so long unaccustomed to it. There are 
agents, as I weU know, who are men of good faith, but their addresses 
are difficult tp obtain by new inquirers. There is, however, one 
informant higher and more impartial than any agent, who oan know 
the truth at will, who has no motive to mislead, no interest in 
prevaripation, and who can give the .^migrant precisely the aid he 
lacks — ^and that is fhe Government. 

There is one American problem that English writers need to 
solve, namely^ when speeches, acts, and eccentricities are charged 
i^inst Americans to identify them. So many strangers are in that 
country that it is hard to tell what nation is really answerable for un- 
admirable performances^ Beal Americans include as high an average 
of gentlemen and ladies, fine-mannered, sober-minded and noble- 
minded, as are to be found in England. Persons honest, devoted, dis- 
inteiested, giving their lives as well as fortunes in glneroos and un- 
thanked service, abound in the United States. Those going there, 





Had affinity for like pei»oa%. :<n^ them. 
NHtiye! troth of character [suffers no deterioratim^ aither side of 


its mighty roar I found,; on the 
C^adiin dido, redding* at Hamilton, Mrs. Hanning (Janet Oarlyle), 
one of I'homas Carlyle’s stirTiving dsterl, who in stature^ fresbmss 
of colour, and ezpresdon of feature^ very much resembles her illna- 
tiious brother. In strong independency in an intrepid prefermioe 
for truth, in individuality of character and expressioit the resemblance 
was equally striking. Speaking of Mr. Froude, she said : — 


My brother always spoke of his regard for Mr. Froude. I had a paper sent me 
to sign as a protest against Mr. Froude's book^ to be used with other family names 
to obtain an injunction restraining its issue. I said 1 liad no wish to sign the paper* 
My brothtyr trusted Mr. Froude. Ho whom my brother tr^isted I could trust, and ! 
thought the family should. • I wanted nothing artificial written about my brother. 
He was for the truth, and so am J. • 


This was said witji the true Carlylean vigour and love of Veracity. 
A full-length portrait of her brother, when a young man ^ hung on the 
wall. She showed me with prid^ l^r bookcase filled with all his 
books, which he always sent her as they were issued. 

Among them was an early school book of Jane Welsh, ^ated 1806, 
given by her to Mrs^Hannipg at the time of lier marriage, bearing the 
inscription, ^ With Jane Welsh Carlyle’s affectionate regards, Comely 
Bank, January 10, 1827.’ Q^je last volume Mr. Carlyle sent to Mrs. 
Hanning bejirs the wfyrds, ^ To my Dear Sister, Janet C. Carlyle, with 
my best love and blessing. T. Carlyle, Chelsea, London, May 3, 1876.’ 
When I saw Ealph Waldo Emerson in 1879, lie inquired if 1 knew of 
anything of Carlyle’s unknown to him. He did not say whether he 
had visited this interesting collection of his works in Hamilton — but 
further details would be a digression. 

The government of the Interviewer is one of the literary aspects of 
America. When he is a gentleman, and has skill in putting relevant 
questipns, the Interviewer is the most useful invention of the newspaper 
press. To Mr. Herbert Spencer be was a perturbing peyson. Amid the 
manifold phenomena of civilisation upon which Mr. Spencer has 
thrown new light, he had plainlymever made a study of the American 
interviewer. He shunfied hipj as a symptom of literary malaria. He 
accused the whole class of tyranny and malevolence. ‘You must 
submit,’ he said, ‘ to crossrexamination under penalty of having ilj- 
natured things said of you.’ It is true that sometimes a repulsed 
Interviewer will invent an interview, and invent it disagreeably. 
This may be done to political and financial potentates militant in 
American cities, but towards an eminent and popular guest-^never. 
The AmericanBi as a rule, are always gentlemen towards a guest. 
Mr. Spencer did refuse to see interviewers*, and in no case was his 
reticence reacted by any remarks intended to be offensive. Towards 
the end of bis visit he consented to speak to one of them, and not- 



Mt. Speiicq; ^rophened he did ndtj cei^ibd^ 
|K^ his friend Br. Youmans bore tedtiinony tha^ 

such message from any foreigner ever compelled equid atteii* 
& a better spirit.’* Unfortunately Mr. Speiicer 

[^ke without the precaution of first requiring a list of the ques- 
tions it was wished he should answer^ and without stipulating 
that he should revise the , proof of what was to be printed. The 
result was that^me foolish questions were put* to him and some 
replies printed which Mr. Spencer could never have given. For 
instance, he was reported, even by Dr. Youmans in the ‘ Popular 
Science Monthly,’ to have said that * the elector’s hand is guided by 
a power behind, which leaves him scarcely any choice. “Use your 
political power as w€p tell you, or else throw it away,” is the alternative 
offered to the citizen.’ * It is not conceivable that Mr. Spencer could 
have said this. Such an answer supposes that the crowds of naturalised 
electors, who never had a vote at home and never aought one, are so 
acutely patriotic in America that the terror of losing their votes 
incites them to run submissively ihtp the arms of intimidating bosses. 
The boss knows his business better. The ^ power behind ’ does not 
say, ‘ Vote, as I direct* or you will throw your vote away.’ What he 
says is, ‘Vote as I tell you or you will lose your.posts of profit — you 
who have them ; and you who want them, will never get them.’ It 
is quite imaginative to describe these words as proceeding from a 
‘ power behind.’ The power is well before, with brazen voice, and an 
unabashed face. Everybody knows who the spoil-holders are. They 
are not concealed, nor delicate, nor ashamed., They are better known 
than the n^n at the races who, with his name round his hat and his 
bag in his hand, stuns you by his offer of ‘ Four to one bar one.’ 

There is no validity in denouncing the boss as an American 
creation. We have the species in England. The Tories have always 
kept a small but a fine variety rampvhtof that creature in every 
borough in the kingdom. The Radicals have created a species of 
their own. The only difference between them is that the Tory boss 
is self-elected and imposes himself upon the borough, while the 
Radical boss is chosen by the electors, whom he represents and to 
whom cbe is accountable. Both repseysent, more or less, organised 
opinion. There is ^'no harm in that. If opinion is good, the wider it 
js organised the better. Mr. Herbert Spencer is a philosophical boss. 
Now Dr. Darwin is no more, Mr. Spencer is regarded as one of the 
three great evolutionary bosses, of whpm Huxley and Tyndall are the 
others. But what is it which makes the American electoral boss the 
most vicious animal known to political zoologists ? The philosophi- 
cal boss represents principle— tlie English boss represents party— the 
American boss represeDtts place.^ The ten thousand office-holders in 

^ Popular JShienee MmMff, jyecmiheT lB 82 , p, 26 B. 

^ The misuse of the term * Caucus ’ warrants a wor^ upon it. When the leaders 



tlw }»ye ; ooe : lixtndied tbou^d competitors for their places. 
3^ is a gr«it national fishery, in which all these holders 

and aspirantB for place cast their lines and each expect a bite. The 
Americfin system enables the 'elector to ^ive public servants their 
places. Dependent upon the popular vofe for their appointments, 
they are the servants — willing, attentive, and 'always accessible — ^to 
those who placed them where they are. This is pleasant and con- 
venient to the people, and it is on this accoupt thaj;;^o many who are 
free from corruption themselves tolerate the system which not only 
leads to corruption, hut creates and nurtures it. The English system 
is not popular in America. They say that civil servants are a class 
apart, who owe nothing to the people, render little to them — regard- 
ing them rather as persons who give trouble. Thpy volunteer nothing, 
and the highest effort* of their skill is to refer the inconsiderate 
inquirer to another department, which in its turn performs the same 
operation upon him. It is, Americans believe, no part of the examina- 
tion of a Civil Service candidate to ascertain whether Jie understands 
that he is appointed to he the servant*of such portion of tjie people as 
may become applicants for infofmation or aid at his office. We all 
know in England that if business has to he donp with heads of depart- 
ments there is certainty of attention, and even consideration. Amid 
officers of lower degree gentlemen are everywhere to be found whose 
courtesy is unfailing, but the belief that this pleasant quality may be 
everywhere dependediupon has not extended to America. It is there- 
fore that so many there ‘ hear the evils they liave rather than fly to 
others ’ they know or have heard of too well. Tlie evil they are content 
to bear exceeds any from which we suffer. Under the Americah system 
the Treasury comes to be regarded as popular loot, and the bosses 
who have conspired to put officers there may, if unscrupulous, regard 
them and expect them to act as confederates in transferring spoil. 
That country must abound in men of singular integrity if none 
use the opportunities the Constitution provides for them. The 
unindignant equanimity with which the American public regard such 
acts when reported, seems to show that they expect them to occur, 
and the low repute Avhich thq wprd ‘ politician’ carries confirms the 
impression. An equa^evil of^tlie system is that men of real honour, 
through whose hands public money passes, *are immediately suspected 
— not because they are knpwn to be guilty, but because with similar 
opportunities they ought to be. ^ 

A cardinal aspect in America is the terror of Free Trade. It is 

• 

of political parties meet secretly to arrange things, they are called a * Caucus.' When 
the delegates openly appointed at ward meetings assemble openly to nominate 
persons to place or Congress, the, assembly is called a * Convention,* The ‘Two 
Hundreds ’ and ‘ Six Hundreds ’ of which so much i? said in England are simply 
conventions, it is an uninformed use of the term to call a ‘ Convention * a 
^Caucus,* 







to Beptd>lioaii people 

creation,’ and who in many things do it---fleeihg to 
Px^ction t^^ them from being whipped li^ tbe artisans 6f an 
< monarchy.’ However, it woiXld be unjust not to own that 

thongh Protection like ‘ fexperience takhs dreadfully high school 
wages ’ for its services, the people are willing to pay them. You pay 
soniething for everything and a good deal for nothing in America ; 
but there is onelhripg beth in America and Canada* to be had without 
price — opulent hospitality and courtesy. But; for nearly all things 
else Protection makes what thrifty housewives would call ‘ frightful ’ 
charges. Land and common food are cheap, but good clothing or 
ordinary comforts of civilisation, which all desire there, have to 
be paid for ‘ through the nose ’ until the nose of the consumer is 
nearly worn off. , Still he does not object. For articles of conve- 
nience and appearance, U. in London or Manchester goes as far as SL 
in New York or Montreal. Having occasion for a wi:iting handboard, 
such as could be bought in London for 28. 6d. or less, I was charged 
78. 5d. for one in Montreal. On spying that the price was surprising, 
the tradesman, a person of public repute in the city, replied, ‘ But we 
have Protective dutier to pay,’ which seemed to him a satisfactory 
explanation. I answered, ‘ I shall be glad to deal further when you 
have duties protective of the purchaser.’ Having occasion for a 
Testament in Boston, the manager of an accredited Bible store asked 
48. for a small-letter, ill-printed, ill-bound, shabby-looking book; 
whereas in Northumberland Avenue, in London, anyone can buy a 
large-typed, well-printed, well-bound copy for l8. Upon saying to 
the manager, ‘ Do you tax the means of salvation in America ? ’ he 
evaded the answer by saying, ‘ We pay 25 per cent, duty on all books.’ 

The nature of the opinion against Free Trade in America and 
Canada is much misunderstood in England. It is the purchasers who 
keep up Protection. I was many times told that an artisan was 
flattered by having a bundle of notes in his hands, even though, as in 
Greenback days, they were half worthless. It would seem to him quite 
grand to give a dollar for a box of matches. No working man to 
whom I spoke in these countries but was under the impression that 
the mor§ he pays for an article the richer he gets. With this wide- 
spread virgin credulity to go upon, Protection might dive more deeply 
than it does into the purchaser’s pocket. ^Instead of blaming manu- 
facturers and tradesmen for what spoils they collect, they ought to 
be praised for their consideration. I ^said to them frequently that 
‘they did not know their opportunity nor take half the advantage of 
it they might.’ It was in vain that I said to workmen, ‘ Since you 
believe you get higher wages under Protection, and since the cost *of 
desirable articles has in<9rea8ed 200 per cent., have your wages^in*^ 
creased in the same proportion?’ Though they had to confess i^at 
they were not receiving, as a rule, an increase of 20 per cent., they 



BtiU wages were higher thaai fom 

Thi^ were j^ the working class of England .were forty years 

agpj who, when (in the words of the fiadical song) ‘ the Ibiieg robbed 
them of B pound aha gave them twopencef back,’ thought so much 
of the twopence that they*overlooked thd abstraction of the nine 
teen shillings and ten pence. ^Vith this wondrous encouragement to 
sustain them, the stranger in America and Canada cannot but feel 
respect for Protectionists, who use so for*bearingly H/e great oppor- 
tunities put by popular consent into their hands. They have no 
motive for wishing that we should increase emigrant education. We, 
who care for the future of those we send them, have strong reasons 
for imparting to them a little common sense before they go out. 
Free Trade was obtained in England mainly ^by instructing the 
people in what way Protection was not good for them. Free Trade 
means increased competition, and though competition is praised on 
all hands as multiplying conveniences of life and reducing the cost 
of them to the purchaser, few seem to approve it whep it comes in 
the shape of Free Trade. If Free TraWe comes to prevail, in Canada 
and the United States, it will bfe not by arguments addressed to 
manufacturers and shopkeepers, but by shovjing the people that 
it means wider choice and cheapness of the means of life. Since 
neither the United States nor Canada are half filled yet, the fiitiure 
of both countries will one day be what their best friends desire, and 
all threatening problems be solved — if all the nations of Europe send 
only moderately intelligent emigrants there. 


George Jacob lIoLYdAKE. 





THE LOCUST WAR IN CYPRUS. 


From our earliest yqars we have all been familiar with Eastern tales 
in which the locust figures as the destroying' angel ; the overwhelm- 
ing invading army which advances with irresistible might, with a 
sound ^‘iike the noise of chariots on the mountains — like the noise of 
a flame of fir^ that devoureth the stubble.’ Onward they march in 
dense colupans, ravaging wholtr provinces, as in the days when the 
Hebrew prophet described their withering advance. ‘ A fire de- 
voureth •before them, ^ and behind them a flame burneth. The land 
is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness ; yea, nothing shall escape them.’ 

Again and again they figure in Holy Writ as the recognised 
symbol of a divinely-appointed scourge. Hence, in the Book of 
Revelation, in enumerating the successive woes that are to come 
upon the earth at the blast of the seven trumpets by the seven 
angels,'the armies of winged warriors who were wafted to earth by 
the smoke from the bottomless pit are described as locusts, to whom 
commandment was given that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any trees, but only those men 
which have not tlie seal of God in their foreheads. 

Except in degree, it was no unique calamity which befell the land 
of Egypt, when the Lord bade the east wind to blow from Ethiopia, 
and bring the locusts which went up over all the land of Egypt, and 
rested in all its^coasts, covering the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened, and the verjj houses were filled with them, 
and th*ey did eat «very herb of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees, so that there remained not any g^een thing in the trees or in 
Sihe herbs of the field, through all the land of Egypt. Well did the 
servants of Pharaoh know the dread meaning of the threatened 
plague when they pleaded with thh king to spare his land this 
grievous destruction. 

As, in those days of old, the Syrian locusts ^ran upon the wall, 
climbed up upon the houses, and entered in at the windows like a 
thief,’ so, in later days, travellers in Northern Africa have witnessed 
Jocust-swarms which they coinpare to clouds of dense smoke, darken- 
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ing the sun so that its brightest rays could cast no shadow, and 
which, alighting on some green crop, have devoured every blade in 
the field, and, maj;ching onwjards, have ^climbed trees, walls, and 
houses,, seeking what they might devour, ^and sometimes consuming 
the very bark of trees and Shrubs. 

Six hundred years after the Efodus this same locust- plague is 
the scourge whereby the Israelites them^lves are punished ; and God 
himself speaks of the locust, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, and 
the palnjLt^r-worm ’ as ‘ my great army which I sent among you.’ 

In after ages Mahommed taught the Arabians specially to re- 
cognise the Divine Will in their sufferings from the ravages of* these 
insects. He describes a locust as endowed with speecli, and it de- 
clares of its species, ^ We are the army of the great God ; we produce 
ninety-nine eggs ; if tBe hundred were complete ww should consume 
the whole earth and all that is in it.’ And sorely have these locust 
hordes fulfilled their mission of destruction in all the coasts of Syria 
and Arabia. ^ * 

Nor has I^'urope been exeinpf. .From time to tintti the great 
army of locusts has appeared in one country or another in such 
appalling force as to render the visitation an historical •calamity. 
Such was the plague of locusts which appeared in Russia in the year 
1G50, and tlience overspread Poland and Lithuania in multitudes so 
incalculable that the damage sustained by these countries was beyond 
reckoning ; the siirf;^ce of tlie country seemed as if covered with a 
black cloth ; the very trees bent beneath their w^eight ; and when at 
length the locusts had Jiived their little span, the earth was many 
places covered to the depth of four feet with their corpses. Even 
in the South of France, rewards are occasionally offered for the collec- 
tion of locusts’ eggs, wliile the live insects arc caught wholesale by 
sweeping the ground with stout cloths, and so collecting them in 
sacks for destruction. 

In the middle of last century they made their, appearance in 
Spain, and for four years they ravaged the land. Fust estahlisliing 
themselves in the remote and uncultivated districts of EstremadiuM, 
they thence overran La Maneha and Portugal and- the fertile pro- 
vinces of Aijdalusia, ]Vfiircia,^d Valencia., • 

As they advanced, the rustling of so many millions of wings 
sounded like the trees of afforest shaken by the wind. They forme^l 
a cloud so dense as to darken the sunlight, and moved on steadily, 
against the wind, in columns which sometimes extended for a couple 
of leagues. With unerring instinct they sought out every fruitful 
garden, every green field, sparing nothing— with one exception, 
namely, the love-apple,* which they would in no case touch. 

All other green things were alike devoured. (In China they are 

* S(flanum L^*c^jKVs-lcum, [ 

VoL. XIV.— Xo. 78. X 
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said to the miU^ so, I suspect it can only 

be iwben the hardness of the ripe grain defies their attacks.) Garden 
fruits and herbs, aromatic^ plants, rosejnary, thyme, lavender, ihustard* 
seed, garlic, onions, the caustic crowfodt, the bitter rue and trOrm- 
wood, deadly nightshade and hemlock — ^nb matter what the plant, it 
all served as food for the locusts! Even the woollen and linen clothes 
f)f the peasants, whicb were, laid out to dry on the ground, seemed 
dainty morsels ter these omnivorous invaders ; nor did they spare the 
Church : for in at least one instance (at Almaden) they devoured the 
silk garments that adorned the images of the saints, not sparing even 
the Wnish on the altars. Indeed, though naturally vegetarians, 
locusts are apparently not always averse to animal food, or even to 
cannibalism ; they have often been observed to fight one with another, 
and the victor hj's been seen to feast upon the slain. 

Happily their foes are many. Frogs, lizards and serpents, owls, 
eagles, buzzards, bustards, hawks, ravens, desert-rlarks, wheat-ears, 
and other carnivorous and insectivorous birds do their best to diminish 
the locusts j but with small results. In Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor the russet-starling seems possessed with an insatiable 
desire td kill locusts, not for food, but for sheer sport. It goes on 
killing till its beak becomes so clogged with locust-juice that it 
lias to fly to the nearest water to wash, and then returns to the fray 
with renewed vigour. 

Another deadly foe is the grub of the bee-fiy,^ which feeds on the 
locusts’ eggs ; and there is also a parasite which attacks the living 
insect. ^ 

Lady Anne Blunt tells us how in Northern Arabia she rode 
through flocks of ravens and buzzards sitting on the ground gorged 
with locusts. The camels munched them up with their provender. 
Her greyhounds ran snapping after them all day long, eating as 
many as they could catch ; and, on examining the stomach of a 
hyena shot by her husband, it was found to be full of locusts and 
gazelle. She «says the Bedouins often give them to their horses, and 
at the time of her visit to Arabia many tribes had no food whatever 
but locusts and camel’s milk. - ^ 

I have heard disgust, expressed by isome persons at the idea of 
classing locusts as an article of diet ; they even cavil at the simple 
statement that locusts, with wild honey, formed the staple food of St. 
John the Baptist when in the wilderness, and deem it necessary to 
prove that he was supplied with pods of the carob tree, which we 
happen to call locust bean. The simple fact is, that locusts not 
only a recognised article of diet in Syria, but were honoured by a 
special permit in that Levitical law concerning diet, which appears to 
jis so strangely arbitrafJsr in some of its prohibitions. 
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The same law whicb rigidly |xcladed turbot in common with all 
manner of scaleless fish, and which would on no account tolerate the 
use of baresv coneys, ham br p 9 rk, honours thb locust with a special 
recc^ition. ‘ Even these yef may eat ; the locust after his kind, and 
the bald locust after his kifld, and the beetle (or chfirgol— i.e* a kind 
of locust) after his kind, and the gfasshopper after his kind.’ ® To 
the present day, in Arabia, in Madagascar^ and many parts of Northern 
Africa, they are preserved for food, and are^ even recognised as a 
commercial article of export. In some cases they are only sun-dried, 
in others they are preserved in brine. In Tunis the Moors fry them 
in oil or butter, and offer them for sale in the streets. In Mfedina 
and Tayf there are regular locust shops, where they are sold by 
measure. In Syria they are only eaten by the*Bedawin Arabs and 
by very poor people. They are thrown alive, into btjiling water, with 
salt, then taken out, dried in the sun, their heads, wings, and legs 
are tom off, and tliey are tlien packed in sacks for future use.* 

Lady Anne mentions tliem as bein^ a regular portion of the day’s 
provision in camp. When first she^gjed them, in December, she pro- 
nounced them fairly good, but by February she had decided that they 
were an excellent article of diet, the red locusts being better eating than 
the green ones. Sli^ was uncertain whether the red are the females 
and the green the males, or whether all were at first green, and became 
led as they advanced in age. It seems probable, however, that she 
is describing two disflnet varieties, known in Cyprus as tlie large 
green Vrouclios and the still larger light-brown Scarnos. Their flavour 
is more like that of gr^en wheat than of either fish or flesh, ^ and in 
the daily rations they were considered in a measure to take the place 
of vegetables. 

After trying various methods of cooking it was voted that they 
were best when plain boiled ; their long legs were then pulled off, 
and they were held by the wdngs, dipped into salt, and so eaten with 
much relish. They are large, handsome insects, vgry like grass- 
hoppers, but three inches in length, or four inches measuring from 
the head to the tip of the closed wings. 

The best time to catch them, is in the morning, when they are 
half-benumbed by the chill of .night, and their wings are damp with 
dew, so that they cannot fly. Then they lie thic'kly clustered under 
every bush that can afford •them shelter, and can easily be capture(J 
and shovelled into baskets. But when the sun has warmed the earth 
. and dried their wings, they are all on the alert, and spring away at 
the approach of the hunter, who nevertheless can often strike them 
down with sticks as they fly. 

On December 31 Lady Anne records that the previous night had 
been so cold that all the locusts were dead,^nd the small birds of 
the desert were holding high festival. 

•Lev. ii. 22, 

X 2 
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! ■ 1 Ij^ave seen consideraUe^uiabers of locusts winginjg tliei^ 

^Qight ac» 3 Ss tbe Bed Sea, from Arabia towards Egypt. Many fell on^ 
deck of the vessel in '^hich I was .sailing. At another time, whejn 
xjrossing the Himalayas, overlooking the valley of the Sutjedge, I 
remarked a tremulous appearance in the ktmosphere, as of a mirage. 
On further investigation, I ascfertained that this strange quivering 
was produced jiy the glancing of light on the myriad wings of a 
great swarm of locusts, which were passing over the valley like a 
cloud. 


But those glimpses of the locust hosts were as nothing compared 
with' the vast flights described by my brother Eoualeyn, in the 
interior of South Africa/ He was standing in the middle of an 
immense plain when he first noticed their approach. On they came, 
like a snowstorna^ flyiiig slow and steady, about a hundred yards from 
the ground. He stood looking at them until the air was darkened 
with their masses, while the plain on which he stoQ.d became densely 
covered with them. Far as the eye could reach — east, west, north, 
south — th^ stretched in one ipibiroken cloud, and more than an hour 
elapsed before their devastating legions had swept by. 

Not ‘'long afterwards he fell in with another swarm. He was 
marching through a heavy sandy country of bQundless level plains, 
covered with rank yellow grass, varied with detached clumps of 
thorny mimosas. He came upon a swarm of locusts which had 
alighted, to rest for the night on the grass and bushes. They lay so 
thick that they covered the large bushes, just as a swarm of young 
bees coyers the branch on which it pitches. He could easily have 
collected enough to fill all his large wagons, the piercing cold of 
night, with white hoar frost, having rendered them unable to take 
wing until the sun should restore their powers. 

He met a party of natives carrying heavy burdens of them on their 
backs, and bis hungry dogs made a fine feast of those they captured for 
themselves. JIaving some difficulty at that time in procuring 
sufficient food for all his dogs, this locust-swarm proved a most 
valuable addition to the larder. He took a large blanket and spread 
it under a bush, the branches of whicli were bent to the ground with 
the mitss of locusts whiqh covered il^.and, Saving shaken the bush, 
there fell on to the blanket more locusts than he could possibly carry. 
J^hese he roasted for himself, his servants, and his dogs. He found 
that they were highly prized by the natives of South Africa, as 
affording fattening and wholesome food to man, birds, and all sorts 
of beasts — cows and horses, lions, jackals, hyenas, antelopes, elephants, 
&o., devour them. 

The following morning, soon after sunrise, he looked back, and 
saw the locusts stretching to the west in vast clouds resembling 


* A in SitvtJt Afrim, I>y E. Gordon Cunmiing. 
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smoke ^ Mt sbbn afterwards the mndv veering round, brought them 
back towards him, and they flew over his head, actually darkening 
the sun for a considerable period. » - 

Equally wonderful is the account of a locust invasion of Syria, as 
related by Dr. William Thomson. He tells how, in the early spring, 
a flying squadron — the pioneers of ^lie vast army — passed over the 
land, leaving it thickly sown with their eggs, lying in little masses, 
cemented together, scattered all over fields, plhin, and desert ground. 
This done, these harbingers of woe vanished ; but within a couple of 
months the very dust seemed to awaken to life and to creep. Soon 
these infinitesimal moving atoms developed into minute grasshoppers, 
who began their destructive existence, all moving forward in one 
general direction, a creeping, jumping mass of lining particles. 

Dr. Thomson describes liis first glimpse of this phenomenon. 
He was riding near Fiiliyeh, \yhen it struck him that the side of a 
hill had a peculiars appearance. Hiding up to it, to his amazement, 
the whole surface became agitated, ^nd began to roll downwards. 
His horse was so frightened that he* had* to dismount.* Then he 
perceived that tliis animated dust was composed of myriads of 
minute locusts, so young tliat they could notf even jump ; but in 
their intantile alarm* they rolled over and over, producing an effect 
like the movement of fluid mortar. 

On another occasion he rode through a district where the work of 
extirpation was going* on. It was near the Plain of Acre, and a 
swarm of locusts had overrun the whole region. The Governor of 
Kabul had summoned avery man, woman, and child in the .neigh- 
bourhood to lend their aid in the common cause. The foe had not 
yet grown their wings and, being unable to fly, were compelled to 
run in whatever direction they were driven. So the people formed 
a vast circle, beating the bushes, and shouting, in order to frighten 
the insect host and drive them towards an isolated hill covered vrith 
dry grass. Soon the liill became black with the countless myriads 
which thronged it. Then the grass was set on tire in different places, 
and the flames, fanned by a strongf breeze, soon spread over the whole 
hill, filling the air with an overpovTering smell of roast locust. The 
same operation was performed «»t many diflerent points in the neigh- 
bourhood with very excellent results. 

Some years later Dr. TIfomson made a still more intimate ac-« 
quaintance with these gentle destroyers. He was living at ’Abeih, on 
Mount Lebanon, when an alarm^was raised that incalculable swarms 
of young locusts were marching up the valley towards the village. 
The inhabitants turned out to endeavour, if possible, to turn aside 
their line of march. This tl\ey soon found to be altogether futile. 
The whole face of the mountain was black with t£e closely serried ranks, 
which advanced steadily like a well-disciplined army. They were at ; 
the wingless stage, and of the size of average grasshoppers. Nothing , 





onward progren. Trenches w^e dugi fir^a 
were slain. ■ C* 


Still fresh hordes pressed on in bewildering multitudes. 
tip the mountain they adi^anoed, sealing rocks and walls, hedges and 
ditches, the corpses of the slain only serving as bridges to facilitate 
the progress of the new comers. 

Even when< the foremost ranks reached the palace of the Emir 
they did not turn aside to avoid its walls, but climbed straight up 
and went over the other side. Thus they scaled every house in the 
towT\, always going straight ahead, regardless of all obstacles. If it 
be true, as the saying goes, that ‘ straightforward makes the best 
runner ’ in life, we might, perchance, find worse examples than the 
locusts ! 

Hoping at least to be able to protect his own little garden, Dr. 
Thomson hired a number of labourers to keep up fires, and to remain 
on watch, beating the locusts off* the walls with branches of trees. 
For some hours this struggloiwas kept up; but as the irresistible 
army continued to advance iir ever increasing multitude, they gave 
up the effort in despair, and surrendered to the conquerors. 

For fdur days did this gigantic ‘ march past * continue, till at 
length a diminution in their numbers was apparent, and at last 
there remained only a few stragglers. But alas I for the change in 
the aspect of the land, which before their approach had been as a 
pleasant garden, but was now scorched as though the breath of a 
furnace had passed over it. Large vineyards which had been loaded 
with young grapes,^ orchards of olive, fig,< and mulberry trees, all 
promising an abundant harvest, were left clean bare — not a cluster of 
fruit, not a green leaf remaining, only melancholy naked branches. 
Vegetable gardens that had been green as a meadow were left bare as 
a dusty road, whole fields of tall corn were stripped of every leaf, 
and only naked stalks remained to mock the unhappy liasbandman. 
Not a blade of grass had escaped to reward the most careiul search ; 
the pastures bad disappeared, and the herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep were left absolutely without food. 

The rustling noise made by thfese' busy multitudes, when marching 
and foraging, is, compared to the “sound of a heavy rainfall in a 
forest, when myriad raindrops are pattering on the green leaves, or, 

^ to use the image of the prophet Joel, it* is like the noise of a flame 
of fire that devoureth the stubble. 

Our interest in the destructive powers of this insect foe becomes 
Wbote keenly awakened when we hear of their recent ravages in a 
Bidtish colony ; and from the official reports of the High Com- 
missioner of Cyprus (Sir Bobert Bidctulph) are enabled to form some 
id^a of the magnitude of the task he has undertaken in endeavouring 
to exterminate these (Jestru^ 

^ Ilfls is 1^ no first time that such a crusade has been 
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attempted ip Cyp In'the^year 1867 the Turkic authoritieg 
^ decided that the voracious locusts must be stamped out, once and for 
OTcr, and enacted most stringent meaam^s to that effect, command- 
ing that evei 7 man in the island who was subject to taxation should 
collect one kilo (i.e. a lai^e measure upwards of 16 lbs. weighty of 
locusts’ eggs. Said Pasha, who was St that time Q-Overnor of Cyprus, 
and a most energetic ruler, was determined to enfoyse these regula- 
tions to the uttermost. • 

He accordingly made a tour of the island from village to village, 
taking in bis company the archbishop, bishops, and all the leading 
inhabitants, to add weight to his presence. Lest the people should 
grow weary in their search and fail in the work of total extermina- 
tion, he threatened them that should they fail to collect the full 
weight required, he woiild turn out all the locust eggs again, and let 
them hatch ; and, to prove himself in earnest, he kept all that were 
brought to him /safely stored in locked magazines, and none were 
destroyed until this strange tax had been paid in full. • 

So excellent was the result, tliht^in January 1870 the Imperial 
Government at Constantinople issued a circular, announcing that, 
owing io the success of the measures adopted, tiie locusts in the island 
had been completelj destroyed. The said measures are then related 
in detail, with an intimation that should locusts appear in any part 
of the Empire the inhabitants are at once to apply to Constantinople 
for the services of clfficials skilled in setting up locust- traps, and 
arranging the whole process of destruction. 

The particulars gi^en in this Vizierial Circular are extremely 
interesting. First, as regards the eggs. Such is the instinct of the 
mother locust, that in no case has she been known to deposit her 
eggs in cultivated ground. A million locusts may alight on a field, 
but not one egg will there be laid. But should there be a barren 
spot, where the rocky soil has defied the plough, there each mother 
will deposit her ninety-nine eggs, piercing the hard, soil to secure 
for them a safe nest underground. The more barren and lonely the 
situation, the better is it suited* to her purpose, and the less fear is 
there of her family treasures being disturbed. 

Cyprus unfortunately offejs wide expanses of uncultivated land, 
admirably adapted for locust breeding-grounds. * A belt of hare low 
foot-hills, thirty-seven miles in lengtli by about four in width^ 
stretches along the base of the northern range of mountains, forming 
a rocky, barren desert, peculiarly suited to the locust nurseries. 
It is said that the eggs will not hatch at above a. given altitude, 
consequently the breeding grounds are confined to a comparatively 
low level. 

It seems that in most lands the loeusf pays periodical visits, 
flying in swarms fi^m one coimtry to another. The Cyprian locust, 
is, however, indigenous to the isle. No evil wind brings him from 






^ 1^ ihe Sydaa deserts ; so blessed breeze #aftis iidta 

febm tlie to a watery gravein the Mediterranean. He is born 
and bred on the island, where heproyides an abundant generations 
vfbr the coming year, and dies, leaving hiy dust to fertilise hia native 
soil. 

The eggs are deposited in the months of May and June, and 
remain safely Igiried till the month of February; or, should the 
season be cold, they are not hatched till March, when the earth 
grows warmer. 

In the month of July the task of collecting the eggs was com- 
menced in obedience to the Imperial edict. Each man was required 
to produce his kilo of locusts’ eggs, which were duly weighed in 
presence of the members of the Council, and then deposited in a 
great pit, which «wa8 filled with earth and heavily trodden down to 
ensure the destruction of all this embryo life. 

But as from the very nature of the ground it \yas impossible to 
find all the eggs, and a vast multitude were hatched notwithstanding 
all precautions, it was decreed tnat every twentieth man on the 
island should he appointed locust-destroyer for the other nineteen, 
Avho were bound to support him during bis term of work. Thus a 
body of 1,800 workmen raised, and sent ,to every district in 
which locusts appeared, under the orders of special officers and of the 
Cypriote chiefs, both Ottoman and Christian. 

They were provided with special tools fdr the destruction of 
locusts — axes, shovels, pieces of coarse woollen cloth fifty yards in 
length ^pd a yard wide, bound at the upper ^dge with a strong strip 
•of oil-cloth six inches in width ; also strings, pole.s, and planks of 
wood edged with smooth zinc. Wherever the presence of locusts 
was detected, the locality was to be surrounded by these strips of 
cloth, which were tied to wooden poles, erected about one yard apart, 
so as to form a cloth wall, the base of which should be buried six 
inches in the e^rth. Near these cloth walls long pits were to be dug, 
along the rim^of which were laid the planks with the edging of 
smooth zinc, so that the locusts whi(Sh hopped into the pits should be 
unable to crawl up again. The band of oil-cloth upon the top of the 
screens «erved the same purpose. In o«Wte any should be so energetic 
as to hop over the screens, a second tow of pitfalls were to be pre- 
pared on the other side. ^ 

Meanwhile the workmen in attendance were to watch patiently, 
ever on the alert to beat the shrubs -and bushes with branches of 
^ palm trees, as for the first ten or twelve days after they are hatched 
the locusts cannot hop. Even when their wings are developed, they 
are unable to fly at night, their gauze^like texture being unable to 
support the weight of ^lew. It is therefore possiWe, before the sun 
; men with bags and baskets to collect great quantities, 

which can either be bntiit or buried in pits. 
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To efe bttDg ^faithfully performed, an officer was * 

appointed over every ten workmen, and ‘a trustworthy man’ for 
every fifty. In each locality where locusts were found a superinten- 
dent w^B appointed, and an* inspector over every four or five super- 
intendents. A truly Oriental system of supervision, and doubtless 
most necessary, as although all the*people complain bitterly of the 
ravages of the locusts, none like the trouble of killii^ them, even on 
their own land, from a selfish conviction .that such labour only 
benefits the public, and tliat fresh hordes of locusts will speedily 
come from other estates to replace those killed, and so they are 
wasting their individual labour for the general weal — a •truly 
patriotic spirit 1 

The measures thus stringently carried out l:)y Said Pacha resulted 
in the apparent extermination of the evil. Certainly, wliQn a strong- 
lieaded Oriental does determine to carry out a raea'sure dependent on 
the labour of his^ subjects, his total disregard of their individual will 
or rights does give him an immense advantage. , 

While English officials have, sfnce the annexation of Cyprus, been 
cudgelling their brains how best to conquer this resuscitated and 
hydra-headed plague without unduly burdening Jhe unhappy Cypriotes, 
the official Journal^of the.provincc of Broussa contains the following 
curt announcement from headquarters at Constantinople : — * If the 
Governor of Koutahiyah does not completely destroy all the locusts’ 
eggs hi tiie Caza of^Oiicliak within a week, and ‘report the fact to 
the Government in conformity to orders, he will be dismissed from 
office/ Just imagine^ the pressure that must have been put on all 
the inhabitants of the district to ensure the extermination thus 
imperatively required ! 

And all this time, Sir liobert Bidduljjh and the Home Authorities 
have been striving to solve the problem of how to subdue the pest 
without oppressing any man. 

That strong and immediate measures were necessary was evident, 
for the few survivors of Said Pacha’s raid increased and multiplied in 
so frightful a ratio that by the* summer of 1 880 their vast swarms 
threatened calamity to the island. Wheat, barley, and oats, maize 
and millet, fruit-trees lind v^etables of every description, wgre alike 
subject to their ravages. In few hours after tBoy settled on a field 
-or garden they had stripped it of every green thing, leaving only bare 
brown stalks rising from the earth, scathed as though lire had passed 
over the land. 

Accordingly, in the month of July, the British High Commis- 
sioner resolved to put in force a considerably modified form of the 
existing Ottoman regulations with regard to the destruction of the 
foe. Whereas these required that every male between the ages of, 
eighteen and sixty should contribute his quota of about sixteen okes; 
of locust eggs, the quantity now required was only eight okes pw 
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allowed to such persons as brought in their quota betore 
J^o^mber 1. It was further intimated that the G-ovemment would 
hire the labour requisite fdr working the locust-traps, instead of as 
heretofore requiring the compulsory work ef every twentieth man. 

; It was stipulated that the eggs must be delivered quite free from 
any admixture of earth, and shoidd be brought to the Commissioners 
either at Fama|^sta, Lamaca, or Nicosia, wheib they should be 
weighed and destroyed. 

Some hesitation seems to have at first been felt as to whether 
the liberty of the Cypriote in his new character of British subject 
would not be more fully recognised by allowing the people to 
collect the locust-eggs of their own accord, on the assurance that 
the Government jwould purchase all eggs brought in for sale. It 
was, however, decided that the necessity of producing a compulsory 
fixed quantity would compel a more thorough search, and the man 
who failed to cqllect his full weight must buy from the surplus of his 
more diligept neighbours. Ill who failed so to do was declared 
subject to a pecuniary penalty. 

As the only person^ exempted from this tax were the police, the 
militaiy, and the households of foreign consuls, and as multitudes of 
men had no inclination to go out egg-hunting in person, a brisk 
trade was carried on in this commodity, which fetched about a 
shilling per oke, rising in value towards the close of the season, when 
seven okes sold for ten shillings. 

The advantage of the compulsory collection was very evident, for 
whereas in the autumn of 1879, when the people had been invited to 
bring in eggs for sale, only 29,933 okes were collected, the tax in 
the following autumn amounted to one hnndred and eighty-^nine 
thouscmd olces ; in other words, two hundred and thirty-six tons ! ! 
It seems difficult to realise the possibility of collecting insects’ eggs 
in such vast quantities. 

It seems a ^ity, too, to think that such a mass of material could 
pot be made use of in some manner. • It has been suggested that if, 
instead of burying the eggs in great pits, they had been killed with 
boiling water, they might then be turned to ac^bount in the manufac- 
ture of an excellent bait for shore fishing, and so an important fishing 
industiy might be developed. In the same way, the locusts which 
ale captured are generally burnt in great quantities, whereas on the 
Bay of Biscay and the shores of Algeria .their bodies are pounded into 
a paste, which is highly prized by fbe sardine fishers, and it is 
thought that it might prove equally useful to the fishers of Cyprus. 
Indeed, if locusts are themselves good for human food, there appears 
to be no m^ their eggs jeboidd ndt be , also utilised. , 

^ V ns was, the result obtained by this vast destruction p£ 

in official reports rand the equivalent of oko yariousljstatel at frotnl lb. toBlbs^ 
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€^(6^ 0 ae bjiko means devoid of difficulty^^ 

One danger wMoh presented itself was that of establishing a trade in 
locusts’ eggs, which might induce the egg-hunters wilfully to preserve 
a sufficient number to keep up the sup^y for the following season. 
Another difficulty was bo** to regulate the price at which the eggs 
should sell as to induce p<!:ople really to search for" them in the island, 
but to prevent its reaching such a figure as should tempt speculators 
to import the eggs from the mainland. 

Then, again, arose the British love of fair play, and it seemed 
unfair that the poorest labouring man, who had nothing at stake, 
should be required to furnish the same quota as the large landowner 
who might suffer damage to the value of hundreds of pounds from the 
ravages of the locusts in a single day. It was, therefore, proposed 
that in the following year the personal tax should^ be reduced to one 
oke per man, and that the landowners should be* required to pay an 
additional tax in proportion to their acreage (one oke of eggs for 
every fifteen donums). • 

Notwithstanding the enormotfe <J®struction of locusts’ eggs in the 
closing months of 1880, the mildness of the winter seems to have 
favoured the hatching of the survivors, and* in the eajly spring of 

1881 the foe wer^ once more marshalled in mighty force. Happily, 
an unusual abundance of wild grass tended to mitigate their 
onslaught on the green crops, and the harvest was so unusually rich 
that the locust ravages were less severely felt than usual. Neverthe- 
less, the necessity for vigorous measures was evident, and the locust 
war was waged with greater determination than ever. 

Although a very much smaller price than heretofore* was now 
offered for locusts’ eggs, beginning at one piastre per oke (about a 
halfpenny per lb.), and, as the season advanced, rising to three times 
that value, the amount collected between July 1881 and February 

1882 was five times as great as the total for the two previous years. 

If the collection of two hundred and thirty-six tons had seemed 
startling, what shall we say to so amazing an ^accumulation as 
1,063,555 okes, orin plain Engiisb, one thousand three hundred and 
twenfAj^nine and a half tom, which was the weight of locusts’ eggs 
destroyed in Cyprus in the.ijpring of 1882 ! ! ^ 

This destruction of the yet unhatched foe w&s but a small portion 
of the task that had ^ be accomplished. It was necessary^ to 
organise a scheme for the extermination of the hungry hordes of 
living locusts, which began appear in vast numbers, and were not 
only a present danger, but would inevitably be the progenitors of an 
ever-increasing multitude. 

i Preparations for their destruction were therefore made on a 
very large scale. Upwards of eight thousand looust-trs^s were 
manufactured, and 5,500 cloth screens edged with strong voil**nloth 
like those devised j^by 3aid Pasha, each fifty yards in la^b. 



V witb tods and materials (ai|^ouittiqg to. five huadl^ tjoais 
wdgbt) cost of transport, and payment of labourers, together with 
the sum (12,000?.) paid for locusts, involved a total expenditure 
of 32,000?. for the year encFing June 1682, a heavy item of outlay 
for an island with so small a revenue, but ohe which would assuredly 
be recouped v/ithin a twelvemonflh, could it but lead to the total 
extermination oMhe foe. . 

To carry out the campaign, the island was ‘divided into ten 
locust districts, in which fifteen hundred workmen Virere distributed, 
under direction of fifty-two Memours, i.e., overseers, who were 
responsible to the Nazirs or district superintendents, and these in 
their turn to the Head Superintendents of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions. As the labourers were required to keep watch day and 
night wherever operations were being carried o*b, it was necessary to 
provide tents for tlieir shelter, and to form camps and organise a 
regular cbmmissariat. , 

The first duty of the overseers was to go over the district 
allotted to them in search of {.hefee places where newly hatched 
locusts were numerous, and to have these enclosed by cloth screens, 
or, if the extent and nature of the ground rendered this impossible, 
then to set up the screens in the direction , in wlijch the foe might 
be expected to march. 

Mr. Arthur Young, the Commissioner of the Famagusta district, 
reports that the locusts in llie Eastern Divisioli of Cyprus chiefly 
directed their course towards the points east to south. lie took by 
compass the direction in which fifty-two armies were marching, and 
found that two were steering north, five north-east, twelve east, ten 
south-east, thirteen south, four south-west, five west, and one north- 
west. As a matter of preference, they seemed to select small ravines 
or roads. 

When two armies marching in opj)Osite directions met, the 
smaller force turned and joined the larger. 

Nothing seemed to stop these columns ; they kept on their course 
through villages and over walls, and even streams did not check 
them ; indeed the streams only increased the labours of the work- 
men, for, having been filled by the raips they sometimes carried 
whole regiments of locusts into districts which had been already 
cleared of their brethren. The advancing ^column on reaching such 
a Uream would endeavour to cross it, and although large numbers 
were invariably drowned, a multitude would keep afloat till they had 
been carried down stream for a mile or more, reaching some place 
where they could land in safety. 

The rate of progress of the locust army is found to vary with 
their age. When full-grown they march about two miles a day. 

NptwithstandiDg the enormous destruction of eggs since the 
last season, the number of locusts in the spring of 1882 proved to be 
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very in^eli gr^t^ than in thei previous year. According to some"' 
reports they were ten times as numerous. 

The hatching commenced, in the beginning of March, but as it 
was found impossible to effect an infant^massacre, about a fortnight 
was devoted to discovering the nurseries and commencing siege 
operations. The actual work of destruction began on March 21, 
and was continued till May 7. It was, .however, gr.^tly hindered by 
the rains in the first half of April, as the locusts object to march in 
cloudy or cold weather, so they lie still, and obstinately refuse to 
approach the pitfalls so invitingly prepared for them. So the 
labourers watched in vain, and the canvas screens w'ere considerably 
injured by exposure to weather. 

But if the locusts remained at rest on rainy* days, they must have 
marched to their doom with double zest on those jivhich* intervened, 
for out of 32,220 pits which were filled in the district of Famagusta, 
4,280 were the .tale for the last ten days of March, 11,18^ for the 
first half of April, 14,741 for the^latter half, and •2,011 for May. 
Each pit contained one cubic ^y&rd of struggling insects of about 
300 okes weight. The total iveight of locusts thus destroyed in one 
district was above Twelve Thousand Tons ! * # * 

I happened to ]pientiou this fact to a celebrated pig-breeder in 
Yorkshire, and the idea of so much good food being wasted distressed 
him greatly. He only wished he could have got the whole lot boiled 
down to fatten his pfgs ! It does seem strange that if dogs, hyenas, 
camels, and horses eat the locusts of Northern Arabia with such 
avidity, no use could Ije found for lliesc on the island. Doubtless all 
varieties are not equally good for food, but as four different branches 
of the great clan locust are mentioned among the slain, we may 
safely assume that the edible locust is included in the list. 

The four sorts specified are, first, the common locust, ‘ Akritha,’ 
which when newly hatched is while, hut almost immediately turns 
black, but in later life assumes a light brown hue.^ It is hatched 
about March 10, lays its eggs about May 15, and dic^s about the end 
of June. 

Secondly. The Tehakros Acra:)da, a very small reddish locust, 
very injurious to the cotton ^op. It is hatched in the beginning of 
April, lays its eggs in July, and dies in the beginning of August. 

Thirdly. The Vrouebos,!! large green locust, ver}'^ injurious j:o 
trees and cotton. It hatches in April, lays and dies in July. 

Fourthly. The Scarnos,«a very large light-brown locust, which 
does comparatively little damage to trees. Born in April, it lays in 
J uly and perishes early in August. 

The three kinds last enumerated lay their eggs on damp ground, 
and are more wary in avoiding traps thfin the common locusts,- 
which march onward steadily and blindly, tumbling over one 
another, and pressing on so fast that those which first fall into the 
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tiiaaed the filling of the pits, and found that wh^ the locusts were on 
c|iiiek march, the pits were^filled to the brim in about an hour ind a 
Late one afternoon saw the hSad of a colmnn about fowr 
hundred yards distant from a line of screens, where, at one point, ten 
pits had been dug, joining ohe another. Next morning at 10 
A.M. he visited these traps, and found them about two-thirds full. 
In one place a dry well, ‘twenty-five feet in depth, was entirely filled 
with a densely packed mass of struggling insect life. Doubtless in 
locust history this well at Aya Serghi figures as dismally as that of 
Cawnpore in the records of India ! 

From the Western Di vision of Cyprus, Mr. Inglis, Commissioner 
of Nicosia, reports that he had never in previous years seen such 
vast swarms of loeusts, and tlie alarm of the farmers was consequently 
very great. Owing to deficiency of labour, a large number of locusts 
were unfortunately suffered to escape, probably upwards of ten per 
cent, of the whole. 

Nevertheless the destruction, was very great, and whole districts 
were cleared. It continued from March 15 till May 5, about which 
time the locusts commenced to fly, and to traverse the country seeking 
food, and a suitable place to lay their eggs« • 

To quote from Mr. Inglis : ‘ Towards the end of the destruction, 
when the locusts concentrated, labour was difficult to obtain, and I 
saw a line of screens, some three or four miles lohg, which had stopped 
the progress of a vast column of locusts, but the labour obtainable at 
the moment was insufficient to open and fill in the pits fast enough, 
and the locusts were making for the flanks. 

‘To give some idea of the vast number concentrated here, and 
which, as they were travelling so fast, might have been totally de- 
stroyed in a very short time, had there been sufficient labour on the 
spot. The Nazirs had pits or trenches from twenty-five to thirty feet 
lohg, dug at right angles to the screens. These pits were about four 
feet deep, and from three to four and a half feet wide, and were lined 
with canvas screens with the oil-cloth so adjusted as to prevent the 
locusts from getting out. The locusts were advancing so quickly, 
compactly, and closely, tb^t the noise of«their fall into the chasm was 
like the sound of rushing water. 

* ^ These pits were filled in, and others •dug, but not fast enough. 
Had there teen sufficient labour, every locust would in a short time 
have been destroyed. In this case the .overseer worked men by night 
and I sent out a party of police to assist. 

‘ The peasants were, as I have already found them, very apathetic, 
and in but few instances would they come out even to assist in the 
prbtection of their own ferops.’ 

Such apathy as this speaks volumes in favour of the plenary powers 
possessed by ^d Pasha, when he compelled the whole population 
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Last year the Archbishop of Cyprus, yho doubtless was well ac- 
quainted with ?this characteristic of his flock, urged Sir Hobert Bid- 
dulph to compel all the people to help in the labour of destruction, 
but the representative of free Britons deemed that such a measure, 
though it might not be contrary to public opinion in> Cyprus, would 
fail to receive sanction in England, and that*considering the scarcity 
of labour and the abundance of the promised harvest, it would be un- 
fair to interfere with the agricultural population. 

But this inertness in regard to any effort to cope with locusts has 
often been observed in other countries. In Sj^ain, for instance, when 
they were ravaging the land in the last century, the peasants could 
not be roused to any e&brt for their destruction, biit quicftly watched 
them devouring their gardens and their crops. The magnitude of 
the evil seemed to paralyse effort. 

The reports from Nicosia omit to^tate the weight t)f locusts there 
destroyed, so we fail to learn wjilther it equalled or exceeded the 
twelve thousand tons of Famagusta. We may safely assume that it 
could not have been less than two-thirds of th€ yield of the Eastern 
Province, and at this estimate the total of the year’s produce must 
certainly have reached twenty thousand tons I No wonder that my 
pig-feeding friend should so sorely regret the burial of so much good 
animal foodl * 

The Superintendents and Commissioners agreed in recommending 
that in this spring of 1883 no effort whatever should be made for the 
destruction of locusts’ eggs, as it was evidently quite useless to expect 
to find them all. Even on average ground, and under Government 
supervision, it seems impossible to discover all these hidden treasures, 
and it is rare that more than seventy per cent, are collected. The 
subsequent endeavour to capture the locusts hatched from the remain- 
ing thirty per cent, involves just as much trouble and expense as if 
the full number had been developed. 

Moreover the destruction of tftie locusts’ eggs necessarily involves 
that of the larva) of the Bombyliida) or hee-fly, which is a most 
valuable ally, as it devours thcilocusts’ eggs, and five per cent, of those 
collected in Cyprus in the autumn of 1881 were found to be thus 
affected, and would conseqfiently have perished without any human 
intervention. 

So, in the present year, ajl efforts are reserved for the whole- 
sale destruction of the locust legions when they are in fall marching 
order. To this end a very large addition has been made to the 
number of screens and traps, the latter being edged with well-greased 
oU-cloth, which answers the* same purpose *a8 well-greased zinc in 
preventing the locusts from passing over it, and is much lighter to 
carry. With this increase of screens, and a large increase of work- 
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^|NB^ may have been destroyed ere tli^y could lay their 


All/ says Mr. Inglis, 1 depends upod the traps and screens being 
' placed quickly and with judgment. As Yast as the pits are filled, 
fresh ones should be ready, and as soon as the great mass of the 
column has bean destroyed, /)r has passed round the flanks, the line 
should be lifted and put down somewhere else, where most required, 
and to do this requires not only intelligence on the part of the over- 
seers, but also Bufiicient labour. 

llaere was every reason to expect that the work this year would 
prove quite as heavy sts it has been hitherto, more so, indeed, as the 
locusts' eggs were scattered over a much wdder area, and in the Fama- 
gusta district, sis^y per cent, of the whole were laid in Larnaca, mostly 
on hillj ground, where it is difficult to manoeuvre the screens. The 
preliminary outlay has, however, been less than in former years, as so 
large a quantity of screens anc\ traps had already been provided, and 
the expenditure for egg-purcliaao, \Vhich in 1881 amounted to 12,2G2^., 
has also been saved. 

Now* that the warfare is properly organised, there is good reason 
to believe that ultimate victory is assured. Fijom the fact of the 
locust being indigenous, and not a visitor from tlie mainland, there 
seems room to hope that it maybe altogether eradicated, and this task 
will become easier if the population increases afid cultivation extends. 
At present the sparseness of the population and the large tracts of 
uncultivated land are all in favour of the locust increase. The waste 
lands which now form its favourite breeding-grounds are capable of 
yielding wine and olives, cotton and corn, in lieu of locusts’ eggs, and 
the insect, which will only deposit its eggs on hard, undisturbed 
ground, would find an ever narrowing area suited to its i)urpose. 

Meanwhile the locust war of March, April, and May, 1883, has been 
diligently carried on, and we may trust that its close will lii d the 
farmers of Cyprus rejoiciug over soinetliing approacliiug to the exter- 
mination of their greedy foe. 


C. .F. Goujon Citmmixg. 



A/X-LES-IiAmS AND ANNECY. 


‘ Quis non pecunia nostra pinguior campus ? ’ WJhat country is there 
in which the Englishman, the 'ptre de famille and hii^belongings, may 
not be found health- or pleasure-seeking ? What land is there, or, in- 
deed, what province in any foreign land, accessible by steam or rail, 
which does not boast of a chalybeate spring and a rising spa ? Alike in 
the secluded valley and on the hilleidg, sometimes on the* very sum- 
mit of the mountain, springs of fiealing waters are everywhere dis- 
covered, sparkling and bright, or sulphurous and boiling; wjiieiever 
Hahliasement rises, ^and dpctors establish themselves, the victims 
follow : the dyspeptic, the hypochondriacal, the sufiferers from all 
sorts and conditions of ill health, crowd into every spa during the 
season of la vie des ecwux. There is no better speculation than anew 
spa. Only discover a fresh spring of water, impregnated with some 
peculiarly nauseous compound ; find a medical analyst who will 
testify to its efficacy — and a fortune is made. Koyat, in Auvergne, 
was unknown to fame, a village situated at the foot of the Auvergne 
volcanic range of mountains, a mile distant from Clermont-Ferrand. 
Long had the little community looked with envy on the diligences 
and caj^riages daily conveying those who wished their voices strengtb* 
ened, the asthmatic and rheumatic, to Mont Dore, some five or six 
thousand feet higher up, near the Pic de Sancy. Why B|iould they not 
find a spring to rival that of Mont*Dore ? Surveys were made and the 
ground was bored at Eoyat by scientific men from Clermont-Ferrand, 
for the provincial capiCkl was^^deeply interested in the discovery of 
some elixir which would arrest the travellers who dbly passed through 
their town. For a long time the researches were unsuccessful, but^ 
one day a man was sinking a well deeper than usual, and suddenly^ Ur 
hot spring gushed forth ; the bpbbling water sprang into the air 
was liailed with delight by the *lookers-on. Far and wide the news 
qi^ead ; wonderful cures were soon certified to — the lame leaped 
about ; the croaking voice hecame clear and sonorous ; the asthmatic 
ran the deseH of the slopes ef rocky Auvergne was 

into streets of monster hotels and lodging* 
hoo^. fk^ion coH^^ the faculty founded. Smart ladles 
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pridfito and singers, vfltli those who were in seand^i of 
lltigai ind lungs which were in search of exercise, and Boyat becaoso 
a suecessful rival of Mont Dore, Vicjtiy, and all the health^esory 
which exist in this volcani<j district. 

For those who wish to combine the' pursuit of health with a 
pleasant life and beautiful scenefy, there are few places that offer so 
many advanta^s as Aiz-leij-Bains. It is only one day’s journey 
from Paris ; and if that journey is too long, Dijon affords a most 
desirable resting-place, for there are few cities so full of ancient 
memorials and buildings of historic interest as the capital of 
Burgilndy. Unless baccarat and vaudevilles form a part of the 
bathing programme, it is well to arrive at Aix early in the season — 
in July and August. « Monaco and the Biviera have sent their con- 
tingent to this fayourite resort, and Paris is represented, not only by 
the best of the Faubourg St.-Germain, but by the Chaussee-d'Antin, 
and other parts of Paris not quite so respectable. At this period of 
the season the invalid must be^very suffering or very young to find 
the life agreeable, for the public Vralks and gardens are limited in 
size and thousands of visitors arc cooped up in two or three narrow 
streets, the, fresh breeces from the mountain and lake being every 
year more intercepted by giant hotels and bloqjcs of houses wliich 
are rising on every side. It cannot be said of the modern builder 

* nihil tetigit quod non ornavit;’ as a rule it is ‘nihil tetigii quod 
non damnavit’ — whatever he touches he trarifeformb and deforini?. 
Aix-les-Bains is no exception to the general melancholy .rule — ^to 
build cheaply and build hugely. Bricks apd stucco furnish the 
material of the exterior walls, lath and plaster the inner partitions. 
The new Casino is, however, a building of a higher order, and here all 
tastes, theatrical, musical, literary, are provided for: a ball-room, a 
theatre, reading-rooms, reception-rooms of every variety, and very 
well laid out grounds, are crowded day and night by a motley throng. 
All nations and classes jostle each other in the rooms or at the 
sources : the pale and languid, the radiant and boisterous ; the latest 
fashion and the russet dress ; the singer who comes to exercise his 
voice, and the singer who wishes to* strengthen his ; men whom it is 
an honqjir to know, and those it is welhlo avoid — 

Ambubaiarum collegia, pliarmacopoloc, 

• , Menclici, miniae, baJutroneb ; hoc genus ouinc. 

Such is Aix at the present time, at th^ height of the season — very 
different from what it was twenty-three years since, when it was sold 
to France, and the Emperor and Empress of the French, at the close of 
the same year, paid their first and last visit to the glorious inherit- 
anee of the princely lloase of Savoy. 

‘ Peridi Savoy I ’ These words were spoken in the House of Commons 
in I 8 fi 0 by one of our greatest orators, the Tribune of the People. It 
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ytm liurhig ^be disenaaion whioli arofle on the fineign policy of the 
<}ovenimentetthe time of the annexation ofSavoy and Nice to Franee 
-Ian annexation which called &rth the eloquent and indignant pro- 
testations of Mr. Kinglake, Sir Bobeit Peel, and others ; it was after 
their magnificent speeches lhat Mr. Bright rose to vindicate the two 
Qovemments whose policy was so vigorously condemned, and that he 
uttered the sentiment * Perish Savoy I ’ It was then that Lord John 
Manners, amid cheers from all parts of the Hfiuse, expressed his con- 
tempt for the unpatriotic utterance. * Perish Savoy ! says the honour- 
able gentleman. Perish all freedom! Perish constitutional government ! 
Perish everything that stands in the way of a commercial treaty with 
France ! ’ On this occasion Mr. Bright was opposed, not only to the 
majority of the House of Commons, but to the gdUeral feeling of the 
nation ; there was an almost universal expression of indignant regret at 
the ignominious transaction, at the meanness of the sacrifice demanded 
by Napoleon III.9 at the absence of all chivalrous sentiment and 
nobility of heart on the part of the ^prince who could contemplate 
the bartering away the ancient |n1ie3ntance of his fathers. For no 
sovereign ever succeeded to grander traditions'than Victor Emmanuel ; 
the history of the House of Savoy is the history of grand military 
successes and noble illustrations ; every mountain-side and glen of 
this picturesque principality has been associated with the gallant 
deeds and glories of their race ; and all this for the sake of vaulting 
ambition was forgotten ; all the population whose love and admiration 
of the princely House had grown with their growth was to be trans- 
ferred, after a mock plebiscite, to a foreign power, and the Hbuse of 
Savoy ceased to exist. 

Those who wander amid the by-ways of Savoy, and mix with the 
people other than the inhabitants of the bathing towns, will soon 
appreciate how deeply rooted in the hearts of the whole population is 
the love of the House of Savoy. As in France until recent days, 
when all deep sentiment of patriotism seems banished from the 
country, every cottage contained some print of glorious deeds of 
arms, some memorial of the Graifd Monarque or the Great Emperor, 
so even now, although a province of France, each home bears testimony 
of the affection of the Savoyaid to the old family like all mountain 
people, no change of clime weakens this attachment to the native 
soil and all its associations. * So recently as last April, an address Y^as« 
presented to the Duke and Duchess of Genoa, not by the inhabitants 
of Ghamb^ry, the capital of -Savoy, or of Aix-les-Bains, but by 
Savoyards residing at Naples ; from this distant province issued tlie 
expression of the widespread feeling and affection for the ancient 
race. ^ May,’ says the address^ ^ the grace and virtue of the House of 
Savoy shine on the gentle Princess, and nSay the genius of his 
fieither live in the valiant son of Ferdinand of Savoy. The House of 
win never be forgotten.* This sale and barter of a noble 
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wili never regard tbem with affection/ Extent of territory * is is^ 
always extent of power. No increase of domiiflon is worth having 
unless it is accompanied by dominion over the hearts of the peoplb^ 
The jkwsessiona^^ by« Prance, as of Alsac^ and Lorraine by 

Oermany, may flatter ifational vanity, but adds nothing to the real 
strength of either nation assuredly in a dynastic point of vie w. The 
old sovereigns of Savoy have gained little by the exchange of the 
grand* ancient Duchy for a modern democratic monarchy — a monarchy 
which has risen on the ruins of the noblest old Italian traditioh, and 
which it is still possible may not be more lasting than the frail 
edifices which it has erected on tbe Quirinal. 

Hapjpily, the beauty of the scenery, the grandeur of the mountain 
range, the purple distance, the sweetness of the undulating valleys so 
rich in their •varied wild flowers, the wild solitude of the rocky 
glens, the beneficence of the water^ and still more beneficent air — 
all the glory and charm of the province is in no way affected by 
the exchange of rulefs, and when the descendant of a proud and 
princely line deserts his inheritance he cannot « take with him the 
memorials and recollections of the past. Savoy stands where it did, 
although the French Bepublic has replaced the rule of the gallant 
race of Emanuel Philibert. So those visitors w£o arrive at Aix-les- 
Bains in the early part of the season, before every favoured spot 
is thronged with bathers and tourists, will be nble to combine all tbe 
good to be derived from the healing waters and soft soothing air 
with a life full of varied interest. Lamartine resided some time at 
Aix : it was here he wrote Raphael, which may serve as an excellent 
guide-book for the district. He makes Raphael select Aix as a 
residence because it combines the charm of the beautiful valley and 
fertile plain with the majesty of Alpine scenery. The district 
between Chamb^ry and Annecy does not exceed sixty miles, but these 


eixty miles are full of objects of interest; and the two lakes of 
Boiiiget and Annecy are not inferior in beauty to Maggiore and 
Como. » How deeply Lamartine was impressed with this scenery may 
be perceived in every page of Raphael. If Lamartine has identified 
lymself tnth the lake of Bourget, Boussdau, in his Confessions, has 
aclneved the same result at Chambery ; while his early and later life 


passed at Annecy has added to the chsnrm of that picturesque town ; 
while bis description of the lake invited so much attention to its 
b^iity that many followed hh example and built residences on its 
sbbr^. Like Byron, Scott, and Bums, Lamartine and Rousseau have 
tididfed to the chami of sc^eiy which is exceptionally lovdy ; iii 
Lamartine observes that nature, however ginnd 
absOf^g in ite -associati^ ifelth genius. ^ ^ 



/Sonrento; i6 . 
Bouseeau and 

’ and we may now to 


i;he impressions which "nature conveys to the, poet, the poet in his 
tmil eonveys to the reader, who fiitda his feelings and impre^ions 


adequately expressed; for to the real loyer of naturg his pleasure is 
greatly enhanced % sympathy. And where no kindred spirit is n^, 
the poet who describes the scene is most welcome. ‘ C’est un triste 
plaisir de voir un beau pays et de n’avoir personne & qui on pent 
dire : “ Voila un beau pays.” ’ There are many who sympathise with this 
sentiment of Madame de Stael, and to all but misanthropes the com- 
panionship of those who have lived in the same scenes is ever grate- 
ful. It is pleasant to* know that the memory of « the great minds 
who have made these scenes their dwelling-places. survives in the 
hearts of those amongst whom they dwelt. Even now Byron’s name 
is not forgotten in Venice ; he is named with enthusiasm by the 
descendants of those who knew aifd appreciated him — the gondolier 
will tell many a story of which the great poet was the hero, which 
has been transmitted to him, for Byron’s name* will ever bp associated 
with that of Venicq. And so at Aix, if the visitor leaves his first 
excursion to be decided by his driver, he will in all probability be 
taken to the lake that he may view the Bois Lamartine, whence he 
can see the group df three trees on which a small flag is always 
flying, to indicate the spot where the poet enjoyed in his solitude the 
beauty of the expansive view, with the lake rippling below him. 
And in like manner at Annecy, the boatmen there point out 
Bousseau’s villa, and recount many anecdotes of his eccentric life. 
The traveller is at once taken to see the spot where he for the first 
time met Madame de Warens, who was destined to exercise such an 
influence over his existence. ^ Je dois me souvenir du lieu,’ he 
writes ; ‘ je I’ai souvent mouille de. mes larmes et couvert de mes 
baisers.’ It is in a passage, behind I’Eglise des Cordeliers ; it remains 
BA he continues to describe it, with the canal flowing by it separating 
it from the garden so frequently referred to in the ConfeasioTis, a 
portion of which garden npyr belongs to the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
As for Chambery, most travellers soon visit ‘L& Charmettes,’ that 
pleasant little residence surrounded by vine-clad hills, where every 
path and point of view is connected with Bousseau and the golden 
days of his prime* . 

The Abbey de Haute-Combe on the opposite side of the lake of 
Bourget is in general the first distant object of attraction to those 
who 'risit Aix. It is tlie burial-place of the princely House of Savoy : 
at jffeseut, with all its grand* memories, the^possession of the French 
J^puUic. Once before, in 1792, it was annexed to a French 
B#pu})lic, but then this was by right of conquest, when it bepme a 




Though it k grander^ mighlieif to fiucceed, 
Yet it is noble for a cause to bleed. 

i> 


But it now belongs to France by the right of sale and barter ; there is 
no ray of glory cast on^the decline and fall of the* illustrious House. 

The Ch&teau de Haute-Combe is built on a granite rock, and dates 
from the twelfth century ; the situation was chosen by Saint 
Bernard, and the site was given him by Amadeus the Third, the great 
fiiend and supporter of the Abbot of Clairvauz, as the most suitable 
situation for an abb^y. At one time it was of great size, but when 
the Bepubjiican General Montesquieu took possession of Chambdry, 
the abbey suffered in the general devastation and ruin. At the death 
of Louft XVL, the Convention decreed the destruction of all royal 
tombs and mpnuments, when Haute-Combe sharod the fate of St. 
Denis and Jlheims ; and even after the fall of Bobespierre Govern- 
ment commissioners were little less destructive than their agents 
during the Days of Terror, and all the more valuable marbles and art 
treasures in the abbey were either removed or put up for sale ; the 
destruction was so great, and the abbey left in so unprotected a state, 
that soon after the roof fell in, and destroyed many of the tombs that 
had escaped destruction during the days of persecution; but even 
more to be regretted than the princely monuments was the loss of 
the famous library of the abbey. The ignorant invaders despised 
literature : the most valuable manuscripts and priceless editions were 
used to light the fires, or wero destroyed by the damp, or buried under 
the crumbling walls. The Chateau remained in this state of melan- 
choly dilapidation until 1815, when Savoy was restored to its former 
^iovereigns, who at once commenced the restoration of the ancient 
abbey, and the work was carried on with great energy by Charles 
Felix, who so little anticipated the future destinies of the abbey that 
he brought there the many pictures of his ancestors which still 
decorate the walls, as if in bitter irony of history ; and the most pro- 
minent^ object on entering the great ha^l is a Inagnificent emblazon- 
ment and genealogical tree of the House of Savoy. 

It will probably be late in the day that the first visit is paid to 
Haute-Combe, for at Aix the mornings are commonly devoted to the 
treatment, which consists of manifold disagreeable processes. The 
bathers are carried in sedan-chairs* from their residence to the 
establi^ment, there to be douched, shampooed, and drenched with 
sulphurous streams* After drinking a certain number of glasses of 
the water and inhalingiia sufficient qu&ntity of the health-restoring 
vapour they are carried back ; but the day’s work is not even then 
finished, for the greater number are sent to MailiQz---another bathi^ 



<l|b06t iiitolemble«6ind[Ung air5.^^^to asi prineiple 

'^^*'ll faut 6(mffrir pour belie^’ should Se followed most bene- 
iicial xesults. When all this is accomplished, an4 the patient is free, 



the day is far advanced. • 

It is at Haute-Combe Lamartine intfoduces us to Biq^hael^ at 0 
the early dawn of his love for Julie. Of all Ipve-romances is 

the most extravagant in its sentiment. Lamartine consider^ it his 
master- work, but calmer intelligences must regard it as the very 
ecsta^ and exaggeration of passion and sentiment ; but wiM and 
fanciful, almost amounting to the ridiculous, it is still a poem in 
prose. The description of the lake and the surrounding scenery are 
beautiful as the views they picture ; the plot is of slight pter^t, but 
it serves to bring forth all the intensity of the 'poet. We cannot 
greatly sympathise with the hero when he sees Julie caught in a 
sudden storm on the lake near the shore at Haute-Qombe, her frail 
boat overpowered by the violence of the tempest, and, reaches the 
Abbey just in time to see her washed on shore, and to receive in his 
arms her almost inanimate form; that this rescue should^ be followed 
by declarations of ^utiial.attachment was of course what might have 
been expected, and has been described over and over again, but 
seldom with such beauty of language as Lamartine can command ; 
and never before b!ts been painted in such glowing colours the 
scenery amid which this and many succeeding love-passages occur. 
Few artists can convey by their pencil such a sense of beauty as 
Lamartine by his pen. He takes his romantic lovers to airthe most 
charming spots in the district : the mountain-path, the foaming 
cascade, castle-abbey and secluded village, will bo long associated 
with them. Raphael is especially made to express his raptures at 
the view from the Maison Chevalier, at the upper extremity of the 
lake: there from the terrace he saw the rushing Rhone, where the 
swift waters cleave their way ; in the distance th*e huge, waving, 
snowy summits of the Alps. It is not until these spots are visited, 
Ma/phad in hand, that even tbe admirers of Lamartine can fully 
appreciate his wonderful pojvers of description. 

It would be monotonous to follow the loveilj in all their wander- 
ings; blit there is one excursion which Lamartine makes in the 

it will be interesting to accompany hiln, 
for it is the homage which.jgenius pays to genius. Few reside any 
time at Aix without visiting Ghambery and making a pilgrimage to 
Les Charmettes; few spots are so interesting, because few are so 
v ontfrely identified with those wh so long and happily dwelt there. 
; vTo see ilie Charmettes is to Realise the livesiof Rousseau and Madame 


I’he houses the garden, with its lurbour; the terrace, 
are all entirely unc^auged^ ‘ It was wMle 





and^ alter much coniddemticm ^id 
<m taking the little houge called the Charmett^'! 
is feituated only a 'short distance from the town, but. retired 
and solitary as if it were a thousand leagues distant. It is situated 
up a narrow valley, through whftch a stream flows over pebbles and 
moss ; in front of the house is a teiTace, from which there is a 
beautiful view; at th^ back a small vineyard,* then an orchard, 
crowned with a chestnut wood, which extends to the top of the hill 
on the slope of which the house is situated; a small fountain in the 
garden, the water sparkling in the sunshine, or scattered on every 
side by the breeze, soothes the heat. It was a small but complete 
dememe. ^ 

‘ Hoc erat in TOtis, modus ogri non ika mngnus, 

llortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquic fons 
Et paiillum sylvoe, super liia foret/ 


^ Here,’ he conJ,inues, ‘ I found true happiness; I knew every patli 
thi'ough th^ woods, I climbed the* mountain-side and followed with 
delight the streams in the beautiful' valleys, I read, I idled, I worked 
in the garden, and gathered the fruit, 1 also assisted in all the house- 
hold work ; happiness attended me in all X did ;^it seemed to attach 
itself to every object ; and yet all this enjoyment came from within, 
every object round became a part of my daily life.’ 

It was while at the Charmettes, he says, ‘ he satisfied his mind as 
to a future state.’ The process by which he became convinced, and 
expelled the doubts which possessed him, is so curious that he had 
better tfell it in his own words. 

^ Un jour, pensant a ce tfiste sujet, je m’exer^ai machinalement 
a lancer des pierres contre les troncs des arbres, avec mon adresse 
ordinaire, c’est a dire sans jamais en toucher aucun ; tout au milieu 
de ce bel exercice, je m’avisai d’une esp^ce de preuve pour calmer mon 
inquietude. Je me dis, je m’en vais jeter cette pierre contre I’arbre 
qui eat vis-ar-vis de moi ; si je le manque, signe de damnation. Tout 
W disant ainsi je jette ma pierre d’une main tremblante et avec un 
g^nd battement de coeur, mais si heuteusement qu’elle va frapper au 
b^u milieu de I’arbre, ce qui veritablement A’etait pas difficile, car 
j’avais loin de le cboisir fort gros et fort pr^s; depuis lors je n’ai plus 
dout4. Je ne eais, en me rappelant oe trait, si je dois rire ou 
g&nir sur moi-mSme. Qui riez sur ma faiblesse, felicitez-vous ; maie 
n’insultez pas & ma misdre, car je jure.que je le sens bien.’ 

Such was Bousseau. If ever there was a spirit antithetically mixedy 
it was his ; it might be said of him what was said of another great 
^ body is all vice and bis mind is all virtue, for some men’s 
like a chapel in a palace, remain^tmprofaned while aU tlm resi 
ia ^mi^ny, coiTuption and Mly/ one expressed nobfor 

no one dM mom ignoble deeds. But to 



ss^ with biB name ; in the 

with his Jiilie-^nother JuU#like 

cation .in the paid hi^ shriiie of 

genius^ to the Charmettes, \iie love of whic£ never/leserted Bousseau, 
for in his later years he wrote, ^ I ever 4ook back on the happiness of 
my youth, and frequently find myself saying with a sigh, *‘Ahl hut 
this is not the Cbarfnettes.” ’ 

Lamartine’s description is full of poetic charm, and his readers 
can sympathise with his emotions on visiting Charmettes, for, as has 
been observed, nothing is changed since Bousseau resided there. 
Lamartine describes it truly as a mere cottage, a small building of 
grey stone, a door in the centre and two window^ on each side ; .from 
the entrance a narrow •stair leads to the upper floor, where there 
are three rooms, with that amount of scanty furniture which satis- 
fied Eousseau’s ideal ; the pictures of Madame de Warens •and of 
Bousseau still hang on the halls. Over the entrance is the inscrip- 
tion : — • 

ll(5clult par Jeftii Jacquus habile, 

Tu me rappelles son gi?uie, 

Sa solitude, sa fierte • 

« Kt ses^nalheura et sa folie. 

X la gloire et la v<5rit<5 
11 osa coTisacrer sa vie ; 

J1 fut toujours persecuti?, 

Ou pur lui-meme, ou par I’envio. 

‘No matter,’ writes Lamartine, ‘how ordinary was the abode, it was 
consecrated by genius. Here was the room in which he felt thh tender 
emotions he expresses ; here was the arbour where he sat with one he 
loved so well ; here were the chestnut trees of which he writes.’ As 
Baphael and Julie strolled through the grounds, they stopped from 
time to time to turn to the Confessions and identify the dififerent sites. 

Nor is it Bousseau’s memory alone that affects the great poet. 
The present generation, he says, at Gbambery still recall the traditions 
of Madame de Warens’ excellence and beauty. ‘I pictured her,’ he 
writes, ‘ as she must have been, at that age when she was widely 
known for her. goodneSs and ^tenderness as for her beauty.’ ‘ It is to 
bis friendship with Madame de Warens that Bousseau is indebted 
for his sublime and tender style, his warm susceptibilities, bis intense 
love of nature. If we wish to judge Madame de Warens, it must U 
as Bousseau describes her whjen he was ardent and young, and when 
she was the heroine of bis poetic nature — not as he wrote in his 
cynical and morose old age.’ 

These visits to the favoured places in the immediate vicinity of 
^^-les^Bains are a great relief to those wha have seriously to follow 
and however numerous the visitor, there are 
abundant means of conveyance. In all these respects Aix is highly 



admiralfly managed; How tbe 
the aervasli do without sle^ is a problem 
the teason^ as early as two iu the mornings when 

the baecarat players take their bath and refreshing douche 
they retiie. By four o’cloct'the bustle of the little town begins ; 
all the baths are occupied. The earliest arrivals have the privilege 
of selecting the most convenient time for their bath; but that time, 
when fixed, must be strictly adhered to. The doctors at Aix are 
great disciplinarians, and insist on a strict conformity to rules. 
These gentlemen — who are so numerous that even the number of 
patients can scarcely afford occupation for them all — ^in their long 
frock coats and tail hats present a dignified and serious appearance. 
They stand solemnly by while their victims are going through the 
various processes of ‘ pulverisation,’ ‘ aspiration,’ ^ inhalation.’ They 
take good care that the sbampooers throw all their vigour into the 
kneading prpcesses. It is not their fault if all the weaknesses of 
humanity care not washed avray^by the abundant waters which their 
patients receive within and without. 

Sudi k the dailyi^life at Aix-les-Bains ; not in itself very interest- 
ing, but well calculated to make the sufferers from maladies, real or 
imaginary (and as Sir Walter Scott observed, when he was told that 
his complaint was all imagination, ‘ What is worse, gentlemen ? ’), if 
not younger at any rate older, the more feasible result. But during 
the treatment a period of rest is in general required, and then longer 
expeditions can be made. Happily, besides the favoured localities in 
the immediate vicinity, there are others more distant full of beauty 
and interest — the Grande Chartreuse, Geneva, Grenoble, Chamounix, 
are all within a few hours’ journey by rail ; but nearer than these, 
and incomparable in its loveliness, is the little town of Annecy. 

After a long experience of travel, seldom have I seen any place 
combine so much to charm and interest as Annecy. The lake not 
only flows up^ to the town, but through canals which are crossed by 
iiflixrpw bridges ; and on either side are quaint old bouses, such as 
Prout loved to sketch : which, although many of them of wood, have 
remained unchanged for centuries, ^fhose who love symmetry must 
hot penetrate iutb streets and lanes of Annecy ; but the artist may 
find subjects for his brush to occupy many a day : every turn pre- 
^ Bents a fresh object of delight to the student in pencil or pen. It is 
strangely diversified in appearance. .There are stately houses in the 
old Venetian style, with balconies of highly-finished ironwork, and 
decorated architraves,' where old families still reside in dignified 
tetirement. Commanding the town is the quaint old castle of the 
Dukes of Genevoi^N^mours, dating Yrom the fourteenth 
and massive k^p^l its ramparts and^^^ ^b^ 

^h4ch so treqi^ and suceesiftilly d^^ed the power of 



310W heem ttpbidved b^ puicbaae. 
and iPre^ture ; aiiil as are always 

ib enough animation tc^ add to 
dignity of a Prefecture haS led , to the fqrmatimi of 
4eli^htful gard^ on the ahores of the la£e, which is about twelve 
miles long by three wide^ and is surroainded on three sides by Alpine 
snowKK>vere(l mountains. Thus Annecy^ adds to the loveliness of 
Gomo the grandeur of Lake Leman. 

< Como ’ has been called by Chateaubriand ^ le debarcad^re de la 
gloire et de la passion. Que de grandes dames,’ he writes, * qui ont 
abandonne le monde dans un jour de fievre chaude, ont cherch4 
asile dans ce monastere I ’ Great ladies have not sought for seclu- 
sion at Annecy, but many illustrious men have found their rest in 
retirement on its shores*. Eugene Sue, Custine, and Jtousseau passed 
the latter years of their lives there. The ‘ Maisonnette de Chavoires,’ 
now called the ^ JN^aison de Kousseau,’ where he dwelt so man^ years, 
still exists, although falling into ruins. Jacques Bepkgb, president of 
the ‘ Societe Florimontaine,’ gives tio, exaggerated description of the 
beauty of the view from Rousseau’s house : — 

It ifl situated three-quarters of an hour from Anneeyj a little aboi^e the village 
of Chavoires, in the coipmune of Veyrier. From the terrace the view is superb ; 
it embraces the undulating shapes of the mountains >vith the picturesque villages 
of S^vrier and Menthon, the gorges of the Beauges, and Mont BosAne, the giant 
sentinel of the Alpine p^s — the distant glaciers may be seen through the haze 
tJiat partially conceals their beauty. Then there are the azure slopes of Sal^ve, 
which Lamartine has sung; the promontory of Chore, that bathes its heather- 
covered base in the tmnsparent waters ; then the wide rich plain around Annecy, 
which little town with tlie lake washing Its walls gives it the appearance*of a sea- 
port. How frequently at sunrise and sunset have I sat on the steps of the ‘ li^alkr 
de Bousseau,’ and endeavoured to imagine the thoughts which must have crowded 
in his mind at the contemplation of this scene. 

The mention of the Academic Florimontaine, that illustrioua 
society that had for its emblem an orange-tree covered with fruit 
and flowers, with the motto ^ Flores fructusque perennes,’ recalls one 
other association very dear to Annecy, that of Francois de Sales and 
Antoine Favres, who founded this academy, which was destined to 
become very celebr^ed, and which anticipated the Academic 
Fran^aise, instituted by Richelieu eighteen years letter. The Academie 
Florimontaine, like the Academie Fran 9 aise, was limited to forty 
members; it consisted, we are told, of ‘les plus habiles maitres d^ 
arte honnStes, comme peintr^s, sculpteurs, artisans, architected et 
aemblables, qui venaient suivro les cours professes par les Acade- 
mieiens.’ 

The AcadiSmie Florimontaine held its sittings in the ancient 
episcop^ palace, where Franpois de Sales lived. TSo name wbb so 
m as this Apostle of the Alps. He died in 1622, 

the beautiful cathedrah^ lu such estimatiou was 



the people wbeii^ was tAfceii 

i^eeniclk m V&SO one of the six articles of capitulation was tliat ll^ 
:"i)6dy of Francois de Sales should never be moved from the city, 

Even those who take little interest in spots associated with geniiB 
such as Sousseau’s^ or in noble lives sueh as Saint Franpois de SaSes^ 
(he was canonized in 1658), ox* who only visit Annecy for change of 
air or love of beautiful scenery, will be grateful to be invited there. 
There are few spots where the love of retirement can be more 
pleasantly indulged, and there is sufficient movement to prevent the 
painful sense of solitude. It is very charming to sit in the beautiful 
park and watch the lights and shadows on the rich wooded hillsides, 
while iar beyond are seen the mountains of the Val dTs^re ; and still 
further distant the snowy summits of the Dauphine Alps. Auotlier 
advantage is that Annecy, although less than two hours distant from 
Aix-les-Bains, is comparatively little known to tourists. It is 
fervefitly to be hoped that no sulphurous spring, may be discovered, 
and that it lyiay remain a little city to flee to from the balnea stre^^ 
tumque of Aix. After a few days spent there the invalid will return 
with increased energy to complete his treatment, and often amid the 
varied ‘ health-occupations of the morning, or during the afternoon, 
stroll to the sulphur bath of INlarlioz ; or in the evening, when the 
excitement and glamour of the glittering Casino is at its height, he 
will recalf with pleasure the days passed in the peaceful beautiful 
little town of Annecy. 



Lahingiok. 



OUR iJsTDIAN STEI^ARDSHfP, 


As a humble unit of the great English public, I have read isith 
feelings of dismay the terrible indictment brought by Mr. Seymour 
Keay, in the last number of this journal, against our Indian ad- 
ministration. Hearing such things we must all ask ourselves to 
what extent are the charges set forth in -The Spoliation of India’ 
well founded ? Th^ allegations are specific, and involve charges of 
national breach of trnst on a great scale. How are such charges to 
be cither proved or disproved ? Engfand is herself ultimately re- 
sponsible for the work of her serva\its in India. What means does 
she possess of taking an account of this Indian^steward8hip,^o that 
her servants in the far East. may be either acquitted or condemned? 
In the parable, the householder planted a vineyard, and hedged it 
round about, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country. But a day o# reckoning came at last. Wherever there is a 
trust, due account should be rendered. If the present charges are 
folse, they should, after proper inquiry, be declared so, in justice to 
the Indian administration. If they contain even a portion of •truth, 
sUllmore necessary is it that justice should be done in fulfilment of a 
great national duty. 

Mr. Seymour Keay does not blame individuals or even classes. 
He Uames the system. And the essence of his argument is that the 
defects of our rule in India are simply what, under such circum- 
stances, must be expected from the ordinary and admitted weaknesses 
of human nature. Individuals will always be found who follow the 
golden rule of unselfishness. But ordinary men naturally prefer their 
own interests to those of others,^ And he points out that a government 
of officials, not responsible to the people of Tndia, and practically un- 
supervised even by their own countrymen at home, would naturally 
and almost unconsciously establish a system favourable to their own« 
jpaironage and power, ‘a systcnj providing too much for the interests 
of the governors themselves, and too little for the welfare of the 
govemed.’ A presumption of this sort seems not unreasonable. It 
is in accordance with our experience of bureaucratic rule in France 
and other European countriesr. And the eviljs naturally intensified 
whttn the officials are forei^ and aliens in race and language. 

^ following up this clue, the writer examines one after 





tbe land revenue, the eivil cbtniiB, t}ia police, da^ 
ai^ apirituodg liquors; and as regard each he adduces evidehob it6 
prove that the institutions we have setrup aie unsuited to the peoplo 
of India, and that their great cost is Vith diflaculty provided % 
means of excessive taxation. * Summing up his case he maintains 
that ^ after m 2 .king full allowance for the not inconsiderable benefits 
conferred on India by its connection with this country, the balance is 
still woefully against our Indian Government ; that it is still an alien 
bureaucracy living chiefly for itself, with little or no sympathy with 
the people ; that, while sadly unsuitable to the wants of the people, it 
is ruinously expensive ; that its ruinous expense is now only defrayed 
by a resort to the most merciless expedients, and that the result is 
poverty, rpin, apd starvation to the people.* * So miserably poor are 
these our Indian Tellow-subjects after all these years of our rule, that 
forty xfiillions, or one-fifth of the whole population, ^o through life on 
insufficient fqpd, while it is officially admitted that upwards of six 
millions of. men, women, and children, have died from actual starva- 
tion during the last seven years. 8uch is the accusation, and such 
are the facts brought) forward in evidence. And the appeal is made 
to the people of this country on behalf of tyo hundred millions 
of their law-abiding and inoffensive fellow-subjects, who are un- 
represented and unable to help themselves or even to make their voice 
heard, • 


Now let us try to approach this great question in a business- 
like way. An independent Englishman of undoubted personal acquaint- 
ance wilh India has brought these charges. As public accuser he has 
done his part. What is now our duty as members of the English 
public ? What can we do in order that this appeal may be heard by 
a competent tribunal, and decided in accordance with justice and 
those broad principles of public morality which have been accepted 
by the English people, and set forth in the memorable words of the 
Queen’s Proclamation in 1858? 

In former days the whole administration of India was subjected 
by Parliament at prescribed intervals to an impartial, intelligent, and 
searching inquiry. On each occasion before the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter was renewed, there was a reckoning and stock was 
taken ; so that once at least in twenty years the British nation looked 
into Indian affairs, and scanned narrowly the conduct of their agents 
in the East, a terror to evil-doers and p praise to them who did well. 
Then every grievance was sifted before the House of Commons. The 
veil of secrecy was removed, and a Burke and a Fox arose to judg- 
ment. A wholesome jealousy also existed of the powers and 
privilege^ of the Compamy, and this sentiment operated in &V(^ 
the Indian 1 !^ If periodical inquiries of this scope imd solemnity 
were held At the present day, we xAigW well be content to await thev 



Mstgry we £bd that tbe re^wale c^ Jjie 
fiknj y^ -' the epochs when abuses were eh^cl^ wbe^^^g^ 
fpi^ and the nu>st valuable jadnciples a8se]i;ed 

goyeriKKDoe of our great Eastern Empire. In^ this way the commercial, 
moiiopply was removed, India was opened to the private enterprise of 
Englishmen ; while for natives were secured the rights of citizens, and 
a claim to a fair share in the administrafion of their own country. 
Further, by means of these debates a salutary feeling of responsibility 
with regard to India was maintained among English public men, who 
kept a watchful eye upon the doings of their countrymen in the East, 
recognising the fact that the Company could not be trusted to carry 
out in practice the mandates of the Slnglish people. Accordingly, 
when complaints were made, strong men were found ready to insist 
that justice should be done, and the offender was brought to public 
trial, even though his services were as illustrious as those of •Lord 
Clive, and though he was as highly placed as Warren Hastings. Now, 
unfortunately, since the old Company h&s disappeared, and the Crown 
has taken its place, this periodical stock-taking, this day of reckoning 
and of judgment has been lost to India. As there is no Charts to be 
renewed, there is no Parliamentary inquiry, and the Indian ad- 
ministration drifts on *from year to year without independent scrutiny 
or control. Thus it happens that since 1858, when the Crown took 
over charge, a quartei of a century has elapsed without any in- 
dependent audit of this great Indian trust, this estate of 576 millions 
of acres and 200 millions of souls. The actual management remains 
in the same hands as before. And the practical effect of the Change 
is simply to relieve the Indian officials of their responsibility to 
Parliament, and to make perpetual the temporary lease of power 
which they before enjoyed. Moreover, the change from the Company 
to the Crown, though in many respects a mere change of name, has 
bad a mischievous effect in lulling the wholesome jealousy and 
watchfulness of our public men in England, so that peo()le are apt to 
indulge in a careless optimism, trusting that all is well,* and that our 
great official hierarchy is administering India with singleness of heart 
for the good of the people, unswayed by personal interests or by the 
prejudices of class and race. ** • • 

If a formal Parliamentary inquiry, such as was considered essen- 
tial at each renewal of the Charter, is not now practicable, what is* 
thcf substitute in the existing order of things ? What are the re- 
sources at the disposal of the Eflglish nation for testing the results 
of the Indian administ^^ during the last quarter of a century, 
and for controlling its future action ? I will try to indicate what 
tb^e resources are, as they appear to one the outside public 
dec^y intereisAedin the welfare qf India. I will also submit some 
auggesiioui} in hope that the question of an independent check 
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unfriendly spirit to the great Indian Civil Servioe^^ 
service of noble traditions— a service which Lord William ^entihck 
pronounced to be superior to that of any country in the world. On 
the contrary, it would appear that an independent audit is required 
in justice to the Indian administration itself, as well as in the in- 
terest of ibe peoples. of India and the people* of England. The 
agents of our great Indian estate are probably the best agents, the 
most honesty enlightened, and laborious, that the world has ever 
seeni But tliat is no reason why the English nation should keep its 
eyes closed and neglect a manifest duty as master and trustee. 
Even if the management were a simple affair and invariably suc- 
cessful, still an^ account should be taken ; ffor otherwise the good 
name of the administration is open to attack not only from genuine 
complaint, but also from railing accusation. Mqch more, however, 
is it necessary, when the estate is so vast and the interests so com- 
plex, that pbsolute success is impossible for poor human efforts. If 
after all our labour the bulk of the Indian population remains so 
perilously near the v^rge of subsistence that deaths by starvation can 
be counted by millions, we must with sorrow confess that we are but 
unprofitable servants ; and the best worker in the Indian vineyard 
will not ask for himself a judgment more favourable than that which 
was inscribed on the tomb of Sir Henry Lawence, ‘ He tried to do 
his duty.’ 

What machinery, then, is there for making an impartial, intel- 
ligent, hnd searching inquiry, in order that the Crown, with the Par- 
liament representing its people, might know, by itself making the 
inquiry, how has been carried out the spirit of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of twenty-five years ago, proclaiming with regard to our relation 
to the native races, governed by the Crown without Parliament and 
without people, that there are to be no race distinctions ; that where 
there is fitness the employment of natives and Europeans is to be 
alike ; that race is not to be a qualification or a disqualification ; 
that, in the words of the Queen h^rsplf, *our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be impartially admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, 
and integrity duly to discharge ’ ? * u 

^ * ‘The broad policy was laid down by Parliament, so Ion" ago as 1833, that no 

native shall, by reason of his religion, place of birth, or colour, be disabled from hold^ 
ing any office ; and Her Majesty’s gracious rrdolamation in 1858 announced her will 
tbikt, as far as may be, ‘our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by thejli 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.* » 

‘ Since that period seve^ of my predecessors in office, and especially Lo^ 
fStafford Northcbte, the puke of Argyll, and Lord Salisbury, have pmfM 
upbii the attention of the Oovemmept of India that the policy of Parliamf^ 
enfmted as it was % the Boyal was not to remain a dead lettei^l^, 



M i« now ixn|>erativiely called for. Wh^t are the 

preseht resouzees^^^m fr<m which a tiibunal inay he c6n- 

stitixted to make inquiry and exact an account of the Indian ste ward- 
ship? .What is it to he ? By whom is it\o be made ? 

By Farliament ? Parliament will not make it ; jt counts itself out. 
It is clear that some standing maohiAery is necessary : this is proved 
by the impossibility of getting members jf the House pf Commons to 
give careful consideration to any Indian question. 

India has no members to represent it.® Members are responsible 
to their own constituents, and are too busy and pre-occupied. Indian 
questions are difficult and distasteful, and without technical know- 
ledge an independent member can hardly speak effectively. Hence 
even for the Indian Budget once a year forty just men can hardly be 
brought together to keCp a House. ^ 

Might it be possible (I speak as a fool) for independent members 
who take interest, in India to organise themselves into a voluntary 
committee, so as to sift complaints,, rejecting those aindeserving of 
support and co-operating to bring ii)rward effectively in the House 
any real grievance ? 

By Select Committees of the House of Commons ? , • 

These have donp good service in throwing light upon Indian 
affairs, especially Mr. Fawcett’s Finance Committee, but that com- 
mittee never made a report or produced any direct results. Parlia- 
mentary committees® have some want of purpose, some want of 
definiteness. They are an inquiry, somewhat desultory, and nothing 
more — there is no execytion of judgment. If the voluntary committee 
referred to were to bring questions before a Select Committee, the 
Select Committee might make a preliminary inquiry and prepare 
issues for trial by a more specially constituted tribunal. 

By the Secretary of State for India in Council ? 

This is the statutory machinery through which it is at present 
sought to enforce Parliamentary control over the adpiinistration of 
India. So fur as the will of Parliament makes its^f felt through 
this machinery, the influence is for the most part good. The 
machinery is defective, (1) because the appointment of the Secretary 
of State depends upon* the %igencies of party, so that usiialjy he is 
not chosen for special knowledge of India and seldom remains long in 
the office, and (2) because his Council (by which the current work of 
the India Office is performed) is filled almost exclusively by represen- 
tatives of the Indian official classes. It is chiefiy an assembly of the 
retired officials whose admirable work in India may be called the 
world’s wonder. But, speaking generally, public opinion scarcely 

two Acts of Pfttliameiit were passed to give further efffect to it.* — Zoi*d Cranhrook^s 

Kovember 7, 1878. 

V® We are tempted to quote Ktt*s splendid peroration of 101 years ago and topaza- 
it, hot this would lead us too fai'. 

Vbi^XIV.-^ 
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And may one not go feven further and adc if the Council scarcely 
represents more than tlie dominant party or views among Indian 
officials ; for naturally those who coincide with that party, or adopt 
those views, are likely to attain such high position in India as will 
give them the chance ^f selection for the Council in England ? 

We have seen such great men, and men of such different cast of 
greatness, sitting on the Indian Council, that this question might 
well he answered in the negative, were it not that every year our 
position in India is changing. We have ourselves worked great 
changes, unexpected to ourselves. The undercurrent of feeling or 
opinion aipong ^the natives scarcely finds it® way to England — nor 
even the great btdk of the facts which the comparatively unknown 
English officials might tell us. 

But, howqver this may be, when the successful official dies he goes 
to Westmipster. When there, he can hardly be regarded as an un- 
prejudiced and disinterested judge to sit in appeal on the measures 
which be himself initiated, and on the men whom he himself placed 
in authority. It is almost impossible for, the Secretary of State, un- 
acquainted with technical details, to hold his own against their 
Indian * experience ’ and knowledge of official technicalities. 

The India Office cannot rightly, in accordance with English ideas, 
eit upon itself. These truly great Indian proconsuls and Indian 
officials who now sit in England, under whom the present system has 
grown up, who are responsible for the present official routine, the 
status quo, are hardly constituted by English polity, it is said, to 
sit in judgment upon their own work, excellent as it is. [The more 
excellent the work the less they must desire it.] They are said to 
give a sort of piecemeal judgment, as it were, from day to day, upon 
the system they have created or grown up in. 

Yet is this not the only audit ? Does a company appoint its 
'manager, however great and well deserved the confidence reposed in 
him, to audit his own accounts? ,Yet the largest company’s affairs 
;are a mere toy compared with these over which the Government of 
India presides. These are the affairs of 200 millions of peopler-<^a 
fifth of the human race. And there is no representation, and scarc^y 
can there be at present ; nor yet hardly any public opinion or puV 
licity. Far less, to use a yet more homely simile, would an English 
proprietor ask his coachman or his ^rdener what stable or garden 
ret^ncbmentB should be made. Yet there seems no ultimate court 
of appeal to decide this stupendous question of retrenchments, con- 
ocrnipg not hundreds er thousands, but millions of pounds sterling a 
yean. 

Ought such an independent account-taking to be ? 



W e^rit de corps^ the Hgfh principle, the dis- 

interested conscience, of the Civil Service ? 

Will it etnbarrass the Govemment of Ipdia ? 

To the first question It may be answered that Lord Ripon^s 
measures have, instead of unsettling the natives, given them for the 
first time a feeling of rest and peace. Instead of th^ir being like 
toads under the unwilling harrows of various departments, they begih 
to realise that England means them to have some local self-govem- 
irient. 

With regard to the just esprit de corps of the Civil Serifices : 
it is the privilege of the Civil Services, as it is of the Government 
of India, to have a trial. » 

Compare, for instance, charges brought against a^military ofiBcer. 
He calls for a court-martial. It is his privilege lhat he should be 
tried, so that the world shall know whetlier he has been acting* fairly, 
honestly, intelligently, according to h^^ instructions. # 

With regard to the l uler who ^is parrying out for the first time 
the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation, the instructions of successive 
Secretaries of State, the Acts and resolutions* of successiircf Parlia- 
ments, so honestly aqd hrauely, such an inquiry would be welcomed 
as tending to help, as it may most effectually, and not to em- 
barrass him. 

As all who undersCand how actual parties really stand will see, 
the onslaught of Mr. Seymour Keay’s paper, above briefly noticed, is 
no attack upon the prejient Viceroy, but an attack upon a ^system 
which the present Viceroy is steadily but tentatively resisting, in 
pursuance of the decisions of Crown, Cabinet, and Commons at home 
— no complaint against Lord Kipon’s Government, but against the 
evils which he is so manfully struggling to subdue. To prove that 
this is the case, in a subsequent paper will be noticed some of the 
leading measures of Lord Ripon’s policy. Practically j:he great con- 
troversy is between this policy and those who oppose it* 

As to the question between the Cabinet which gave the instruc- 
tions and the Viceroy who canied* them out, English public opinion 
will not be inclined to ask for reports and opinions from local officials. 
This is constituting them the judges. The Viceroy is the Cabinet’s 
agent. If any man has a qilarrel with his policy, the quarrel is with^ 
the Cabinet. The policy is theirs. If, as now, numerous complaints 
are lodged against this policy, l^nglish public opinion would insist on 
a court of appeal, if it existed, hearing the other side. This 
other side is rarely or never heard in England on Indian affairs as it 
is on all others. 

Is the inquiry then to be % the English jfeople? 

The public can give a mandate and insist with no uncertain voice 
that a trial should be held before a competent tribunal. 

z 2 
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Bftt bow are ihe British publics (of whom the present writer ie 
ioi&e)^ technical nor official knowledge, to ask for an 

account to be taken and judgment to be given, it cannot even say 
by whom ? It cannot s^y how judge ‘and jury are to be appointed^ 
But the British public fulfils an important function by sitting in 
Court, ns audience, watching that justice be done, according to the 
principles approved by the British people and declared in the 
Queen’s Proclamation^ of 1858 — not indeed saying how it is to be 
done. They cannot try the issues, but they can suggest — indeed, 
it might almost be said they can demand — that the issues shalli 
be tried. We are in the attitude of the inquiring public, not in 
that of disposing of the question. No one can find fault with us 
for desiring to be. led. The author of the ‘ Spolifition of India * 
Jias pointed ovit many serious evils, and these he attributes not to 
any individual, but to the system. These allegations ought to be 
inquired into and decided upon by some competfnt tribunal. The 
indictment is, brought. Wha^ is to be the tribunal ? Not the India 
Council — the British public ^represented by Government. Let us, 
the British people — not partisans*, but impartial listeners — acquit 
our8elves,of our responsibility to the people of India. Let us con- 
sult together how best to perform our duties. It is evident that from 
want of knowledge and organisation we cannot ourselves carry out 
the trial. 

What is wanted is that account should bS taken and judgment 
given from time to time ,by a more specially constituted tribunal, 
whether by Eoyal Commission or otherwise, presided over by men 
with ac onviction of their responsibility, determined to learn the facts, 
forming their policy while inquiring into the condition of things. 

We have seen the President of a Eoyal Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Army after the Crimean War, Sidney Herbert, 
making such an inquiry into facts, not opinions ; then, when after- 
wards Secretary of State for War, embodying its decision in an 
effective policy and administration. 

This seems to be the most hopeful method for trying great issues 
of Indian policy. • . 

Wbat is a Eoyal Commission ? is the Crown. 

The Crown has assumed the direct government of India, and it 
seems fit and proper that the Crown should take account from time 
to time, in order to see that the servants of the Queen are fully 
carrying out the orders laid down fop their guidance. 

The members of such a commission would be public men of the 
highest standing wd reputation, such as would be suited to hold 
the office of Viceroy, or Governor of a Presidency, or Finance 
Minister of India— sVfcch men as, might be Lord Dufferin or 

Mr* Goschen — such men as sit in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 
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ntdiifes of India dsJc for^io new conceakims^ They simply 
elaim the ful^lmeut of the pledges and assura&ees already girem 

But the public in England are perhaps not aware of the very 
important steps which Lord Bipon has already taken to deal with 
these and other evils of the same class which have not been mentioned. 

How does Lord Bipon ’s policy seek to deal with the grievances 
complained of ? 

The chief grounds of complaint, as stated above, are (a) the 
unsuitability of our institutions,' and (ft) the great cost met by 
excessive taxation. 

Lord Bipon has struck at the very root of both these evils by his 
measures of decentralisation and local self-govefnment, and by the 
steps he has taken for the employment of natives. ^ • • 

Under the local self-government scheme, much of the work now 
done by highly-paid foreigners and by low-paid corrupt native under- 
lings will for the future be done for little or nothing by the villagers 
themselves; while by the due pmplnyment of natives ‘in official 
positions great economy in salaries will be effected, and the adminis- 
tration, it is said, will be gradually brought intC conformity ■ftith the 
needs and wishes of trfie various races. 

The measure known as Mr. llbert’s Bill is an integral, by no 
means the most important part of this policy ; offices of responsi- 
bility cannot be conferred upon natives unless they are at the same 
time granted the powers required to perform the duties of those offices. 

In considering Lord Eipon’s scheme of local selfrgovei;pment, 
these two points must specially be kept in mind, (1) that the measure 
is a necessity forced upon the Administration by financial and political 
considerations of the most pressing kind ; and (2) that village and 
municipal self-government is no novelty in India, but a wholesome 
return to the ancient and natural order of things. The fact is, 
the strain upon our centralised official machinery has been greater 
than it can bear, and it threatens to break down altogether. 
To quote the words of an important State paper, ‘ The task of 
administration is yearjy becofnifig more onerous as the countiy 
progresses in civilisation and* material prosperity. The annual 
reports of every Grovernment tell of an ever-increasing burden 
laid upon the shoulders of tfie local officers. The cry is everywhere^ 
for increased establishments. The universal complaint in all de- 
partments is that of overwork. Under these circumstances it 
becomes imperatively necessary to look around for some means of 
relief; a.nd the Govemor-Q-eneral in Council has no hesitation in 
stating his conviction that the only reasonable plan open to the 
Government is to induce the people themselves to undertake, as far 
as may be, the management of their own affairs.’ This dilemma 
has long been admitted. It was long ago seen that on the one band 
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of taxation had been riached, while on the other hdhd 
additiolial fondrii were urgently required to remedy defects in oiir 
adzhinistration, and to provide roads, irrigation, schools, &c. On 
the one hand we incurred odium by employing a horde of ill-paid 
native subordinates who spread over the country like an army of 
locusts. On the other hand, if we sought to pay them better, and 
thus secure » better class of public servants,^ we incurred fresh 
odium while wringing the necessary funds from the over-driven ryot. 
All this was plain enough. And both Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo took important steps to relieve the official strain by measures 
of decentralisation and municipal extension which have answered 
admirably; Lord Lawrence pointing out as early as 1864 that the 
people of India ‘ ai’fe perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs.’ But it was reserved for Lord Ripon to deal effectually 
with tjie ever more pressing danger, both political and financial, and 
to do so in a way eminently satisfactory to the conservative instincts 
of the HindooP race. By his cautious yet comprehensive scheme of 
local self-gbvernment he has gone ,to the root of the whole matter, 
restoring life to the ancient village and municipal institutions, 
under which, with diie guidance^ the real needs of the people can 
be supplied, cheaply and without oppression, #by and through the 
people themselves. No greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that anything novel or newfangled is being introduced. The 
object is not to import a foreign exotic, but to revive and strengthen 
a plant of home growth, stunted by ill usage and weakened, but 
firmly rooted in ancient custom and in the habits of the people. 
Philosophers and historians have always dwelt lovingly on the Indian 
village community as the natural political unit, and as the best type 
of rural life ; self-contained, industrious, peace-loving, conservative 
in the best sense of the word. Upon this basis we must build. And 
we may hope some day to see the village communities throughout 
India not only restored to their ancient independence and pro- 
sperity, but further developed in their aspirations and public useful- 
ness, furnishing a firm foundation upon which a great and a 
prosperous empire may safely rest.’ 

I shall hope in^a subsequent paper briefly to notice the directions 
in which, during the three years of his past government, Lord 
»Ripon has been taking practical steps towards carrying out the best 
principles of our administration which have often been laid down. 

The Viceroy is supposed to be a<'romantic statesman. But the 
policy he has pursued has been, as already said, in accordance with the 
instructions of successive Secretaries of State, with the Acts and 
policy of successive Parliaments, and y^ith the proclamation of the 
Queen on assuming the government of India. 

Florence NiGnTiNGAL®^^^ 



ITALIAN POLICY IN THE EAST 


It has been said that politics are the prudence of justice. Certainly 
greater prudence has never been manifested in so just a cause as 
the action of Italy in her political relations with the East during the 
last few years. • 

Any action of Italy in the East k always necessarily determined 
by its geographical and ethno-geo^aphical conditions in ttieir mutual 
bearings and relations. Exclusively a Mediterranean Power, with no 
other outlet but the sea which bathes the coasts of Africa &nd Asia 
Minor and extends to»the thfeshold of the Sublime Porte, she constitutes 
the most advanced portion of the European Continent towards those 
regions. In fact. Oriental civilisation, under the powerful assimilating 
influence of the Eoman Empire, spread through Italy in the West, 
and Christian civilisation, following the banners of Genoa, Pisa, and 
Venice, strove in the opposite direction to that beaten patlj to save 
Europe from that barbarism by which the East itself was threatened. 

Although one of the great Powers which carried on that work of 
civilisation has vanished, and the other has politically fallen from its 
eminence, the position of Italy in the East has not been affected. 
If Italy’s mode of action has completely changed, her office as 
mediator between the East and West has been constantly exercised in 
a more modest form, even during the long period when, politically 
speaking, she had disappeared from among nations ; so great in inter- 
national politics is thQ influenfce fexercised by the natural conditions 
of place and race, and by 4&istorical traditions^ and reminiscences, 
which assert themselves in spite of the combinations and aims of 
statesmen. * , 

During the period when the small Italian States had no weight in 
the Bcales of European politics, numerous Italian . colonies spread 
along the whole Oriental seaboard of the Mediterranean from the 
coast of Barbary to the Dardanelles, and, undeterred by the vigilant 
and jealous policy of Bussia, they extended along the coasts of the 
Black Sea to its furthest limits. The Italian missionaries, pro- 
ceeding from so extensive an area, advanced to the most distant 
r^ions 6f the ancient Orient. The harbours of Italy have long 
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i^ueiicy and facility of communication, anid to the 
vintages of similarity of climate . and uninterrupted traditioni^ 
ItalianB, especially those from the coast, succeeded' better than other 
nations among the Oriental populations, and introduced their 
language, which is still the oTost popular of European dialects in 
those parts, » . ^ 

This international * service, this beneficial work of mediation 
between the Crescent and the Cross, has been conducted by Italy 
since the fall of Venice without pretension to glory and with little 
profiC, solely as the natural sequence of her developed activity. 

Italy, having again become a nation in a political sense, should 
immediatelj have resumed, with improved position and more adequate 
means, her ancient office ; and her influence might have favourably 
and continuously affected the interests of civilisation and the pro- 
sperity of the Eastern and Western World. From that period, on the 
contrary, dates a decline both 0 of her influence and her activity in 
the East. Her beneficial and €OI!c^iatory action, which reached its 
highest point at the Congress of Paris, continued to decrease up to 
the Congfress of Berlin, where it declined to zero, yielding to the 
violent action of those pretenders who disputed among themselves 
for the inheritance of the Sick Man whose dissolution appeared 
imminent. 

W e will not speculate on this difficult question, nor attempt to 
decide between the two solutions of the Oriental enigma, one of 
which wps experimented on rather more than twenty years ago in the 
first Congress, and the other initiated in the second Congress. 
Avoiding such intricate controversies, which must be ultimately 
solved by the preponderating force of circumstances, we shall limit 
ourselves to the indication, from our point of view, of the coincidence 
of the decline of Italian influence and activity with the opening of 
the question of the Oriental inheritance, calling attention to the 
divers clouds of all sorts which accumulate above this new phase of 
events, or, speaking prosaically, to' the disputes which threaten at 
every step to compromise the sucdession. T]iis coincidence has a 
serious significance when we consider tbe results of the two systems : 
the first, a gradual partial modification by means of the relations and 
ipterests of the different Oriental regions, according to the require- 
ments of their divergent conditions ; the second, the formation of 
new principalities, designed and constructed on the ruins of the old 
State. From this point of view, the obscure, modest, and impercep- 
tible influence of Italy in the East becomes a matter of peculiar 
importance, and proves such a just cause as should be upheld in the 
ini^est of peace in Europe. But, being neither an aggressive nor 
ah invading Power, Italy has been quietly set aside, if not actually 
tumbd out, asV soon as the hour atruck for dismemberment and 
annexation. Apart from occasional manifestations of public opinion, 
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1^ BO result, Italy has shown an 

uuIimifeeiS amoOT fortiearance. 

of justice^ we must now ascertain 
whether her prudence has readhed the samethigh standard. On this 
point we entertain no doubt* We need hardly adduce general reasons, 
namely, that as the last comer amon^ nations Italy should even at a 
certain sacrifice jus^fy her appearance, not as a pretender, but as an 
element of peace; besides that, being newly constituted and still 
enfeebled by old and secular woes, and by severe recent trials, she 
should give her whole mind to thd ordering of her domestic comfort 
and her political and economical organisation, rather than enddhger 
them in new adventures. Apart from these reasons of a general 
character, had Italy ranged herself among the number of claimants, 
her special office would have been compromised. Instead ofi individu- 
ally representing a system, an order of ideas, an independent conception 
of the intricate question, she would have increased the difficulties 
and the universal confusion, and wkhout deriving advantage she 
would have compromised the peacp Europe. This consideration so 
rapidly gained root in Italy, that, notwithstanding some very partial 
and temporary excitement, public opinion soon abstained from 
throwing difficulties in the Way of the development of miJitary action 
on the part of Austria in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. When the 
burst of irritation, easy to understand after the painful surprise of 
the conquest of Tunis, had subsided, Italy refrained from all acts of 
hostility or reprisals. 

But if Italy has acted wisely in not entering the arena qf com- 
plications at the sacrifice of most precious interests, would it be 
compatible with her honour and with her duties, would it be in the 
interest of Europe herself, if Italy were to abandon her peaceful and 
conciliatoiy work in the East ? We do not enter, as we have already 
said, into an examination of the two systems, one of which, es- 
tablished by the Congress of Paris, had for its object the preservation 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and the other, inaugurated 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, revised and corrected by that of Berlin, 
and afterwards crudely ^realised* bjf the occupation of Tunis, aims at 
the dismemberment of the OWwman Empire, and the resuscitation of 
the era of conquest on both the Asiatic and the African continents. 

Owing to the force of circumstances, the former of these systems^ 
can no longer be strictly applied ; the mere possibility of the adop- 
tion of the alternative systen^ creates a feeling of horror when the 
results are duly considered. Imagine the charms of an Algeria per- 
manently established on the Asiatic and African coasts, with an 
indefinite number of Scbamyls and Abd-el-Kaders fighting for the 
Bidvatioh of Mussulman faith from Morocco to the Caucasus^ and 
Mahometans rushing from the furthest parts of India to renew the 
bloody struggle between the Crescent and the Cross in the Eastern 
regions now open to commerce, trafiSc, culture, and science ! 
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piiMp ! "When respect for the statue, quo^ when the implicit acknow ^ 
leidgxhent of the existing«condition8 in*A&ica and Western Asia give 
place to the good luck and the insolence of the first b<Ksupantj who can 
foresee the fate of^wo entire Continents abandoned to rapacity, and 
held in check by European military forces of incomparable superiority ? 
Europe, rich, civilised,* and prosperous, would in all probability pay 
dearly for her insane policy. These latter extreme results may pos- 
sibly be averted, but it seems opportune to point out that, the first 
step&Tin this direction having been taken, a host of questions, too 
long to enumerate, arise on all points affecting the two continents. 

Tonquin and Madagascar have followed the exodus of Tunis. 
The old rancour and pretensions of Bussia keep up a constant 
fermentation threatening social revolution, and masses of people are 
placed in the dilemma of becoming instruments of conquest or seeing 
the destruction of their nationjil institutions. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire has by the force of circufnstances been driven into the same 
direction. Greece, needing extension, endeavours to get it by means 
of the Greek elements which populate the East. Will poor and 
populous Germany, with her industry and her <^urage, having long 
endured the emigration of her laborious and unassuming people, 
refrain from the general hunt ? All these symptoms, partly evident, 
partly latent, must excite the attention of European statesmen. 

Certainly no one can indulge in scepticism as regards accomplished 
facts, nor hope to avoid the repetition of suoh proceedings. In spite 
of the progress of the human mind, the last word depends in most cases 
on force, and on what the ancients termed fortune. But should this 
be the basis of future international policy in general, and of Oriental 
policy in particular ? Evidently Europe would rapidly feel the con- 
sequences of such a system — ^the actual negation of intellectual and 
moral progress — the probable destruction of European prosperity, 
which can only flourish under the gentle rule of peace and reason. 
Hence it is the interest of all to* return to a rule which respects 
great international facts brought about by causes of long duration and 
complex nature, causes tl^t can only b» modified by the development 
of the arts of culture and by the legitimate influence and moral superi- 
ority of advanced and civilised nations. Ih this sphere competition will 
te free from danger, and conquest will prove permanent and fruitful. 

The two nations more especially .ealled upon to guide European 
policy in this direction are incontestably England and Italy ; the 
former with everything to preserve and little or nothing to gain in 
the great markets of the world ; the latter with nothing—save her 
eadstence—^to preserve. * 

for England, the existence of ii&e empire is due to the excel- 
lence of her colonial policy. As mistress of a great part of Asia, and-^ 
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she has met with little resistanoe from 
imtiezii sttlgect to her rule, ^nd with very little oppodtiou aud 
distrust > from European Staflbes. Her legislation, her economical 
sjBtem, her habits are sudh that wherever her flag is planted the 
native finds his existence ameliorated? and the European thus gains 
a guarantee not onl^ for his security but ^ilso for his interests* This 
state of things, strengthened by long experience, has necessarily from 
the beginning made England unwilling to countenance the general 
competition for conquest beyond the seas. On the other hand, if the 
great European interests were consulted individually, few would prefer 
to see another standard set up in place of the British flag in the 
principal centres of commercial transactions. , 

As regards Italy, slie is neither sufficiently strgng i^or rich to 
enter upon distant enterprises. Her political constitution, the 
foundation on which she has risen, do not permit her to indfilge in 
foreign conquests. Under these circujnstances she canpot become an 
object of envy and jealousy to any European Power. Still, placed in 
the middle of the Mediterranean, with three thousand miles of sea- 
board and a population especially adaj^ted for navigation, pnd being 
rather poor than rich, with* a strong tendency to distant emigration 
towards southern countries, Italy has evidently a mission to fulfil in 
compliance with an imperative necessity — namely, to renew her 
industry in the Eastern countries nearest to her coasts, to carry on 
her trade, introduce her culture, establish her peaceful colonies as in 
days gone by, and qui(itly and gradually to prepare those Oriental 
regions for future and more thorough modifications, without exciting 
the ill-will of the natives or the jealousy of the European Powers. 
This system of slow and patient influence was already undertaken 
and applied l)y England when driven by the force of circumstances to 
intervene in Egypt. There she carefully abstained from innovations 
either in the internal condition of the country or its existing rela- 
tions with the Sublime Porte, and through these delicgite proceedings 
she clearly perceived the advantages of an Italian alliance. If the 
Italian Government declined th^ proposed common intervention, it 
was ou account of the suddeaness of the movement and the.natural 
disinclination to embark a young State unprepared in an under- 
taking pregnant with undeffined complications and dangers. Never- 
theless, the fact proves the spontaneous connection between the 
policy of two nations in similar undertakings. Italy’s abstention, 
however, prevented ulterior complications, and left England free to 
protect her own interests, and carry out without hindrance her work 
of pacification. As for England, she has benefited as much by Italy’s 
abstention as she would have done by Italy’s help. It may be said 
of all natural and true situations that they appear in their true light 
from all points of view. 
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tbe coiiiplex Eastern qtiestion-^^ie which proposes SolTe 
the -d^ according^to the exigencies of circumstances, with the 

fejBLSt resort to force, and chiefly by the powerful auxiliaries of modern 
civilisation, and the other which opens up a wide field for rapacious 
and insolent conquerors — the farmer system is the only one that can 
be adopted in. the interest tof the peace and thp safety of Europe. 
We believe that the adoption of this system altogether coincides 
with the modest and disinterested office exercised for many centuries 
by Italy, following the bent of Her traditional habits in the East. 
Italy’s work having, since her reconstruction, become more efficacious, 
should be adopted by the rest of Europe as a pacific means of solving 
the most intricate and dangerous questions. This may be accom- 
plished on two ronditions : the first, that llaly should not change 
her present policy by untoward aspirations for territorial aggrandise- 
ment ; the second, that the Powers interested should not seek to 
impede Italian, enterprise in iha two Oriental continents. 

We have praised and encouTag¥*d the wise policy of Italy in the 
Oriental question, even if some sacrifice be required, but it cannot 
gosofai*as to ignore rand imperil material interests. If the policy 
inaugurated in these latter years should be indefinitely developed, 
the existence of Italy, not only as a maritime but as a Mediterranean 
Power, would be gravely compromised. Should the two coasts of 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean be occupied by the troops of 
Powers exercising a jealous and .exclusive rule, and should the in- 
fluence of Italy be banished from Asia Minor as well as from Egypt 
and all those interests which centre in tbe Suez Canal, she would re- 
main paralysed and suffocated in the vast field designed by Nature 
for the exercise of her functions. This state of things becomes 
insupportable, and what is insupportable cannot endure. Impelled 
by despair, the weak like the strong, the small like the great, are 
capable of producing unexpected results, as was the ease with the 
small ancient Italian States. Therefore, in the interests of Europe, 
this abnormal state of things, by which Italy is impeded and driven 
back and deprived of her legitimate’influence in tbe East, should not 
be maintained. . « c 

Still, we must Bear in mind that the present position of affairs, 
although recently aggravated, commenced in the epoch preceding the 
admission of Italy among the nations of Europe. It behoves the 
new-comer to act wisely in the presences of rights established through 
distrust and jealousy. Not yet possessing a political organisation of 
suflScient consistency to undertake alone the carrying out of this 
policy in spite of its eminently pacific character, the prudence of 
justice demands that she* should perform the function on the basis of 
a grand and solid alliance. We have already pointed out that Eng-^ 
land need not entertain the slightest apprehension in respect to Italy ; 
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Iter flteet and Jier SmmeB f|^ yet too weak tp justify aoy fear of 
rivalry^ aitbbe^h si^ciently developed to render her a valuable ally« 
We j^ve alin^ed to the interests of England in following up a policy 
of rational and possible Conservatism in tbd East rather than a policy 
of mutual concession, of bribes and of spofiation ; a policy which at 
the start has produced many embairassments, and which may lead 
to ulterior complications highly prejudicial to Britjlsh interests in the 
East. • * . * 

We have also shown how Italy is bound by all her precedents to 

such a Conservative policy, and haw unwise it would be on her part to 
indulge in a policy of adventures which might prove fatal to herself 
and also to others. Lastly, we have explained why Italy feels at her 
ease wherever the British standard is hoisted. ^For what does Italy 
require in pursuance of*her pacific mission ? She demand^s liberty to 
barter, facility of access, freedom and facility of action ; and for these 
requirements no jother flag can offer an equal guarantee in^distaut 
and neighbouring seas. Thus public opinion in Italy viewed with 
indulgence the British con quests* arpund her, and, whije objecting 
to others which present an exclusfve and hostile aspect, would, we have 
no doubt, look favourably on the alliance we h^v’-e pointed out in spite 
of the fable of the lion, where one party has all and the other nothing. 

Apparently such a policy would meet with the support and sym- 
pathy of German}’ — a country occupied, like Italy, with its internal 
organisation, and th^'efore disinclined in view of her own interests to 
enter into distant adventures. But whatever may be her future 
course of policy, Germany cannot now view with indifference any 
radical changes in favour of other Powers in Oriental regions, and 
far less would she care to learn that the peace of Europe had been 
jeopardised without her sanction or cognisance. Like all those who 
are strong, she can afford to wait. To those who know how to wait, 
everytliing comes in due season. 

We unhesitatingly assert that just as the alliance conceived and 
brought about between Germany and Italy has saved the peace of 
Europe, an alliance between Italy and England woutd be conducive 
to the peace of the world. . . 

As far as Italy ^ concerned, she saw her star rise under the 
auspices of an alliance with England in support of the integrity 
of the ancient Orient ; an alliance evidently less calculated for 
Eastern interest than for the progress of European civilisatidb. 
We do not doubt that if she proceeds on her course under the same 
auspices, she will secure the advantages due to her, and justify the 
position she has assumed among the States of Europe. 

F. NoBILI VlTBLLBSCHi. 



THE CHOLERA 
AND OUR WATER-SUPPLY. 


The interest which, has been awakened in the sanitary bearing of 
water-supply is Jargely due to the development of the germ-theory of 
disease. According to this theory several, at least, of those diseases 
which are propagated in the manner of epidemics, diffuse themselves 
by living geiuns or spores, which, finding a suitable nidus in the 
bodies of animals, there multiply and produce that specific dis- 
turbance of the normal functions which characterises a disease of the 
zymotic'class. It is, in fact, believed by the advocates of this theory 
that those diseases which are known by the napae ‘zymotic^ are the 
result of the development and growth within the body of the affected 
individual of minute organisms akin to those which are known to 
induce fermentation, and the vitality of which’ is taken advantage of 
in brewing and other allied industries. 

Although the germ-theoiy of disease is sWl only theory, yet it 
is supported by the evidence of such numerous facts and observations 
as to be almost irresistible. Moreover, recent pathological research 
tends to show that other diseases, such as phthisis, which have not 
hitherto been regarded as belonging to the zymotic class, are very 
possibly communicated by minute living organisms of the same 
kind. 

It is not possible here to enter into the evidence upon which 
this theory is based, inasmuch as itds a physiological question which 
is only indirectly, although most closely and vitally, connected with 
the sul^ect of water-supply. 

A clear understanding of this theory is, however, necessaiy for 
those who would deal with the subject of water-supply from a 
sanitaiy or hygienic point of view ; for it is no theory, but a stem 
and established fact, that water may be, and frequently is, the means 
of propagating zymotic disease. 

In the case of two zymotic diseases, and these the most fatal and 
destructiye of the entire class, namely, Asiatic cholera and typhoid 
fever, it is proved beybnd all doubt that water contaminated with 
drEuhage which has been infected by patients suffering from these 
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It is impoBsible here to detail the experiences which have placed 
these {gets beyond doubt, but i am temptefl, in the presence of the 
danger from <^olera with which we are now threatened^ to i^enr 
bri^y to the irresistible evidence afforded by the epidemics of this 
xhsease to which the metropolis has been subjected.^ 

The scale on whibh the propagation of chojera by drinking-»water 
was put to the test was there so vast, and the results of the experi*- 
ments, which were involuntarily imade during these epidemics, so 
terrible and destructive, as to be peculiarly interesting and instructive 
in connection with this subject. 

London has been visited on four different occasions by epidemics 
of Asiatic cholera; these visitations occurred in the years 1832, 1849, 
1854, and 1866. The mortality in 1832 was undoubTcdly great; at 
that time there was no official registration of the causes of Ileatb, 
but, according to the report of the Privy Council, it appears that the 
deaths of 6,275 persons in London were referred to cholera. Taking 
into consideration the population of London at that time, this 
represents a mortality of 31*4 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In 1849 deaths attributed to cholera in the metropolis amounted 
to 14,137, or 61-8 per 10,000. 

In 1864 there were 10,738 victims, or 42*9 per 10,000; whilst 
in 1866 cholera was •fatal to 5,596 persons, or 18’4 per 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Now let us examine what was the state of the metropolitan water- 
supply during these several epidemics. It will be seen that 'during 
the period from 1832 to 1866 this water-supply underwent impor- 
tant changes. 

In 1832 a considerable part of London was supplied with water 
abstracted from the Thames and the Lea, the remainder being ob- 
tained from shallow wells. At that time the river-waters within the 
metropolis cannot have been nearly so much polluted as subsequently, 
owing partly to the smaller population upon their banks, but chiefly 
to the absence of an efficient systqm of sewerage in the metropolis. 
In 1849 the sources of water-supply remained substantially the same, 
except that the river-water had probably more and more tafien the 
place of the shallow well-water. In the meantime, however, the 
sewerage system had become fully developed in London. The drainage 
of nearly the whole population was thus rapidly conveyed into the 
three rivers from which the water-supply of London was drawn, 
namely, the Thames, the Lea, and the Bavensboume. 

Hiese rivers thus became proportionately fouled before distribu- 
tion. Infact^ at this time the vjater-conipamea rapidly restored to 
the inh(Mtcmt8 London the d/i^ainage matt&rs which the sewers 
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mortality from cholera amounting to nearly ^ 
lO^OOG inhabitants. On examming this mortality more in detail, iMre 
$n^ upon the evidence the late Bf. Farr, medical adviser to the 
Begistrar-General, that amongst the population supplied with water 
taken from the Thames at fiew cholera was fatal to 8 in 10,000, 
whilst in the district supplied with water taken from the river at 
Hammersmith it wasiatal to 17 in 10,000, andT again in the popula- 
tion supplied with water abstracted from the river below Chelsea 
Hospital it was fatal to 47 in 10,000, whilst the districts drawing 
their supply still lower down->namely, at Battersea, and between 
Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges, where the r^ver was still more 
foul— suffered to the extent of 163 deaths per 10,000 inhabitants. 

Before the next visitation in 1854, a small portion of the water 
abstracted from the Thames within the metropolis had been replaced 
by a 'horresponding volume taken from the river^ above Teddington 
Lock, and cpnsequently beyqnd the reach of the London sewage. 
Corresponding to this improvement in the water-supply, we find a 
reduction in the mortality from cholera, which in the subsequent 
epidemic^ of 1854. was only 43 per 10,000; although in the 
same epidemic we find that in those district^ still supplied with 
the foul water below Teddington Lock, the mortality was actually 
greater than in 1849. Tims on the south side of the river 
the two great competing water-companies ale the Lambeth Com- 
pany on the one hand, and the Southwark and Yauxhall Company 
on the other. Of these two companies in 1854 the Southwark and 
Vauxhall still pumped from the Thames at Battersea, whilst the 
Lambeth had removed their pumping-station to Ditton above Tedding- 
ton Lock. The houses supplied by these two companies w^re in the 
same district, the pipes of the two companies interlacing and some- 
times actually running parallel in the same street, so that, excepting 
as regards their water-supply, the conditions affecting health in the 
two sets of houses may be safely assumed to have been identical ; 
ifUt whereas the mortality amongst the population supplied ivith the 
comparatively pure water of the* Lambeth Company was only 40 
per 10,000, that of the T^opulation syjpplied^ with the foul water of 
the Southwark Cdinpany teas 130 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In the last epidemic, which occurred in the year 1866, alLthe 
* companies drawing from the Thames had fortunately removed their 
intakes to points above Teddington Lock, and corresponding to this 
improvement we find that the mortality fell in this epidemic to 18 
per 10,000 inhabitants. It is, however, in this epidemic that perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the propagation of disease through 
infected drinking-wata* is to be obt&ined. In this yearv <^ttain 
parts of the East End of London suffered most severely froist cholera* 
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makes the pase the more remarkable and conclusive is^ that to! 
the whole area of that water-company sufifered. The water-company 
gave two waters, and the high cholera xj^ortality was apparently 
restricted to those parts of London which received one of these two 
supplies — so to speak, to half the district of the Sast London Com- 
pany* The source from which this company supplied t}iis half of its 
district was a source ^peculiarly exposed to contamination from a foul 
part of the river Lea. 

On August 1 of that year, >866, the Begistrar-General gave 
notice to the East London Company of the danger of distributing 
this polluted supply, and from this day the intensity of the 
disease began to abate, and within the month the number of deaths 
from cholera was less in the East End than in the^ other parts of* 
London. 

It would be possible to produce abundant further evidence as to 
the propagation of cholera, not to sQpak of typhoid fever, through 
the medium of drinking-water. • • 

But, from what has been already said, it wull be seen how vitally 
is the health of a town, especially in times .of epidemic; •disease, 
connected with its water-supply. Since then this is the case, let 
us turn to the water-supply of the metropolis as it is at present, 
and consider whether it is calculated to promote the interests of 
health. • 

The water at present supplied to London is drawn from three 
sources, namely, the rivpr Thames, the river Lea, and, thirdly, from 
deep wells sunk into the chalk formation. 

First, as regards the water drawn from the Thames, this is 
supplied regularly by five companies, namely, the Chelsea, West 
Middlesex, Southwark, Grand .Junction, and Lambeth Companies, 
and occasionally also by the East London Company. The intakes of 
these several companies are all situated within a few, miles of each 
other, above Teddington Lock, and are thus protected from contami- 
nation with the metropolitan sewage which is discharged into the 
river at Barking and Crossness.* • 

But how are these* intakui^ of the several companies situated as 
regards the sewage which enters the river above Teddington ? They 
manifestly enjoy no such iiAmuuity as regards this source of pollu-^ 
tion. The sewage of a population estimated at upwards of half a 
million enters the river above ^Teddington, and it is Thames water 
mixed with the sewage of this half-million of human beings that 
the companies abstract for the consumption of their ratepayers. 

It may naturally be asked how such a revolting practice can be 
justifiable even in the eyes of a board of directors whose interest it 
is to continue supplying such Numerous theories and apologies 
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^ known as the sd^-ptnification of river water is^eae 

of the most remarkable of the theories which have been startcki to 


soothe the consoience of the river-poUAter on the one hand, aAd of 
* the purveyor of polluted rivef- water on the other. 

As its name implies,, this doctrine alleges that noxious organic 
matters discharged into running water are rapidly destrc^ed in the 
course of a few miles’ flow. A doctrine more utterly dogmatic than 
this it is difficult to conceive, incC^much as it not only does violence 
to dll previous knowledge concerning the properties of organic sub- 
stances in general, but is unsupported by any facts or accurate obser- 
vations. On the contrary, the late Bivers Pollution Commissioners 
conclusively proved that water once polluted by sewage is but very 
slowjy purified, either by violent agitation on a small scale in the 
laboratory, or by the aeration to which it is subjected in passing over 
'Weirs and falls in a river-bed. Again, recent research clearly shows 
the extreme tenacity of life whidh^ is possessed by the low organisms 
OF bacteria which are supposed to be allied to those capable of com- 
munic^lting zymotic*'disease, a tenacity which will certainly not yield 
to the hardships of a few hours’ bath in river- water. 

Moreover, that the Thames water reaches the intakes of the 
water companies with a but slightly diminished quantity of organic 
matter, is unanswerably attested by chemical^'analysis. 

Owing to the official surveillance which for some years past has 
been kept over the metropolitan water-supply, the appearance of the 
water as it reaches the consumer is very different from what it is in 
the river itself at the intakes of the companies. For no company 
would now venture to supply water which was actually offensive to 
the eye. 

Of the eighty-four samples of Thames and Lea water that passed 
through my hands during the past year, nearly all were, as far as eye- 
judgment is concerned, unimpeachable. But it must not be supposed 
that this has always been the easel All of us must be able readily to 
'•call to mind occasions when the water drawn in London was, in 
appearance, not so far removed ftom that- of the river-water at 
Hampton. 

Now this amelioration, as far as thb appearance of the water is 
concerned, is effected by means of storage and filtration. By pro- 
viding ample storage capacity, the^^ companies are enabled to avoid 
drawing from the river when the latter is unusually foul or in high 
flood ; moreover, during storage a large proportion of the xnatters 
held in suspension by the running water is deposited. The Second 
process of purificatiofl, namely, filtration, consists in allowing the 
water to percolate through beds of fine sand and graveL Now when 
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not overtaxed and are f^nentlj cleans water leaves 
GCHmpanieB’ works perfectly dear^ and, when seen in small volntne, 
almost perfectly colourless. • * 

Bnt chemical analysis Bh(^s that this process of filtration through 
sand is very much less effective in dealing with those organic matters 
which are dissolved in the water than witl^ those which ^.re only held 
in suspension. Kecent research, moreover, ehows that filtration 
through a far greater thickness of sand than could be used by any 
water-company is quite inadequate to remove those minute organisms 
which are believed to propagate zymotic disease. • 

It is far from my desire to depreciate these precautionary measures 
taken by the water-companies, but I wish to point out that they are 
very distant from affordiflg any absolute safeguard. ^ , 

That the river- water supplied in Ijondon has undergone a marked 
improvement since.the days when the Thames was tapped at tew, 
Chelsea, Battersea, and Hungerford, ie^ undeniable and« palpable to 
all ; but what I wish to insist upofi is, that this improvement is 
m degree and not in kind. 

The Thames at Hampton is a river polluted with sewage just as 
is the Thames at B|ittersee, the only difference being that at 
Hampton it is fouled with the sewage of about half a million persons, 
while at Battersea it is liable to pollution by more than six times 
that number. • 

In order to effect an improvement in kind as well as in degree, 
it will be necessary to ^together abandon the river Thames as a 
source of supply. It has not been found diflScult to suggest substi- 
tutes for Thames water ; schemes have been proposed in which the 
sources of the Severn, the upland surface waters of Derbyshire, and 
even the waters of the Cumberland lakes, were to be called into 
requisition. 

These proposals, some of which are not a little startUng, were all 
made at a time when it was not known, as it now is, thpt the valley 
of the Thames abounds in water of the very best quality. I refer to 
the vast quantity of water obtainable from the chalk and oolite beds. 

Now it is to this source of pure water that the only Lc^don 
water-company which has entirely abandoned the polluted rivers 
flowing through the metropoKs has turned. Already, before 1866, 
and since, the Kent Company has continuously supplied water 
derived from deep wells sunk intp the chalk. 

Chemical analysis, and a consideration of the source of this deep- 
well water, are alike convincing as to its immeasurable superiority 
over Thames water. Over a space of many years this water has 
remained of almost uniform purity, and this wRhout being subjected 
to any artificial filtration at the hands of the company. 



V For this water has undergoni an ijiifcQitable process 
Alftratioti throiigh vast thicknesses of ^rbus strate, thus remd^hg 
nearly all matters in suspension, and reducing almost to 
organic matters in solution. This water, when seen in large volume, 
has a fine blue colour, which is not surpassed by the waters of the 
purest lake in Switzerland. 

Again, this water possesses a great advantage in maintaining an 
almost constant temperature throughout the year, whilst river-water 
is subject to great extremes of heat and cold according to the 
season. 

The quantity of this water available in the valley of the Thames 
must be very great indeed ; thus, in a small enclosure at Deptford, 
there are three wells 250 feet deep, of which one yields million, 
and the other t>wo each 4^ million gallons daily, and the engineer of 
the Kent Company states that this quantity could be greatly increased 
if required. • 

There is «nly one point in which this deep-well water is inferior 
to the river water, and that is iii respect of hardness. This hardness, 
although not in any way prejudicial to the wholesomeness of the 
water, is .disadvantageous for laundry, steam, and most other manu- 
facturing purposes ; it may, however, be almost -entirely removed, even 
on the large scale, by a process of softening to which I shall presently 
refer. 

Thus, without troubling the Derbyshire hills, or defacing the Lake- 
district with embankments and aqueducts, it is possible to obtain in 
and arpund London a plentiful and wholescme supply of water. It 
was in the following terms that the late Eivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners expressed themselves concerning this matter : — 

The supply of such water, either softened or unsoftened, to the metropolis 
generally, would he a priceless boon, and would at once confer upon it absolute 
immunity from epidemics of cholera. AVe are decidedly of opinion that the 
metropolitan copipanies should receive from your Majesty’s Government sanction 
for increase of capital, only on condition that such capital shall be expended on 
worL'S necessary for the supply of this palatable and perfectly wholesome beverage. 

The improvements and alterations in w^'iter-supply hitherto re- 
ferred to can only be realised by parliamentary measures, and are 
•wholly beyond the control of private individuals. I shall now turn 
I my attention to matters connected with water-supply which do lie 
within the scope of individual action and enterprise. 

First, as regards the softening €ff water. The so-called ‘ hard- 
ness ’ of water is occasioned by the presence of salts of lime and 
magnesia dissolved in the water. These salts decompose soap with 
formation of insoluble curds, and it is not until the whole of the Hme 
«nd magnesia has been precipitated as curds that a lather is ob- 
tainable mth soap. 
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Thus all it is^available for cleansing with soap, 

must be softened, deprived of its lime and magnesia salts in 

solution. Under ordinary circumstances this softening is effected by 
means of the soap itself, which refuses to lather until the whole of the 
lime and magnesia in the ^ater has[been removed as curds. 

Now soap is a veiy costly article,' and forms, ps is well known, a 
formidable item in household expenditiyre. Since far the greater 
proportion of this soap is not used in cleansing at all, but simply in 
preparing the water for this purpose, it follows that a very great 
household economy would be the result of employing some less costly 
article than soap for thus preparing the water for washing. 

Now such an article exists in the shape of lime itself, which, when 
added in the right proportion, effects this preliminary softening of the 
water at a very much cheaper rate. 

The process of softening water by lime is known as Clark’s process, 
and the following, numbers show what an exceedingly valuable process 
this is. Thus, to soften a quantity of water which requires 1 cwt. 
of lime, the cost by Clark’s process would be 8d., whilst if the same 
water were softened in the ordinary way with common yellow soap, 
to say nothing of the more delicate preparations in general use for 
toilet purposes, the post would amount to 47i. Is. 8d. 

Clark’s process is, however, only applicable to water which owes 
its hardness, entirely or chiefly, to the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia — so-called temporm^ hanhiess ; whilst water which is hardened 
by sulphate of lime or sulphate of magnesia — the so-called jper^ 
manent hardness — cannot be thus softened. The water supplied in 
London, both from the rivers and from the deep wells in the chalk, is 
particularly well adapted for softening by this process. 

There is at present but one company in the London district that 
supplies soft water well fitted for washing, and this company — the 
Colne Valley Company — furnishes this soft supply by treating with 
Clark’s process tlie hard water obtained from the chalk. Although 
this process is somewhat too cumbrous to be conveniently applied in 
private houses, yet in hospitals, workhouses, and large establishments 
it may be adopted with great advantage. 

By means of Clark’s process a considerable reduction in the 
amount of organic matter in the river water is also effected, this 
being mechanically carried down by the precipitated chalk. 

The second improvement in water which lies within the scope of 
private individuals is that of domestic filtration* 

The subject of domestic filtration is one which, in a town with a 
water-supply like that of London, possesses peculiar interest, and is 
of no little importance. Most people imagine that by once going to 
the expense of a filter they have secured fof themselves a safeguard 
which will endure throughout all. time without further trouble. No 
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for ^tbout preserviiig const^iit 
ii4i%^l^:be9ioi^g great w 

t|]^t tbe process wiU entirely failito purify the waterj h^t 

actually render it moip impure than before. For the accumula- 
tion of putrescent organic matter upon* and 'within the filtering, 
material furnishes a favourable nest for the development of minute 
worms and o^er disgusting organisms, which not imfrequently 
pervade the filt^ed water; whilst the proportion'* of organic matter 
in the effluent water is often considerably greater than that present 
before filtration. 

Of the substances in general use for the household filtration of 
water, spongy iron and animal charcoal take the first place. Both of 
these substances posgess the property of removing a very large pro- 
portion of ^^he oiganic matter present in water. They both, in the 
first instance, possess this purifying power to about an equal extent ; 
but whSreas the animal charcoal very soon loses its power, the spongy 
iron retains its efficacy unimpaired for a much longer time. Indeed, 
in spongy irpm we possess the mosi valuable of all known materials 
for filtration, inasmuch as, besides removing such a large proportion 
of organic matter from water, it has been found to be absolutely 
fatal to bacterial life, and thus acts as an invaluable safeguard against 
the propagation of disease through drinking-water. 

It is satisfactory to learn that in countries where the results of 
scientific research more rapidly receive practical application than is 
unfortunately the case amongst us, spongy iron is actually being 
employed on the large scale for filtration whgre only a very impure 
source of water-supply is procurable. I refer to the recent introduc- 
tion of spongy-iron filter-beds at the Antwerp waterworks. It 
would be very desirable that such filter-beds should be adopted by 
the London water companies until they shall abandon the present 
impure source of supply. 

Animal charcoal, on the other hand, far from being fatal to the 
lower forms of Hfe, is highly favom’able to their development and 
growth ; in fact, in the water drawn from a charcoal filter which has 
not been renewed sufficiently often,, myriads of minute worms may 
frequently be found. 

Thus spongy irod enables those who can afford the expense to 
obtain pure drinking-water even from am impure source; but this 
8ht)uld not deter those interested in the public health from using 
their influence to obtain a water-supply^ which requires no domestic 
filtration and shall be equally bright and healthful for both rich and 
poor. 

Many towns in Great Britain have abandoned an impure waters 
supply. Glasgow drinks the waters of Ldch Katrine ; Manchester is 
supplied by the unpolluted water collected on the high ground of 
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Derbyshire and Cheshire, and a Supplementary supply is now being 
brought, under protest of the Kyrle Society, it is true, from Thirl- 
mere in Cumberland. . ^ • 

How long will it be befofe London insists upon having the equally 
wholesome water which nature has brought far nearer our doors than 
Loch Katrine is to Glasgow or Thirlinere to Manchester ? We will 
hope that it may ^ot require another epidemic of cholera to teach 
the inhabitants of this city that, in the interests of temperance and 
health, the rivers Thames and Lea must be wholly abandoned as 
sources of water-supply. * 

Percy Faraday Franklakd. 
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‘THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA.' 

the article with the above title published last month, on page 7 
the figures of Mr. John liright s rarliamcntary return giving the number of Euro- 
peans in the Indian Military Department, each drawing more than 1 OOZ. a year from 
the Indian Treasury, and the total amounts drawn iby them, were, by an unfortunate 
error, very much understated, the argument being of course corrcspondently 
weakened. The total amount thus drawn by military Europeans is 5,958, 0G7^., 
instead of 4,736,000^. The total number of persons recerdng it is 12,930 instead of 
8,103. Of these the absentees number no less tlian 6,069, or not far from 50 per 
cent, of the whole ; and the amount received annually from the Indian Treasury by 
these absentees should have been given as 2,170,4847 instead of 815,7307 


J. Seymouk Keay. 
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SENT/, SENT/, *^NIMA MIA'. . 

[To the Italian language, eo rich in poetry, th^ Hymn, in 9 iir sense 
of the word, is almost unknown* Heligious exercises were supplied, 
within the Latin communion, with the Latin hymns : and hymns in 
the vernacular, both here and in Germany, may be considered, 1 pre- 
sume, as a product of the change which restored the use of the mother 
tongue in the services of our Church. 

Although the want has not been felt in Italy, the language in 
which Dante wrote cannot be incapable of the force and the com- 
pression, both in form and substance, proper to the Hymn. 

The circumstances may give a certain interest to this slight at- 
tempt at translating into Italian Cowper’s well-known hymn. Such I 
have found to be the case on the part of Italian friends who, since 
the translation was written, have given me the benefit of their skilful 
counsel.] 

I. 

Senti, senti, anima mia 
(Fu il 'SignolPe che sentia) ; 

Ges^ parla* e parla a te : 

‘Di’, Figliuo\o, amiMe?' 

^ The more usual Italian form would he ami. It is thus in modern render- 
# ings of the great threefold inten'ogation to Saint Peter (St. John xxi. 16-17). But 
in older versions 1 find afni iu Me, and an arrangement placing the pronoun after 
the verb is almost essential to the force of the original. I may cite the version 
of Antonio Brucioli (Venice, 1544), and that published by Quglielmo Boville 
(Lyons, 1552). 

Voi. XIV.— yo. 79 . 
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‘ Te legato sviijcolai^ 

Le tue piaghe ris^ai, 

FuoEvialfeo rimenai, ;> 

Notte in di per te mutai. 

III. 

• Vien la madre a quando a quando ^ 
n suo parto obbliando ? < 

Donna il pub) nol posso lo ; 

Mai non viene in Me 1’ obblio. 

IV. 

‘ L’ amor mio sempre dura ; 

Alto, pib d’ ogn’ altr’ altura, 

Tocca in gib le nere porte, 

Franco e fido, in fino a morte. 

V. 

‘ Tu la gloria mia vedrai, 

Se la piena grazia avrai ; 

Te del Trono meno al pie : 

Di’, Figliuolo, ami Me ? ’ 

® f Compartendo la yista a quando a quando.’— Dante^ jar» 126; 

two linqs of tliis Terse haye been thus rendered by an acbomplished' liU9^ 
i^ieiid:— ' 

La stia prole obblia talyolta 
Chi nel greihbo r ebbe accolta. 
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Ah ! Signor, mi duole il cuore 

Pel mio stance e fiaepo amore ; . 

* 

T’ amo pure, e vo’ pregare 
Che Ti possa nleglio amare. 


August, 1883. 


TT. E, a. 


[It may be convenient to append the original h]^n. 

• . • Ei>, Nineteenth CervturyJ] 

^lARK, MY SOUL ! ^ 


I. 

Hark, my soul ! it is the Lord \ 
*Tis thy Saviour, hear His Word ; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 

‘ Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me ? 


II. 

* I delivered thee when bound, 

And when bleeding; healed thy wound. 

Sought thee wandering, set th^ right, 

Turned thy darkness into light. 

III. 

‘ Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare % 

Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee. * 

» No. 260 in * Hymns Ancient and Modeni.l 

BB 2 
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IV.' 

‘ Mine i^'an unchanging love, 

Higher than the depths above, 

Deeper than the depths beneath, 

Free and faithful, strong as death. 


V. 

Thou shalt see My glory soon, 
When the work of grace is done ; 
Pai-tner of My Thi*one shalt be : 
Say, poor sinner, lov’st thouJVIe? ' 

VI. 

Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my^love is weak and faint ; 
Yet I love Thee and adoi-e ; 

O for grace to love Thee more. 



IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 


In an article I contributed to this Keview for June 1882, I 
endeavoured to show that the deplorable condition to which Ire- 
land had been reduced was the natural conseqifence of the unwise 
policy which has been pursued in its government ^ince* the year 
1868. I pointed out how lawlessness, encouraged by yielding to 
it,' and by legislation avowedly proposed under the pressure of 
violence and intimidation, had created a state of anarchy and in- 
security absolutely fatal to all hop^s of the advance of the country in 
industry and prosperity. I also explained my reasons for believing 
that the laws which bad been passed with regird to the o&cupation 
of land were opposed "to sound economic principles, and were not only 
ruinously unjust to the owners of land, but must also prove in the 
end injurious to thos^e for whose supposed benefit they had been 
passed, as well as to the public at large. Such were the conclusions 
I sought to establish more than a year ago in the article I have 
referred to. Fresh evidtjnce of their soundness is supplied ki what 
has happened in the eventful months that have gone by since it was 
written, and to this I desire now to call the attention of the public. 

I also propose to discuss in the following pages some of the schemes 
that have been suggested for curing the evils Ireland is labouring 
under, and further to point out how these evils and their causes are 
likely to affect the welfare of the Empire at large. 

In the first place I have to remark that, although the adoption of 
more severe and better directed measures for the repression of crimes 
of violence than those .which had* previously been tried in vain has 
been attended with cohsideralAe success, there are no signs <5f any 
improvement in the general welfare of the people of Ireland, or 
of any diminution of the spirit of lawlessness that prevails among • 
them or of their hatred for England. These feelings, though kept 
down for the time by strong pressure, have not been mitigated, and 
are obviously ready to break out again with the old violence if the 
pressure were withdrawn. Those halcyon days to which in 1868 wo 
were so confidently assured v^e might look ^rward as the fruit of 
the new Irish policy then recommended to the nation ^have not yet 
begun to dawn. On the contrary, the newspapers have been full of 
complaints of the dire distress which has prevailed in many districts ; 



most frmtful iUstncts we 
wi& the existence of general welfare amongst the 
^ j^ple.^ In both Housesnof Parliament speakers of the most oppo^te 
political opinions have concurred in ^ving very dismal accounts of 
the actual condition, and prospects for the future, of the population 
of Ireland. Mr. O’Connor Power in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Dunraven in the House of Lords, have more especially described 
the present state of things as deplorable, and have adduced very con- 
vincing evidence in support of their statements. Lord Dunraven has 
clearly proved by statistics, which I will not weary my readers by 
quoting, that, while after the potato famine of 1846 and 1847 there 
was a slow but steady improvement in the general welfare of the 
Irish people up to i:he year 1871, since that year (when the first of 
the new Land -Apts came into operation) there has been a marked 
•change for the worse. The extent of land under cultivation has been 
•diminished, and, as Lord Dunraven has shown, "this is not to be 
accounted for' by the change of arable land into pasture, since instead 
of an increase there has been a notable diminution in the numbers 
both of cattle and sheep, and in spite of a rise of prices the value of 
live stock in Ireland has fallen ofiT by above a million and a half. 
'The fisheries, which were already declining, have continued to dwindle 
<away, and Lord Dunraven says that ^ with scarcely an exception all the 
otlW industries in the country appear to be also languishing.’ Lord 
Carlingford, in replying on behalf of the Grovemment, did not attempt 
to contest the correctness of these statements of Lord Dunraven’s — 
all hechad to say was that there were encouraging symptoms of a 
mitigation of the exceptional pressure of distress in the west of 
Ireland, but he did not deny that the habitual condition of the 
people in these districts was as wretched as it has been described to 
be both by JVIr. O’Connor and the present Secretary for Ireland, nor 
could he point out signs of any real improvement in the general state 
of the country, of any advance in the skill and industry applied to 
the cultivation of the soil by the farmers for whose supposed advantage 
m much has been done, or of better employment for the labourers 
who hold no land. 

Hbw is this state of -things to beF'accounted for ? Why have we 
to lament this absence in Ireland of that progress which is always 
» going on in a healthy society ? Why is it that the country, instead 
of being richer, is apparently poorer than when Parliament, thirteen 
years ago, undertook the task of endtovouring to increase the wel^e 
of the Irish people, and especially of the tenant farmers, by a reform 
of the land-law ? We are told that the poverty and distress of Ireland 
arise from the fact that there is little^ employment to be found 
for the people, except in the cultivation of the soil, and tln^v^ 

. iieqae^^ is an over-competition fia: land^ But we 

again why is there no ^ o We are soine^^ 



' fields for tbe employmeiit ^ iadusj^ 

lijfts pr^ by the unjust measures of the British Parliam^t 
lA the last century for the ^iScouragemenib of Irish manu^tures. 
N^obody how defend these .measures, but their effect has long since 
passed away ; for more than eighty yegrs the Irish have had exactly 
the same facilities as the English and the Scotch for engaging in 
every branch of industrial enterprise, and in that time* in this island 
many important branches of manufacture have been begun, and have 
risen to prosperity. Had there been as much enterprise among the 
Irish as among their fellow-subjects on this side of the Channel, J;here 
was nothing to prevent them from achieving similar results. Nor 
does the want of capital account for the absence * of industrial 
enterprise in Ireland. .English capital would have flowed there in 
abundance if it bad not been discouraged from doing^so. * The want 
of natural resources in Ireland is another of the causes alleged for 
its backward condition, but this allegation cannot be sustained ; the 
evil is not that natural resources^ are wanting in Ireland, but that 
these resources have not been used as they ought to have been. 
Even agriculture, which forms the occupation of the great majority 
of its people, is notoriously carried on so badly that iti soil, it 
has been asserted, teould yield double its actual produce under 
intelligent cultivation. This is probably an exaggeration, but there 
can be no doubt that i^ie produce of its land ought to be far larger 
than it is. Sir K. Kane has also shown in his excellent work on the 
natural resources of Ireland that these resources would yield large re- 
turns of wealth to well-directed exertion in various branches of industry . 
These explanations cannot, therefore, be accepted as account- 
ing for the poverty of Ireland; the real reason why the country 
is so poor is very different, and has often been pointed out ; it 
is simply that enterprise and industry have not been encouraged 
by security. It is a truth universally recognised, that it is 
only by enterprise and industry that nations can hcfpe to rise to 
high prosperity and wealth, and ^ that they cannot flohrish as they 
ought if those who devote their ^labour or money to the work of 
production have not complete security that they will be allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of their exeftions. This ’complete security *never 
has been enjoyed in Ireland ; the want of it so far as agriculture is 
concern^ has long been complained of, but it has been felt also in« 
va^ouB other branches of industry. It would not be difB.cult to 
mention several promising industrial enterprises which have failed, 
oMhg to the losses suffered by their promoters from violence and the 
spirit of lawless combination among those whom they employed. 
M I am not mistaken, about half a ceutugr ago the business of 
aoid ships at Dublin was beginning to rise into 

importance, when it was driven away by conduct on the 
wasj^oondemued in language of just 
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}yj O’CosBell. No doubt Parliament and the Gov^ih^t 
bilk# been much to blame for allowing this state of inBeourity to 
^ i^se and continue ; it could not hav^ 4^ne bo if the adminiatration 
of Ireland had been wisely conducted, apd the faults of the people 
are chiefly to be traced to their having been misgoverned and mis- 
managed during a long course of years. Still we must recognise the 
fact that, however they may have been produced, there have been, 
and still are, great faults in the character of the Irish people, and 
that these faults have not only ^en the cause of the insecurity 
which has prevented industry from flourishing, but have also in other 
ways tended to keep Ireland poor. In addition to lawlessness and 
the disposition to enter into secret societies, which punish even with 
death all who venture to disobey their mischievous mandates, we 
must note among the faults of the Irish people their want of self- 
reliailce, and their being so easily led to look for an improvement in 
their condition, not to their own efforts, but to ‘what may be done 
for them b^ tSthers, and especially to what may be gained for them by 
political agitators. They have also the unfortunate habit of being 
content, to live on in a state of semi-barbarism, so long as they can 
obtain a supply of the merest necessaries from a patch of land they are 
allowed to mismanage as they please, when a very*small amount of well- 
directed exertion would enable them to obtain some at least of the 
comforts and decencies of civilisation. But they are apt to regard and 
treat as enemies all who urge them to such exertion and to abandon 
the wasteful practices to which they are wedded for better modes of 
cultivation. 

These faults of the Irish character, with the want of security to 
which I have adverted, fully account for the poverty of Ireland ; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that this poverty should have become worse 
during the last few years, because the measures that have beeii adopted, 
though they may have been well meant, were calculated and have had 
for their effect to make the enjoyment of property, and of the fruits of 
industry, not* more but less secure^ than formerly, and to encourage, 
not to cure, the chief faults of the Irish character. In proceeding to 
explain the grounds on which I hold this to have been the real ten- 
dency* of recent legislation with reglTrd to freland, I abstain from 
adding anything to what I have said iji a former article as to the 
•encouragement given to lawlessness by the repeated concessions to 
Irish agitators which have been recommended to Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers under the pre^ure of intimidation. The bad 
effects in this way of their policy have been so often exposed both in 
Parliament and elsewhere without eliciting from them any effective 
answer to the charge, ^bat it is needless to say more on the sulg^t. 
But the sense of insecurity which paralyses industry may arise fipom a 
different cause than violence and lawlessness, and is sure to be inmted 
whenever the government of a nation resorts to measures that 
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violate tbe rights of property. This important consideTation has 
been lost sight of in the recent land-legislation f<»r Ireland. There 
oan be no doubt that an amendment of ike law on that subject was 
required, and that, previqusly to the passing of the Land Act of 
1870, the efforts of tenants to improve their farms had been much 
discouraged by their not having sufficient fficilities for making 
improvements witbithe certainty of enjoying the fruits of the labour 
and money they might so employ. This chie*fly arose from defects in 
the law which I have elsewhere {pointed out,^ and which might easily 
have been remedied by means to which no just objections could have 
been made. But while it was very necessary to make it easier for 
tenants to apply labour and money to the improvement of their 
land with full security^ for reaping the benefit bf their exertions, it 
was not less necessary to take the utmost care that^T^at ^as done for 
this purpose should not affect the security of property generally. 
For the welfare 'of Ireland it was far more importwt that no 
mistake should be made on this poidt than that the land-law should 
be immediately improved. This law, as it stood under Mr. Card- 
well’s Act of 1860, was right in principle, and it was only owing 
to flagrant faults in its machinery for carrying that principle into 
effect that in exceptional cases it worked injustice, sometimes to the 
owners of land, more frequently to their tenants. And though its 
cumbrous provisions j;hrew difficulties in the way of the improvement 
of land, still in spite of these difficulties improvement was going 
on, if less quickly than was to be wished, yet very decidedly, and in 
the ten years in which this Act was in force a notable advance was 
accomplished in Irish agriculture. An amendment of the land-law, 
therefore, though highly desirable, was not of such urgent necessity 
as to require legislation before there had been time to ascertain how 
this amendment might be best effected, and by what means the real 
grievances of tenants might be redressed without doing anything 
which should tend to create a sense of the general insecurity of 
property, to increase the difficulties of landlords in Improving their 
estates, or to encourage those^ faults in the people which had 
contributed so largely to prevent the nation from rising to prosperity. 

In all these ways the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and the Arrears 
Act of 1882, were calculated to do harm. I thought so when they 
were proposed, and their actual working has more than justified 
tny apprehensions. On the all-importaut point of guarding in 
legislation against gpving aity shock to the sense of the security 
of property, the defects of these Acts and their evil results are too 
clear to be questioned. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
when any government or legislature deprjyes a large class of its 
subjects of property of which they have for many years been the 
recic^ised owners, without making them due compensation, the , 
* See this Beview for June 1882, pp. 287>90. 
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property ia itg lecu^ty temt be 
. ISror/U it less clear that, by operation of the Acts I Ismi. 
to, a very large proportion of the value of land in Ireland 


b^ taken away from tl:\pse whom Parliament had 


a ; very few years before recogpised as its undoubted owners, and 
of which no small amount had been bought under the provisions of 
an Act by which their titlfc to it was made a Parliamentary one. 
When the recent measmes were brought forward, it was denied that 
the owners of land would be deprived by their operation of any part 
of th^t which legally belonged to them, and to which their title 
rested not only on the recognition of Pai-liament, but on long and 
undisputed possession ; but the fact has now become so evident that 
any attempt to disjAite it has been virtuall]^ abandoned. We now 
know, beydnd all .doubt or question, that confiscation upon a very 
large scale has taken place in Ireland. It was begun by the Act of 
1870, by which it was soon found that the owners*of land had been 
practically deJTrived of no smftll^ proportion of the value of their 
property, those who had done most for the improvement of their 
estates and taken most pains to benefit their tenants being the greatest 
sufferers* * The evil, however, that was done by this Act, serious as it 
was, might in time have been got over if the declaration that it was 
to be a final measure, and that for the future contracts in Ireland 
would be respected and enforced, had been adhered to. But this was 
not to be; the confiscation begun in 1870 proved to be only a step 
towards the more sweeping confiscation effected by the Act of 1881, 
passed at the instance of the very Minister who l!n 1871 had so solemnly 
assured Parliament and the owners of land that the settlement then 
made would be maintained, and who had then urged such conclusive 
arguments against all the leading principles of the measure he now 
brought forward. And this measure has been worked with the same 
unblushing disregard of previous declarations and assurances which 
bad been displseyed in proposing it. 

When the Bill of 1881 was in progress. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in both Houses stated in the strongest manner that the most im- 
portant provisions it contains — ^those for establishing a new Land 


Court With power to«fix judicial rents — ^ere only directed against the 
exaction of excessive rents. It was acknowledged that as a rule the 
rents paid for land in Ireland were considerably lower than those 
usually paid for land of similar quality in England, and it was 
stated that all the new law was intended to do was to prevent more 
tiban fair rents being insisted upon in exceptional cases, so that isp, 
ilijury would be inflicted on those owners of land who had -dealt 
fwly with their tenantsi It was further stated that before judicial 
resdi were fixed, there would be a careful inquiry by competw^ 

. m the value of the to which they^ w 

orlter that the rents decreed by^ the Court might be xeaUy feir«v 
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riiia i^ftiitiofnf axid to provide the zneaas for propedy investi* 
gatliig the value of farms. * On the f^th of these assiiimi^ 
Parli^ent (very unwisely^ ^ I thought at the time) conaenled to 
pass an Act which was in flagrant violation of the first princip^ 
of sound legi^tion. We now know how far these assurances have 
been fulfilled. From the reports of the proceeding(b of the Land 
Court in the newspapers, and from the evidence taken during two 
sessions by a Committee of the House of Lords, as well as from other 
sources, we have very complete information as to the manner in 
which the new law has been worked. From all this information it 
is clear that there has been no serious attempt to ascertain by proper 
inquiry the true value of farms, and to fix the judicial rents accord- 
ingly ; still less has the rule been observed of makija^ reddctions only 
in the case of rents shown to be excessive. Bents which had been 
paid without diflftculty or complaint for periods of thirty, forty, or 
even over fifty years, have been reddced.^ Even whfti it was shown 
that the rent paid by the tenajat was the same as that to which 
the farm was subject when he had purchased the right of occupying 
it from a preceding tenant (thus proving that in his judgment the 
farm was not over-rented), * this has not prevented the rent from being 
reduced. With very few exceptions indeed, all the rents brought 
under the consideration of the Commissioners have been reduced, 
and the Lords’ Committee has reported that the average reduction 
made by the Land Court approaches 20 per cent., and rises in many 
cases to 30 per cent. The reductions decreed seem to have •been so 
irregular and so ‘ bap-hazard ’ as to defy every attempt to discover 
any other rule by which they can have been governed except the 
various views or caprices, or the greater or less desire for popularity, 
of the different sub-Gommissioners whose advice has been followed 
by the Court. The reductions awarded are stated by some of the 
witnesses to have often been as large or larger on rents which were 
already low as on those which were greatly higher. 

If the process of fixing judicial rents is to be continued as it has 
been begun, somewheae about one-fifth of the whole rental of Ireland 
will be taken from tfie formft owners of the land and made*over to 
their tenants. To a large proportion of the smaller proprietors this 

* I have been furnished with the’ following statement made hj a gentleman t% 
whmn 1 Idiow that perfect confidence maybe safely given. He says: *1 had four 
ti^antB who had paid their rents for tifty -seven years, and never had tdiem altered, 
dr in fact thought of aak lng for this until che Land Act came ; they then asked for a 

r^actioa and 1 sent Mr. , a large farmer and valuator under the Board of 

Wdidtsi to go over their farms and value them, telling him that if he went to cither 
X wished it to be on the tenants* sice. His valuation came to just about the 
xerhts they, were paying, and 1 wrote to say 1 would maSc no reduc^on, ccms^erlzig I 
a very good case, and that the men were very fairly rented.. However, when they 
4lni idto cbixrt they were all reduced, mid I was advised by zby lawyer that it 
money awiy to'^peal, 80 1 left v 
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botbiBg short of roio. In a zoiiltitude of cases, what is tdosh 
fl^th landowner will be the whole of his real income, even if the 
Sliced rents were for the» future to be regularly paid, of which there 
is Uttle prospect. There are probably but few small estates altogether 
free both from family charges imd from mortgages on which interest 
has to be paid. In many cases the margin left to the owners of 
land after meeting these demands was not more before these diffi- 
culties arose than what is now to be taken from them. Thus 
absolute ruin will have been inflicted by Parliament upon a numerous 
and important class in the community. Nor is it only the owners of 
land who will suffer; already many of those who had charges on 
land, often constituting their only income, have been reduced to 
destitution from the non-payment or reduction of the rents by which 
these charges oiigbt to have been met. 

Such is the account we are given of the manner in which the Land 
Act of 1881 has been administered, and of the effects it has produced, 
by the Committee of the House of Lords, and by the witnesses it 
examined. A reply to these statements has been published in the 
shape of a long paper of observations on the Fourth Report of the 
Committee by the Land Commissioners, but I do not And in it either 
a denial of the fact that the reductions they have* decreed in the rents 
formerly paid in Ireland have been as general and as large as had been 
asserted, or any satisfactory explanation of the principle upon which 
these reductions have been determined. The explanation offered is 
more especially unsatisfactory with regard to the general reduction 
of rents cwhich had been paid without complaint for a long course of 
years. The Commissioners also not only do not deny, but, on the 
contrary, expressly admit that there has been the want of uniformity 
in the decisions of the sub-Commissioners which has been complained 
of. They remark : ^ It appears strange that in a matter involving so 
many diverse conditions and circumstances, uniformity in the decisions 
of the sub-Commissioners should have been expected.’ Certainly it 
was not to be expected, but it affords a striking proof how false in 
principle the law they had to administer must have been, that we are 
now told that it was ‘ strange ’ to look for uniformity in their deci- 
sions, though the absence <of it obviously implies that those subjected 
to their jurisdiction have been treated with inequality and injustice. 
A landowner cannot but feel aggrieved when he finds that perhaps 30 
per cent, has been deducted from the rent he had been receiving, 
while his next neighbour in precisely similar circumstances may only 
have been deprived of 15 per cent. And no greater evil could have 
been inflicted upon a nation than to have the owners of property thus 
mulcted of a part of what legally belonged to them, at the absolute 
disoretion of men who have no rule or principle laid down for th^r 
guidance in exercising the terrible power entrusted to them, aiad who, 
whether justly or unjustly, have undoubtedly fldled to command the 
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confidence of the ^uMic. 1 have said that the aznoimt of income of 
which landowners are to be deprived is at the < absolute discretion’ 
of the sub-Coinznissioners ; for .though by the Act their decisions are 
liable to be reviewed by the* Land Commissioners, it is well known 
that appeals have so rarely been successful, even against decisions 
which have appeared to be manifestly unjust, that landowners are 
now generally advi^ not to appeal, although they may have what 
seem to be the strongest grounds for doing se* This is the advice a 
prudent counsel naturally gives to his client when the question is 
whether it is wise to incur the expense of appealing against a decree, 
however clear its injustice may seem, to a court which has been?found 
almost uniformly to reject similar appeals, and which has adopted the 
practice of giving no reasons for its judgments. .This practice of the 
Commissioners has contributed much to render almost nvgatory the 
right of appeal to them conferred by the Act on fhose who are dis- 
satisfied with the. decisions of the sub-Commissioners. 'When it is 
found that appeals are almost uniformly rejected, wlyle the public 
are left absolutely in the dark as te the reasons for their* being so, a 
person who may feel much aggrieved by the decision of a sub-Com- 
mission has no means of even guessing what would be the ppinion of 
the Commissioners om the grounds he might urge against it, or what 
probability there would be of his obtaining the relief which is gener- 
ally refused. 

The Gommissionefs state that they do not conceive it to have been 
the intention of the Legislature to require that the Court, in fixing 
judicial rents, should in each individual case give reasons for the 
result arrived at* On what they found this conclusion is not appa- 
rent, and certainly their refusing ail explanation of the grounds of 
their decisions has been unfortunate in its effects. Not only has it 
made it hazardous for those aggrieved to seek the redress Parliament 
had professed to provide for them, but it has also removed what would 
have been a valuable check on the misuse of the enormous power con- 
ferred upon the Commissioners. If it had been the rule that the Land 
Commissioners should state in public their reasons for the judgments 
they pronounced, it is improbable that these judgments would so 
generally have confirmed deq^ees of the sub-Commissioners. for re- 
ducing rents which had been paid without difficdlty for terms some- 
times exceeding half a century, or which had not been raised since 
money had been paid for the right of occupying their farms, subject 
to those rents by the tenants tp whom reductions were awarded. 

Strong disapprobation of the manner in which the new law has 
been administered must, I think, be felt by all impartial men who 
read the evidence given before the House of Lords’ Committee, and 
the very unsatisfactory defence of their conduct which has been 
offered by the Land Commissioners ; still, in justice to them and to 
the sub-Commissioners, it must be observed that the task assigned to 
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a new and striking proof h6w wisely the inexpedieh^ 
of referring to any such authority questions as to the terms of boh* 
tracts men make with each ether was insisted upon by Btirke, in the 
^ell-known passage in his admirable thoughts on scarcity, to which I 
'have already had occasion to lefer.^ But whether the law or its 
administrators may have been most to blame makes little difference, 
and if is elear that, under the Acts of 1870 and 1881, a confiscation 
of property has taken place upon a scale unparalleled as I believe in 
any civilised nation in modem times. And confiscation of this kind 
could not he inflicted, by the authority of Patliament, on the owners 
of one^ description of property without producing its natural effect 
of taking away the sense of security with respect to property of all 
kinds. Accordingly we find «that confidence in the security of 
property generally has been greatly impaired, while with regard 
to land it may be said to have been destroyed, and land has now 
become ahnost unsaleable in Ireland, at prices far below what could 
have been obtained for it even four years aga when the evil was 
already beginning. Capital which was flowing from England to 
improve Irish land to some extent before 1870 has ceased to do so ; 
not a shilling can now be borrowed here on" Irish security, and 
those who are unlucky enough to have previously lent money 
upon it /are anxiously looking for opportunities for withdrawing 
thdr investments even at a large sacrifice. 

The injury inflicted upon all classes in Ireland, where capital is 
so much needed, by having thus arrested its influx is incalculable, but 
it constitutes only part — ^perhaps not the chief part — of the evil 
which has been worked by recent legislation. Bemembering that the 
welfare of the whole population can only be increased by increasing 
the total produce of the national industry, and that of this total 
produce by far the largest part is" derived from agriculture, it is 
plainly of the highest importance that the land of Ireland should be 
cuitivated with skill; but^ as I have already remarked, this skill is 
sadly wanting. I Iiave never heard it denied, by any competent 
qbserver, that agriculture in Ireland, takihg the country as a whole, 
is carried on in a most barbarous and wasteful manner. There are^ 
or at least there were, many exception^ to the general rule, and there 
are fkrms^of which the number was gradually increasing up to 1870 
—which have been cultivated with a skill and success offering a 
striking contrast to what is to be observed on most others. Mr. Bencs. 
Jcm^’s and Mr. Mahontff’s pamphlets Have shown how very largely 
tlk lii^duce of the land has been increased under this better ctilriva*^ 

» See 
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of niore intelligeiit system of managp^ 

^fttr land than tbat to which they had been aeoustomed* Aiod 
H ii a which there is^ample evidence, that wherever we find 

iinproved cultivation in Ireland, the improvement has been chiefly 
dna» directly or indirectly, to the efFosts of intelligent and educated 
omers of considerable estates. They hs^ve had to stryggle in imuD^ 
eases against obstinate resistance, both active /tnd passive, from those 
for whose real good they were working; but patient perseverance had 
already accomplished much, and was in the fair way of accomplishing 
much more. Not only was a change for the better effected on tiie 
estates of those landlords who used their power and influence to 
restrain their tenants from resorting to some the worst and most 
improvident of their tiaditional practices, and to r^quirjs them to 
substitute better modes of cultivation; but the example of these 
better-managed fpms was beginning to make some impression on 
neighbouring tenants. The estates o^ judicious and improving land- 
lords thus became centres from which improvement wa^ gradually 
spreading in very many parts of Ireland. The change in the law 
has deprived the owners both of any inducemenj^ to take pa4ns in im- 
proving their estates^ and of the means of doing so if they wished it» 
Of this no better evidence can be given than that which is furnished 
by a very remarkable letter in the Times of P'ebruary 8, 1883, from 
a gentleman who signs himself ‘ Edward W. O’Brien, late Assistant 
Commissioner under the Land Act.’ This Act is called by Mr. O’Brien 
(who must naturally ^be disposed to regard it favourably from 
having been employed in its administration) ‘ a revolutionaiy mea^ 
sure,’ and he describes it as having produced a state of things which 
makes the further interference of Parliament indispensable. He tells 
us that — 

^ The State liaS reversed its policy. Hitherto it has relied on the initiative of 
the landlords to promote the improvement of the land. The fancfions which it 
expected of them •wensj it is true, imperfectly discharged, less thpugh their fault 
than through the circumstances in whidi they were placed. Still they did a large 
amount of valuable work, far more tha/i they got credit for. The motives for 
that initiative are now cutaway, and not that alone, but hy the complete eman- 
cipation of the tenants ne'V and peAaps insurmountable diflpculties are thrown in 
their way. Their places as promoters and organisers of industiicHis enterprise 
cannot be left void ; somebody mhst step into it.’ ^ 

Such is Mr. O’Brien’s account of the effect produced by the 
recent liund Acta in disorganising previously existing arrangements, 
which he acknowledges to have been at least partially sucoessful in 
pitoviding ior the improvement of land in Ireland. His testimpay 
upon this point IS of the greater value, because far from condemning 
the policy of the Acts of which he thus describes the operation^ he 
only sees in their effect a reason for going further in the same direc- 
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ti^ aad for adopting new measura conceived in the same spirit 
witb those that have wrought the evils which he recognises as now 
so urgently requiring a remedy. The effect Mr. O’Brien admits the 
new Land Acts to have had in putting a stop to the exertions 
of landlords to improve their estates has not been compensated 
by their tenants having been^ stimulated to greater industry and 
the adoption qf better modes of cultivation. On the contrary, it is 
certain, not merely that there has been no improvement as yet in this 
respect, but that already the new law is working in the other direc- 
tion. Small Irish tenants, when left to themselves, are notoriously 
apt tO' resort to very reckless and wasteful practices in order to get 
some immediate return from their land. The only effective check 
to this was that arising from the authority of the landlords, and 
that check Jms ;pow been removed. According to the best accounts 
of what is now" goii^g on, the consequence has been a manifest 
deterioration in the cultivation of the land, of ffhicli one of the 
worst and mos^ obvious signs ^ the now frequent neglect to keep 
open the mouths of drains. And»at the same time that the former 
check on mismanagement has beeh removed, a new temptation to 
exhaust tbeir land and then to leave it has been given to improvi- 
dent tenants by enabling them to sell their right of occupation. 
These sales are also calculated to cause the land to fall very often 
into the hands of men who have spent what money they possessed or 
could borrow in purchasing the right of occupying their farms, which 
they will be left to cultivate as they can, without capital to manage 
them properly, and without a chance of assistance from their land- 
lords. The accounts which are continually appearing in the news- 
papers of sales of tenant-right at extravagant prices show how fast 
this process is going on. The wit of man could have devised no^ 
scheme more ingeniously calculated to throw back Irish agriculture, 
to diminish the produce of the soil, and to make the rural population 
poorer and more miserable than before. 

There is another effect of the measures I have been considering 
which must not be left unnoticed. • Before they were adopted, signs 
were observable of the beginnings, at least, of a highly desirable 
change in the mode of ^ occupying Ij^nd. The smallest holdings, 
which would be idsufficient to maintain their occupiers in decent 
comfort even if they had no rent to pay, were gradually being con- 
solidated, or the land was being converted into pasture where, owing 
to the soil and climate, it could not be tilled with advantage. The 
former cottier tenants were either emigrating or seeking out and 
fiTidi/iig other employment for themselves. They did so under the 
pressure of that desire to escape from want and to better their condi- 
tion which in men of^all countries and in all times has been the 
mainspring of exertion and the source of all social improvement. 
Though the Irish peasants yielded with greater reluctance to the 
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necQi^t; f<^ a eba^ of life than men of a different 

race probably would have done, and though they bore longer the 
hardi^ips and misery of their lot, it was becoming more and more 
evident that they were not insensible to the motives which influence 
so powerfully the conduct of men in general, and that they were 
beginning to give up the sinallest holdings where their prospects 
were most hopeless. What I have now said applies chiefly to the 
wilder districts, but eten in those of a less ungpnial character there 
was a tendency to a gradual increase of the size of farms, as well as 
to an improvement in their cultivation. In this manner a great and 
beneficial alteration in the social organisation of Ireland was going 
on, slowly, no doubt, but surely. Had this natural process been 
allowed to proceed unchecked, still more had it been encouraged by 
judicious legislation, a change for the better in the condition of the 
agricultural population of Ireland would gradually have been brought 
about, which would have been nothing less than a social revolution. 
But, unfortunately, ^is natural process was interfered with; the imme- 
diate effect of the Land Act of 1870 yt^as somewhat to check the dispo- 
sition of the small occupiers to give up their hopeless struggle to win 
a decent livelihood) from patches of land where ^lie soil and q^mate 
were against them. The subsequent Act of 1881 and the Arrears 
Act of 1882 have had a far inore powerful operation in the same 
direction. They have encouraged tenants to cling more than ever to 
small holdings^ while tiiey have fostered their unfortunate want of 
self-reliance and their habit of trusting to what might be done for 
them by others instead of to their own exertions. This has done the 
more harm because it is to what could be won for them from Parlia- 
ment by political agitation that the people have been taught to look 
for help, thus giving a fresh stimulus to this agitation (which has 
long done so much to retard material improvement in Ireland) and 
increasing the influence of the agitators. 

The pernicious effects of unwise legislation have been augmented 
by no less unwise attempts that have been made to relieve distress in 
those parts of Ireland in which it ig chronic, by profuse gifts or loans 
of money both from the State and, from private benevolence. For 
many years it has been*tbe practice, whenever this chronic distress 
has been aggravated by one of those bad seasons which so often recur, 
to give relief to the sufferers .in food, in money, or in seed for the 
cultivation of their land. Within the last four years a large fund 
was raised for this purpose by the benevolent exertions of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. The money raised on this and on former occasions 
of the same sort has been spent ^in supplementing poor incomes and 
relieving distress,’ as Mr. O’Connor truly says, without doing any 
real or permanent good. On. the contrary, it has proved to be a 
cruel kindness to those whom it was intended to benefit. It 
has really injured and demoralised them, just as the agricultural 
VoL, XIV.— No. 79. C C 
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la^ourerB in the south of England were injured and d^oralised bj 

profuse parish relief given to them before the reform of the poor 
ikw in 1834. Of course, when starvation was imminent, the popula- 
tion in the distressed districts of Ireland could not be left to perish, 
but such a calamity might have been averted by means which would 
not have tended to perpetuate the state of things out of which the 
danger of it had grown. ^ Her Majesty’s Ministers are now, as if- 
appears, wisely refusing to grant help to the distressed, except through 
the poor law, while they also refuse to relax the provisions of that 
law with respect to outdoor relief. On the 22nd of June a discus- 
sion' was raised in the House of Commons, in which some of the Irish 
members pressed the Government very strongly to allow outdoor 
relief to be granted in the most distressed unions. In resisting this- 
demand, .Mr. J'revelyan conclusively proved the great mischief that 
would be done by acceding to it, and explained exceedingly well the 
importance of abstaining from any measures calculated to weaken iit 
the minds of. the people their *sense of the necessity of exerting them- 
selves instead of looking for help from others. Nothing could be 
more sound than his argument ; it is only to be much regretted that 
the principle he laid down so well was not understood and acted upoir 
sooner by Her Majesty’s Ministers. Had it bepn so, the Land Act of 
1870 would not have been passed, much less the still worse Acts by 
which it has been followed. 

The explanation I have now offered of the^ causes of Irish distress, 
and of the reasons why that distress has been aggravated instead of 
being diminished by the attempts made tp relieve it, is I am con- 
vinced, the true one, and it leads to an important conclusion as tft 
the policy that ought now to be pursued. The failure of the 
measures already adopted with regard to Ireland ought to teach us 
that, in those now to be taken, the principles of good gbvernment and 
of sound legislation which have been laid down by the highest 
«,uthorities ought not again, upon any pretence whatever, to be 
departed from. Judging, however, from the various schemes for 
improving the condition of Ireland that have been brought forward, 
and from the reception they have met with, there seems to be little 
ground for hoping that this useful l^son to* .be drawn from our past 
experience will be learned. Among these schemes, one of the most 
popular, but I fear also one of the' most visionary, is that for 
attempting to create a class of peasant-proprietors by the aid of the 
State. Though this project has been urgently recommended by the 
leaders of the Opposition, as well as by Irish members of the House 
of Commons, and though Her Majesty’s Ministers have also expressed 
an opinion in its favour, I do not think that it will stand the test of 
examination. Even If it were certain that Ireland would gain as 
much as is commonly supposed from possessing a numerous body of 
peaaaantrpiopnetoTs, it. would stiW xemain to be considered wb^her it 
is possible to create such a class artificially, and whether anything 
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but eyU could result frotu attempting to do so. No government or 
legislature can confer upon men who do not possess them the 
qualities of patient and persevering industry and thrifty which are 
necessary to enable peasant-proprietors to cope with the difficulties 
they must encounter. These difficulties are very formidable ; the 
life of those who depend for their subsistence on the cultivation of 
small portions of land, whether as owners oy occupiers, is. everywhere 
found to be a hard one, unless perhaps in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, and when certain special kinds of produce are raised. 
Even a mere livelihood can seldom bo obtained by such persons without 
excessive toil, and the closest and most pinching economy. How 
much this is felt in France is shown by the fact (which has been 
stated on the authority of M. Decouteux, Professor pf Sural Economy 
in the Institute of Paris) -that out of eight millions of propi;ietors in 
that country three millions are exempted from the payment of taxes 
because they are inspribed on the list of ‘ indigens.’ ^ Lady Verney ® 
has published a very graphic account. of the life of French pea- 
sants, and has shown how difficult# they find it to support them- 
selves, with all their wonderful * thrift and industry. In these 
qualities the Irish are far inferior to them, and .are therefoye* much 
less fitted to struggle with the difficulties they would have to contend 
with from the soil and climate. The wilder parts of the western 
counties, moreover, are altogether unsuitable for cultivation, and 
even in the more fertile districts of Ireland it may well be doubted 
whether small proprietors, even if not under the deadening influence 
of having been placed oji their land by State-aid, could maintain 
themselves in comfort. Experience proves tliat small farmers lie 
under great disadvantages in competing with those who occupy large 
farms. They cannot possibly cultivate tlieir land with equal 
economy becadse they are unable to apply the principle of the 
division of labour to the same extent. In England there is a 
tendency towards a gradual absorption of the smallest farms in 
larger ones, and I remember many years ago one of the best farmers 
in the north of England pointed out»to me that this process must go on, 
because land cannot be well and economically cultivated upon a very 
small scale. He said that* small ^grms implied small fields, and thi^jb the 
mere increased cost of ploughing land in small fields, from having to 
turn the plough so often, became a very serious disadvantage to the 
small farmers in their competition with those who held larger farms. 

And it is not only in agriculture but in every other branch of 
production that in the progress of society the small producer 
becomes more and more unable to compete with the large one. 

In my own memory the small com mills which were to be found 

• 

♦ See the evidence of Mr. H. M. Jenkins before the Commissioners of Agriculture, 
question 68, sec. 63. 

* Se6 Crnitsmporary Mevim for April 1882. 
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Mattered over the country, which they contributed so much to adorn, 
have very generally disappeared, and the flour consumed by the 
population is either imported, or ground in large mills where all 
m^ern improvements can be used. In like manner small tradesmen 
and artificers are giving place throughout the kingdom to large 
establishments, in which the tli vision of labour and economy, both in 
production and in the management of business^ can be carried to the 
utmost, and we find that there is a continually increasing tendency 
to concentrate both production and retail trade in the hands of great 
capitalists or great companies. There is much in the change which 
is ^oing on which we cannot observe without regret ; it is painful to 
see the lot of the smaller shopkeepers and producers of various goods 
gradually becoming a harder one, and their number diminishing, 
while huge establishments and companies increase. But, on the 
other hand, we must not forget that the increase and cheapening of 
production means a better and more abundant* supply of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life to the whole population, and a general 
improvement in the scale of Imng. And instead of the class of 
men who used to carry on trade and production on their own account 
on a amaall scale, and who are now gradually disappearing, another 
class is growing up of men who find *in the higher employments 
under capitalists or under companies (in which sometimes they 
become shareholders) perhaps ,a better and more assured living than 
they could make by doing business for thernsblves. 

No one has as yet dreamed of any interference on the part of the 
State^to enable the small tradesmen to hold their ground against the 
great capitalists ; it has been understood that it would be madness to 
attempt to stop the irresistible tide of change, which under the opera- 
tion of economic laws is gradually advancing and altering the organisa- 
tion of society. The operation of these economic laws will be found 
as irresistible with regard to Irish peasants as it is proving to be to 
the small trs^desmen in country towns and villages, and an attempt to 
create in Ireland a class of small proprietors is, therefore, in my opinion 
doomed to certain failure. If there were no other obstacle to the 
success of such an attempt, an insurmountable one would be found in 
the difficulties these small proprietors would be exposed to in bad 
seasons. Such seasons will always occur from time to time, and 
must in all countries, and under all circumstances, cause losses and 
difficulties to the cultivators of the soil. In the earlier stages of 
society bad seasons bring with thepa extreme privation, and some- 
times absolute famine, to the tillers of the land. In our more 
advanced state of civilisation this does not happen, because the 
organisation of our society provides a safeguard against such extreme 
evil. Trade secures ^us a supply of "food from abroad, and though 
bad seasons still bring their difficulties to the whole community, and 
especially to the farmers, these difficulties are far less serious than 
they were. Farmers, if they have sufficient capital and intelligence -to 
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caary on their business as they ought, calculate what are likdiy to he 
their average returns, taking one year with another, and make their 
arrangements accordingly, so that it is oi^y a very exceptional 
succesdon of bad harvests whicH ought to hurt them seriously. But 
the case is different with regard to those who cultivate small 
properties of their own. Such men Save seldom the means of 
passing through even • a single bad year ^without suffering great 
privations, and two or three bad years in succe^ion generally bring 
them into very deep distress. To escape from absolute destitution, 
they are often compelled to borrow*money on the security of their 
land, and thus it comes about that general indebtedness usually 
becomes the scourge of a state of society resting upon peasant-pro- 
prietorship. • 

From the difficulties and distress to which peasairt-prcrprietors 
are liable from bad seasons, the agricultural labourers of England 
are exempt, and, except in those of the southern counties which 
have not yet entirely recovered from the fearful deterioration of the 
moral and social condition of the whrking classes produced by the 
maladministration of the Poor Law before its reform in 1834, they 
enjoy far more of the comforts of life than any pe&sant-propriefors of 
whom we have an account. * In this county (Northumberland) the 
agricultural labourers are well fed, well clothed, and now also for the 
most part well lodged, the wretched dwellings which were common fifty 
years ago having almost entirely given place to good and comfortable 
cottages. If we enter one of these cottages, we shall generally find 
in it a pleasing air of cleanliness and comfort, with good furniture 
and books, and prints on the walls, bearing evidence of the welfare 
and civilised tastes of its occupier. In all the outward circumstances 
that contribute to make life happy, they have a great advantage over 
the small holders of land in other European countries, and the ad- 
vantage is still greater to their wives, who know nothing of the cruel 
drudgery which is the lot of peasant women in France. And this supe- 
rior welfare of the English agricultural labourers has been little, if at 
all, affected even by the almost unexkmpled succession of bad harvests 
we have had in the last spven or eight years. In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, every bad year leads to intense distress among the small occu- 
piers, and if they were converted into owners instead of occupiers this 
would still be the case. I do not put forward these considerations 
with the view of suggesting that measures should be adopted in 
order to bring about a change in the social organisation of Ireland by 
which the petty occupiers of land should be made to become labourers 
for hire ; I should strongly disapprove of any endeavour to effect such 
a change artificially. What I maintain is, that these are matters 
which ought to be left to regulate themselves by the operation of 
economic laws, and that only mischief results from the interference 
of the State with regard to them. A terrible mistake was committed, 
as I have tried to show, when an attempt was made to bolster up by 
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p[r6¥ailed in Ireland^ and it iKTotild be to i^peat this; mistake^ 
Iteliament were now to seek for an escape from the evils produced^ 
bj the false steps it has already tak^, by the passing of fi^h laws 
for the purpose of converting the peasantry of Ireland either into 
labourers or into landownersi 

Another favourite scheme for the relief of Irish distress is that a 
large reduction of wRat are supposed to ]>e the superflitous numbers 
of tile people should be eflFected by a great system of emigration at 
the expense of the State. I do not doubt that emigration may be 
very valuable for the relief of certain districts from what has been 
called a local congestion of population, but I am convinced that 
emigration, in order to be really useful, must be effected either by 
the spontaneeus efforts of the emigrants, and of those who expect to 
benefit by their departure, or by the aid of private benevolence, and 
that there are insurmountable objections to large system of 
emigration, carried on at ihb public cost under the direction of the 
Government. The Government*c 9 uld not undertake the conveyance of 
emigrants to a new home without arresting, or at least very greatly 
checking, the voluiftary exertions of those who wish in this manner 
to better their conditions. If free passages were given to emigrants 
who could not find the means of paying for them, very few indeed 
would go at their own expense. The consequence would be that, if 
not the whole, much the greater part of the very large sums of money 
which are now applied to this purpose without any demand on the 
publip pufse, would have to be supplied^ from the Treasury, thus 
imposing a needless and unjust burthen on the taxpayers, and this 
burthen would be incurred to no purpose. In all probability the tide of 
emigration would be checked instead of being increased by the inter- 
ference of the Government. The State would also incur an inconvenient 
and dangerous responsibility both as to the selection of emigrants and 
as to the mode of sending them out, and of providing for them when 
they reached their destination. If the most distressed families and 
those least able to help themselves were sent to the United States and 
to our own Colonies, remonstrances it would Ijc impossible to disregard 
would soon come^ from the Govemmohts of both. Already the sending 
out of only an insignificant number of paupers has led to loud com- 
plaints in the Umted States, and to the sending back of those who had 
arrived. If, on the other hand, the best labourers were selected and 
sent out, there would be not less ioud nor less just remonstrances 
from the counties which would thus be deprived of their most useful 
hands, while left to bear the burthen of the distressed and incapable 
among the population. The responsib^ity for the emigrants after 
their arrival would atso be very onerous. When emigrants find their 
way out for themselves they know that they must depend upon their 
own exertions, they make ^ery great exertions accordingly, tod submit 
to the hardships they must generally at first encounter.; but if the 
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bad Bent them out, they would know that it could not leave 
them to Btarve or to become a burthen to the places where they had 
been sent, and their efforts to help themselves would undoubtedly be 
greatly relaxed. The difficulties which woufd thus arise could not 
tail to prove exceedingly seribjus. Again, if emigration were carried 
on by . the State, it would not only be impossible^ to prevent the 
a,buse of giving free j^assages to persons able to pay for, themaelyes, 
but it would also be ^fficult to avoid the risk* of sending away too 
many or too few emigrants. If more were sent than real necessity 
required, it is obvious that the productive power of the nation would 
be injuriously diminished ; if too few, the desired relief would not be 
obtained. And the very fact that men might expect free passages 
to some place offering to them greater advantages .than they enjoy in 
their own country would tend powerfully to prevent them from 
making the efforts they might to improve their lot at home^ and 
would thus impeda the advance of the nation in wealth and pro- 
sperity. No evidence has been, or I believe can be, addyced that the 
population of Ireland is at all larger than it could well .maintain 
if its industry were properly exerted and directed ; surely, therefore, 
it could not be good policy to spend public money in encouragkig the 
Iri^ people to try to better* their condition by leaving their native 
land, instead of by endeavouring to develop and improve its resources. 

These were some of the reasons which in 1847 and 1848 induced 
the Government of that day to refuse to comply with the very urgent 
demands that were pressed upon it to undertake the task of sending 
from Ireland, at the public expense, a large number of those who 
had been left destitute by the failure, in two or three successive 
seasons, of the crops of potatoes oh which they had depended for 
subsistence. After full deliberation the Cabinet of Lord John Bussell 
came to the conclusion that, while it was most desirable that many of 
the people thus reduced to grievous distress should seek elsewhere 
for a living, they could not safely be enabled to do so^at the public 
expense, and that it would be wise to limit the interference of the 
Government in the matter to the two objects of guarding against the 
great abuses which had occurred •in the conveyance of emigrants 
across the Atlantic, and of aiQprding to those who went to British 
Colonies all the assistance in finding employment for themselves 
which could be granted to*them without the risk of encouraging^ 
helplessness. Measures for these purposes were adopted with the 
cordial and very efficient aid of, the Colonial Governments in North 
America. The result of this policy was that in the six years ending 
December 31, 1852, the total number of Irish emigrants is stated by 
the Emigration Commissioners, in their report for 1853, to have been 
1,313,226. These were the six years in whiclf the distress in Ireland 
produced by the potato blight was most severe, and in which it 
might have been feared that it would be most difficult for the desti- 
tute population to find the means of seeking new homes without the 
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pecubiaiy aid of the State ; jet without anj such aid the above lar^ 
humber of emigi-ants, which it was generally believed at the time was 
quite as large as was desjrable, left Lreland, chiefly for North America. 
The whole expense incurred, with the 'exception of the small cost of 
superintendence, and a sum voted by* Parliament in aid of the 
hospitals established in the North American Colonies for the relief 
of the sick, ^ was provided for without any depaand on the British 
Treasury. By far the largest part of the expense was met by remit- 
tances made by the first emigrants to assist their friends to follow 
them. So early as 1 849 it was believed by the Emigration Com- 
missioners that three-fourths of the Irish emigration was paid for in 
this manner, .and in 1853 they state in their Eeport that the amount 
returned to them by the principal mercantile houses connected with 
America, of the remittances of this kind made through their hands in 
six ygars, was no less than 7,520,000i. There must have been much 
more money remitted for the assistance of emigrants by their relations 
through othei* channels, of which the Commissioners had no means of 
obtaining “any account, and, in addition to what was received from 
abroad, large sums were contributed at home in aid of emigration by 
Irish landlords and others. I believe one Irish landlord alone, the 
late Lord Fitz william, spent no less than 50,0001, in enabling those 
of his tenants who were reduced to the greatest distress to emigrate. 

There was a large diminution of the number of Irish emigrants 
after the year 1854, when the unusual distress caused by the destruc- 
tion of potatoes by the disease had been to a great degree surmounted, 
but st;ill up to the present time there has been a large, though 
fluctuating, emigration from Ireland, and a very large proportion of 
its cost has been defrayed by remittances from settlers to friends 
they have wished to assist to join them. It appears by the papers 
relating to the census that have been laid before Parliament that 
somewhat more than two millions and a half of persons had emigrated 
from Ireland in the thirty years ending in 1881. A paper laid last 
year before the House of Commons by the Board of Trade, also shows 
that remittances to a very large amount continue to be made by 
settlers in North America to their friends at home, most of these 
sums 43eing meant to assist emigration. The 'amount remitted last 
year in this way to the United Kingdom was above a million and a 
^ half, and I believe that double that sum is supposed to be paid annually 
for emigration by money provided from private sources at home or 
abroad. Unfortunately, I am not aware of any accessible information 
as to the proportion of this large expenditure which is incurred on 
account of emigrants from Ireland, but I cannot doubt that both the 
money expended without making any demand on the Treasury for 
Irish emigration, and the number of emigrants so sent out, must be 
so considerable as to make it highly inexpedient to take any steps 
which might be calculated to interfere with the tide of natural and 
healthy emigration which is now going on upon so great a scale. 
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without cost to the State. Even the comparatively small grants in 
aid of emigration hitherto made from the public purse I consider to 
be of very questionable expediency, as they are calculated to check 
voluntary exertions. To go farther, and embark in a great scheme 
of State-emigration, would, lam persuaded, be most unwise, and prove 
most mischievous.® • 

There is only ong more of the schemes proposed foi;the improve- 
ment of Ireland, to which 1 think it necessary to advert — it is that 
for the undertaking of great works for the reclamation of waste land 
at the cost and under the direction of the Government. Though 
this project has had some very enthusiastic advocates, its impractica- 
bility seems to have been too generally recognised _ to leave any 
occasion for my saying much about it. Even if it could be shown, 
which it certainly has not been, that there is any consjiderable extent 
of waste land in Ireland which could be made to pay for being re- 
claimed, it would still remain to be proved that the work could be 
undertaken with advantage by the State. Experience is very de- 
cidedly opposed to the belief that industrial enterprises can be 
successfully carried on by Governments. The failure of the national 
workshops in Paris after the revolution of 1 848*affords a conspicuous 
example of the results to be expected from such attempts, and I am 
not aware that a single instance can be quoted of success in trying to 
carry on the work of production with public money, and under the 
direction of Government officers. Industrial enterprises seem never 
to prosper except in the hands of men acting under the stimulus of 
their own interest, and it is irrational to suppose that the wealth of 
a community can be increased by withdrawing money by taxation 
from private individuals who would use it under this stimulus, in 
order that it may be applied with less eflBciency by the State. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that to take money for such a purpose from 
the Imperial Treasury for the exclusive benefit of one part of the 
United Kingdom would be unjust to the general taxpayers. 

Similar objections would generally apply to the employment of 
public money in other industrial cfnterprises, but I am not prepared to 
assert that there may not possibly be some great works, such as the 
construction of railways, whicKwould so facilitate production in Ireland 
that they might fitly be executed at the cost of the State in the 
present condition of that country. It is, I think, owing to a whole- 
some jealousy and fear of abuse that it has been left mainly to* 
private enterprise to create J:he magnificent works which in the 

® Since these observations were written I have learnt that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have a scheme in contemplation for settling 10,000 emigrants from the west of 
Ireland on farms of wild land in the Dominion of Canada. I see no grounds for 
hoping that such a scheme can end'otherwise than in fhe complete disappointment 
of all concerned in it. In order to succeed as a settler on wild land a man must 
possess not only industry but skill, with habits of prudence and self-denial. Will 
the intended settlers possess these qualities, and if they should, would they need any 
aid from the State ? 
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laft ^ jeaxs have been aooomplished in England a^d^^^ 
llec^ndy and among the few of such works wh^ch form an except^ 
to by baying been effected by public money, the greater 

number have only served by their result to show the wisdom of 
the rule generally followed. StiU it must be admitted that the 
xnistakes made by Parliament and the Government have brought 
about a state ^of things in .which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
that public works shogold be executed in Ireland by private enter- 
prise; if therefore it can be shown that there aio any which are 
really wanted, and well calculated, to promote the development of 
its resources, it would not be unreasonable that they should be 
executed at tlie public cost, or by the help of the public credit? 
though this ought only to be allowed after very strict inquiry into each 
case in which it may be proposed that assistance should be given. 

Perhaps it may be asked what, then, is to be done ? Ireland, it is 
said, cannot be left in its present state ; Parliament must do some- 
tki/ag. I would answer that it;would be the merest folly to allow the 
supposed necessity for doing something to drive Parliament into 
measures from which there is no rational ground for expecting real and 
permanent benefit, apd which would be more likely in the end to 
aggravate the evils they were intended to cure. The case of Ireland may 
be likened to that of a man who has put himself into the hands of quacks 
in the hope of getting rid of some real or fancied ailment, but who after 
long using their various nostrums, finds himfelf much worse than 
when he began. Such a man, if he were wise, would then consult 
some really scientific and honest physician, who would very likely say 
to him,** You certainly are very much out of health, but I can hold 
out to you no hope that any medicine I can prescribe will make you 
well again ; what I advise is that you should leave off the drugs you 
have been taking, and observe a strict regimen, trusting that in time 
nature will restore you. I will give you what I can to help this pro- 
cess, but medicine can do little for you; it is to nature, if not 
thwarted by mistaken treatment, with time and patience, that you 
must look for regaining even so much health as you enjoyed before 
you began the unfortunate course of doctoring which has done you so 
much Jiarm.’ So it is with Ireland ; j^at unhappy country has for 
nearly fifteen years been in the hands of political quacks. Under their 
advice, which has been followed with unfaltering obedience, strenuous 
Attempts have been made to improve its condition by measures which 
are not denied to have been in direct^ contradiction to the principles 
laid down by the greatest political writers, and to the economical laws 
which (as these writers have explained) govern all human society. It 
was contended — and Parliament unfortunately accepted the plea^ — 
that the greatness of the evils to be dealt with justified a departure 
from principle, and that economia laws might be good for the inha- 
bitants of Jupiter and Saturn, but could not be allowed to stand in 
the way of measures designed for the relief of a people suffering like 
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the Mfilu W wofa a defence was offered for l^e proposals of the 
Govenmient, it cannot have been remembered that little can really 
be done to improve the condition of any people except by themselves, 
that the effect of what is don^ for them by a Government is often the 
very opposite of what it is*intended to be, and that measures which 
involve a departure from sound principle invariably prove in the end 
to do harm instead of good to those they*are meant to^benefit. 

The economic laws by which human society is governed proceed 
from the same divine wisdom as the physical laws to which men’s bodies 
are subject, and as surely as a mail’s disregard of physical laws leads to 
disease or death, every violation of economic laws is followed '‘by its 
appropriate punishment in the evils it brings upon the nation that is 
guilty of it. This is what Ireland is now feeling ; the evils it is 
suffering under are only the natural results of the unwise measures 
that have been adopted, and there is no hope that these evils can be 
cured except by returning to the jDolicy of obedience to economic 
laws. We cannot expect that the injury done by past mistakes can 
be speedily repaired, or that IrelaPnd, even if now wisely and firmly 
governed, could in less than several years recover the ground she 
has lost since 1868, when a new system* of Irish policy was 
entered upon, in reliande on magnificent but delusive promises 
as to the wonders of good it was to effect. But though no 
rapid change for the better can be looked for, Ireland, like the 
man who has been the victim of quacks, may hope in the end 
to obtain relief from her troubles by discarding quackery. There 
is no reason why sh£ should not in time rise to a prosperity 
she has never yet enjoyed if her people will but cease to seek in 
aid from the Government for an improvement of their condition, 
which can only be worked by themselves, and will learn to rely on 
their own exertions. But this can only be looked for when the 
Government shall on its side relinquish its fruitless and mischievous 
attempts to do what is beyond its power, and confine its efforts 
to maintaining for all its subjects security for their persons and 
property, and to removing whatever obstacles may now stand in 
the way of the free development of industry. This is all that can 
be done with advantage by apy Government in order to promote the 
welfaire of its subjects. A Government may indeed, and should, pro-* 
vide absolutely necessary lelief for the really destitute (which may 
be done without producing evil consequences by a good and well- 
administered, poor law), but, if it goes further, and attempts to 
enable any part of the population to escape from privation, and 
obtain a larger share of the comforts of life otherwise than by their 
own honest exertions, it must injuriously weaken the motives which 
in human society, as constituted by divinb wisdom, impel men to 
effort, and are the mainsprings of industry. A further and a fright- 
ful cause of demoralisation is added when men are led by the acts ^pf 
a Government to look for an improvement in their condition, not 
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to what may be done for them, instead of to what they do for 
th^xnselves, but to advantages they may gain by having unjustly 
given to them that which rightfully belongs to others. This is what 
has been done by recent legislation in Ifeland. 

In the preceding pages I have only considered what ought to be 
the character of the economic legislation adopted for Ireland, with- 
out touching on the more difficult question as to Jiow the dangers of 
its political condition are to be met? These dangers are most 
formidable. Almost half of the Irish members of the House of 
Commons have declared themselveS to be more or less in favour 
of whit is called ‘ Home Kule,’ while the result of the election for 
Monaghan indicates that in the next Parliament a still larger pro- 
portion of the Irish representatives will be pledged to the same 
opinion. This proves that a feeling exists in the Irish nation which 
must ipake its being governed by the British Parliament a matter 
of extreme difficulty. Nor is this the whole or even the most serious 
part of the eviL That there should be a large number of members 
in the House of Commons who,* instead of seeking to promote 
good legislation and government for the whole British Empire, 
are persistently endeavouring to thwart and embarrass the action 
of Parliament and of the Government, till they can gain their 
object of obtaining a separate legislature for Ireland, constitutes so 
grave a peril as to call for immediate and serious consideration. 
There are some persons who believe that the only way to meet this 
difficulty is to grant the demands of the ‘ Home Rulers,’ and allow 
a Parliament to sit in Dublin to deal witti Irish affairs. The 
number of persons on this side of the Irish Channel who are prepared 
to adopt this expedient seems as yet to be very small, but there are 
alarming signs that the number may not be so small of those who 
would be willing to make some concession at least to the Home Rule 
party in the hope of averting a struggle, I am, therefore, anxious 
to make some remarks in order to show, in the first place, that it is 
absolutely nece^ary for the welfare, and even for the safety, both of 
Great Britain and of Ireland that •the two islands should remain 
under the authority of one strong Government^; and, secondly, that 
any concessions which could be made tnHhe Home Rule party could 
have no other effect than that of increasing their power in pressing 
for a complete surrender to their demands ; so that, unless the nation 
is prepared for this surrender, it ought to take its stand at once 
upon maintaining the authority of the Imperial Parliament un- 
impaired, and ought resolutely to refuse to give one inch of ground to 
those whose object is the breaking up of the United Kingdom. But 
this subject of the political condition of Ireland as affecting that 
of the whole Empire is*too large to be entered upon at the end 
of an article ; I must therefore reserve what I have to say upon it for 
another number of this Review. 


Gbet. 



THE LIBERAL IDEA AND THE COLONIES. 


Wo lately heard 

A strain to shame us : keep you to yourselves, 
So loyal is too costly I Friends, your love 
Is hut a burthen : loose the bond and po. 

Is iJiis the tone of empire? — T ennyson. • 


According to the most recent calcmlations the population of the 
globe maybe reckoned at 1,400,000,000. Of this number upwards of 
100,000,000 speak the English language, and inherit, and for the 
most part are proud of inheriting, the common traditions of English 
history. 

Within a period not very remote this English-speaking population 
will be the most numerous community enjoying the gift of a common 
longue upon the face of the earth. It may at first sight seem arrogant 
to talk of a time when French, German, and Italian will be, compara- 
tively speaking, provincial and unimportant forms of speech, but it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to predict that such must be the case within 
a period which it is not impossible to forecast. When we enumerate 
the countries in which English is not only the language of the present, 
but seems absolutely certain to be the language of the future, we 
shall be able to realise the grounds upon which so sweeping an asser- 
tion is based. 

In area these countries cover no less than 10,841,000 * square miles, 
or eighteen times the extent of 'Germany, France, and Italy united ; 
they comprise three-|burths of the North American continent ; the 
giant island of Australia, itself as large as Europe deprived of Jtussia ; 
and New Zealand, the England of the southern hemisphere. All these 
are, practically speaking, ^ng^ish for all time and in their entirety. 
Add to them our African colonies, where in the long run English must 
prevail,^ and lastly the innumerable ports and islands, east and west, 
north and south, where our language is the instrument of government, 

' Not induding India. 

• The present white population^of the Cape and Natal is 318,000, of whom 157,000 
are English. There is, however, a rapid and increasing immigration, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. The balance of population is therefore daily altering in favour of 
the English element, a fact which has been too much overlooked of late. 
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Qf epiom^ce, of religioDj and of intercolwse with the civilised world, 
aad the boast, or the prediction, call it what we will, must appear to 
be no idle one. Whether such a result is desirable- — whether the 
extension of the English language at the expense of Grerman, French, 
and Italian, may not be in some ways a matter of regret — it is not 
material to consider. No regi;^ts, however sincere or well-founded, 
can alter the result, which is inevitable and wholly beyond our control. 
That the future of civilisation is in the hands of the English-speaking 
race is as sure as any unaccomplished fact can be. What will be the 
relations of the different branches of that race to one another, and what 
will bp our own position with respect to them, is, on the other hand, 
a problem impossible of solution, though not wholly incapable of 
being influencfed by our present action. Of the hundred millions 
above referred to, upwards of fifty millions — thanks to the wisdom of 
a few far-sighted - statesmen — are firmly united in the bonds of a 
federal union which has already stood the test of the greatest 
war of modern times. 

The forturt^s of the remaining .millions, whose goodwill and whose 
co-operation we have not yet thrown away, are of more immediate 
interest to us in this country. It is intended in this paper to enquire 
whether by any action on our part we ,can influence for good the 
development of these growing nationalities, and secure for ourselves 
a participation in their great future. It is intended to show that 
such an influence can be exerted and such a participation can be 
obtained. It is intended to suggest some of the methods by which 
these results may be arrived at, and, lastly, it is intended to supply a 
reason why the steps recommended can be most wisely and most 
effectually undertaken by a particular party in the State. 

For the purposes of this argument it is necessary to start with an 
assumption, which, though by no means incapable of proof, would 
require a long and detailed demonstration to establish it by docu- 
mentary evidence. The assumption briefly is as follows, that the pre- 
vailing and grcfwing opinion among advanced Liberals is averse to 
drawing closer bur connection with the colonies, and that Liberalism 
should favour, according to some of its chief exponents, rather than 
discourage,, ultimate separation from the mother country. Passing 
over for the momer^ the evidence in support of this assumption, it 
will be well to lay down with equal clearness the contrary proposition 
which it is proposed to establish. It is to this effect : ^ That separa- 
tion from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea ; that, so 
far from being a part of it, it is in fact diametrically opposed to that 
idea, rightly understood ; and, lastly, that the drawing closer of the 
bonds between this country and the colonies ought to be a prominent 
part of the Liberal programme. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss these propositioiis, one 
preliminary point must be disposed of. It may be asked, and fairly 
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adted,whyaBy importaiice should be attached to thequestian whether 
the Libei^ or the Conservative party should take l^e lead in pro- 
moting a great movement for, the national* good. And indeed if 
success were equally assured te either party Vhich assumed the task, 
it would not be easy to fur^vish a reply. It is not, however, hard to 
suggest valid reasons why no such equality of conditions is likely to 
exist. In the first place, whatever may be the ultimate form of our 
political institutions, the present in no small degree, and the future in 
a still greater degree, are in the hands of advanced Liberalism. There 
may be ups and downs, there may*be temporary reactions, but in the 
main it can hardly be doubted that each succeeding generation* for a 
long time to come, will be imbued more and more with the spirit of 
what is now called Kadicalism — Radicalism npt necessarily in a 
revolutionary sense, but rather in the sense of the^remc^val of all 
artificial inequalities, and the equalising of all pdlitical and social 
institutions throughout the world. This being so, it is only natural 
to wish that a consummation which* appears to be of the greatest 
importance to the world at large, and to this country in .particular, 
should receive the aid, instead of*the opposition, of the great onward 
forces of civilisation. In the second place there can be no doubt that 
so essentially national a movement as any general re-arrangement of 
our Colonial relations must be, could not be conducted in the face of 
the opposition of any large body in the country. It must be admitted, 
however melancholy tfie confession, that under the present conditions 
of party warfare the chances of Liberal opposition are sensibly 
increased by the mere ^act of Conservative support. And lastly, a 
movement, which, to be successful, must be thoroughly in sympathy 
with democratic institutions, will obviously be best carried out, when 
once properly understood, by the popular party. 

Assuming therefore that, in the interests of all parties, it is de- 
sirable that Liberals should take the lead in any scheme which may 
be adopted with the purpose of uniting us more closely with our 
kinsmen beyond the seas, it becomes necessary to inquire what, in 
the first place, is the present attitude of that party with regard to 
Colonial questions ; how far that attitude is commendable in itself or 
in harmony with the true privjpiples of Liberalism ; and, lastly, what 
is the course that those principles, rightly applied*, should lead us to 
adopt. • _ 

As to the present attitude of the party, it is sufficient to assert 
generally, that it is one which \s calculated, if persisted in, to produce 
the absolute and certain dissolution of the Empire as it has hitherto 
existed. Whether such a dissolution would be a result to be deplored, 
need hot for the moment be discussed. Beyond all question it is 
contemplated, if not with satisfaction, at any rate with indifference, 
by an appreciable number of those who are concerned in forming 
public opinion. 
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however, the charges' to be brought against the 
liberal party on this head, are for the most part for sins of omission, 
rather than of commission. There is, as has been hinted, a small 
party of active propagandists who are* really anxious to hasten the 
day of final separation which under our present arrangements must 
inevitably arise. To the great bulk of the party, and indeed of the 
country, the ^question of our future relations with our colonies has 
scarcely presented itself in any definite shapfi whatever. Public 
opinion as a whole is purely indifferent upon the matter. In addition 
to these two classes, there is happily a small number of persons both 
here and in the colonies who perceive the vital nature of the question, 
and are anxious to furnish a solution. It is most satisfactory to note 
that this active and growing section draws its recruits from both of 
the political pities alike. 

The situation thus described will at once appear to those who 
have ‘studied the methods of modern politics to be a most critical 
one. It is in^ossible to ignore the extent to which bodies created 
for the puii)ose of giving effect to public opinion have over-stepped 
their proper limits, and have undertaken the task, for which they 
are almost wholly unqualified, of forming the opinion which they are 
supposed merely to represent. The mere fact that a large body of 
indifferent opinion exists upon an important question greatly increases 
the danger to be apprehended from the sudden appearance of some 
programme or manifesto prescribing a certain course of action as 
the accepted doctrine of Liberalism, which, once stereotyped as the 
‘Liberal cry,’ promotes the individual doctrines of a few zealoiis 
politicians into the accepted Shibboleth of a whole party. 

To those who believe that there are indications that the men who 
hold in their hands the most effective means of reaching and in- 
fluencing the minds of the indifferent mass, are likely to use those 
means for propagating a set of opinions as ill-considered and short- 
sighted as their adoption must be disastrous, it becomes an imperative 
duty to state," as strongly and persistently as possible, the reasons 
which animate them in wishing to enforce contrary conclusions. To 
do this it is plain that t>vo conditions must be observed. In the 
first p^oef as the end in view is above p.11 the*^ttainment of a given 
result quite indepehdently of the advantage to any party, the greatest 
care m\ist be taken to conciliate and persuade wherever possible, and 
\o try and induce the co-operation of even the most extreme. To 
conduct such a campaign at the expense of any party must be to con- 
demn it to failure, or at any rate to forfeit half the fruits of success. 

In the second place it is essential to meet opponents upon their 
own ground and with their own weapons* To ask members of the 
liberal party to abandon their traditions and to sacrifice their 
principles, for the sake of any particular measure, would be both im- 
practicable and foolish. To convince them that they are in grave 
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daQjgfer of their tiaditiohs and mis^^ their i^nciples 

is a legitimate iuid usef^ 

Ziet us pause for a moment to consider ^faat, roughlj speaking, 
these traditions and principles* really involve. The maintenance of 
peace, the spread of commerce, the removal of artificial barriers, tfae 
extension of common institutions, and the encouragement of commoO 
action for worthy endg, are the great objects to which all the minor 
and detailed enterprises of Liberalism are supposed to tend. It will 
not be hard to show that the line of colonial policy which seems 
likely to find acceptance must inevitably militate against the attain- 
ment of these objects. * 

First of all, let us consider how far the question of pesace or war is 
likely to be affected by allowing the continuance of our present want 
of organic connection with our colonies. There is no evil against 
which every exponent of Liberal opinions has more consistently or 
more justly declaimed than that of settling disputes by an appeal to 
the sword. It is not too much to say<hat the maintenance of the 
existing state of things renders an •eventual war between* England 
and one or more of her colonies something like an absolute certainty. 
It is perfectly idle to delude ourselves with visions of universal *peace, 
and of the good time coming when differences between nations shall 
be settled by purely pacific means. No amount of assertion can 
make any alteration in this matter. As long as different nations exist 
side by side with different interests, and working for different aims, 
war is a possibility. At present we are doing all in our power to 
ensure the creation of a large number of such separate nations, 
actuated by no common aim, having no common institutions, and 
possessing no method of adjusting any differences which may arise, 
save through the rude arbitrament of the sword. 

It is hard to imagine a set of arrangements less calculated to bear 
the strain of a misunderstanding, however sligltit, than those by which 
the relations of the mother country with the colonies arje at present 
supposed to be maintained. Without representation, without a com- 
mon interest in administering the £tffairs of the Empire, without even 
the ordinary civility of official treatment which is accorded to foreign 
nations, the colonies are in a position which presents every possible 
inducement to permanent separation as soon as the slightest diver- 
gence arises between them ani the home Government. 

It is probable no doubt that, in the present state of public opinion, 
and in the absence of the sanction which a federal union can confer, 
the secession of any colony from the Empire would.be permitted 
without a struggle. This being sc, the question naturally arises 
whether war— which between two sections of the same people, whose 
institutions, whose laws, whose aims and ambitions are the same, who 
in common assembly are wont to discuss their common needs, is 
almost an impossibility^ — ^is not, between two nations divided by the 
VoL. Xiy.— No. 79. DD 





001^6$ from want of sjmpatbjy from want of omnpfi^^ 
of eacb other’s aims^ from pride^ and from prejudice, welh-nrgh a 
Oartaint^ 

Separation means 'a new nationality; it may mean future xnis- 
understandings which must end in war.* If Englwd and her colonies 
ever take different sides in«arms, it is certain that, though they may 
again become friends and even staunch allies, they can never again 
become one people. ^ In so far therefore as it implies an increased 
possibility of war, separation from the colonies cannot be part of true 
Liberalism. 

‘‘But every people know their own interests best, and if the 
colonies wish to separate from us, it is presumably because they know 
their own interests best, and it is not for us to gainsay them.’ This 
is one of thc^ commonest and cheapest fallacies which has been tossed 
up on the great sea of clap-trap, and fashioned into an argument for 
application in this one connection only. As to the suggestion that 
this country should interfere by force of arms to prevent the secession 
of any colony, as it is never made by any responsible person, it would 
be well if it were not so often repudiated with so much solemnity. 

But the doctrine of the divergence of interests merits a word of 
consideration in view of its supposed harmony with Liberal principles. 
If there is one proposition more than another which has b^n dinned 
into the ears of this generation, it is that in reality the interests of 
all nations properly imderstood are the same. The argument is at 
the root of every cosmopolitan theory, is the basis of Free Trade, and 
is the groundwork upon which every appeal against the indulgence 
of international prejudices is built up. To suppose that anything 
but advantage can arise from the extension of similar institutions 
and similar laws to different communities the members of which 
speak the same language, and are capable of receiving the same 
impressions, is so thoroughly illiberal an idea that it seems almost 
sufficient to state it to demonstrate its unsoundness. 

To say that the colonists, even if they take a wrong view of their 
own interests, should not be interfered with, is an elementary propo- 
sition ; on the other hand, for ar Liberal to encourage a divergence 
whi^h he knows to be artificial, and jLn the Icwg run prejudicial, is an 
abandonment of 1 ;he first principles of his faith. In so far, therefore, 
as the growth of cosmopolitan ideas is & part of Liberalism, separation 
from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. 

Again, it is contended that colonial institutions are, and must 
inevitably be, of a democratic character, not in harmony with those 
of this country ; and that to endeavour to assimilate the one With the 
other must be harmful to the colonies, and without advantage to 
ourselves. This surefy seems a strange argument to be found in the 
inouth of the leaders of a party which is essentially democmtic. 
7 hare ^e probably no popularly-governed communities in the world 
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>wiu^ J^ealiae aux talens’ as do 

the British colonies. With their vast resources, their unformed 
traditions, and their magnificent future, they seem to present an 
almost perfect opening for the display o^ the iLiberal statesnouinship of 
the future. To argue that this country, because it does not possess, 
should not be allowed to share these fortunate proapiiects; to contend 
that we are so weighted in the race that W6» can never hope to come 
in to line with our more advanced brethren, -is in truth a faint- 
hearted argument for a sincere Liberal to make use of. 

A little foresight would probably* convince our popular leaders that 
nowhere could they find more powerful aid in furthering the exten- 
sion of their principles than by bringing the people of .this country 
into close political contact with men of their awn race who are 
seeking the same goal under more favourable conditions.* In the 
interests, therefore, of the extension of democratic ’ principles and 
popular institutions^ separation from the colonies is not part of the 
true Liberal idea. • 

And, lastly, there remains one <yther consideration, which, while 
strongly favouring our contention^ is certain to be of very great 
weight with a large section of the community. It is not a gratifying 
confession for a member of the Liberal party to have to make, but it 
is undoubtedly the fact, tliat, judged at any rate by the arguments 
they are wont to use, a considerable body of our public men and of 
their followers delibera1:ely place money considerations before all 
others when forming their decisions in matters of public policy. 
Fortunately at times wa are better than our professions. Still it 
cannot be doubted that there are many, professing to be teachers and 
leaders of the people, who, in dealing with national affairs, would 
deliberately give the first place instead of the last to the question, 
^ Will it pay ? ’ Nowhere is this tendency more conspicuous than in 
our dealings with colonial questions. To say that a certain course 
will involve a slight temporary charge upon the Britisl) Exchequer 
is frequently considered to be a final and unanswerable argument 
against its adoption. 

Becognising, therefore, the extent to which pecuniary considera- 
tions undoubtedly prevail, it wijl be well to show that, even on the 
most rigid calculation of profit and loss, separation &om the colonies 
is imdesixable. Indeed, the Sooner it is made perfectly clear that 
such a separation may mean practical ruin to this country, the better 
shall we be able to meet the fnqnds of disintegration on their own 
ground. 

That this is no exaggeration it is not difficult to show. That 
‘trade follows the flag ’ is a truism which is in everybody’s mouth, 
but of which few appreciate thd real significance. 

A few figures will show what the phrase implies in connection 
with our colonial trade. The following table shows the amount of 
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exports of produce and znann&ctured articles during a period 
^^venyeaxs. 


Amount of Home Produci and Manufactures exported from the United Kinffdom^ 


f 

To British Possessions 

c 

To otiici* Goniitries 

Pcrcentafre of Total 

Year 

f 

British 

Possessions 

other 

Countrios 


' & 

£ 



1870 

Cl ,81 4,000 

147,77 l >,000 

•25 

•76 

1871 

51,250,000 

171,815,000 

•23 

•77 

1873 

00,656,000 

* 195,701,000 

•24 

•70 

e 1873 

00,328,000 

188.830.000 

107.278.000 

•26 

•74 

187i 

72,280,000 

•30 

•70 

1875 

71,002.000 

152,373,000 

•82 

•08 

1870 

04.869.000 

159.023.000 

136,779,000 

•32 

•68 

1877 

128,069,000 

•36 

•66 

187S 

00,237,000 

120,611,000 

•34 

•66 

1879 

' 61,002,000 

130,529,000 

•31 

•60 

" 1880 

76,264,000 

147,840,000 

•33 

•67 


From tlfese figures it will ^appear that, while there has been a 
decrease* in the percentage of our exports to foreign countries of 8 
per cent., there has been a corresponding increase in our trade with 
our owYi colonies and possessions ; and that, whereas the value of the 
former has stood still or diminished, that of the latter has risen from 
51 to 75 millions. Still more instructive is it to note the relative 
proportions of British and foreign commodities imported into various 
countries. The figures are as follows : — 


Proportion of Imports into vartom Cmmtrics from the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions, 


1 Per 

1 c■elll. 


Per 

wnt. 


Per 

cunt. 

Queensland 

•87 

South Australia 

•93 

India 

•01 

New Zealand 

•IM) 

West Australia . 

■96 

Canada 

•45 

New South W nles 

•88 

Tasmania * 

•98 

Cape of Good Hope 

•90 

Victoria . . 

1 -00 

Mauritius , 

•87 

Natal 

•88 



Foreign Countries. 



Italy 

•21 

Russia * . 

•20 

France 

•13 

Unued States ® . 

» , 

•41 

Spain ‘ . 

•28 




* Including imports from Canada. 


It would not be right to pass ovfer witliout comment the per- 
centages of Canada, on the one hand, and of the United States on the 
other. It is obvious that the m^re fact of physical contact and a 
common language will of themselves suffice to increase the volume of 
trade between two countries. But that these elements alone are not 
sufficient to secure the results which are obtained in other eases is 
plain from a referenda to the figures In the above table, and receives 
additional illustration from the ease of one of our colonies, to which 
it is movth while specially to refer. The island of MauriMus was 
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tAk^ ffdm the I^reskob at present centuiy. Its 

inhabitants speak French, the Code Napoleon is administered in the 
Courts, and the nearest land is the. French island of Beiinion, and yet, 
with all these apparent prepossessions in favour of intercourse with 
France, the colony in questiod furnishes one of the most remarkable 
examples of the paramount influence of^ the Imperial connection in 
directing the current of commercial onterpriee. In 1 88 l,>the imports 
into Mauritius from all parts of the world amounted to 2,506,0002. 
Of this total, no less than 1,912,0002., or 76 per cent, of the whole, 
were from the United Kingdom and British possessions; 391,0002. 
only was from France or her dependencies. With regard to Ibhe 
exports, the case is even more striking: out of 3,571,00.02. worth of 
goods exported, 3,110,0002., or 83 per cent., wei^ shipped to the 
United Kingdom and British possessions. The value* of the total 
export' to France was 97,0002. 

The enormous commercial advantage which we derive from our 
connection with the colonies has been made apparent. . Jt is hardly 
too much to say that, were it not fcft the colonies, we should be in 
serious danger of actual retrogression in our national receipts, and 
this despite the fact that the colonies, no less than continental 
countries, are hampered by a*severe protective system, and that they 
are treated by this country, with a shortsighted narrowness which we 
shall some day regret, on precisely the same footing as the alien 
nations of the ContinenL 

It is not easy to explain away these facts. It is easy to account 
for them. As long as human nature remains what it is, men will 
invariably prefer to transact their business with those whose institu- 
tions they understand, whose laws they share, and in whose future 
they are to some extent bound up. At present, in conducting their 
operations with this country, the colonists still feel that, to some 
degree, at any rate, these conditions exist. We are doing our best 
by our indifierence, by our want of sympathy, by our pcoitive efforts 
to disintegrate the Empire, to destroy these conditions, ^.nd thereby 
ensure the disappearance of the b&neficial results they were calcu- 
lated to produce. 

From the purely commercial standpoint, therefore, separation 
from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. And before 
leaving entirely the commercial aspect of the question, it is worthy 
of remark that in exact proportion to the endeavours of home govern- 
ments to form and work their colonies upon a purely pecuniary basis 
has the result been disastrous to the colony on the one. hand, and to 
the patent State on the other. The colonies of Spain and Portugal 
were founded and conducted upon strictly commercial principles. The 
question of profit and loss was the key-note of tSe policy under which 
they were administered. It is hard to say which has suffered most: 
Spain, from the possession of her colonies ; or the colonies, from their 






On the othet liand^ policy 6f tM« cbntf^ 
li^ ]iot hith the * lore of money ’ as the prOvnSing^ 

motive in colonial maj^ters. We 'have spent men and treasnie to 
extend the Empire and to maintain the integrity of the Empire. 
The question of value received has noi been first considered. The 
result has been that English ideas, English influence, and English 
commerce have overrun the world, and are safely established beyond 
the reach of any dan*ger, save that which may come from the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy of Englishmen at home. There are 
many, however, who, while admitting all these conclusions, will 
evehtually fell back upon the non possumua which seems to some 
the wisest and most statesmanlike way of dealing with this question. 
‘ We are ready to admit,’ say the professors of the despondent school, 
‘ that the alienation of the colonies under present conditions is a 
certainty, and that that alienation, when it takes place, niay be 
disastrous to this country. But that by any active steps we can post- 
pone or avoid such a resulf^e do not admit.’ And in support of 
this view we are referred to eve^ particular instance, such as the 
institution of protective duties, in which the colonies have adopted a 
line not in conformity with the view of parties at home, and are 
asked, by way of final and convincing demonstration, if we are pre- 
pared to insist by force upon an assimilation of all our institu- 
tions, which is supposed to be the necessary prelude to a closer 
union. 

It is not intended in this paper to dwell at any length upon the 
proporitions which have been plentifully ^made by the friends of 
Federation, and of the very existence of which the exponents of the 
desponding policy seem to be unaware. But, before doing so at all, 
it is necessary to point out that many of those who are under the 
impression that they are following their own principles and allowing 
the evolution of this great question to be accomplished by time, are 
in reality taking an active part in hastening its development by the 
worst means, and in the most unfortunate direction that can well be 
conceived. Living, as we do, in an age in which cosmopolitan talk 
if the feshion of the day, and when, despite somewhat notable 
exceptions, we are wont to respect /the susceptibilities of foreign 
nations with a scrupulous and sometimes almost excessive care, it Is 
hard to understand on what principle some of our public men regu- 
late their speech when referring to their fellow-countrymen in the 
colonies. It requires a somewhat extended and careful study of the 
utterances of public men and public prints to realise the extent to 
which the feelings and prejudices of our colonists are gratuitously 
oSi^ed. 

While it is not pe^itted to enumerate, much less to streug^heu, 
our ovm armaments, for fecir of giving umbrage to Goutint^tid 
hirers, while disrespeetfhl or eri^esd ailtbioUs to foreign 
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aiid befittiiig soleiiiiiityy xio mticum 

i0 too Bovere, no imputation too sedous to be made ivith regard to 
the actions, the motives, and the. aspirations of our eolonial fellow-* 
countiTmen. Much that is true may be said to the prejudice of 
young communities, contending against difficulties both within and 
without, of which we have no experience, and much fault may justly 
be found with governments which have to deal with the cough mate- 
rial that we ourselves have discarded. But if those who give ex- 
pression so freely to these easy strictures were aware how little good, 
and how much harm, is done by their utterance, they would perhaps 
refrain from indulging in them, even at the cost of depriving their 
audiences of a smart sneer or a high-flown rebuke. 

No one is convinced, nobody's opinion is altered, no action is 
taken or refrained from in consequence, and the net .results are a 
temporaiy glow of self-satisfaction in the mind of the speaker, and a 
permanent and dangerous sense of aggravation in the minds of the 
colonists, who find neither sympathy non knowledge in qiiarters where 
they had most right to expect both. It is by their want of con- 
sideration in these respects that many of those who sincerely believe 
that they are allowing the question to work out its own jiatural 
solution, are in reality prejudicing the issue far more certainly and 
far more fatally than those who openly deprecate any drawing closer 
of the bond between England and her colonies. 

That such a course is being pursued at home, any careful student 
of political writing and speaking may satisfy himself ; that the fact 
is well recognised and is doing infinite mischief in the colonies, 
everyone who is acquainted with colonial literature, or who has con- 
versed with colonists familiar with the public opinion in their own 
countries, must be well aware. 

The illiberality of such a policy is only to be exceeded by its folly* 
At present the colonies owe much to us, and are beyond all doubt 
less important factors in the world than the mother country. How 
much we already owe to the colonies has been shown. That we must 
eventually owe more to them than* we can possibly confer is as cer- 
tain as any unaccomplished fact can be. What is the position which 
they will ultimately tak*e among the nations of the world it inSi- 
possible to foresee ; but that it will be a still more important one than 
that of the country which gaVe Xhem birth there seems little reason 
to doubt. At present the colonies are, like all young communities, ' 
particularly s^sitive to criticisqci, particularly ready to receive and 
appremate the sympathy of older nations. If every speaker in the 
Liberal ranks would bear in mind and give effect to these max i m s in 
his public utterances, be would do more to promote the true principles 
of bin party thw he is likely to acKsomplish by Imy vague genaalities 
about international amity and the blessings of peace* 

return to tbe praetioal method by which effect can be 



I^TM to the wifihes of those who are anxious to see our colonMo^pire 
linited % something st^^ the fortuitous 

aiTangements which at present exist. 

In part these methods must he •material^ md must consist of 
organic changes in our political institutions. To a still greater 
extent they must be spiritual^ and must consist in a change in our 
ways of thinking, speaking, and hoping with regard to the future of 
our race. As to the material changes, it is often contended that, 
however well devised, they can do nothing to prevent the ultimate 
dissolution of the empire, which must be the inevitable result of 
forces which are beyond artificial control. 

By some, tliis theory has been elevated into the dignity of an 
axiom. As a matter of fact, it is not an axiom at all. That closer 
relations ^between communities can be created by the assimilation of 
their laws, by the concentration of their interests, by the removal of 
the artificial barriers which separate them from ope another, is on the 
other hand perfectly obvious ^.o any student of history. 

It is ip Ibis end that those who wish to help the cause of English 
unity by any active measures can hiost profitably direct their efforts. 
The strongest guarantee against separation must be the knowledge 
that it will involve a wrench in every 'department of administration — 
a loss in commerce, a break in social relations, and an amount of 
departure from the routine of everyday life which would be felt on 
all bands to he intolerable. It is impossible to do more than to hint 
at the measures which might make the realisation of these conditions 
possible. The more gradually and imperceptibly they are taken, the 
more 'effectual they are likely to be. The extension of the penny 
postage to the colonies, on the ground of their being the colonies, 
would doubtless involve an initial loss of revenue ; in the end it 
would probably be remunerative ; in any case the gain must far out- 
weigh the loss, if it brought home to the Englishman abroad that he 
had not ceased to be an Englishman when he crossed the seas. Again, 
as, in political no less than in individual life, no material advan- 
tage is likely to be a benefit which does not contain some informing 
principle, so it is plain that an extension of the privileges of em- 
pire Jbo the colonists can be of little avail if^they are not allowed to 
share its responsibilities. Hence it is eminently desirable that our 
Canadian and Australian fellow-countrymen should receive every 
facility and encouragement towards entering and attaining distinction 
in the different branches of the imperial, military, and civil service. 

Above all, it is desirable to grant to the colonists a share, not 
only in name but in reality, in the administration of our great 
Indian dependency. 

With regard to the question of ‘similar laws and oommmsial 
customs, there is no need to lum at a unifoixmty greater tha^^ 
which exists in the States of ihe American Union. Local peeur 
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an must inevitably eall for local and 

social regiiiations. But when we recollect that, with a few excep- 
tions, all the English-speaking colonies actually possess the same 
body of law as ourselves, the possibility of Maintaining and extending 
its general provisions throughout the English-speaking world becomes 
evident. The advantage of such an extension ^ not only from a 
political and commercial point of view^ but from the point of view 
of every Englishman who desires to change his habitation but to 
retain the knowledge of the laws and institutions of the community 
in which he has been brought up, and under which he has acquired a 
living, cannot be over-estimated. • 

Of the methods by which these and a hundred other useful steps 
towards the consolidation of the empire may be effected, as to the 
means by which ideas may be exchanged, differences removed, and 
responsibilities shared, this is not the place to speak. It is sufficient 
to observe that jmany and carefully considered schemes havb from 
time to time been drawn up by persons who have deeply studied the 
requirements of the situation. The frequent and easy* taunt that the 
friends of federation have nothing but vague generalities to offer in 
support of their views is simply the outcome pf ignorance and want 
of acquaintance with the proposition which so many are prepared to 
refute, and so few are prepared to examine. 

Once for all let it be said that it is not on the excellence of 
schemes such as thoM referred to ; it is not upon the acceptance or 
rejection of administrative measures however useful, that the ulti- 
mate issue of this question depends. Whether the future of the 
English race is to present the picture of a score of ‘separate 
nations with different and conflicting interests, and divergences every 
day extending, or whether it is to be the record of the gradual 
and harmonious growth of an empire undivided and without cause 
for division, depends almost wholly upon the spirit in which the 
future is regarded by the leaders of opinion in this country at the 
present time. As long as we are content to heap up’’ objections and 
to magnify difficulties, nothing Jwill be done, nothing can be done. 
The people of England must make up their minds that they wish to 
share in the great fu£ure which is in store for their race, and must 
let it be known that such is their wish. Nevcft: was there a more 
critical period in the history of this question than is the present. 
Assertions do not alter fficts. The spirit and ambition of the countty 
are not dead. The people of England will not be, and ought not to 
be, content unless they possess seme great and absorbing ideal out- 
side the immediate round of their material existence. If they are 
so content, they are in great danger of the ruin which has always 
overtaken, and will always* overtake, both •men and nations whose 
doctrine of existence has been narrowed down to the creed, ‘ Let ils 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die*' 



have had an outburst of what has be^ call^ 



It is either childish or arrogant to. assert, as many have assorted, 
that the feeling which prompted a vast mumber of the supporters of 
this poUcj was the fruit solely of a vainglorious and wicked spirit of 
aggression* It is much more eonsonant with common sense, much 
more respectfif^ to the large, number of our fdlow-countrymen from 
whom we may have differed, to say that this outburst of feeling was 
wrong, in that it was wholly misdirected in its application. Bightly 
to apply such a force would be vastly to increase the moral stren^h of 
this countiy. It is hard to conceive a more fitting opportunity for 
rightly directing national pride, the justifiable belief of Englishmen 
in the capacities of t^eir race, than is offered by the acceptance of a 
rational anc^ consistent policy having for its aim the federation of the 
empire/ 

The measures which are before the country at the present time, 
though interesting and to son^e extent important, do not really 
touch either. the needs or the aspirations of the bulk of the people. 
The only one of the number which even approaches such a position 
is the project for the extension of the franchise, and it must never 
be forgotten that such an extension is of no value whatever in itself, 
but is important only in view of the possibilities of future action 
which it contains. 

The real questions which will soon be attended to because they 
must be attended to, the problems presented by the poverty, the 
hard living, the absence of hope which are the«fruits of over-popula- 
tion, can*only be made easier of solution by discussing them side by 
side with the great possibilities of colonial federation ; by doing so, 
we shall show to every man and woman whom we have rescued from 
poverty and despair, that the community which has come to their 
assistance is not only worth belonging to, but offers him or her 
individually a chance of prosperity within its own limits. The 
poorer emigrants heed no longer leave our shores with their hearts 
fall of resentment or of grief ; educated men, whose privilege it is 
to know the value of great traditions, will have a right to feel that 
they*ca{;Ey those traditions away with ^ them, and that in serving 
the land of their adoption they are not forsaking the land of their 
birth. 

* But whatever is done must be done quickly, or rather it must be 
quickly commenced. At present the market is in our favour. We 

* This is not the place to dwell upon the advantages which would accrue to Ihis 
oountiy in her dealings with Ireland &om the institution of a federal union, but 
they are too obvious to be altogether overlooked. Ireland, regulating its own affeirs, 
and interfering with die government of the empire only as one out of mapy equally 
important divisions, might weU find a place in our future political oiganisadcax. 
Ireland governing itself, and at the same dme claiming to direct the altahA oS the 
empize, could not but atultif y itself and injure Oreat Britain. 



Mli hlBT^ib ooloMes to accept. 

The time must inevitably come when we shall be dependent on onr 
colonies. At present, by onr apathy, by ogilf indblen^, by onr posi- 
tive opposition, and by our fove of saying sharp things, we are daily 
prejudicing the market ag&inst us. One day we shall a\^e tod late, 
to find that the bargain is not to be bad on any terms. There are 
ample symptoms that there is in the coilntry a l^ge body of opinion 
which is somewhat weary of the turn whibh party politics have 
taken, and disgusted with the intemperate language and uncharitable 
ardour with which two English* parties think it necessary to discuss 
measures for the common good. There are thousands who* would 
hail with acclamation the opportunity of devoting their energies to 
the promotion of a measure which might fairly demand the support 
of every Englishman. 

As matters stand, there is a real and increasing danger of. differ- 
ences with our colonies, for the settlement of which our existing 
arrangements afford no machinery vfhatever, and which cannot even 
be removed by pronouncing the inevitable ‘ Go and be hanged to you ’ 
ultimatum which finds so much favour among a certain class of 
politicians at home. It is quite a mistake ^to suppose -that, once 
separated from our colonies, the mere intimacy of our commercial 
relations, or the theoretical correspondence of our interests, can save 
us from the danger pf war. When Mr. Bright tells us that the pro- 
pinquity of two nations, and the fact that they have a large com- 
mercial intercourse, is a safeguard against the outbreak of hostilities 
between them, not only is the statement inaccurate, but it is in 
direct contradiction to almost every recorded fact in European history 
during the last five hundred years. Nations go to war for a variety 
of reasons, good and bad, but they do not fight each other because 
they are remote and without a common trade, nor do they refrain 
from fighting because they march on each other and do a good 
business across the frontier. In a word, it is true now as it always 
has been that ‘ cash payment never was, and never could, except for a 
few years, be the union-bond orman to man.’ A common aim must 
coexist with a commgn interest. * 

In conclusion. Why shodld we, and we alone, shun a consumma- 
tion which every other nation in the world is striving to attain ? 

Wherever we look in Europe we find governments and nations 
ready to spend blood and treasure for the attainment of that which 
we fortunately already possess — ^namely, the union of the members 
of a kindred race. 

The race-theories which are supposed to be at the bottom of this 
almost universal tendency are, it is true, often l|fcgue enough, ctnd 
somewhat inad^uatf to support the very serious action which it is 
proposed to take upon tiie steength of them. 

Becent events have made us particularly familiar with the 
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^pl^tioii# of the great Slav peoples of Eastern Europe. Tiie yearn* 
i]^ of the SlaV) the Pravo-slav, the Bulgarian, the Pole, the Groat, 
the Kuthene towards a common nationality have been noted^ and 
ai^ired. It is indeed im{)08sible not to be struck by the ingenuity 
and perseverance of those who have devoted themselves to the task 
of unearthing the members of this great family, who according to all 
rule ought to be clamouring for a union, which, if they talked the 
same language, used thasame alphabet, had a common religion, and 
did not often detest each other with undisguised hatred, they would 
be in a very fair way towards attainkig. 

But the more we reflect on this ingenuity and the necessity for 
its application, the less we shall be able to understand the extraor- 
dinary apathy with which some persons are able to regard the future 
of a nationjalityp compared with which the Slav must shortly be 
inconsiderable and unconsidered. If a little of the energy and 
enthusiasm which are devoted toj the task of bringing together the 
units of a nation of which the members scarcely know of each other’s 
existence, w^re devoted to keeping together the members of a greater 
nationality, who speak the same language, who inherit the same 
traditions, who read the same books, and who, if they knew it, have 
the same interests, the developments of the great race-theory would 
certainly begin to have more interest for the people of this country. 

At present we are in great danger of throwing away that which 
every other nation of Europe is striving, with* blood and treasure, 
with suffering and sacrifice, to obtain — namely, the union of a kindred 
and sympathetic race. It has been said that the decision of this 
question ''lies in the hands of the Liberal party ; it has been said 
that the opinion of the leaders of that party is in favour of the policy 
which it has been the object of thisjpaper to condemn. 

It is consolatory, therefore, to remind the public that this opinion 
is not shared by all Liberal statesmen, and is emphatically dis- 
avowed by one who is beyond all question the greatest living exponent 
of Liberal doctrines. Speaking since his accession to office and 
as Prime Minister of this country, Mr. Gladstone used the following 
words : — 

* Ther 6 is no more idle conception amongst alf the vain^imagininga that fill the 
atmosphere of politics than the conception that nowand then finds vent, that there 
are in this country a party of men who are insensible to the great dignity and the 
grbat duty connected with the maintenance of the Colonial Empire of England. There 
may have been superstitions gather round the idea of that Colonial Empire that 
have dominated in various ways, hut there is no man worthy of the name of a 
statesman, no man known to me in the sphere of political life, who is not sensible 
that the business of founding and of cherishing those colonies is one that has been 
80 distinctly entrusted by Providence to the care of the people of tliis country, that 
we should almost as mn think of renouncing the very name of Englishmen as of 
renouncing the great duties which, pressiiig beyond these, are imposed upon us in 
regard to the more distant but not less dear portions of this great Britii^ Empire.’ 
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Uilfortim^ closely itadied the utterances of 

some of our politicians with regard to colonial questions will hardly 
endorse the first part of the frinGie Minister’s proposition The 
maintenance of our great Colonial Empire ’ has dangerous and 
avowed enemies; but this Very fact must make us more ready to ac- 
knowledge, more anxious to propagate, more ^determined to give 
effect to the latter jpart of Mr. Gladstone’s noble pemration. It is 
our duty, having cdnvinced ourselves, to try and convince others that 
separation from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. 

• 

H. O. Aknold-Forstes. 







SALMON^FISHING. 


It is the unknown which constitutes the main charm and delight of 
every aduir human creature’s life from very childhood ; which life 
from the beginning to the end is, I maintain, one continued gamble. 
Uncertainty is the salt of existence. I once emplied a large fish- 
pond, which, fiOm my youth up, I^had held in supreme veneration 
and angled ‘in with awe, lest some of the monsters with which it was 
supposed to abound, especially one ferocious and gigantic pike which 
a six-foot gamekeeper gTavely asserted to ,be as big as himself, and 
to have consumed endless broods of young ducks, should encounter 
me unawares, and the result was a great haul of small and medium 
sized fish of all kinds, a few obese fat-headed carp, and the con- 
spicuous absence of the monster pike. 

I refilled the pond but never fished in it again ; I knew what 
was in it*, and also what was not in it. Its mystery, and with it its 
glory, had departed. So it is with shooting — I hate to know how 
many pheasants there are in a wood, how many coveys in a partridge 
beat, how many birds in a covey. So it is, of course, with everything 
else in life. Whatever is reduced to a certainty ceases to charm, and, 
but for the element of risk or cliance — uncertainty in short — ^not 
only every sport or amusement, but even every operation and transac- 
tion of this world, would be tame an/1 irksome. If we foreknew the 
result one would seldom do anything, and would eventually be re- 
duced to the condition of the bald, toothless, toeless, timid, seden- 
tary, anH incombative ^ man of the future ’ foreshadowed recently by a 
writer in this Review. How few would «ven marry a wife if ihe 
recesses of her mind were previously laid as bare as my fish-pond! 
And how few women would accept a husband under similar circum- 
stances! So that the elimination or the element of uncertainty 
would perhaps lead to universal celibacy. Still possessing it how- 
ever, and far from any approximation to this latter result, let me 
sing the praises of that sport which ranks next to fox-hunting in its 
utter absence of certainty — the prince and king of all the angling 
domain — salmon-fishing. Delightful in itself, this regal sport con- 



ducte ito woicdupp^s^ the grandest and wildest scenes of nature, 
to one of which 1 will at once ask xny reader to acooxnpany me. 

We will imagine that it is the middle of June, and that London 
has begun to be as intolerable as it usuafly becomes at that season, 
and that he is willing to fly with me across the sea and to settle down 
for a space in a Norwegian valley, and surrounded by scenery unsur- 
passed in its abrupt wildness by anything to be seen even in%hat 
wildest of wild codntries, survey salmon-flshing from an Anglo-Nor- 
wegian sportsman’s point of view. Having with more or less dis- 
comfort safely run the gauntlet of that most uncertain and restless 
of oceans, the North Sea, we land at the head of the Bemsdal 
Fjord, and after about an hour’s carriole drive are deposited, stunned 
and bewildered by the eccentricities which stupQpdous and impossible 
Nature has erected all around us, at the door of a cjean, pine-built, 
white-painted house, in the midst of what looks like the happy 
valley of Basselaa ; surrounded by bright green meadows, walled in 
by frowning impracticable precipices 2,000 feet higl^at their lowest 
elevation, and over 4,000 at their«highest, at the top of which, oppo- 
site the windows to the south-west, even as exclusive mortals garnish 
their walls with broken bottles, so Nature appears to have, wished to 
throw difficulties in the w?iy of some gigantic trespasser by placing a 
fearful chev&ux^de^frise of strange, sharp, jagged, uncouth and fan- 
tastic peaks, which baffle all description in their dreamy grotesque- 
ness. These are called by the natives ‘ Troll tindeme,’ i.e. ‘ witch 
peaks ’ or ^ sorcerers’ seats.’ A stone dropped from the top would 
touch nothing for 1,500 feet, and thence to the bottom would lose 
but little velocity, so near the perpendicular is the rest of the descent. 
Below the steepest portion is a long stony slope having the appear- 
ance of a landslip, formed by some of the broken and pulverised 
dibria of many a colossal crag, whose granite foundations Time, 
having besieged ever since the Flood, has at length succeeded in 
undermining, and which has then toppled over with a report like a 
salvo of 10,000 80-pounders, filling the valley — ^here two miles wide 
— ^with a cloud of fine dust resembling thick smoke, and yet, after 
scattering huge splinters far and wide, has still retained sufficient of 
its original and gigantic selftjto roll quietly through the dwasf birch 
and sycamore wood at the bottom, crushing fifat and obliterating 
trees thick as a man’s body in girth, and leaving a gravel walk 
behind it broad as a turnpike road, till it subsides into some seques- 
tered hollow, where, surrounded by trees no taller than itself, it will 
reclothe itself with moss and grow grey again for another 4,000 years 
or so. The prevailing opinion among the peasants is that this wall 
being very narrow, and its other side equally precipitous, some day or 
other the whole precipice will fall bodily intb the valley ; and in this 
theory they are strengthened by the fact, or tradition, that at a 
certain time during the winter t^ moon can be seen to shine through 
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ali'OkffiM sitilftted lialf-ti^ay upi its fiuse, uadisoeraible s^e 
li^Hecl np in this manner. This is a, pretty bSlief, and I ara edi^y 
tbai niy telescope, with which I have- narrowly scanned every cranny, 
dbes not confirm it. The fact is possible all the same ; but the con- 
vulsion of nature which they anticipate does not follow as a matter 
of course, and in my opinion the ‘ trolls ’ will sit undisturbed on their 
uniiibmfortable. seats till some general crash occurs, which will con- 
volve other valleys than this, and higher peaks than theirs. 
However 

Mouiitaii|8 have fallen, 

\ Leaving a gap in the clouds, 

and I can only hope that I may be non-resident at my Norwegian 
domicile when this little accident happens. Here and there in nooks 
and crannies rest large patches of drift-snow which, when loosened 
and released by the summer beat, fall down the sides in grand 
thun<ferou8 cascades, bringing with them rocks and ^stones, with occa- 
sional fatal results to the cattle and sheep feeding in apparent security 
in the woqds below. Opposite the Troll tinderne on the north- 
eastern side of the valley the Kofnsdal Horn rears its untrodden 
head. It falls so sheeyr and smooth towards the river that it affords 
no resting-place for the snow, consequently no avalanches fall on this 
side ; but occasionally, as from the Troll tinderne, a huge rock is 
dislodged by time and weather ; and sometimes I have seen one of 
these come down from the very top, and markdd its progress by the 
slight puffs of smoke which long before the report reaches the ear are 
plainly to be seen, as in its successive leaps it; comes in contact with 
the mountain side ; and the length of time which elapses between the 
first reverberation that makes one look up when the solid mass takes 
its first spring from the summit, and the last grape-shot clatter of its 
fragments at the foot of the Horn, gives me some idea of the terrific 
proportions of this wonderful rock. Sometimes I can hardly help, as 
I look up at its awful sides, giving it personal identity and the 
attributes of life — regarding it with a sort of terror, and with a 
humble desire* somehow to propitiate it, as a merciful giant^who 
respects and pities my minute life,<and disdains to put his foot upon 
me*or (rush me with one of his granite ^thunde];bolts. 

' In my youth I tHed to gain its summit, where tradition says there 
is a lake on which floats a golden bowl*. I failed miserably ; but 
have no doubt that with proper appliances, which I had not, some 
skilled Alpine climber would succeed. One such, alas I came out 
some two years ago with such appliances, and the strong resolve of 
youth and abounding strength, steadfastly purposed to solve the 
mystery. He only attained the deeper mystery of death ; not in the 
attempt, but drowned deplorably by the upsetting of a boat which 
he had engaged to cross the Fjord (being unwilling, in his eager haste 
to reach the scene of his proposed adventure, to wait even a day for 
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the regular steaiMr which would have conveyed him safely) close to 
the shore at the very mouth of the ^ fiauma ’ river. It is this river 
Bauma out of which I want my reader to catch a salmon, or see me 
catch one. It flows down the middle of Che valley, not as Scotch 
rivers, London, or Dublin, porter-hued, but clear, bright, and trans- 
lucent as crystal. « • 

Here, amid such scenes, with this, glorious stream rushiBg 
tumultuously in a sonf. of semicircle round me^ thus giving me some 
half a dozen salmon pools, each within about 200 yards from the 
house, have I provided myself with a dwelling and an estate — partly 
for sake of the sport, and partly to have another string to my bow- 
some refuge even in Bepublican Norway from the possible legislation 
of constitutional England, where inability to pay the heavy bill for 
* unearned increment,’ which has in my case been running; for some 
900 years, may cause my family estates to be handed over to some- 
body else. It is too late to-night — we will fish to-morrow- -we are 
tired. The wooden walls and floors of ^he house still heave and sway 
with recollections of the German Ocean. We will sleep tl^s sleep of 
Tories and the just. • 

a . . . m * ~ • 

• . 

‘ Klokken Fern i morgen^ Ole ! ’ ‘ Five o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Ole ! ’ was my last instruction to my faithful boatman and gaffer 
yesterday evening ; and, sure enough, as I jump up instinctively a 
quarter of an hour befote the appointed time, I see him outside my 
window busying himself with my rod, while my reel gives out shoi’t 
periodical sounds, like the call of a corn-crake, as he passes the line 
through each successive ring. One glance at the sky is enough— clear 
blue and cloudless, fresh and cool, but no wind — a slight mist hangs 
half-way up the Troll tinderne ; below it all is clear, though heavily 
laden with moisture, and in dark contrast with the bright sun above, 
which is already, and has been for some hours, playing among the 
topmost peaks, and gladdening the stony-hearted rocks themselves. 

Brief— oh, brief is the process of adornment and ablution in the 
india-rubber bath, for my soul is .very eager for the fray ; and the 
day will evidently be a hot one, rendering it impossible to fish after 
nine o’clock, w^hen the sftn will.be on the river, A hot cup of coffee 
— made as Norwegians can make it and we can’f — ^and a scrap of 
biscuit occupies about one minute of time in consumption, and the 
next I am striding away towards- ‘Aamehoe,’ my upper and best pool, 
brushing away the heavy dew from the gi*ass and dwarf juniper 
bushes, and drinking in life and* health from every inspiration of the 
fresh morning air. My little boat tosses like a nutshell among the 
high waves of the turbulent stream as it is swept across to the other 
side of the river, where a romantic glade condiRsts me to the wooden 
bridge, two planks wide, which crosses a divergent stream and leads 
me to the now almost dreaded pool. A keen salmon-fisher will 
VoL. XIV.— No. 79. EE 
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tmderstand me and forgive me if I fail to do justice to tbe impres-^ 
Sione/the hopes, and the fears of the hour. The field of battle is 
before me, white and tumultuous at the head, smooth and black in 
the middle, full of surging bubbles, like the ebullitions of millions of 
soda-water bottles from the bottom, clear, swift, and transparent at 
the tail. < 

In spite (Of the roar of the foss in my ears, I am under the im- 
pression of perfect stillness and silence in the* objects round me, so 
wild, solitary, and secluded is the spot ; no habitation or trace of 
man, save my boatman’s presence,4desecrates the scene. My eyes are 
fixed with a sort of fascination on the water, whose swift but calmly 
fiowing surface remains unrufiled, unbroken as yet by the dorsal fin 
of any scaly giant,^ and gives no evidence of the life it contains. It 
is the Unknojvn ! and as Ole unmoors the boat I confess that a feeling 
of trepidation seizes me — a feeling difficult to define — of anticipated 
pleasure mingled with respect for the power and strength of the un- 
seen and unknown antagonist with whom I am about to grapple, and 
making me entertain no boastful confidence in the result of the 
struggle which will forthwith commence between us. But all is 
prepared. Ole, smiling and expectant, holds the boat, which dances 
a little in the swell, steady for me to enter ; and, with his cheerful 
but invariable platitude : ‘ Nu skal ve har store fisken ’ (‘ Now we 
will have a big fish ’), takes his place and rows me up under the very 
breakers of the foss. A few short preliminary throws give me the 
requisite length of line to reach the smooth black water, full of sub- 
merged eddies, beyond the influence of the/orce of the torrent, and I 
begin ; once — twice — thrice does the fly perform its allotted circuit 
and return to me unmolested ; but the fourth time, just as I am in 
the act of withdrawing it from the water for another cast, the bowels 
of the deep are agitated, and, preceded by a wave impelled and dis- 
placed by his own bulk, flounders heavily and half out of the water a 
mighty salmon. Broad was he, and long to boot, if I may trust an 
•eye not unaccustomed to such apparitions ; his white and silvery side 
betokening his recent arrival from the German Ocean, the slightly 
roseate hues of his back and shoulders giving unfailing evidence, if 
corroborative evidence were wanting,^^fter onp glimpse of that spade- 
like tail, of a ‘salmo salar’ of no common weight and dimensions. 
My heart — I confess it leaped up to ‘my very mouth — but he has 
missed the fly, and an anxious palpitating five minutes which I 
always reluctantly allow must elapse before I try hinji again. They 
are gone, and in trembling hope — with exactly the same length of 
line, and the boat exactly in the same place, Ole having fixed the 
spot to an inch by some mysterious landmarks on the shore — I com- 
mence my second tritfl. Flounce ! There he is ! not so demonstra- 
tive this time — a boU in the water and a slight plash, as the back fin 
cuts the surface, that’s all ; but something tells me this is the true 
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altack. A slight, but sharp turn of the wrist certifies the fact, and 
brings — ^oh, moment of delight ! — my line taut and my rod bent to 
a delicious curve. • , . 

Haibet / he has it I Now, OHe 1 steadily and slowly to the shore ! 
He is quite quiet as yet, and has scarcely discovered the singular 
nature and properties of the insect he h*as appropriated, but swims 
quietly round and roupd in short circles, wdndering no dfiubt, but so 
far unalarmed. I am’ only too thankful for th5 momentary respite, 
and treat him with the most respectful gentleness, but a growing 
though scarcely perceptible increase* of the strain on my rod bends it 
gradually lower and lower until the reel begins to give out its first 
slow music. My fingers are on the line to give it the slight re- 
sistance of friction, but the speed increases too rapidly for me to bear 
them there long, and I withdraw them just in time ify saVe their 
being cut to the bone in the tremendous rush which follows. 
Whizz-z-z ! up the ^ool he goes ! the line scattering the spray from 
the surface in a small fountain, like *1116 cut- water of a Thames 
steamer. And now a thousand fearg assail me — should there be one 
defective strand in my casting-line, one doubtful or rotten portion of 
my head-line, should anything kinl‘ or foul, sliofild the hook itself 
(as sometimes happens) be a bad one — farewell, oh, giant of the 
deep, for ever I AbsrL oioien! all is well as yet, that rush is over. 
He has a terrible length of my line out, but he is in a safe part of the 
pool and rather disposed to come back to me, which gives me the 
opportunity, which I seize eagerly, of reeling up my line. The good- 
tempered, reasonable momter I But steady ! there is a limit to his 
concessions. No further will he obey the rod's gentle dictation. Two 
rebellious opiniative kicks nearly jerk my arms out of the shoulder 
joints, and then down he goes to the bottom. Deep in the middle of 
the pool he lies, obdurate, immovable as a stone. There must he 
not remain I That savage strength must not be husbanded. I re- 
enter the boat, and am gently rowed towards him, reeling up as I 
advance. He approves not this, as I expected. He is -away again 
into the very midst of the white water, till I think he means to 
ascend the foss itself — hqsitates irresolute there a moment, then back 
again down the middle? of the*«tream like a telegraphic message. 
* Row ashore, Ole ! Row for life ! for now means he mischief I ’ Once 
in the swift water at the tail of the pool he will try not only my reel, 
but my own wind and condition to boot ; for down he rmist go now, 
weighed he but a poor five pounds ; once out of this pool and there 
is nothing to stop him for 300 yards. We near the shore, and I spring 
into the shallow water and prance and bound after him with ex- 
travagant action, blinding myself with the spray^ which I dash around 
me. Ah I well I know and much I fear this rapid! The deep 
water being on the other side of the river, the fish invariably descend 
there, and from the wide space intervening, too deep for man to 
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wade in, too shallow for fish to swim in, and too rough for boat to 
live in, the perturbed fisherman must always find an awful length of 
line between him and bis fisb, which, however, he can in no way 
diminish till he arrives considerably* lower down, where the river 
is narrower. Many a gallant fish has hf combination of strength and 
wile escaped me here. Many a time has my heart stood still to find 
that my line and reel have suddenly done the same — what means it ? 
In the strength of that mighty torrent can mortal fish rest ? Surely ,► 
but he must have found a shelter somewhere ? Some rock behind 
which to lie protected from the current! I must try and move 
him'^! Try and move the world ! A rock is indeed there and the 
line is round it, glued to it immovably by weight of water. It ia 
drowned. But he, the fish I seaward may he now swim half a league 
away, or at the bottom of the next pool may be rubbing some 

favourite fly against the stones. Nay — ^but see! the line runs out 

still, with jerks and lifelike signs. Hurrah ! we have not lost 
him yet. Oh, dreamer, ever hoping to the last, no more life 
there than in a galvanised corpfse, whose spasmodic actions the line 
is imitating! It is bellying deep in the stream, quivering and 
jerking, slacking and pulling as the current dictates, creating 
movements which, through the glamotir of a heated imagination, 
seem as the struggles of a mighty fish. That fish, that fly, and 
perhaps that casting-line shall that fisherman never see again. 

Such doom and such a result may the '^gods now avert I My 

plungings and prancings have brought me to the foot of my wooden 
bridge — made very high on purpose to avoid the perils above 
described (and for the same purpose I keep well behind or up-stream 
of my fish) — which I hurry over with long strides, and many an 
anxious glance at my 90 or 100 yards of line waving and tossing 
through the angry breakers encompassed by a hundred dangers. 
With rod high held and panting lungs I spring from the bridge, and 
blunder as I^best may along the stony and uneven bank for another 
hundred yards with unabated speed. I am saved ! Safe floats the 
line in the deep but still rapid* and stormy water beyond the ex- 
tremest breaker, and here, fortunately for me, my antagonist 
slackens his speed, having felt the \n£luenc*^of a back-water which 
guides him rather back to me, and I advance in a more rational 
manner, and in short sobs regain the breath of life ; but one aching 
arm must still sustain the rod on high while the other reels up as for 
very existence. Forward, brave 01^ ! and have the next boat ready 
in case the self-willed monster continues his reckless course, which he 
most surely will ; for, lo ! in one fiery whizz out goes all the line 
which that tired right hand had so laboriously reclaimed from the 
deep, and down, profldly sailing mid-stream, my temporary tyrant 
recommences his hitherto all triumphant progress. I follow as I 
best may, but now having gained the refuge of the boat, a few 
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strokes of Ole’s vigorous boat^compelliDg oars recover me the line 
I had lost, and land me on the opposite bank, where, with open 
water before me for some distance I begiij for the first time to 
realise the possibility of victory. However — 

Much hath been done, but mvc remains to do, 

but of a less active,, more ponderous, painstaking, patTence-trying 
description. The long deep stream of Langhble is before me in 
which he will hang — does hang, will sulk — does sulk, and has to be 
roused by stones cast in above, bdlow, and around him. As yet, I 
have never seen him since his first rise, but Ole, who has climbecf the 
bank above me, and from thence can see far into the clear bright 
water, informs me that he gets an occasional glhnpse of him, and 
that he is ‘ meget meget store,’ or very very big. My hesOrt — worn 
and weary as it is with the alternations of hope and fear — re-flutters 
at this intelligence, for I know that Ole is usually a fish-decrier or 
weight-diminisher. All down the len^h of Langhole, -250 yards by 
the tale, does he sullenly bore, no^ and then taking alarmihg excur- 
sions far away to the opposite shore, oftener burying himself deep in 
the deepest water close at my feet; but at length* he resolves on more 
active operations, and, stimuTiated by the rapid stream at the tail of 
Langhole, takes advantage thereof and goes down bodily to the next 
pool, Tofte. I liave no objection to this, even if I had a voice in the 
matter ; I have a flat smooth meadow to race over, the stream has no 
hidden rocky dangers, so, like swift Camilla, I scour the plain till the 
deeper and quieter recesses of Tofte afford an asylum for the fi§h and 
breathing time to myself. Here, I hope, but hope in vain, to decide 
the combat ; occasionally I contrive to gain the advantage of a short 
line, but the instant he perceives the water shoaling away he bores 
indignant, and spurns the shallow. The engagement has now lasted 
more than an hour, and my shoulders are beginning to ache, and yet 
no symptoms of submission on the part of my adversary ^ on the con- 
trary, he suddenly reassumes the offensive, and with a rush which im- 
parts such rotatory motion to my* reel as to render the handle not 
only intangible but actjially invisible, he forsakes the delights of 
Tofte, and continues *1118 coilrse down the rivet- I must Itake 
to tlie boat again (I have one on every pool) and follow, like 
a harpooner towed by a whale. The river widens below Tofte, 
and a short swift shallow leads to the next pool, Langholmen, or 
Long Island. I have a momentary doubt whether to land on the 
island or on the opposite side where there is a deeper but swifter 
pool, towards which the fish is evidently making. I decide at once, 
but decide wrong — ^whicb is better, however, than not deciding at 
ell — and I land on Langholmen, into whose calm flowing water I 
had fondly hoped that incipient fiitigue would have enticed my fish, 
and find him &r over in the opposite pool with an irreconcilable 
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length of line doubtfully connecting us. It is an awful moment I 
If he goes up stream now, I am lost — that is to say, my fish is— which 
in my present frame o/ mind is the same thing; no line or hook 
would ever stand the strain of that weight of water. But, no, mighty 
as he is, he is mortal, and but a fish after all, and even his giant 
strength is failing him, and inch by inch and foot by foot he drops 
down the stream, and as lie does so the reel grjadually gains on him, 
till at the tail of Langholmen I have the delight of getting, for 
the first time since he rose, a fair sigh t of his broad and shining bulk, 
as he lies drifting sulkily and indolently down the clear shallows, 
I eiult with the savage joy which the gladiator may have felt when 
he perceived for the first time the growing weakness of his antago- 
nist, and I set no bounds to my estimate of his size. Fifty pounds 
at least*! I proclaim loudly to Ole, is the very minimum of the 
we^ht I give him. Ole smiles and shakes his head detraetingly. 
The phlegmatic, unsympathetic, realistic wretch ! On I go, however, 
wading knee-deep over the glancing shingle. The lowest pool, and 
my last hope before impassable rapids, Lssmeset, is before me, and 
after wading waist-deep across the confluent stream at the end of the 
island,. I gain the commanding bank and compel my now amenable 
monster into the deep still water, out of the influence of the current. 
And now, feebler and feebler grow his rushes, shorter and shorter 
grows the line, till mysterious whirlpools agitate the calm surface, 
and at last, with a heavy, weary plunge, upheaves the spent giant, 
and passive, helpless, huge, ‘ lies floating many a rood.’ 

Still even now his vis inertics is formidable, and much caution 
and skill have to be exercised in towing that vanquished hull into 
port, lest with one awkward heavy roll, or one feeble flop of that 
broad spreading tail, he may tear away hook or hold, and so rob me 
at last of my hardly earned victory. No such heart-breaking disaster 
awaits me. Ole, creeping and crouching like a deer-stalker, extends 
the fatal gaff, buries it deep in the broad side, and drags him, for he 
is, in very .sooth, too heavy to lift, unwilling and gasping to the 
fihore, where, crushing flat the long grass, he flops and flounders till a 
merciful thwack on the head from the miniature policeman’s staff, 
whieh I always carry for this purpe^e, renders him alike oblivious 
and insensible to past suffering or present indignity. And now I 
may calmly survey his vast proportions and speculate on the possi- 
bility of his proving too much for my weighing machine, which only 
gives information up to fifty pounds. To a reasonable-sized fish I 
can always assign an approximate weight, but this one takes me out 
of the bounds of my calculation, and being as sanguine as Ole is the 
reverse, I anxiously watch the deflection of the index as Ole, by ex- 
ercising his utmost strength, raises hiin by a hook through his under jaw 
from the ground, with a wild sort of hope still possessing me {foolish 
though 1 inwardly feel it to be) that the machine won’t weigh him» 
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Forty-five anyhow be muti be 1 Yes, he is I no, he ain’t ! Alas I 
after a feW oscillations it settles finally at forty-three pounds, with 
which decision I must rest content, and I content. I give way 
to senseless manifestations of Extravagant joy, and even Ole relaxes. 
Early as it is, it is not too early for a Norwegian to drink spirits, and 
I serve him out a stiff dram of whisky* on the spot, which he tosses 
down raw without wipking, while I dilute mine from the river, for 
this ceremony, on such occasions, must never iye neglected. ‘ Now, 
Ole, shoulder the prey as you best can, and home to breakfast ; ’ for 
now, behold from behind the giantf shoulder of the Horn bursts forth 
the mighty sun himself! illuminating the very depths of the fiver, 
sucking up the moisture from the glittering grass, and drying the 
tears of the blue bells and the dog violets, and calling into life the 
myriads whose threescore years and ten are to be compaessed into the 
next twelve hours. Yet how they rejoice ! Their songs of praise 
and enjoyment positively din in my ears as I walk home, rejoicing 
too after my Anglo- Saxon manner at having killed something, fight- 
ing the battle over again in extravagantly bad Norse to Ole, who 
patiently toils on under the double burden of the big fish and my 
illiterate garrulity. In short I am thoroughly»happy — self-isatisfied 
and at peace with all mankind. I have succeeded, and success usually 
brings happiness ; everything looks bright around me, and I thankfully 
compare my lot with that of certain pallid, flaccid beings, whom my 
mind’s eye presents to me stewing in London, and gasping in mid- 
summer torment in the House of Commons. A breakfast of Homeric 
proportions (my friend amd I once ate a seven-pound grilse and left 
nothing even for a dog) follows this morning performance. Will 
my reader be content to rest after it, smoke a pipe, bask in the sun 
(he won’t stand that long, for the Norway sun is like the kitchen 
fire of the gods), and possibly, after Norwegian custom, take a mid- 
day nap ? 

• • • • • 9 ^ • 

Five o’clock p.m. — ^we have eaten the best portion of a Norwegian 
sheep, not much bigger than a good hare, for our dinner, and the 
lower water awaits us. ^ere the v&lley is wider, the pools larger and 
less violent. It is hefe that 1 have always wished to hook the real 
monster of the river — the sixty or seventy pounder of tradition — as I 
can follow him to the sea if he don’t yield sooner, which from the ^ 
upper water I can’t, because impossible rapids divide my upper and 
lower water ; and if I had not killed this morning’s fish where I did 
I should have lost him, as it was the last pool above the rapids. We 
take ship again in Nedre Fiva, a splendid pool, about a mile from 
my house, subject only to the objection which old Sir Hyde Parker, 
one of the early inventors of* Norway fishing,* used to bring against 
tbe whole country ‘ Too much water and too few fish 1 ’ I have 
great faith in myself to-day, and feel that great things are still in 
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store for me. I recommence operations, and with some success, for I 
land a twelve and a sixteen pounder in a very short space of time; 
after which, towards th^ tail of this great pool, I hook something 
very heavy and strong, which runs out* my line in one rush almost to 
the last turn of the reel before Ole can get way on the boat to follow 
him, and then springs out of tlie water a full yard high ; this feat 
being perfoWned some 12Q yards off me, and the fish looking even at 
that distance enormoils. I have no doubt that I have at last got fast 
to my ideal monster — the ateventy pounder of my dreams. Even the 
apathetic Ole grunts loudly his ‘ CJott bewarr ! ’ of astonishment. I 
will spare the reader all the details of the struggle which ensues, and 
take him at. once to the final scene, some two miles down below 
where I hooked him, and which has taken me about three hours to 
reach — a; stilh back-water, into which I have with extraordinary luck 
contrived to guide him, dead-beat. No question now about his size. 
We see him plainly close to us, a very porpoise. * I can see that Ole 
is demoralised and unnerved dit the sight of him. He had twice told 
me, duriifg our long fight with him. that the forty-three pounder of this 
morning was ‘ like a small piece of this one ’ — the largest salmon he 
had ever seen in hirf' fifty years’ experience ; and to my horror I see 
him, after utterly neglecting one or two splendid chances, making 
hurried and feeble pokes at him with the gaff— with the only effect 
of frightening him by splashing the water about his nose. In a fever of 
agony I bring him once again within easy reach of the gaff, and regard 
him as my own. He is mine now ! he mxist be ! ‘ Now’s your time, 

Ole — pan’t miss him ! — now — now ! ’ He does though ! and in one 
instant a deadly sickness comes over me as the rod springs straight 
again, and the fly dangles useless in the air. The hold has broken ! 
Still the fish is so beat tliat he lies there yet, on his side. He knows 
not he is free ! ‘ Quick, gaff him as he lies. Quick ! do you hear ? 

You can have him still ! ’ Oh, for a Scotch gillie ! Alas for the 
Norwegian kninovable nature ! Ole looks up at me with lack-lustre 
eyes, turns an enormous quid in bis cheek, and does nothing. 1 cast 
down the useless rod, and dashing at him wrest the gaff from his 
hand, but it is too late. The huge fins begip to move gently, like a 
steamer’s first mqtion of her paddles^ and h^ disappears slowly into 
the deep ! Yes — he is gone ! For a moment I glare at Ole with a 
bitter hatred. 1 should like to slay him where he stands, but have no 
weapon handy, and also doubt how far Norwegian law would justify 
the proceeding, great as is the provocation. But the fit passes, and 
a sorrow too deep for words gains possession of me, and I throw away 
the gaff and sit down, gazing in blank despair at the water. Is it 
possible? Is it not a hideous nightmare? But two minutes ago 
blessed beyond the lol of angling man — on the topmost pinnacle of 
angling fame ! The practical possessor of the largest salmon ever 
taken with a rod I And now, deeper than ever plummet sounded, in 
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the depths of dejection I Tears might relieve me ; but my sorrow is 
too great, and I am doubtful how Ole might take it. I look at him 
again. The same utterly blank &ce, save a projection of unusual size 
in his cheek, which makes me*conjecture that an additional quid has 
been secretly thrust in to supplement the one already in possession. 
He has said not a word since the catastrophe, but abundant expecto- 
ration testifies to the^ deep and tumultuous workings of ^his soul. 1 
bear in mind that I am a man and a Christian, and 1 mutely offer 
him my fiask. But, no ; with a delicacy which does him honour, and 
touches me to the heart, he declines it ; and with a deep sigh and in 
scarcely audible accents repeating ^ The largest salmon !• ever 
saw in my life 1 ’ picks up my rod and prepares to depart. Why 
am 1 not a Stoic, and treat this incident with contempt ? Yes ; 
but why am I human ? Do what I will, the vision, is still before 
niy eyes. ‘ I hear the never, never ! ” ’ can *the chance recur 
again. Shut my .eyes, stop my ears as I will, it is the same. If I 
had only known his actual weight ! • Had he but consented to be 
weighed and returned into the stfeam ! How gladly would I now 
make that bargain with him! But the opportunity of even that 
compromise is past. It’s intolerable. I don’t believe the Stoics ever 
existed; if they did they* must have suffered more than even I 
do in bottling up their miseries. They did feel ; they must have 
felt — why pretend they didn’t ? Zeno was a humbug 1 Anyhow, 
none of the sect ever lost a salmon like that ! ‘ What ! a small 

sorrow? only a fish!’ ‘Ah, try it yourself!’ An old lady, incon- 
solable for the loss of»her dog, was once referred for example of 
resignation to a mother who had lost her child, and she* replied, 
‘ Oh, yes ! but chiliin'eii are. not dogs ! ’ and I in some sort understand 
her. So, in silent gloom, I follow Ole homewards. 

Not darkness, nor twilight, but the solemn yellow hues of northern 
midnight gather over the scene ; black and forbidding frown the preci- 
pices on either side, save where on the top of the awful Horn — ^inacces- 
sible as happiness — fiir, far beyond the reach of mortal footstep, still 
glows, like sacred fire, the sleepless sun I Hoarser murmurs seem to 
arise from the depths of the foss— -like the groans of imprisoned demons 
— ^to which a slight bift increasing wind stealing up the valley fsom* the 
sea adds its melancholy note. My mind, alreaay deeply depressed, 
yields helplessly to the in&uence of the hour and sinks to zero at 
once; and despondency — the hated spirit — descends from her ‘foggy 
cloud,’ and is my inseparable companion all the way home. 


W. Bbomley-Dattoport. 
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CLERGY lilEN AS HEAD-MASTERS. 

M 

SoMi^ recent elections to head-masterships have brought prominently 
before those interested in education the question of clerical teaching, 
and its necessity advantage in schools. At Westminster and at 
Dulwich, to both of which laymen have been recently appointed, the 
successful candidates had tefore their election intimated their inten- 
tion of taking Orders ; at Clifton, Mr. Wilson w?.s ordained almost 
immediately after his appointment ; at Rossall, on a vacancy some 
years since, a long correspondence took place between one of the 
G-overnors and a gentleman, who was assured that he would be 
appointed if, being Ik deacon’s orders, he would consent to become 
a priest. He declined, and another person possessing the requisite 
qualification was chosen. In the majority of schools, since the 
Public Schools Act of 1862 , Orders are not recjuired, but neither are 
they a hindrance. It is by no means asserted that the expressed 
intention of the candidates was the only reason of the Governors’ 
choice, in each case a good one on other grounds ; but no one can 
fail to believe that it liad its effect, and that their embryonic eccle- 
siasticism was welcome to those who appointed them. So neither 
was the head-mastership in prospect the only cause, probably, which 
urged the candidates to the step they promised ; the inward call on 
which the office for ordination lays so great stress was no doubt 
heard ; but with many supernatural warnings natural events are found 
to harmonise, and outward facts are often the judicious tests of inward 
feelings. 

So many schools have sprung into deserved notice in recent years, 
and become in the truest sense public, jthat it is not easy to keep up 
the old distinction *of public and private ; but of the more important 
schools in England, very few, and two them — University-College 
jSchool and St. Paul’s — day schools in London, have head-masters who 
are not, or who have not signified theii; intention of becoming, clergy- 
men. At the first, of course, any but a layman would be plainly 
incongnious; to attempt to bring ecclesiastic or dogmatically religious 
influences to bear on the preponderance of boys coming from ex- 
tremely Liberal, or Unitarian, or Jewish households, with a sprinkling 
of Hindoos and Japanese, would be more than a joke. The second 
iS) no doubt, an odd exception in an institution where with all its 
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intended expansion the number of scholars is still as at its founda- 
tion, ^ one hundred and fifty and three,’ selected as being that of the 
miraculous draught of fishes. It is probably the outside number to 
be kept within the meshes of the dogmatic net, and even then, as in 
the case of its prototype, there will probably be a breakage at some 
point. The smaller schools which, with or without a foundation, 
would once have been called private, .and the really proprietary 
schools, are, with very few exceptions indeed, in the hands of clergy- 
men, a few of them incumbents of parishes, the majority having no 
clerical functions beyond such a» may seem to be involved in their 
scholastic office. • 

These facts would seem to show that, whatever be the theoretical 
opinion expressed by the school reformers, the parents of schoolboys, 
and those chosen as members of governing bodies — ^paij^enti^ themselves 
for the most part, and representing the ordinary view — prefer clerical 
teachers for their .sons, or at least suppose there must be many good 
reasons why no change should be made in a system which has the 
weight of tradition on its side. Yi^t, on the other hand,, there never 
was a time when so many assistant masters remained laymen as now. 
A glance at the lists of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, &c., will show a 
knot of elder men at the fop with the distinctive clerical title, while 
few such are found among the more recent comers ; and in one school 
the actual clerical work in the chapel has been found to bear some- 
what heavily on the masters able to share it. Now an assistant 
master, well known to the circle of those interested in his house, is 
not so before the world as is the head-master, though the parents 
are quite aware that to the boys’ tutor or house-master fheir sou 
really looks as tlie only authority with whom he comes in contact. 
They never lose the impression, based on no reality whatever, except 
as regards the small percentage of boys that attain to the sixth form, 
that Dr. Hornby, or Dr. Butler, or Dr. Bidding, is the real guardian 
of their son’s religion and morals. They are the slaves of a fancy, 
which, if it be examined, they know and admit to he a mere fancy. 
But they would probably go on to say, that though in this or that 
cose exceptions may be made, and though they are not dissatisfied 
with their boy’s lay tiAlor, th^y still desire that clergymen sl>nul3 l)e 
the usual teachers of our schools. 

It is manifest that some disadvantages must result from such a 
state of opinion, however grave may be the reasons for so widespre^ 
a feeling. The selection of h^ad-masters is seriously restricted if the 
prizes in the profession are to be gained only by candidates selected 
from a decided minority of teachers. The temptation to take Orders 
lightly, or even against conscience, to mistake the vox populi for 
the vox Deij will be constahtly on the inerSase ; scholars who prefer 
to remain laymen will less and less seek the scholastic profession. 
Again, the habit of making bishops out of successful schoolmasters, 
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rather than out of the parochial clergy, is by no means at an 
end. There is much to be said for it, since so large a portion of a 
bishop’s work consists in routine and ^organisation ; but if, again, the 
rank from which bishops are drawn is selected from a restricted 
number of masters, there is no security that a given bishop was the 
best possible head«master at the time, but only that he had the quali- 
fication which gave him a- non-scholastic, though very real, advantage 
over his fellows. It cmay not, therefore, be without interest to 
examine the true state of tlie case, and the weight of the arguments 
for clerical teaching. 

The origin of the tradition in favour of it is of course obvious. Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, though the last dales from after the Refor- 
mation, are religions foundations dating from a time when the whole 
education of the country was necessarily in the hands of ecclesiastics. 
The great spread of grammar-schools under Edward the Sixth’s wise ad- 
visers was far too near the change of faith to make any alteration in 
outward rule possible ; the clergy were still the learned body ; the 
whole organisation of religion and learning was intended to be the 
same as of old, except that doctrine was simplified and monachism, to- 
gether with the celibacy of the clergy, were abolished. None but those 
trained in the old ways and with the old habits ingrained in them 
would have had scholarship enough to undertake tuition. The 
&9hion set by the old public schools and King Edward’s Grrammar 
Schools affected education through the land^ and as the larger 
foundations and many of the smaller were connected with colleges at 
the universities where clerical fellowships were the prizes, from which 
colleges* again assistant masters were drawn, the tradition was pre- 
served almost unchanged until very recent days. And as learning 
had once been restricted to the ‘ religious/ so all tlie school-work was 
woven into a frame of devotion, which was the more important of the 
two. If a modern parent were to put clearly before him the object for 
which he sends his son to school, he would declare that it consisted 
in the teaching of definite secular knowledge to his son. Religion is 
no doubt to have its due place, but he supposes this to be restricted on 
the whole to short morning prayers/ to a sermon on Sundays, a Bibli- 
car lesson from his tutor or form master onc^^v week, and a word of 
moral warning tempered with more or less religious phrases if the lad 
seemed to stand in need of it. Even devout persons have been known 
lo grumble at the loss of working hours to their sons when two saint’s 
•days gave two holidays and two half- holidays extra in ten days, or to 
find fault when at Eton the Provost was slow in ‘ excusing chapel ’ in 
order that boys might attend a cricket-match. But even down to 
Dr. Keate’s day at Eton and probably elsewhere prayers in school to 
sanctify the lessons werh a regular part of the religious exercises over 
and above those in chapel. The ceremony was gradually whittled 
away till it subsisted only in the middle of Sunday, when the boys 
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showed up a Latin exercise in school, prefaced by prayers to which 
not the Bmallest attention was paid. When the buzz of conversation 
and of childish frivolities, recognised up to a certain point, became quite 
intolerable, Dr. Keate was wont to strike Sis desk vehemently and 
shout, ‘ If you are not quiet, boys. I’ll begin it all over again.’ 

Now, however, religion has ceased tQ be thus perfunctory. Though 
it is often made an objection to the system.of daily prav^rs in chapel 
that it is merely mechanical, very much is to said for the quiet and 
rest of the half-hour falling into the incessant unrest of school-boy life. 
And the severance of the mere sqjiool-teaching from religious offices 
has given them both a reality which they had not before.. No 
one who has experienced the charm wrought by the grandeur of 
Eton College chapel, or on Sunday evening felt the' thrill and the 
passionate fervour of the head-master’s preaching at Harrow, can 
undervalue the effect of school-services, or advise that these should be 
other than compulsory on the young, who are more affected by a ^ague 
spiritual emotion than by the dogmatjc teaching they may chance to 
receive. And it is necessary that in the great majority of our schools 
the forms used should be those of'the Church of England. ' That is at 
least nominally the Church of the majority ^who avail themselves 
of the larger schools, it is -the most elastic, it has the most stately 
worship which would be accepted by the parents of boys for them, 
though it so ‘ speak with the stammering lips of ambiguous formu- 
laries ’ as to render it* possible for men of various views to join in its 
worship. There can be no doubt that if a general boarding school be de- 
sirable, there must be common worship, and that in these days it must be 
that of the Church of England. This necessitates one or more chaplains, 
or masters acting as such ; but all that is here needed is a good voice 
and a reverent manner; the head-master will rarely be the chaplain. 

The special offices of a clerical master are preaching and pre- 
paration for Confirmation. Now unquestionably there have been 
and there are head-masters who have made a vast impression on 
their schools from the pulpit. Arnold’s great reforms were largely 
carried out from this vantage ground ; no one can undervalue the ex- 
cellence of Dr. Moberly’s plain, simple, and direct discourses ; if ser- 
mons made boys relig^us, Hiyrow at the present moment should be a 
nursery of godliness such as the world has rarely seen. And we do 
not wonder that men like to impress their personality on boys in a 
way which admits of no reply,- and where direct allusions may be con-^ 
cealed behind an air of indirectness. But it isopen to doubt whether 
sermons about school-trials and'temptations are after all what school- 
boys want or what affects them most. It is a mistake, as a rule, to 
preach to any class about their class. If the sermons at the Temple 
were on the religious aspect of Law, or on.»the temptations which 
beset its practice, they would have for less effect than a Simple expo- 
sition of Scripture. Boys as well as lawyers know their own dangers; 
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ttidy dkn cantrast for themBelves the ptmty of a perfedt lifetand tfaeir 
ow% imperfect realisation of it better than anyone else can do it for 
them ; and though the instances we have named may seem to point 
the other way, it is given to few to be preachers like Dr. Arnold or > 
Dr. Butler. No one would of course uphold the old system of Eton, 
where elderly gentlemen loug nuthdrawn from active life among boys, 
to become the incumbents., of sleepy country parishes, blew up the 
faint embers of their village sermons for the boys, dr with a dim sense of 
what they conceived their responsibilities, revived their recollections of 
what school had been when they were young, and tried to slay what 
Carlyle calls ‘ more or less extinct Satans.’ It was in those days that 
a Fellow who had become somewhat deaf, but always heard precisely 
what he chose to hep and at the most unexpected times, but who had 
himself lopg given over preaching, said, ‘When Green preaches I 
never hear but one word, and that is “ God ” ; when Coleridge preaches 
I also only hear one word, and that is “ Devil.” ’ TJhe characteristics 
of the two sets of sermons could scarcely have been better given. 
When the lp,tter gentleman gave «p preaching tlie Gospel according 
to Boanerges he introduced a far Jiibre excellent way, that of asking 
really able preachers from outside to fill his place ; then were heard 
sermons to which boys gave willing attention. But if masters are to 
preach, where is the reason why laymen should not do so ? Not the 
extremest dogmatist' has ever made preaching a sacrament, or sup- 
posed that the grace of Orders conferred the gift of eloquence ; that 
the clergy should be the only preachers is again a relic of the time 
when they were the only learned men able to^expound the Scripture, 
or perhstps, even to read it. 

The rite of Confirmation no doubt supposes that the candidate 
should be examined and presented to the bishop by a clergyman. But 
in practice this has long since broken down in schools. The lay tutor 
prepares his boys with as much care as the ecclesiastic, and as well. 
And this is said not as undervaluing the rite, but rather as setting a 
much higher value on it than most persons would allow to it. What- 
ever dogmatic views have been abandoned, it is not easy to overrate 
the importance to a lad that at a given time in his life, at the passage 
frofia childhood into early manhood, he should cA^rlook his conduct in 
the light of the example presented to him^ and, facing his responsi- 
bilities as a young man who has to put awky childish things, should be 
Encouraged by a solemn dedication of self to live the higher life. 
There can be no doubt also that the wise tutor who steps down from his 
pedestal and makes himself one with his boys, showing that he knows 
their trials, and can discuss school failings and difficulties as a religious 
man of the world and not as a schoolmaster, gains at that time an in- 
fluence which he never again loses. If, indeed, it be maintained that 
sacramental confession is a needful part of preparation, a clergyman is 
the necessary person to undertake this duty, and a lingering feeling of 
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' tlud kind fiOQie yeazB ago induced lay masters at one important public 
school to send boys for to a chaplain ; but that k not the 

general vieT^, and bishops, even the most sacierdotal in opinion, accept 
vthe candidates of lay tutors. If the matter were formally brought 
before them they might no doubt say that the candidates are technk 
caily presented by the head-master, who has satisfied himself of their 
fitness, but the real state of the case is perfectly well known to all, 
that even in this most solemn matter laymen^ and clerics are on an 
exact equality. 

Laymen, then, are trusted to teach theology in schools, and to pre- 
pare boys for Confirmation, by clerical head-masters, who thus delegate 
to them the most important part of their teaching, and this with 
very scant regard to the question whether they do oY do’ not hold 
what are called orthodox opinions. If clerical head-masterships 
were a guarantee that those who held office under them were orthodox 
members of the Church of England, we might regret the narrowing 
eSect of the choice while admitting i^ts consistency, but as a matter 
of fact it is not so. While a cry is, still easily raised against persons 
who differ in any marked degree from their fellows in matters of 
religion it would be unfair to specify schools or names ; but at more 
than one of our great schools are men among the ablest and best 
tutors, among the most popular and the most respected, who are cer- 
tainly not conformed to the pattern of Church of England orthodoxy. 
If the head- master be of a large and liberal mind he expects just that 
conformity to the tone of the place wliich a man of honour and of 
serious spirit naturally gives. The assistant in all his oflScial lectures 
steps in no degree beyond the text-books ; he does not think it need- 
ful to air his own opinions before boys who would not understand him, 
and who have not been specially entrusted to his own care. He knows 
well that the questionings of this modern time come quickly enough, 
and that the best way to meet them is to know the grounds of the old 
teaching before facing the new. Among the lads specially given by 
parents to his charge, he will when occasion serves of need arise be 
somewhat more explicit, yet always careful not to clash *in too marked 
a degree with the traditions of the school. His church-going will be 
guided in part by his jpfiicial (Juties, in part by his own sense of what 
is fitting. And out of the ofEcial duties he will exercise the right of 
an English layman to attends church as much or as little as he pleases. 
His chief trusts him, and respects his freedom of action. If, on theP 
other hand, the head-master be a person who inspires scant respect, 
himself keeps lax and spasmodic discipline, and is whimsically afraid 
of public opinion, he will endeavour to compel church-attendance over 
and above what is demanded by official duties, and attempt by out- 
ward observances to hide a nonconformity which he is aware exists, in 
spite of which he has himself appointed some of his best masters, and 
be only anxious that what he winks at should not be too evident. 
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to^be faced is, in fact, this : the teaching of 01^ sdb^Lv 
h^ become by, their tone has become lay, the monastic framewcffiE 
has disappeared, and all this with the tacit consent of parents wlip 
yet cling to the supersilltion, for it js no more, of clerical head> 
masters. For it has already been pointed out that, except a few acts 
equally well performed by ac chaplain, the master, as such, has xio 
clerical duti^. The ‘ cur§ of souls ’ is given over to a layman, and 
those who take a very high view of the clerical office are often the « 
very men who, being schoolmasters, will not take Orders, because, as 
schoolmasters, they have no Clerica\,functions. A schoolmaster, stands 
m loco parentis^ and the theory which maintains that . he must be 
in Orders would, if logically pressed, mean that the clergy were the 
best fathers, and those who have most authority over their own sons, 
a contention hardly borne out by facts. On all questions of morals, 
and even of the higher spiritual life, we fully believe that a layman 
has a far greater influence on the ordinary English boy than a cleric ; 
there is no suspicion that his v^ew is the merely professional one of a 
man who, .after all, is only a parson from his skin outward, and not in 
the inward life of one occupied every day and all day in distinctly 
clerical functions. I^eligion gains if it be a thing closely connected 
with, but whose outward manifestations are aloof from, the outward 
manifestations of school. There can scarcely be imagined a more 
solemn sight, even for one who is not in agreement with all the words 
of the service, than the assembling of masters and boys in a building 
apart from the school life, where all the associations are other than those 
of school, where masters and boys are on one level as worshippers. 
The spell is in peril of breaking when the master is the spiritual, as he 
has been the school, authority, and moral faults are pointed out in 
the tone which has denounced a false concord or a careless rendering 
of Homer. When floggings are as frequent as they still unhappily 
are at some schools, a master preaching to his boys ought to think, as 
he regards the upturned faces of his congregation, of the punishment 
he has had to administer to some of them, and of the sensible remark 
of the negro who objected to the combination of the two deterrent 
methods. 

* It^s fully ajimitted that in this, a^ in all*;^atters of education,, 
the public at large ‘is the ultimate judge. This paper is written to 
disperse, if it may be, some false conceptions in the matter, to show 
\hat education has ceased to be administered by the clergy, and that 
to place a clergyman as a mere flgure-headis misleading and illusory.^ 

C. Kegan Paul. 



• THE LIFE-PROBLEM OF BENGAL. 

no country in the world, probably, is the condition of the peasantry 
a matter of such supreme concern to the Grovernment as in India* 
The femines, which have afflicted extensive tracts with a frequency of 
recurrence almost amounting to a natural law, and the disastrous con- 
sequences which have followed in their wake, unhinging more or less 
the resources of the empire and throwing out of gear the entire 
administrative machinery, prove to ihe outside world how piaterially 
the foundations of national prosperity in this country rest upon the 
well-being of the agricultural classes. For spme years past, the 
relations of the landlords and tenants in Bengal, the principal pro- 
vince of the empire, have been the subject of special study by the 
Grovernment, and have at length become so strained as to give rise to 
serious administrative difficulties. Owing to the unworkable character 
of seme of the principal provisions of the existing law, and the un- 
satisfactory effects of thp rule of prescription which it lays down for 
the acquisition of occupancy rights by the cultivating class, d dead- 
lock has taken place, as admitted even by the zemindars themselves, 
which it requires the earnest endeavour of the legislature to remove. 
The difficulty inherent in the nature of the case is increased also by the 
confusion in the legal conceptions of many lawyers and judicial officet^^ 
which, as a recent writer remarks, are so affected by ideas derived from 
the English law relating to real property, that ‘ when the'zemindar and 
the ryot resort to the courts of justice for the ascertainment, definition, 
and enforcement of their respective rights to the soil, they generally 
come away more puzsj^d than ever, and dissatisfied with the yagiie 
and arbitrary determinations of the courts.’ The* tension of feeling 
whi^h exists between the zen&indars and the ryots throughout BenghI * 
has found expression on several occasions in serious agrarian distur-* 
hances. It was in view of these signs and shadows of coming evmks^ 
that the late Lieutenant-Governor strongly urged upon the Govern-:. , 
ment of India ‘ the advisability of settling the rent question definitely^ . 
while the country was tranquil, while seasons were favourable and the 
^jpeople- well off, and reason could make its voice easily heard ; instead 
M allowing things to drift on until another fam^ei or a 
Ispeak of the Pubna riots, should compel the Ghiyetntticait 
■XTV.-Jfn. 7.0.,' ■. . V \ 
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Up ihe subject with the haste and iuoompleteness that toh : 

4shiBtiei^m measures devised under oircumstanoes of State trhuhte iasi^ 
>^m?ei!gency.’ ■ ' ... 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill recentljs introduced in the Council of, 
the Grovemor-General is the fruit of a long and protracted inquiry, 
not only as to the necessity of a change, but also as to the basis upon 
which itFsbould proceed. * Bvery attempt to deal with vested interests 
by legislation — more ^o, perhaps, in this than buy other country— 
evokes a storm of indignation among the classes whom it is likely to 
affect ; and such has been the fatepf the new Bent Bill. It is urged 
that cthe Government proposals are of a revolutionary character, and 
aim at a general confiscation of the rights of the zemindars ; that they 
involve a breach of faith with the landlords ; that they override all 
the doctripes of political economy. Ancient copper-plates are dug 
upj and the pages of Ferishta are ransacked, to establish the position 
that*the zemindars of Bengal, with their valuable rights and privileges, 
are not the creatures of British Begulations, but that tliey have existed 
from ancipnt *times as absolute fproprietors of the lands which they 
possess, free to do what they liked with their own and their tenants^ 
property. As claiming to be absolute proprietors, any restriction on 
their mode of dealing with their lands » is regarded by them as an 
encroachment on their original rights; and every measure to give 
security to the tenants is denounced as a redistribution of property. 
There is a great deal of exaggeration, however, hi this view of the main 
features of the Bill, for even a cursory examination of the antecedent 
history of proprietary and tenant-right in Bengal, and of the princi- 
ples of the proposed enactment, would satisfy unbiassed minds that 
the criticism is in the main unwarranted and groundless. I propose, 
therefore, to offer in the following pages a review of the circumstances 
which have led to the introduction of the measure, and to show its 
bearing on the economical aspect of that great question which has 
been happily termed the ‘ life-problem of Bengal.’ 

When the Mahomedans established themselves in India, they 
introduced in the administration of their newly acquired territories 
the rules and institutions which were in force in the countries whence 
they, originally came, with such modifjcationsClw were rendered desira- 
ble, by the altered circumstances of their pretence on an alien soil. 
According to the regulations of Hassan Maimendi, which were framed 
^ on the lines of the Saracenic jurists, the sovereign was, in the eye of 
the law, the lord paramount of the entire land in the country ; bi|t 
his rights and powers were limited and circumscribed by the rights 
of his subjects. In dealing with the land, he was bound by law to 
deal equitably with the interests of the cultivators. He c^d not 
exact, at least in theory, more than a< definite share of tax upon th# ^ 
soil actually in cultivation, and was hound to make allowances id > 
times of droi^ht and scarcity. The person cultivating the 



bia^df ^ b^ his servaiita^Viris 

^ fiiced^^t^ periodically Bccordizig to the gross produce 

^ ^e laudy being paid by hinu At the same time, as pointed 
out by Major Baring, Hhe idea of individu&l property in laud, in 
the sense in which we apply the term in England, had not b^ 
attained. An intermediate step had been reached. Community of 
property no longer existed, but perfect freedom of contract-Jartespeot 
to the land, was wholl^ foreign to the ideas of the people.’ Such was 
the general condition of the land system under the Moguls. 

It will thus be seen that price to tBe Cornwallis Begulations, 
there is not to be found in the constitution of the country* the 
smallest trace of a class of persons answering to the modern ze- 
mindars, and possessing the rights and .privil^es now claimed 
for them; entitled by immemorial custom to overyde .the just 
rights of the cultivator ; empowered to increase the burden of the 
ryot at their own fyee will ; and acknowledging no check on their 
avidity save their own sense of justice. •Such a body of men certainly 
did not exist under the Moguls, iin spite of copper-pbites and 
Ferishta. There can be little doubt that even those zemindars who 
possessed a permanent heritable interest in the lands in their j)OBse8- 
sion and control were liable to furnish to the Mogul Government, in 
the best period of its domination, a faithful account of their steward- 
ship ; that they were liable to be set aside with the reservation of a 
small allowance, on failure of the regular remission of the Govern- 
ment revenue ; and that when this extreme course was not deemed 
advisable, Sazawtds, or managers, were appointed to administer their 
properties. In no case did they possess the power of evictiig the 
lyots, even such as were of a migratory character, so long as these 
paid their rents regularly. 

The whirlwinds of conquest, which so often passed over the face* 
of the country, left untouched the rights and privileges of the ryots. 
Through all the long centuries of Mussulman domination up tO' 
the present date, there has existed ‘the living tradition,’ to use 
the words applied to the unfortunate peasantry of another country,. 

‘ of a possessory right attached to the status of a cultivator of the- 
soil.’ 4 

There is yet extant a Firman of the Emperor Aurungzebe, the 
value of which, as a contemporaneous record of the social and economic 
condition of the country, has not been sufficiently appreciated. Jt is ' 
m edict addressed by Aurungzebe to one of his principal officers in 
regard to the revenue administration of the Empire. 

' These were called the Mmdra, and would be analogourto the Korfa lyols pf 
the present day. ^ , 

^ In Arabia called the Rah~ul~Arz ; in Persia, the Dchkan\ in India, Zemindar — 
not the Zemindar in its Bengal sense, but as understood in Northern India, in fact,' 
the village proprietor. 
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1^^ notiiceable things in this remarkable doQUinient 

ai0| first, the extreme solicitude of the sovereign that the rate shoti|^ 
hie w adjusted as not to^ press unduly upon the ryots, and under n6' 
circumstance to exceed half of the* produce ; and, secondly, the 
absence of any reference to a privileged * 01088 , whose interests might 
be supposed to militate agaii6t those of the ryots. Another feature, 
also, deseYtes close attention — ^viz. the recognition by the State of 
the power possessed by the cultivators to transfer their lands by sale or 
mortgage. The principle of transfer, therefore, which the Government 
proposes to recognise in the present Bill, is not by any means new, 
havihg been in force from ancient times, and having received emphatic 
recognition under a monarch who never paid much regard to the old 
traditions of the country, 

Aurungzebe died in the year 1707. On the 12th of August, 1765, 
a memorable day in the annals of this country, the Emperor Shah 
Alum II. conferred the office of Deivani upgn the East India 
Company. By virtue of tins oSice it became tl)e duty of the 
Company*to organise, upon a soifnd basis, the revenue administration 
of this province. At first the atlempts were confined to improve- 
ments in the morals of the officers charged with the collection of the 
land tax. But the instructions issued* to the supervisors in 1769, 
when the President and the Board took the first steps in connection 
with the Dewani, throw considerable light upon the disastrous conse- 
quences to the people, and especially to the agricultural classes, which 
had followed on the death of Aurungzebe. 

The steady decline of the Imperial authority in the outlying 
provinces, and the general slackening of the reins of administration, 
had thrown into utter confusion the frame-woik of the governing 
hierarchy. The collectors of revenue, the stewards and bailiffs — 
zemindars^ amilsn chowdrys, and canoongoes — assumed to themselves 
powers and privileges which they had never possessed before. 

In 1772,, the first formal step was taken by the Company in their 
character of Pewan, and a public regulation passed for the settlement 
and collection of revenue in the Subahdari of Bengal, Behar, and 
Qrissa. The land revenue was farmed for five years ; the farmers 
wer^ directed to make the usual advances toiS^' ryots for cultivation ; 
they were prohibited from receiving larger rents than the stipulated 
amounts, or from levying cesses ; and the supervisors were instructed 
to prepare rent-rolls of each mahal, or farm, according to the order 
in which it stood in the pergunnah,. which rent-rolls would be freely 
accessible to the public. 

In 1786, Lord Cornwallis arrived in India, charged with the duty 
of organising, upon a solid and permanent basis, the revenue-system 
of a province which by one of the strangest freaks of fortune had 
been entrusted to a l^d of traders, A member of the British 
aristocracy, permeated by English notions of feudalism, he naturally 



viewed qu^one fmn tiie rtatidpoiiit of an Englidi landlord; 
;ldd introdaced 9 and which he so buoc^b- 

full j, in spite of the opposition of some o/ his ablest coadjutors, 
carried into execution, prove*s his tenacity of purpose and con- 
sistent thoroughness. It cannot be denied that the legislation 
by which he gave fixity • and permanency to the Government 
demand upon the i^mindars has developed the' resourdSTof the 
province, and enriched at least one portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
— the land-owning class. Had Lord Cornwallis also guaranteed the 
ryots against the exactions of their landlords, the diflSculties which 
at the present moment agitate the public mind would probably 
never have arisen. His chief object was to fix in permanence the 
revenue payable to the State by the farmers, malguzara, and 
zemindars, and to relieve Government from the burden of •periodical 
surveys and assessments. At the same time, he never actually over- 
looked the claims of the ryots to the protection of the State against 
unjust and illegal demands on the paft of the zemind 9 ,rs. In 1787, 
the collectors were directed to pay^eSpecial and unremitting attention 
to the ascertainment of the rules and rates of the ryots’ assessments, 
and to endeavour to fix upon some mode by which these might be 
regulated on general, fair, and definite principles. But the task was 
one requiring years for its completion. The consequence was, that 
when the permanent settlement was efiected, the collectors had not 
advanced far towards the accomplishment of the duty imposed on 
them. Hence, th^ rights of the ryots were left for the most part 
unrecorded, and, with ^ome few exceptions, the ryots themselves 
remained unprotected against encroachments. 

Prior to the period of British administration in Bengal, no persons 
holding ryotti lands, that is to say, none of the immediate cultivators 
of the soil, could, by the universal custom of the country, be dispossessed 
of their lands so long as they duly paid their rent. The zemindars 
did not possess the power of enhancing the rents of thq ryots so long 
as the Government did not increase its demands. ,If the State 
demand underwent a variation, the zemindars were authorised to 
distribute it, according to custom, bver the zemindari. Unauthorised 
levy of cesses subject^* the :^mindar to serious penalties, and the 
ryot was always entitled to ^redress at the hands of the officers of 
Government in such contingencies. The zemindar was entitled to a ^ 
fixed amount of the Government revenue, which fluctuated as the 
revenue increased or decreased. • Let us see if the legislation of Lord 
Cornwallis made any alteration in the status of the tenants. In his 
memorable minute of the 3rd of February, 1790, the Governor- 
General, in justification of his policy of a permanent settlement 
with the zemindars, observed* that the right of the Government to 
fix at its own discretion the amount of the rents upon the lands 
had never been disputed ; but he added that the zemindars, neither 
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Upon the ryots, and that, if new abwabs had been 
siiiibe the English occupation of the coiihtiy, Government bad an liibr 
doiibted right to abolish such as were oppressive. He further said ^t 
to permit the zemindar to dkpossess one cultivator for the sole pur- 
poflo another, would be vesting him with a 

power to commit a wanton act of oppressiont from which he could 
derive no benefit ; tliat the zemindar, however, might sell the land, 
and the cultivators must pay the rent to the purchaser. 

It is a matter of history that the proposals of Lord Cornwallis 
were almost in their entirety approved of and sanctioned by the 
Court of Directors. But while according their sanction to the 
measures initiated*by the Governor-General, they do not seem to have 
been quite e4sy.in their minds with regard to the future results of 
the* step they were taking; and hence we find that, in terms as em- 
phatic as can be imagined, they reserve the right to interfere from 
' time to timep to make such regulations as may be necessary for the 
protection of the ryots and subordinate landholders. 

Such was the character of the system introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis.* In order to give rest to the province, to protect both the 
zemindars and the agricultural classes from the harassment of a 
periodical settlement, to induce the zemindars to improve the estates 
thus settled with them, and to secure the public revenue, the State, 
in accordance with a long existing and customary law of the 
country, limited its demand upon the landlords. . It did not attempt 
to alter the status of the ryots, or materially to modify the pre-exist- 
ing relations of the landlords and the inferior holders, or to vest in the 
zemindars powers which the sovereign himself hardly ever claimed to 
exercise. In theory at least, the ^ ryot remained as before, a cultivator ; 
entitled to hold by perpetual renewals, at the customary established 
rates ; such rates being the rates established in the pergunnah for 
lands of the* same description and quality.’® Their rates could not 
legally be enhanced beyond the customary rates, nor could they be 
ejected as long as they duly paid their rents. Though the zemin- 
however, were prohibited from enhancnjg the rates of rent, they 
were not debarred absolutely from raising thbir income. In almost 
every case, extensive tracts of waste lands, tracts which were in some 
districts once populous and flourishing, but which the inroads of 
marauders and the convulsions of a dying empire had denuded of 
their population, were made over to the zemindars with the other 
lands of their estates. Their reclamation afforded ample room to 
the zemindars to add to their income. But in accordance with the 
ancient custom of the;, country, ryots srttUng and creating village bn 
these lands were entitied, in the first instance, to special privilegefl as 
bmakers up of virgin soil, and afterwards to all the rights of resident 
• Mr. JuBtice O'Kinealy’B SUnute ; comp. sec. 6, Reg. IV. of 1794. 
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the gf^ 

; no reason to complain^ for th^ incomes from land 

in of the last quarter of a centiy: 7 , in spite of all draw^ 

bacliE^y bave^ in almost every cihsei doubled or trebled, or increased by 
even highm: multiples. 

Such was the contract ox* compact u{)on the strengtii of which it is 
fiow urged that Govepment is precluded frcnn legislating iiTlfavour of 
the ryots, and which furnishes the basis for tiie argument that the 
proposed measure ^ is contrary both to the spirit and to the express 
terms of the Permanent Settlement ; in &ct, that it involves a breadi 
of the contract made in 1 793 between Lord Cornwallis, on behlldf of 
the British Government, and the zemindars.’ 

The Regulations of 1793, while causing by their silence serious 
injury to the interests of the ryots, proved a very qualified blessing 
to the then existing generation of zemindars. The rigid application 
of the Law of Sale, which brought an estate to the hammer on the 
least default in payment of the Government revenue,, required from 
them a degree of punctuality ^ tftterly opposed to their habits. 
Accustomed to the easy rule of the Moguls, which, though harsh in 
some directions and punishing refractoriness •summarily, regarded 
with patriarchal complaisance ordinary deviations from punctuality, 
they were either unprepared or unwilling to carry into eflTect the 
intentions of Government. The zemindars complained that the 
farmers refused to pay their rents ; the Government complained that 
the zemindars allowed their estates to fall into arrears, with the 
fraudulent object of halving them sold, and then purchasing them 
anew in the names of others, free from incumbrances. Naturally 
every plea for indulgence was at first refused. The consequence was 
that within the space of a few years the large majority of the 
zemindars of 1793 were absolutely sold out and their places taken 
by new men. Even of these, few are now in existence. Want of 
thrift in some cases, the strict exaction of the Government demand 
in others, have displaced many of those who came jnto existence 
immediately after the Cornwallis Regulations. It is for the more 
recent generations of purchasers that the cry is raised, that as they 
have invested their ec^ital in*^he purchase of lands on the good faith 
of Government, they ought not to be deprived of any power or 
privilege, legitimate or illegitimate, or be prevented from exacting^ 
from the ryots anything that- their position may enable them to 
extort, or custom may seem to warrant their demanding. People, 
however, who are aware of the nature of revenue-sale proceedii]^ 
may well doubt the seriousness of this argument. It is a notorious 
fact that at revenue-sales properties seldom fetched their proper 
value. Cases are known of estates worth several hundred thousands 
b^ig knocked down for a few hundred rupees. And in those days, 
when the collector’s ministerial subordinates were often in league 
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%lib the agents for piirchasets^ or mth aemindars seekm 
allusive transfers, sales of properties were frequent and extromdlj 
iu^iative to the purchasers. ^ 

That the feelings between the new 'zemindars and the cultivating 
classes were from the outset by no means of a sympathetic character 
is sufSciently evidenced by thh troubles in Eastern Bengal, to which 
referenced!! be made later on. Short measuring poles and illegiti* 
mate exactions called from the ryots a demand for the rates of 
their former landlords, and proper measurement as recognised in the 
adjacent villages. But it was long ere their complaints attracted 
due Aitention from the authorities. In the beginning of the century 
the Government was concerned only with the realisation of revenue, 
heedless of all other considerations. In order to remove the com- 
plaints of *lhe zemindars that they were unable to realise their rents 
fron\ the farmer 'and tenants, the Government framed Begulation 
VII. of 1799, which conferred on the zemindar the»power of distraint, 
and in the case of arrears exceeding 500 rupees due from under-tenants, 
the power of arresting their pdrsons. It further empowered the 
zemindars to seize the ryots and bring them to the Zemindary office, 
there to be kept in Confinement till the sums due from them were 
realised by the sale of their farms and property. It is impossible to 
believe that powers so extensive would have been given by the 
Government, had it not labom*ed under the impression that the ryots 
were protected by law and custom against the exaction of more than 
the regular pergunnah rates of rent. 

The despotic and oppressive manner in which the powers vested 
in the zemindars were exercised, attracted some notice from the 
Government even in those early days; and in 1803, Begulation 
XXVIIirwas passed to protect the persons of ryots from confinement. 
It enacted that though the personal property of the farmers and ryots 
might be distrained and sold for arrears of rent, their persons were 
not to be conJBned, nor was any corporal punishment to be inflicted 
on them upotu any pretext whatsoever. But neither this nor any 
other Begulation had the effect of putting a stop to the oppression 
o( the zemindars, who went on confining and ill-treating their ryots 
whenever it suited their purpose, uptil the'jyear 1860, when the 
almost Draconic provisions of the Penal^Code inspired a salutary fear 
^in the hearts of all rural despots. The next Begulation which 1 
shall notice as affecting the ryots was the Begulation V. of 1813, 
which repealed the limitation imposed by an earlier statute on the 
powers of the zemindai'S to grant leases for a period exceeding ten 
years. Though this Begulation contained no provision for the ^ 
hancement of rent, and the zemindar was still legally bound to gi^ 
leases in evidence of ^tenancy at pergdnnah rates, beyond which he 
could not go, yet indirectly it tended to pave the way for varhuis 
exactions. The zemindar was authorised ly this new law to realise 
his rent in the following ways: — 
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vi(l) By 

. (S) By ^stTOM or Hde of his £mn. 

(Sy By sale of his moveable property. ^ 

• 

Now, each of these methods contained the amplest opportunitj 
for extortion of every kind ; • nor could the law step in to protect the 
ryots. The position of the cultivator was ako injuriously affected by 
^e powers given from time to time to purchaasrs of estates at sales 
for arrears of Government revenue. 

From 1799 to 1859, as the Lieutenant-Governor remarked in his 
speech in Council, ^ feudalism on one hand, serfdom on the other,’ 
were the principal characteristics of the land system of Bengal. In 
theory, ^ the constitutional claims of the peasantry ’ were maintained 
intact; but practically they were lost in the usurpations and en* 
croachments of the landlords. In 1819, the Court of Directors com- 
plained, almost in* piteous terms, of the failure of their benevolent 
intentions in regard to the ryots. The Marquis of Hastings, about 
the same time, regretted that LordOornwallis’s Settlement, so gene- 
rously conceived, had subjected almost the whole of the lower classes 
to most grievous oppression. And Mr. Leycestor, senior judge of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adalut, writes thus in 1827 : ^In many parts of the 
country the resident cultivators are the actual slaves of the land- 
holders, and liable to be mortgaged, bartered, or let to hire, the same 
as his oxen and goats, at his will and pleasure.’ 

But whilst the zemindar was permitted to have such absolute 
power over his ryots, the law never purported to give him authority 
to eject in default of payment for enhanced rates. Salamis^ dr forced 
benevolences, were often exacted ; the ryots were treated as slaves ; 
but the right of ouster, vested in the zemindar, was, as far as the law 
was concerned, strictly limited to the case of non-payment of the legal 
customary zemindari dues. 

Such was the position of the ryot and the state of the law when 
the legislature conceived in 1859 the scheme of consolidating the 
rules and regxilations on the subject of the mutual relations of land- 
lords and tenants. The Act then -passed undoubtedly effected a great 
improvement in the .materiaJ^ condition of the ryots, and afforded 
them some protection against the exercise of arbitrary power on the 
part of the zemindars ; but the rule for the acquisition of prescriptive 
occupancy right, by a twelve years’ occupation of particular plots of 
land, did more harm than good. The rules also for the enhancement 
of rent by a uniform reference to the value of produce were not only 
contraiy to the spirit of the former Regulations, but by their im- 
workable character added largely to the difficulties surrounding the 
land question in Bengal, and'their impracticability was in a few years 
clearly exposed. 

In 1869, the jurisdiction in rent cases was transferred to the 
Civil Courts. Whilst the jurisdiction remained with the Revenue 






- the result has ohiefly in favour of 

o^hg to the Civil Courts insisting upon stricter proof bf the 
grounds upon which enhancement is asked for. But the principle of 
proportion, even in its modified form, has proved utterly unworkable* 
It involves economic and a^icultiiral inquiries wholly beyond the 
scope oTOie Civil Courts'. • , 

The inquiries of the Famine Commission have proved that tiie 
state of agriculture in Bengal is in a very backward condition, though 
undeniably it differs in differenf tracts. For example, in places 
whefh the ryots possess transferable occupancy rights, not only is the 
state of agriculture more flourishing, but the ryots themselves are 
more prosperous than in places where they are mere tenants at will. 
Blit, generally speaking, it may be affirmed that the land industry of 
Bengal is in a very backward condition. In the next place, though 
the value of produce in Bengal is increasing, there can be little doubt 
that there is ^ sensible increase in the expense of cultivation and a 
decrease in the yield of the produce. The increase in the expense of 
cultivation is principally owing to three causes — ^viz,, a rise in the 
rate of wages of agrlbultural labourers ; (2) a rise in the rate of rent ; 
and (3) a rise in the price of cattle. The diminution in the yield of 
the land is due in the main to the smallness of the holdings, com- 
bined, it is often said, with a deterioration in^the productive powers 
of the soil. Unless, therefore, the circumstances which materially 
affect the profit derived from their labours are taken into considera- 
tion, the rule laid down in Section 17 must\)f necessity cause serious 
hardship to the ryots. Supposing even these considerations could 
be left out of the question, and the former value of produce could be 
ascertained in order to determine the proportion justly payable by 
the ryot, is the result arrived at to be regarded as invariable ? Sup- 
posing the landlord got a certain rate fixed when the value of the 
produce rose, .would he, after having obtained an enhancement decree, 
reduce the rate when the market happened to fall ? These are some 
of the problems connected with the present condition of the Bengal 
lapdnsystem. There is a consensus of testimonj^, that, in spite of some 
improvement in t|;Le material conditiqb of the ^ots, generally speak- 
ing the improvement is more apparent (han real. The prosperity of 
^ the cultivating classes depends essentially on the extent of their 
holdings ; and it has been proved conclusively that throughout Bengal 
and Behar the holdings of the majority of ryots are below two or 
three acres. 

The difficulties connected with the land question grew to a head 
with the agrarian riots in Eastern Bengal, which opened the b^ies of 
the people to the serious complications involved in the points at iitoe, 
and made them realise the spirit of unrest and discontenithat^^ w 
ebroad among the agricultural classes. yV 



in some parts of Bengal, and the general nature of the rent dispute* 
The texiantry broke out first*in the Esafsa&i Pergunnab, which tob 
formerly owned by the Rajahs of Nattore. In the decay of that 
ancient family, a part of their possessions was purchased by new- 
comers, who were for the most part strangers tor the dietflct, who 
had no sympathy with their tenantry, and whose relations with 
their lyots and with each other appear to have been unfriendly from 
the first.’ These men began at once* to raise the collections by 
decreasing the standard of measurement and by imposing illegal 
cesses, which, as usual, were afterwards more or less consolidated 
with the rent. Disputes began to run high between the landlords 
and the tenants. The lawless character of some o^ thc^ zemindars 
and of the agents of others led to affrays in which many lives were 
lost. The zemindars employed professional clubmen to coerce their 
ryots, and they, on their side, repulsed and resisted violence by 
combination amongst themselves? Alarmed at the prospect of 
Government interference with Ihe assessment of rents, several of 
the zemindars commenced demanding written engagements from 
the ryots, and succeeded *in extorting from a few most one-sided 
agreements. But the majority refused, and suits were instituted, on 
the basis of measurement papers and receipts which were subse- 
quently declared by a Court of justice to be forgeries. 

The procedure for the enhancement of rents adopted by the 
zemindars of the Esafsahi Pergunnah was by no means exceptional; 
on the contrary, the Government of Bengal considers it aS typical 
of the method followed by unscrupulous zemindars in many parts of 
the province. Sir George Campbell realised that the differences 
between the zemindars and the ryots were such as to require a 
thorough revision of the existing law. Owing, however, to a variety 
of circumstances, chiefly the pressure of the two great famines which 
afflicted the country about that time, the Government of India deferred 
to a more convenient season the consideration of a general measure. 
At the same time the Secretary of State directed that the question at 
issue between the rjAs and the zemindars throughout Bengal should 
be carefully watched, so that when the proper time arrived an 
effectual remedy might be applied. During 1874 - 75 , the annual 
reports furnished to the local Government dwelt incessantly upon 
the demoralising state of con^ct in which the landlords and tenants 
were to be found all over this province. In 1875 , Sir Bichard 
Temple, who had taken the place of Sir George CampbeU, again 
brought ^ forward the proposal regarding the amendment of the 
^ law, and asked* for leave to introduce a measure into 

the local Council, but before he could get a reply he was sent to 
Southern India to look after the relief measures. 
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Afflkirs were in thib position when Sir Ashley Edeh as^mied 
e^ge of the Lieutenant-Goyemorship of BengaL 

After much discussion with the leading zemindars and expeneno^ 
jmvenue oflBcers, a Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council, 
providing a summary procedure for the realisation of arrears of rent 
for a period not exceeding ^.twelve months. The zemindars stood 
admitt^y in need of this remedial measure ; and it was thought 
that by affording them relief in this direction >they would be willing 
to make some concessions in favour of the ryots. Certain provisions 
were accordingly inserted in the Bill, with the object of extending 
the transferability of occupancy rights and of allowing the ryots 
to pay their rents by quarterly instalments. The Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, which, after carefully examining its details, 
reported that, instead of piecemeal legislation, a comprehensive and 
general enactment was necessary to settle the multifarious questions 
at the bottom of the land difficulty. Upon receiving thisrrecom- 
mendation, the Lieutenant-(yovernor, with the sanction of Lord 
Lytton’s Government, appointed,^a Commission consisting of some of 
the ablest and most experienced officers of Government and two 
landlords, to institute a searching inquiry into the land system of 
Bengal, and to draft a measure by which the rights of the parties 
might be satisfactorily explained and established once for all. The 
Commission collected a mass of evidence on the subject, and sub- 
mitted along with its report a draft Bill, which, in connection with 
a bill framed by another Commission that had especially applied 
itself to Behar, was carefully considered by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Several modifications were introduced by Sir Ashley Eden into the 
Bill of the Bengal Commission, with which the suggestions of the 
Behar Commission were partially amalgamated. In July 1880 the 
Government of India received the Report of the Bengal Government 
with the Bill, as modified by Sir Ashley Eden. The Bill, which was 
despatched for the sanction of the Secretary of State in March 1882, 
was received in January last, and the present measure was introduced 
in Council on' the 2nd of March. 

Although great care and attention have been bestowed upon the 
measiire, there is no doubt that some of tho provisions still require 
anxious consideration, and must undergo considerable modification 
before they can finally be enacted into law. 

I propose, therefore, to indicate briefly the general provisions 
which the Bill embodies. The two main objects of the present legis- 
lation are (1) to give reasonable security to the tenant in the occupa- 
tion and enjoyment of his land, and (2) to give reasonable facilities 
to the landlord for the settlement and recovery of his rent. In order 
to attain the first objeet, it is proposed to make the following changi^ 
in the existing system : — 

(1) To extend the occupancy right to all resident ryots holding 
lands in a particular village or estate for more than twelve years. 



(2) To make ockiuptocy rights traM 

(9) To introduce a fixed maximum standard for the ehhanoetnent 
of reiitBf • ^ 

As regards the first propo’sal, the sketch already given of the 
original status of the resident ryots, prior to the enactment of Act 
X. of 1859, must show that the Legislature has no new object in view* 
It only aims at the^ restoration of the *resident ryot tiTliis old 
position. The disastrous and demoralising consequences resulting 
from the twelve years’ rule of prescrijption are now recognised 
by all classes of society. It did rpway with the long-established dis- 
tinction between the resident and non-resident ryots, reducing*them 
all to a dead level of uniformity — the ryots, who claimed rights 
of occupancy, being required under the existing; law to prove that 
they have held for twelve years not merely in theb village lands 
but in every one of the. particular fields or plots in respegt of 
which the right was claimed. When it is borne in mind how 
frequently the twelve years’ prescription is interruptgd by a mere 
shifting of the fields, sometimes* by eviction within 4he term, 
sometimes by the grant of terminable leases for short periods 
with the option of renewal, it will become apparent how diificult it 
is in general for tlie ryot to acquire a right of occupancy, or to 
prove it when it is questioned. There if«, it will be remembered, 
no field-survey in Bgngal. Considering the testimony which has 
been borne from all sides of India as to the prosperity of the 
ryots possessing occupancy tenures, their ability to withstand and 
make head against droughts and scarcities, and to tide over in 
general more successfully such disasters as were caused by the 
cyclones and the great tidal wave in Deltaic Bengal, it is unjust to 
charge the Cxovernment of India with being doctrinaires and theorists 
for believing that a measure facilitating the proof of occupancy rights 
is essential to the well-being of the agricultural population of Bengal. 

The Bill also provides against settled ryots contracting them- 
selves out of their occupancy status. Naturally the .expediency of 
this provision has been much questioned, and Government has 
been attacked with considerable Vehemence for attempting, against 
every principle of pglitical 5ponomy, to interfere with freedom of 
contract. How far political economy, however, is applicable to a 
country where the mass of the people live from hand to mouth, is^ 
a question which was answered effectually, though at the cost of a 
million lives, during the Orissa. famine. 

If the extension of occupancy rights among the ryots be con- 
ducive to the general welfare of the community, there can be little 
doubt that the provision for the avoidance of contracts, entered into 
by the tenant, debarring himself from acquiring such rights, is founded 
on correct principle and good policy. 

The proposal to make occupancy tenures generally transferable is 






of the times. Although there is no to 

in the existing law, such transfers have hecome 
nnder the eustom of different localities. The necessity of giving the 
ryot a permanent alienable interest in* the soil, which he may sell^ 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of to the^best advantage without d^ 
triment to his landlord, is appreciated on all sides. 

TheiBill proposes to give the ryots not only the power of alienation 
by private sale or mortgage, but it also provides that the occupancy 
holding shall be liable to be sold in execution of the landlord’s decree 
for arrears of rent. But in orders to protect the interests of the 
zemindars, and to prevent the possible introduction of a hostile tenant, 
the Bill declares that in all cases of transfer of occupancy holdings, 
whether by private sale, or by sale in execution of decree, or by fore- 
closure, the landlord shall have a right of pre-emption. In cases of 
private sale or foreclosure, the landlord may, if necessary, apply to 
the Civil Court to fix a fair price, or the amount of the mortgage 
debt ; such purchase or redemption to result in the land being placed 
at his disposal as unoccupied ryotti land. 

Two objections have been urged against the proposal to make 
occupancy rights transferable. First, it is said that the result of 
a general power of transfer will be, that iti the course of a few years 
the land will pass out of the hands of the cultivators into the posses- 
sion of middlemen and money-lenders, thus defeating the object of 
Grovemment to raise up a body of tenantry wlib would do justice to 
the soil and be able to bear the pressure of one or two seasons of 
scarcity. Secondly, it is urged that, in places where the cultivation 
of indigo is carried on to any extent, the ryots would transfer their 
rights to the planters, to the injury of the zemindars. With reference 
to the first objection, it may be said at once that the experience of 
competent observers, gathered from districts where the custom of 
transferability prevails at present, does not justify the apprehensions 
so generally entertained. The transfers which have hitherto taken 
place have not had the effect of making the lands pass out of the 
hands of bonorfide agriculturists. Perhaps the original proposal of the 
Grovemment of India, as embodied in the despatch of the 21st of 
March, 1882, to restrict the operation of transfers in favour of agricul- 
turists only, would ' have been more expedient, and it is not unlikely 
that the point will receive serious consideration in Committee. But, 
with the right of pre-emption possessed by the zemindar, it seems 
scarcely possible that the ryots could be able to make the apprehended 
changes to their own ruin without question. And it is to the interest 
of the zemindars themselves that the holdings of the ryots should be 
made transferable. The difficulty and delay of which the landloi^ 
eomplainin obtaining the fruits of a decree for arrears of rrat, atii^ 
invariably from the impossibility of reaching any property of the ; 
ryot. The average ryot, as Mr. Field points out, is too poor for 
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and pans are either absoluitely valueless^ or ^ necessary 
frt be the height of cruelty to deprive him of them ; 

Ida ^ttle are either essential to his existences easily got out of the 
wiy ; while to issue execution against his person would be to incur 
the costs of his subsistence during imprisonment. By making a ryot^s 
holding saleable in execution of a decree, at least one ixgpo^nt 
guarantee is fumishedtto the landlords for the realisation of the debt 


and costs. 

It has been urged that the right of •pre-emption given to the 
zemindars, instead of being an advantage to them implies the impo- 
sition of a fresh burden. In each case where the right would be ex- 
ercised, fresh costs would be incurred ; these extra outlays would 
bring no profit to the landlord, and would merely reduce the per- 
centage of his income. For example, suppose a zengiindar purchases 
a property for 50,000 rupees, the rental is calculated according to a 
certain standard. If, afterwards, he has to spend another 10,000 rupees 
in the exercise of his right of pre-eny)tion, this extra outlay is either 
a dead loss to him, or, by being added to the original consideration, 
reduces the percentage of rental. To this the evident answer is, that 
even now an incoming tenant pays a substantiaf bonus to thb land- 
lord ; when rights of occupancy are made transferable, the value will 
be immensely increased ; and the landlord is sure to recoup himself 
by the price he would be paid for the holdings in the shape of a bonus 
or premium. 

So far, then, the Bill merely proposes to recognise existing facts, 
and to place the general body of the resident cultivators in the 
position which they have all along been really entitled to hold. It 
takes nothing from the zemindars but a power of summary eviction 
which they never legally possessed, and which no respectable landlord 
would ever care to exercise. It increases materially the security for 
the rent, and by strengthening the tenant-right of the cultivators 
makes them better able to resist famine and the pressure of bad 
seasons. 

The Bill makes provision further, on behalf of the ryots, as to .the 
rent payable by an ocoupancy^tenant ; for his paying it in kind ; for 
his suing to have it* commuted into a money-rent ; and for the 
manner in which such money-rent is to be determined. Some of the 
sections, however, require careful consideration. • 

Having so far protected the ryots, the Bill goes on to provide the 
zemindar with means of enhanbing his rents in a reasonable manner 
frpm time to time. It empowers the landlord of a holding held at 
a< mpney*-r6nt by an occupancy ryot to institute a suit for the 
ej^nowent of his rent op certain speciQed grounds. It also 
Provides rules for cases where an increase in the productive powers 
place by the agency or at the expense pf 



1^ the agency or at the expfW Qf 

^ partly by the agency or at the expense w ^ 

r^ the former case, the landlord would be entitled to t^e 
whole benefit of the iiicrease ; in th^ latter, the zemindar and ryot 
would get the benefit mutually, according to what the Court would 
consider ‘ fair and equitable^ 

Seetipn 76 provide^ ^tbat the rent of a holding shall not be 
enhanced in a suit under any of the foregoiii^ sections, so that the 
enhanced rent shall be more than double the rent previously payable.’ 

Section 77 authorises the Court to distribute the increment over 
a sejries of years not exceeding five, ^ until the limit of the enhance- 
ment decreed has been reached.’ This section is expressly limited to 
cases in which the Court considers that the immediate enforcement 
of the decree to fts full extent would be attended with hardship to 
the ryot. * * . 

Section 78 declares that when rent has been once enhanced, it 
shall remain in force for ten y^ears, and no suit for enhancement shall 
be maintainable during this perjpd. This is a wise provision, and will 
put a stop to the incessant harassing to which ryots are subjected in 
many parts of Bengal. 

The local Government is empowered to direct a revenue ofiBcer 
to prepare for any local area, with the aid of assessors, a table showing 
for each class of land comprised in that area the rate of rent fairly 
and equitably payable by occupancy ryots, the average gross produce 
of land, and the average value of that produce. 

The table is to remain in force for such period, not less than ten 
nor more than thirty years, as the local Government may direct ; 
and while it remains in force it will be conclusive evidence, excepting 
in two classes of cases, of the equitable character of the rates, and of 
the value of the produce. The task of the Civil Courts will thus be 
immensely simplified as well as lightened. 

To understand the full effect of these provisions, it must he 
remembered that at present legal enhancement of rents is impossible. 
A landlord can only get an increase of rent by persuading or coercing 
bis ryot into giving it. The Government propose here to revert 
piractically to the ancient custom 9 f the country, and to place 
enhancement under the control of the revenue officers. The result 
will be to put money into the pocket ‘of every landlord, in Eastern 
Bengal at any rate ; but because the power of summary eviction is at 
the same time barred, the zemindars denounce the Bill as revolu- 
tionary. They would gladly accept the enhancement, hut will not con- 
cede its necessary concomitant, effective protection of the cultivator. 

The Bill also makes a very important distinction between 
kh&mar or zer&et land, which the landlord may use as he like^ and 
ryotti land, in relation to which ryots are entitled to occupancy 
lights. The zemindars would not be entitled under the new law to 
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increase the area of the existing kh&mar oi zeraet land, so as to 
i^^ithdraw for their own especial pleasure or benefit any portion of the 
present ryotti lands from the cultivation or the possible use of ryots. 

Coming now to ordinary ryots — ^ryots who do not possess occu- 
pancy rights — ^we find that finder the existing law the rent of such a 
ryot can be enhanced only after service of notice. If after receiving 
the notice the ryot elects to remain in pessession of the land, he is 
liable to eviction or to pay the rent demanded. The Bill provides 
that the landlord shall not eject an ordinary ryot except on the 
following grounds : — • 

(cr) For arrears of rent ; • 

(6) On the ground that the ryot has used the land in a manner 
which renders it unfit for the purposes of tenancy, or that he has 
broken some condition on breach of which he is, undej; the terms of 
a written contract, liable to be ejected ; or 

(c) That he has refused to agree to an enhancement of rent on 
which the landlord insists. • 

• 

In order to facilitate the growth of occupancy rights, as the only 
means of promoting the agricultural prosperity, of the country, and 
to prevent the indiscrimirtate exercise of the device at present 
resorted to — namely, notice of exorbitant enhancements followed by 
evictions — it is provided that when the landlord proposes an enhance- 
ment to which the rybt does not agree, the ryot would be entitled, 
before being turned out, to the value of any improvements he may 
have effected, and ‘a farther sum by way of compensation for 
disturbance, equal to a certain multiple of the yearly increifient of 
rent demanded.’ The term ‘ disturbance,’ it must be admitted, is 
not well chosen, and naturally has caused some apprehension on the 
part of the zemindars. Of course, from the ryot’s point of view, to 
be suddenly called upon to pay an exorbitant increased rent, and, in 
default thereof, to be turned out of his land on which he has lived 
for several years, and then to be forced to find another plot for hi>4 
sustenance, is a serious calamity. If the zemindar is anxious to turn 
out the tenant, the small bonus <;ontem plated by the Bill is an 
insignificant matter. , * The object in view,’ to use the words of tfie 
Law Member, ‘ is to fix a multiple of the increase high enough to 
deter the landlord from making an extravagant demand, but not so 
high that the ryot would be induced by the prospect of obtaining it * 
to refuse to accede to a reasonable enhancement.’ This provision will 
require careful consideration in Select Committee, as its success or 
failure will depend mainly upon the care which will be. bestowed upon 
its elaboration at this stage. There is no doubt that from the 
zemindar’s point of view the provision is cme by which his pro- 
prietary rights are greatly curtailed ; at the same time, it must not 
be ignored that the encouragement which the Legislature proposes 
VoL. XIV.— No. 79. G G 
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to accord by the new measure to the growth of occupancy 
would serve as a great inducement to zemindars to evict ryots before 
they have acquired Baqji rights, upon their refusal to accede to ah ' 
exorbitant demand for increase of redt. That this fear is not based 
upon mere conjecture will be shown from the proceedings of the 
Zemindars’ Associations, an(f the views openly expressed by many of 
them. The unsatisfactory character of the s^mindari papers and 
accounts has not escaped notice in the Bill. Most of the complaints 
urged against the land system of Bengal as existing at present are 
founded upon this evil, which ^eems inherent to all zemindari 
management throughout Bengal. In order to remove the possi- 
bility of. false testimony, the Bill provides that every landlord shall 
give to his tenant paying him rent a receipt containing full details 
of the rjot’s' liabilities, and shall keep a counterfoil of every receipt 
so granted ; and that when a receipt does not contain full particulars, 
it shall be deemed to be an acquittance in full up to date. The land- 
lord is also under the Bill bound to furnish the ryot for each agri- 
cultural year with a detailed statement of account between himself and 
such ryot for that year, and to keep a counterpart of every statement 
so furnished. Eefui^al or neglect to give receipts or furnish accounts 
subjects the person so refusing or neglecting to penal damages. 
These provisions, no doubt, will entail additional burdens upon the 
zemindars, and will to some extent add to the cost of collection ; but, 
in the end, the change will be as beneficial to the zemindars as to 
the ryots. If the accounts are kept properly and the receipts are 
open to no suspicion, the false defences so* often raised by ryots will 
be rigorously discouraged in courts of justice ; thus the saving in the 
cost of litigation will more than compensate for any extra cost 
incurred in acting up to the provisions of the law. 

The Bill also provides for the deposit of rent in a public office, 
(1) when the rent is payable to co-sharers jointly, and the tenant is 
unable to obtain their joint receipt, and no person has been empowered 
to receive the rent on their behalf ; and (2) when a tenant entertains 
a bon&-fide doubt as to who is entitled to receive the rent. This 
latter clause, however, requires cbnsideration. In places where the 
state of feeling between zemindars ^nd ryot^' is at all strained, the 
tenants would be most apt to make use. of this provision of the law as 
an engine for harassing their landlords. The discretion vested 
in the officer to refuse the deposit, if he does not think the circum- 
stances of the case warrant its being made, does not seem, in my 
opinion, sufficient to meet the apprehended evil. 

Besides the preparation of a table of rates, the Bill contains a 
chapter providing for the detailed settlement of rents by a revenue 
officer in certain cases. Under Chapter XI. the local Government is 
invested with the power of appointing an officer either to fix Or 
merely to ascertain and record rents. After the rents are settled, the 
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officer making* tli^setilement will prepare jamofraTitZi papers rent- 
rdi) showing the status of each ienaxit, the land held b; him, the 
name of his landlord, whether the' rent has bean fixed or ascertained, 
and the amount of rent fixed or ascertained. This jamabandi will be 
published, and after sufficient opportunky has been allowed to the 
parties interested to prefer objections to the entries made by the 
settlement officer, it will be submitted to the higher revenue-authori- 
ties, and if ultimately sanctioned by the local Government, will 
continue in force for ten years. , 

As regards the procedure in rent* suits, no material change is made 
by the Bill. The power of appeal in certain cases is withdrawn, but 
in general the procedure remains as under the existing law. ‘Most of 
the suggestions that have been put forward on behalf of the landlords 
for simplifying the procedure are totally unworkable, or* as *the Law 
Member pointed out, are ingeniously disguised contrivances for shift- 
ing the burden of pmof. The 1 legislature has, however, endeavoured 
to simplify the rules applicable to particular classes of suits between 
landlords and tenants as much as possible, and assimilate them to the 
procedure adopted in suits cognisable by the Court of Small Causes. 

The power of distraint is given to the zemindars for the recovery 
of undisputed rent, but such power can only be exercised through the 
medium of the Civil (/ouri. The Court, after a brief examination of 
the case, will depute an, officer to distrain and sell the produce, and 
nothing will stay the sale except the payment into Court of the 
amount of the demand. Tliis provision regarding distraint appears 
to be the result of a compVoraise. The Rent Commission suggested 
that the existing law of distraint, which had been abused in various 
parts of Bengal, should be abolished altogether. To this proposal 
strong objections were justly urged, on the ground that the with- 
drawal of every power of distraint would make it simply impossible 
for zemindars to recover the arrears of even undisputed rents. ‘ The 
procedure provided by tliis chapter was then devised by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, as being likely to secure to the landlords most of the 
advantages afforded by tlie existing law, witliout exposing their 
tenants to the evils now gomplained of.’ ^ • 

Such are the main features oli the measure in which an endeavour 
has been made to solve the land-problem of Bengal. In view of the 
conflict of interests existing between the landlords on one side and 
the tenants on the other, it is impossible to expect that either party 
will be satisfied with or willingly accept the proposals of Government. 
The zemindars have all along asked for a law which would enable 
them to enhance the rents of their ryots at their own discretion, and 
to realise such rents without the necessity of a re^purse to Law Courts, 
as implying a check on the liberty of their action. The ryots, on the 
other hand, are not always ready to pay even their just rents, and 
claim at times to sit at rates that have long been obsolete. 

G G 2 
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As regards the zemindars’ demands, the obvious answer is that no 
Oovernment in the world can afford to hand over one class of its 
subjects to another, ore subordinate' the one to the other, so as to lead 
to serfdom. It is the duty of every well->organised Grovemment to 
guard the interests of all sections of the community. Ninety years 
ago the Legislature made a blunder in not defining the mutual rights 
of the zemindars and ryots* After the lapse ^f a period close upon a 
century, it has awalfened to the perception of the dangers involved in 
allowing any longer such rights to remain undefined and indeter- 
minate. Because the Legislatdre did not define the rights of the 
tenants before, it would be absurd to say that those rights are non- 
existent. Nor can the Government pay any heed to unreasonable 
demands on the part of the ryots. All that the ryots can justly claim 
is to be‘ assifiLred of their holdings, with reasonable security against 
capricious eviction and illegitimate enhancement. The new Bent 
Bill represents an honest endeavour on the part of Government to 
furnish a satisfactory solution for some of the difficulties, and to place 
as far as possible the mutual relations of the two parties to the present 
question upon a definite and intelligible basis. 


Ameeh Ali. 
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THE THEATRE AND^ THE MOB. 


A CLEVER and thoughtful dramatist has lately complained that play- 
goers of to-day will not accept literature and poetry from modem 
authors. The question thus raised is too wide and complex to be 
settled by a definite ^ Yes ’ or ‘ No.’ Among the many hopeful 
signs of a real and permanent dramatic revival in England there are 
only too many assurances that, while oVi the whole playgoers may be 
said to desire literature and poetry^ tlie great body of them also much 
more desire many much less worthy things — sensation, realism, noise, 
tricks of surprise, huge scenic effects, tawdry dresses, foolish songs — 
anything but the quiet, steady, faithful portraiture of character in 
natural fitting language. On the one side we have Shakespeare 
glorified, and a managpr telling us that he seeks to raise the drama 
and make his theatre the worthy home of intellectual plays ; on the 
other side we have Shakespeare decried as a bungling, tedious, 
impracticable impostor, Vho did not know how to write a play, and 
we have a manager telling us that he considers himself a shopkeeper, 
and, rightly interpreting his duty as a shopkeeper in a nation of 
shopkeepers, is of course bound to supply the public with whatever 
compound, deleterious or otherwise, it may have a passing fancy for. 
And in the meantime many new plays of all kinds are produced, 
much fuss is raised over them, but they all ‘ grow up and perish as 
the summer fly ’ ; they have no permanent value or influence ; crowds 
go to see them, and come away like a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass, straightway.forgetting what they have seen ; and, on tjie 
whole, the modern English drama remains, in its, literary aspetet, as 
far as ever from attaining the grandeur and dignity of a great 
national, noble, self-respecting art. , 

Compare the drama with her sister arts — poetry, music, painting. 
Each year sees the production* of much permanently valuable work 
in each of these spheres. No year is absolutely barren, while looking 
back on the nineteenth century as a whole we see that it is rich 
almost to plethora in all these arts. But of all our modern plays, 
and their name is legion, can one be pointed out that has roused or 
penetrated the mind of the nation, shaken its conscience, bitten a 
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liilH upon any serious problem of life« or come to as y with imy 
;ivatbaitic tidings of the destiny of 

Man who passetli by, 

So flko a God, so lilceptbo brutes tliat die P 

• 

While coming to those pjays that pretend to deal seriously with 
lofty and vital concerns, does not Urania meet their contrivers ‘with 
darkened brow,’ as Hecate met the witches, bnd ask of them how 
they dare, saucy an^ overbold, to trafiSc in the mysteries of life 
and death without her aid? And of all the plays that have been 
recently successful, is there one of them that will have any value or 
interest in fifty years’ time, beyond perhaps raising some curious 
sociological question as to what kind of old shoe-leather broth 
English playgoers ‘thankfully swallowed as good dramatic victual in 
such or such & year ? 

It would be therefore rash to affirm in a round, unqualified way 
that the British public want literature and poetry on their stage, for 
it is quite deer that to a great part of the theatrical entertainments 
taking place in London nightly, literature and poetry are not merely 
indifferent, but directly antagonistic. And yet all these widely 
different kinds of entertainment Jire to a great extent patronised by 
the same body of habitual playgoers, and many units of the same 
crowd that to-night are making the success of a Shakespearean 
revival, will to-morrow night be making the' success of a frivolous 
burlesque. 

Looking closely into the matter and trying to discern which way 
we are, drifting, it is essential to notice two opposing sets of facts and 
tendencies. 

1st. The great majority of playgoers never have come to the 
theatre, and in no period of time that can be safely reckoned upon, 
are they likely to come to the theatre, for literature and poetry, for 
any kind of moral, artistic, or intellectual stimulus, or for any other 
purpose than* mere amusement and pastime. Putting aside the 
specially selected audience of a first night, the great bulk of every 
audience of every theatre, even where an artistic and intellectual 
psogramme is provided, look upon an evening at the play as an 
alternative to going to see a new giantess, a new conjuring trick, a 
new feat of horsemanship, or a new murderer at Madame Tussaud’s. 

L They come jaded from the impure air of shops, factories, and offices, 
from the hard stress of business, professional, or domestic duties, and 
they are incapable or impatient of the intellectual exertion and pro- 
longed attention necessary to judge a serious work of art. 

A poem may be written for the few, a picture may be painted^ 
for the few, and the ppet and painter ;Enay wait with contemptuous 
patience for the verdict of the centuries. But a play must be sucoeffi- 
fui at once ; it must catch the crowd on its first week, or the manager 
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it on his billa^ and it is withdrawn with the 
stigma of to it for ever. Milton’s noble wish, < Fit 

audience let me find though few,’ must always be held in scornful 
reprobation by theatrical managers and dramatic authors. Under 
this hard condition, therefore, of immediate recognition, immediate 
approval by the multitude^ — that multitude, as Euskin says, ‘always 
awake to the lowest pleasures art can ^bestow 'and blunt .to the 
highest ’ — under thi^ hard condition every play is produced. One 
may get some notion of what a blighting effect this must have had, 
and may continue to have, upon our drama, by imagining the present 
condition of English literature if no works had survived except those 
stamped by the immediate acceptance of the mob. 

Putting aside modern burlesque as a product which neither art 
nor common sense need be very much concerned ^ith, it has followed 
from this condition of immediate popular acceptance, that, in the 
lighter drama and comedy, only those plays have succeeded thatr have 
ministered to the smug self-complacence and avoided shocking the 
petty conventional morality of British — one must use the word, there 
is no other, and it is time to incorporate it and drop the capital letter 
— philistinism. And accordingly, in one popular piece, amongst 
much real fun and kindly.humour, and genuine and true touches of 
character, we find the main drift is to show that buttermen on the 
whole are pleasanter, franker, more jovial, and more genuine than 
baronets. And as s(f many more of us belong to the butterman class 
than to the baronetage, we all feel highly flattered and reassured when 
it is proved to us that, after all, our own snobbishness and vulgarity 
are much to be preferred to the snobbishness and vulgarity of the 
upper classes. It is as comforting as listening to Mr. Bright, and 
we feel what nice people we are, we great middle classes. 

Passing from the middle classes, we may see where the verdict of 
an upper class mob leads us, in another popular piece where, smeared 
afresh with the agony and bloody sweat of Inkerman, with its 
wounds yet festering, and its noble dead scarcely butied all around 
us, we are asked by those who carry on the serious •interest of the 
play to dwell upon nothing b^t the important fact that Miss 
Featherstonhaugh,^wbo alwjiys used to wear ‘pink,’ wears ‘jgrcen ’ 
now ; and by those '^ho carr;jf.on the comic interest to join in some 
quite infantile gambols over an unloaded gun and a roly-poly pud- 
ding. Leaving the comic business to be justified, if it may, by «, 
reference to that strange incessant interply of comedy and tragedy 
which is the surest fact in human life, and the unerring grip of which 
is the final test of the master-humourist, leaving the comic busineiss, 
what can be said, what can be thought of a heroine meeting her lover 
in such a time and such a {fiace and having jQothing to say but ‘ Miss 
Featherstbnhaugh has left off dressing in pink and wears green now.’ 
To which the personage who does duty as hero replies, ‘ Good 
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gf^ious l- which is followed by other items of conversation of the 
same stamp. And if it is urg^ that this is just what wiay have 
been said under the circumstances, one can only reply, ^ So mudi 
the worse for the facts ; *the drama should paint the truth of human 
life, and not the facisJ" • 

And by way of antidote let us call up for a moment the soldier- 
dramatist who ^ chased t^Q Medes at Marathon,’ and let him show 
how the toils and glories of a soldier’s life shAuld be painted, and 
him, too. the reconqueror and renowner of Agincourt, and let us ask 
him how a soldier should meet his pistress. Out of all his swarming 
examples let us take two ; that one on the strand of Cyprus — 

Othello, Oh my soul’s joy ! 

If* after every tempest come such calms, 

May the*winds blow till they have waken’d death ! 

Afid let the lahouriiig bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven ! If it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 
M^ soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort IHie to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

c 

And that other one, more glorious still, under the walls of Alexandria, 
last flickering triumph of a falling demigod — 

Antony, 0 thou day o’ the world ! 

Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, attire*an<l all, 

Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
liide on the pants triumphing ! 

Vleopatra, Lord of lords ! 

0 infinite vii’tue ! Com’st thou smiling from 
l^hc world’s groat snare uncaught ? 

Antony, My nightingale ! 

We have heat them to their beds. AVhat, girl P though gray 
Do something mingle with our younger brown. 

Yet ha’ we a bruiii that nourishes our nerves 
And can get goal for goal of youth. 

On comparing these scenes with that of the modern dramatist, 
we find that, though Shakespeare has not been careless of actual facts 
and words, he has made it his first business to render the truth and 
spirit of the scene ; the modem dramatist has seized, certainly not the 
truth and spirit, and probably not even the bare, mean, ignoble facts. 
And allowing of course a world of advantage to Shakespeare in the 
vehicle that he used, the blank verse form, we shall on careful 
examination find that the vital intrinsic difference between the 
scenes, both professing to deal with the same ever-recurring incidents 
of human life, arises from the fact that, while Shakespeare was 
possessed of his theme .and thought abput nothing except how he 
could glorify it and picture to the world for ever that meeting 
between Antony and Cleopatra, the modem dramatist was com- 
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^Ued, as aU modern dm are compelled, to think fir&t of 

' his public and not of his theme, and ms therefore most likely 
occupied in devising the best method of bringing down the im- 
mortal heroism of Inkerman.to the level df a quantity of barren 
spectators in the Tottenham Court Boad, and setting them on to 
brainless giggling upon a. subject which they had neither the 
feeling nor the wisdom to demand shoul(j .be treated in a nobler 
manner. If it is thchight absurd that Shakespeare and a modem 
dramatist should be compared, may it not rather be asked how much 
more absurd it is to let our great national models lie rusting and 
unused, or used only to miss the spirit and slavishly imitate the (orm, 
that blank verse form, which in the hands of the nineteenth-century 
dramatists has hitherto only served to stamp their plajrs as lifeless, 
stilted, and unreal. And in this connection may it not also be worth 
while to ask why it is that the English stage has o£ late years been 
dependent upon French sources for almost every play of strong 
interest and passion ? Is it because 'vye have no national drama of 
our own, rich in poetry, in feeling, ip healthy portraitifre of healthy 
human life, and noble choice and treatment of noble themes, in 
perpetual harbourage and outpouring of all the sources of our 
national character and national greatness, rich in every equipment 
for an English dramatist of to-day except those technicalities and 
tricks (must one call them ?) of the stage which can only be learned 
by a long hard apprenttceship before and behind the curtain ? Does 
not the spirit of that Elizabethan age, wild, glowing, rugged, 
uncouth, elate, prophetic as the soul of liim who dwelt in the cave 
of Horeb and was fed by ravens at the brook Cherith, does •it not 
meet our modern managers and adaptors on their way to Paris, to see 
if haply they may snutf up what stale fumes of inspiration may be 
lingering in the precincts of the Palais Koyal, and rake together 
some poor little bundle of French pasture wherewith to feed their 
lean and hungry flocks in England ? Does it not meet them as the 
fiery Tishbite met the envoys of Ahaziah, and ask, ‘ Is it not because 
there is not a Grod in Israel that ye go to inquire of Blial-zebub the 
god of Ekjon ? ’ And does not th§ spirit of that age also assure our 
hybrid, fantastic, French-Engli^h, neither-English-nor-French drama, 
that from the bed to which it is*.now gone up, it shall not come down, 
but, impotent, corrupt, and bedridden, there it shall surely die ? 

i 

Beturning to discuss the influence of verdict by the mob on the 
present state of our English drama, we come to inquire how it has 
affected the stronger class of plays — those which may be classed 
under the head of melodrama. Plays of this kind, though appealing 
in some measure to all classes of society (as, indeed, all plays must 
do, to succeed), are yet more generally designed to catch the lower 
middle and working classes. In melodrama we find that those 
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most successful tbai have contamied tine 
li^ous eacitmeut, most appalling catastrophes^ the most bai^- 
mmng situations, and this without much reference to probabSity of 
story or consistency of^character. The more a play has resembled a 
medley of those incidents and accidents which collect a crowd in the 
streets, the more successful it has been. On the whole, a melodrama 
has succeeded much in pjroportion as the general impression left by 
it is the same as the general impression leftf by the front page of 
the lUuatrated Police News ; and our most popular melodramas have 
home about the same relation t<2 dramatic art as an engraving in 
the J^olice News bears to an etching by Rembrandt. 

Carlyle says that the strong man is not he who gets into a fit and 
takes ten men to hold him down ; the strong man is he vdio can 
longest carry the heaviest weight. So a strong play is not the play 
that goes into .fits of horror and antics of sensation, and rushes 
through a whirlwind of terrifying and bewildering incidents, defying 
common sense to restrain it ; .the strong play is the one that bears to 
the end, patiently and easily and unobtrusively, its great burden of 
thought and motive and character and passion. 

So we find that Jthis condition under which every play is produced 
of immediately striking the fancy and satisfying the appetite of the 
populace, has tended to lower the standard of dramatic work, and that 
though it may be affirmed (as in an almost complete dearth of good 
plays it may) that no good play has failed, yfet it must be allowed 
that many bad ones have succeeded, and many very middling ones 
have been enormously successful. The amount of success has been 
out of proportion to the merit of the pieces, and if it is said that this 
is the same in all arts, it may be fairly replied that it is not so in the 
same degree. Open to question and necessarily faulty in many 
instances as is the annual selection of pictures by the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy, it is doubtful if the arrangement 
would be bettered by leaving the choice in the hands of the first 
two thousand persons of all sorts and conditions who could be 
picked up haphazard out of the London streets. Even then, out 

the thousand or so of pictures selected, there could not fail to 
bb spme good ones. But suppose instead of jthere being room for 
a thousand pictirt-es there was room*^ only for the same number as 
we have theatres— say twenty-five. Suppose also that each of these 
^ pictures had to be chosen at a set time and place by verdict of the 
mob, and that all other pictures were condemned to rot unseen like 
unacted plays, so that the year’s art comprised only these twenty-five 
pictures, and suppose further that such a principle of selection had 
been carried on year after year with no standard outside and above 
the public taste, whatrwould be the state of English painting as an 
art ? May we not be thankful, small mercy as some will say^ that iu 
painting we have such a controlling authority as the Royal Academy ? 
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critics such a controlling authority, it must be conceded that of late 
years tbey have enormous services to dramatic art, and that 

within certain limits which will be indicated they have it in their 
.power to continue the good work they have begun. But cultured, 
earnest, devoted men as they are, they cannot turn the tide of public 
opinion by swimming against it. It woul(jll)e quite useless and even 
harmful for them to 'adopt a different standard in criticising plays 
from the one recognised by their readers. By placing themselves a 
little ahead of the crowd they majr gradually and slowly lead it in the 
right direction ; by starting furiously ahead they would only lose 
entirely all command and power of guidance. Suppose again for a 
momint, that for many years past the year’s pictures had Been only 
those twenty-five selected haphazard by tlie public* and that no others 
had been brought forward for public criticism, how far would the 
newspaper criticism of those twenty-five pictures help to establish a 
school of English painting ? 

Thus, on inquiring why we have^no national drama* at all worthy 
of the name, at all to be compared with the advances we have made 
in the sister arts of poetry, music, and paint ing^ we are met first of 
all by the fact that the drama is not merely an art, but a popular 
amusement in a different sense from that in which poetry, music, and 
painting are popular amusements. The drama is an art, but it is 
also a competitor of* music-halls, circuses, Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Westminster Aquarium, and the Argyll Kooms. It is a hybrid, an 
unwieldy Siamese Twin^ with two bodies, two heads, two minds, two 
dispositions, all of them, for the present, vitally connected. And one of 
these two bodies, dramatic art, is lean and pinched and starving, and has 
to drag about with it, wherever it goes, its fat, puffy, unwholesome, 
dropsical brother, popular amusement. And neither of them goes 
its own proper way in the world to its own proper end, but they twain 
waddle on in a path that leads nowhere in particular, the resultant of 
their several luggings and tuggings at each other. 

The next discouraging fact that strikes us is that managers and 
authors have no better beacoi^ to guide them than the restless 4pubt- 
ful fliokerings of popular fanc^ So that, instead* of advancing in a 
straightforward course, they have constantly to tack about and trim 
their sails in obedience to every shifting impulse it may take. And* 
we see that in the meantime the middle classes have chiefiy chosen 
plays that confirm and flatter them in their own self-content and 
genial, ignorant self-worship ; and the upper classes have chiefly 
chosen plays that studiously reject everything heroic, and studiously 
insist on mean and commonplace details about aristocratic persons 
like Miss Featheratonhaugh; and the lower classes have chiefly 
chosen plays that, like the rank raw spirit they drink, have no 
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QO^^hment, bufc g^ve a rousing bot sensation while ih^ are being 
swallowed. 

And also we find flourishing in a brazen unchecked way, the de- 
testable doctrine that a^ manager is obliged to choke the public with 
whatever garbage it relishes for the moment, and managers are en- 
couraged to consider themselpes as cheesemongers, bound it appears, 
by every established maxiin of British commerce, to corrode the palate 
and poison the stomachs of their customers — if ft pays. This hateful 
doctrine of managerial shopkeeping, so full of hideous, ruinous 
degradation to dramatic art^ has lately been preached with such loud- 
ness ^nd impudence that it has obtained a general acceptance in the 
dramatic profession, and all the more readily because it contains 
sufficient truth to coat over its monstrous falseness. For thou^ it is 
true that there is a continual demand on the part of the public for 
frivolity, nonsense, and corruption, yet this demand in respect of any 
particular kind of frivolity, nonsense, or corruption, brisk and eager as 
it may be for a short season, yet transitory, fitful, uncertain, and 
eternally barren. But the demaiiid for truth, for reality, for thought, 
for poetry, for all kinds of noble and inspiring examples, difiicult as it 
may be to rear at the first, is yet perennial, constant, assured, and 
eternally fruitful. However far we may get from truth, from reality, 
from nature, we shall always find ourselves beckoned or led or whipped 
back to them at last. Every position of honour, every position really 
worth coveting in the dramatic world to-day, whether of manager, or 
actor, or author, has been gained not by the base idea of catering for 
every passing appetite of the multitude, but by unflagging appeals to 
the nobler instincts of the few, by coaxing, by watching, by alluring, 
by guiding, by resolutely refusing to pander to, the public. Every 
manager, every actor, every author who has made himself secure in an 
honoutable position, has done so by creating and educating bis own 
audience, by imposing his own will, his own tastes, and his own per- 
sonality on them. And though it is comparatively easy to educate 
an audience in folly and absurdity, yet a position so gained can never 
be safe or honourable or lasting ; ‘ that two-handed engine at the 
door ’ stands always ready to smitp its holder once and no more into 
cdht^mpt and forgetfulness. ^ ^ 

One would imagine that any man placed in a post of such influence 
and responsibility as is implied in the management of a London theatre, 
if he did not seek to dignify and glorify his office, would at least have 
the decent hypocrisy to refrain from openly proclaiming it sordid and 
contemptible. 

How far this doctrine of managerial shopkeeping has infected and 
penetrated, may be seen in a recent article where even Mr. Irving, 
who in practice has so constantly assailed it, puts forth a mild 
diluted mixture of it in some such words as these: ‘The drama 
must pay as a business before it can flourish as an art.’ But 
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thid is by BO meaiis a neoessity. It is true that as a general rule, 
and by mere force of natural selection, human souls and human 
hearts being driven in the long run to feed on those things that 
nourish them, and to reject those things that destroy them, it is true 
that by the operation cf this natural law, the drama will almost 
surely pay as a business if it is cultivated as an art. And of this 
rule, the prosperity of one or two of our Jqading tlieatres conducted 
on this principle is an encouraging illustration. But the two 
things have no inviolable connection. There are, alas! only too 
many instances of a theatre payipg hugfely as a business while blas- 
pheming every canon of art. On the other hand it is conc^vable, 
though by no means probable, that a government that spends thirty 
millions on war-preparation, and a nation that spends many more 
countless millions in drink every year, might in* a generous moment 
be induced to dole out a few odd thousands to establish and support 
a national theatre that should be a real school of dramatic art*; it is 
also quite conceivable that if this theatre were raised above a certain 
intellectual pitch, it might not pay. Again, it is qnSte possible that 
some wealthy man having a tastfe for the drama and living in a town 
with an insufficient population to support a theatre, might at his own 
cost build and endow one; and organise a series of truly artistic re- 
presentiitions at a pecuniary loss. And this would be another instance 
of the drama failing as a business and flourishing as an art. 

No, the furtherabce of dramatic art will never be accomplished by 
making it part of a brand-new scheme for filling managers’ pockets. 
The one injunction tq all who are waiting and wishing and working 
for a worthy national drama must be ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
Art, and all these things shall be added to you.’ And it is certain 
that the more vital, the more regenerative, the more inspiring, the 
more exalting to the people, the more possessive of their affections 
and imaginations, the theatre can be made to become, the greater 
will be the money-prizes showered on everybody connected with it. 

Finally, the one main reason why we have no greafnational modern 
drama, the reason from which all other reasons shool and branch, is 
deeply rooted in the present social condition of the English people 
at large. It has befell finely and truly indicated by him, who,mdst of 
all our teachers of fhis age lias ‘ seen life steadily and seen it whole,’ 
and who looking upon all the vast maze of our complex religious, 
political, and artistic life, has read each wound and each weakness 
clearly, and striking his finger upon the place, has said ^Tho% 
aileat here and hereJ Mr. Matthew Arnold, in this lleview for 
August, 1879, amongst many other wise words which everybody 
interested in dramatic art would do well to lay heed to, says-^* In 
England we have no modem drama at all# Our vast society is not 
homogeneous enough, not sufficiently united, even any large portion 
of it, in a common view of life, a common ideal capable of serving as 
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ft drama/ Yi^ tbere is tb^ m^{ft d 

re^ troubles. A nation’s life, a nation’s hearty is %bo 

i^iiaxrj from whence the dramatist jnust hew his temple. Just as 
some Chothic church is h%wn from out ef its own wooded hillside, and 
then stands for ever afterwards with itsHelicate pinnacles and airy 
proportions to point the et'^mal contrast between the straight 
determinate lines, the aspiring intention of man’s workmanship, and 
Nature’s lovely carelesmeasy so a nation’s art is hewn from out of the 
negligent shapeless indeterminate block of a nation’s life, is indeed 
part and parcel of that life as the.church is part and parcel of the 
hillside, and then stands for ever afterwards on the summit of that 
life to embody a definite purpose and draw the eye away from the 
surrounding negligence and irregularity from which itself arose, up- 
wards to the infinite' heavens beyond. But if the stone in the hillside 
be nothing betteic than rubble and crumbling conglomerate, how 
withal shall the fair temple arise for the heart of man to take shelter 
in ? What can the builder do ? Better indeed to hold his hand 
than willingly to build with hay and stubble that he well knows will 
not stand the fire. 

The dramatist of Elizabeth’s time looking about for heroic ideals, 
for men representing the leading current of the nation’s life, found 
himself cheek by jowl with Ealeigh and Sidney. But the poor 
modern vamper-up of plays searching for a general definite heroic 
idea and heroic persons to embody it, finds liimself able to seize 
nothing better than a steady persistent glorification of money- 
making and industrious respectable business life, and in place of 
Ealeigh •‘and Sidney is met by the eminent head of some great 
city firm. And as the Elizabethan drama reeks of Ealeigh and 
Sidney, and is relative to the uge of the Spanish Armada, so the 
Victorian drama reeks of successful tradesmen and is relative to the 
age ofClapham Junction. It is impossible to make laws or plays very 
much ahead of the general moral or artistic instincts fef the people. 
From this consideration it is jjlain there can be no sudden dramatic, 
as there can be no sudden political, millennium. Such good as may 
be brought about must be painfully and laboriously worked for, 
mostly^ by means of agencies already in operation. And it is certain 
that for a long time 'to come those who desire such a millennium can 
do little more than hail it from very far off, and like the pilot of 
some small night-foundered skiff, wait patiently and hope while 
night invests the sea and the wished morn delays. 

2nd. — ‘ Yet the days of Israel are innumerable.^ And turning 
from the barren contemplation of obstacles and delays to ask what 
chances there are of the furtherance and accomplishment of dramatic 
reform, we encounter a crowd of hopeful signs. There is a general 
awakening of art-feeling and art-curiosity in the country. The 
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our great critics are shaking the citadel and 
beginniiig to pierce the ears of the philistine where he lies shoring and 
sprawling wi^ his senses sealed ; he is awaking, not as Eve awoke to 
behold herself lovely in the midst of Grod’s created loveliness, but to find 
himself hideous in the midst of hideou^ness of his own miscreation. 
This art-quickening has been longer to reach the stage than the other 
arts, but it has reached it and is beginning.tp leaven the whole 4ump« 
The touch of truth ha^ been the touch of life. , We find everywhere 
a growing interest in the drama as an art, in opposition to the drama 
as a popular amusement of the cirqus or music-hall type. Not that 
dramatic art seeks to deprive the masses of their amusement not 
that it demands that they shall be dull, but that they shall laugh 
with the beneficent, side-shaking, heart-easing mirth 'of wise men, 
instead of with the heart-withering, heart-hardening laughter of 
fools. It insists that if the Siamese- twin connection with popular 
amusement is to be preserved, its unwholesome brother shall* get 
himself purged and shrived, and render himself amenable to discipline ; 
it insists on dragging popular amusement up to its* level, and it 
refuses to be dragged down to the 'level of popular amusement. And 
the end is not to rob the people of their pleasure but to increase and 
rationalise and elevate it. Only it also insists that the people shall 
take the pains to understand what is put before them for their 
amusement ; that, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, they shall not be 
merely amused, exciteH, carried away with enthusiasm, but that they 
shall know whether they were right to be so amused, excited, and 
carried away. It needs, some little energy of attention, some little 
observation and study of human nature, for one to enjoy thoroughly 
the comic characters of Shakespeare, whereas most of our modern 
comic characters are purposely void of every trait that demands 
thoughtfulness to comprehend it, so that the silliest person in the 
audience can immediately fathom them, and cackle loudly over their 
emptiness. But surely if one would take a little pains there is more 
fun, more life-giving joyousness and merriment in one twinkle of 
Falstaff’s wicked, eye than in all the bodies rolled in one of all the 
comic stage personages of this century. 

We find that th^ h,udienaes of certain theatres, w’here this in- 
creased energy of attention has-been in some meashre demanded, are 
more and more ready to concede it, and correlatively to exact more and 
more depth and sincerity of character-drawing. Obviouslyjthis demand* 
on the one side of added faculty of attention, and on the [other of 
increased truth and meaning in what is represented, will continue to 
grow together and to react upon and re-encourage each other, and 
may be fostered to an incalculable extent. As the flower has 
nourished and developed the insect, the insect has fertilised and 
developed the flower. 

Then we have a great body of newspaper critics, cultured. 
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devoted, alerfc, eaniest/entbiLsiastic, genei^^ warmly appreciative 
of every new piece that shows the merest mustard seed of promise. 
Also of late years the space accorded in the daily papers to notices 
of theatrical performances has been imich enlarged. It is true that 
a greedy lover of dramatic art may think that the production of a 
new play is of much more public importance than many events and 
speeches which have yet more space and prominence allotted to them ; 
but this is a matter that rests chiefly with Ihe public, and when 
editors and newspaper proprietors discover, as they are doing, that 
there is a growing demand 'for earjy and exhaustive theatrical intel- 
ligence, they will naturally take means to supply it. What is of 
more importance to note, is that the standard of dramatic criticism 
has been enormously raised within the last twenty years. The higher 
literary criticism has again begun to occupy itself with the drama, and 
there is everything to be hoped from its appearance. To this improved 
standard, to this higher criticism, the modern drama must repair 
again and again, and ask for no favour but to be judged by its 
strictest ijulesJ and when it is dismissed from that criticism, as one 
fears it must needs be for a long while yet to come, with ‘ Not yet, 
you are not worthy yet,’ it will go away with no murmuring, but 
only with teacrh ableness and humility, and a yet more unappeasable 
desire to qualify itself to stand unscathed in that presence. For 
surely the adoption of the severest and most searching standard of 
criticism is what all must welcome and none can fear, except those 
who have seized and hedged round for themselves a comfortable free- 
hold in the contented ignorance of the populace. 

Again, we have managers, themselves artists, eager to welcome 
and supply any demand on the part of the public for artistic plays ; 
we have educated and competent actors and actresses in every line of 
character, and we have society making a fuss over them, a thing not 
of great good in itself, but rather the reverse in so far as it diverts 
them from the high necessities of study and culture, but welcome as 
a sign of honour bestowed where honour is due. 

Best, most hopeful, most cheering sign of all, we have on our 
first nights, interspersed with perhaps a few ticklish but easily 
quieted elements of mischief, that serried 'pack of bright earnest 
intelligent faces in the first row of tlie pit, lovers of the drama for 
the drama’s sake, whose self-appointed duty it is to give a loud and 
' unmistakable verdict of approval or condemnation. In reply to the 
charges of ill-conduct and rowdyism brought against this body it may 
be mentioned, that though many bad plays have been rightly and 
necessarily condemned by them, yet so far as the memory of an old 
first-nighter may serve, no play within this generation has been 
damned on its first act; however bad. There is always a wish to see 
a play retrieve itself, there is always a wish at starting to make a 
play a big success if it deserves it, while the amount of enthusiasm 
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would thinks to nurture a breed of Shakespeares. It is only when a 
play has failed to satisfy this enthusiasm, when it has baulked and 
irritated it, that it turns and aends authors* actors, anything that 
•comes in the path of its derision. 

indeed, to sum up, one might in a sanguine moment be inclined 
to say that we have ready to our hands in abundance every element 
of a great dramatic rehascence — except good plqys. So far from tiie 
English people resenting literature and poetry on the stage, it would 
be truer to say that they rarely get a chance of encouraging them. 
This has partly arisen from some vagueness in the managerial mind 
as to what literature and poetry are, and to the inability of authors 
to blend them in an actable and tractable play. Every now and 
then we are treated to some five-act, unactable, intractable ^tragedy, 
with phantoms f<5r characters and spouting lifeless blank-verse lines 
for dialogue. It fails, and a loud cry arises that the public will not 
have poetry on the stage. But the truth is, that what they will not 
have is imitation poetry. They want reality, and if the'y c^not get 
it, they will have realism rather than unreality. A real cab-horse on 
the stage is after all less offensive than an imitation man. So even 
in their acceptance of realism the public must not be too much con- 
demned. But bow iar can poetry and literature be given them in a 
modern play ? It is always impossible to predict what way or how 
far a people ripe for gfiidance may be led l)y the coercion of an ex- 
traordinary mind and will bending all its energies to one end. And 
one would be loth to predict of that nation which our sacred Milton 
in his great livid heat of prophecy foresaw mewing her mighty youth 
and amazing the peoples, and wd»ose high destiny thus marked out 
every man born of her may fire himself with exulting pride to 
claim for her that she has fulfilled, one would be loth to lay it down 
as impossible that even to-day, out of the arid heart of this nine- 
teenth century, amidst all its dry dust of faithlessness and frivolity, 
and its grime of money-making, and the horrid reek and body-and- 
fioul-corrupting toil of her complaining millions, should be wrung 
from her, somehow by the all-compulsive stress of genius, as loud and 
pure% note of song embodying ^itself in dramatic form as everjvas 
echoed by the hallowed’hills of Israel when from under her palm-tree 
Deborah let loose the riot of her thunder and music over the fallen 
■Sisera. However improbable such a development of the drama may 
be, one may well be loth to confine the ambition or the imagination 
in setting such a goal before it. * Though silk purses are not made 
out of sows^ ears, Burns has shown us that real heroines can be made 
out of servant-maids. It all lies with the poet. If the English stage 
does not swarm with heroes and heroines, we •may take it that the 
fault rests as much with the English playwrights as with the English 
people. It is not so much that the lives of men and women are 
VoL. XIV.— No. 79. H H 
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and gibbering and daunted bei^ 
1m majestic procession of human ^existence and cannot tell what tp 
make it. ^ . 

But, apart from the advent of a heaven-sent genius which it would 
be unwise to reckon upon, •it is unlikely that the present generation 
will take any great interest in modern verse-plays. The tide is not 
setting that way. .That is no reason why Ve should not have a 
modem national drama. It may perhaps for many years be quite a 
second-best kind df thing, and pn a lower platform altogether than 
cure Elizabethan diuma. If we cannot raise Gothic cathedrals, wo 
may however build pleasant healthy cottages, taking care our 
materials and workmanship are sound. For there is a heart and core 
of soundness in the English people, and there is always being lived 
somewhere amongst us a balance of healthy rapturous existence which 
is worth being portrayed if one will hut take the trouble to find it. 
As in the black country, where man has blasted and scarified his 
beautiful earth, so soon as he withdraws the scourge of his footsteps 
Nature hastes to spread her living greenery over the spot and purfles 
his departing heel-marks witli flowers, as quickly destroying his 
ravages as he destro 3 ^ecl her loveliness, so in the garden of human life 
wherever foul and dismal lives are lived, Nature is always waiting 
to root them out and swill the void places with her perpetual 
beauty and strength and virtue. And to her' nothing is ever dead or 
corrupt or useless or old, but all things are ever living and clean and 
vigorous and new ; and she is as busy with forethouglit and potency 
of beauty in the noisome places of the cities where decrepit bestial 
figures stagger and moulder up the dark alleys clotting with filth and 
disease and crime, as amongst the dog-rosed hedges and the garlanded 
meadows and the fern-valleys and the poppies and the corn. Our 
corruption is the weft of her loveliest gown, and our soundness its 
warp; our rags are her viands; our dust and ashes are her jewels ; our 
waxing and bur waning, our health and our disease, our death and our 
life, are alike but the shakings to us of the superflux of her immortal 
vigour. It is the business of the dramatist to persuade and possess 
himself of this sense of perpetual heaUhfiilDeesand renewal in Nature 
and flowing froni Nature to her pensioner, human life. The vitality 
of the nation and not its disease is the measure of the possibility of 
any art-manifestation. Leaving all foul and devil-possessed things to 
take their leisurely or headlong course along the Gadarean way to 
destruction, it is the business of the play-writer to search out the 
sources and currents of the nation’s healthy life, and to attach and let 
his work run parallel thereto, so that all that he does may have a 
lifeful, and not a death ful, savour. 

If our English society is, as some would have us believe, ninety- 
nine hundredths of it diseased and vicious, then the dramatist will 
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IdMieilf 1 ^ witfe that, using the other ninety-nine parts as foils 
iiiid feiiiefB and backgrounds, and in no sense asjl^ypical and eieinplary* 
For nothing is typical of life but what is preservative. That quality 
of a thing which destroys it can never be typical or essential. And 
in this respect art will strictly follow Nature, for as^Nature out^of a 
thousand seeds brings ^only one to bear, Bo*att carries the process of 
selection but one step further, and chooses but one out of the thousand 
that Nature chose from a million. 

A drama is made up by the skilSiil blending of contrasts. There 
is the contrast between pathos and comedy, between age and yohth, 
between riches and poverty, between vivacity and stupidity. But the 
greatest contrast a dramatist can be aware of is the; contrast between 
right and wrong, ^ and the adequate perception of this contrast must 
underlie every great play. So from all that has beed said it is cl^ar 
that if we are to Imve a modern national drama it must be put in 
connection with all that is vital and preservative and honourable in 
English life. And round such a drama ^11 the best elements of society, 
all that is soundest and most characteristic and of national import- 
ance, may be invited and may be trusted to assemble. It i^ not 
without reason that until lately some of the soundest and best 
elements of English life have been severed from the theatre for these 
two hundred years past. But all ’classes are coming back, and the 
drama has a transcendent chance of establishing itself as a great 
national art and influence. It can only become this if and in so far 
as it really ministers to tke nation’s welfare and intelligence. Now 
is the time for its representatives to choose wliether it shall lapse into 
the nation’s bauble and toy, as was prophesied in the Westminster 
Review a few years since, or whether it shall assert itself and claim 
its right to embody and repicture to it its best self and the best 
possibilities of our present life ; to become, as one may be allowed to 
fondly picture the nation’s drama, its guardian angel, its exgict spiritual 
and ever overhovering likeness, leading it into paths of pleasantness and 
peace. If such a view of the drama were to be uplield by its j-epre- 
sentatives, it is certain that the arts of music and painting would soon, 
fall into their rightly secondary J^laces, for neither music nor paintihg 
has intrinsically and of natural birthright such scope and influenco 
as the drama. Whatever changes may come about in religion and in 
society, whatever creeds may be upheld or upheaved, the lieart and 
soul of man will always remain the things of greatest price in the 
universe, and these to their utmost bounds will always be the entailed 
inheritance and inalienable domain of the drama. 

The chief obstacles and dellays and the chief incitements and 
helps to a dramatic renascence have now been recounted, and we 
have seen what reasons there are for believing that we are on the 
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thtesliold, not merely of an era of magnificent speotacnlar and 
ardbffiological revivals, but of a living breathing modem drama— a 
drama that shall not fear to lay. bold and reverent hands on the 
holiest things of the human life of to-day and freely expose them, and 
attempt to deal with the everlasting mysteries of human life as they 
appear to nineteenth-century eyes. Nothing has been said of 
technical qualifications, <for stage-technique is a thing that must be 
learned by a long and patient routine. It is far harder to write a 
play than to build a house — nobody starts building a house without 
a course of previous traifiing, yfst hundreds of people start to write 
plays with no better acquaintance with the details of play constmc- 
tion than a man might gain of house construction in a few casual 
glances at the outside of one. 

What has been written, has been written in no assumption of 
guidance or control or authority, but has been thro^ out as gropings 
and feelings after the right path, if haply it might be found. And 
all that is sought to bo impressed upon those who read this paper is 
that if ve are to have a second great blossoming time of the English 
drama, the seed must be sown in^reverence and earnestness, and must 
grow; up native and drenched in the serene air of that region where 
love and duty and faith and art are all 'one. 

And if we need to lift some banner to rally the lovers of dramatic 
art to-day, what better words could be inscribed on it than the words 
of the great Greek seer as transcribed by out great English seer who 
is yet amongst us ? Consider for a moment what a change would 
soon be brought about in our drama if frpm this time forward every 
piece at our theatres were to be conceived, worked out, acted and 
judged in the spirit of these words : — 

Must it he then only with our poets that we insist tliey shall either create for 
us the ima^e of a noble morality, or among' us create none?’ Or shall we not also 
keep guard over all other workers for the people (including our playwrights, and 
managers and actors), and forbid them to make what is ill-customed, and unre- 
strained, and ungentle, and without order or shape, thither in likeness of living 
things or in buildings, or in any other thing whatsoever that is made for the 
people. And shall w^e not rather seek for workers who can track the inner nature 
1 of all that may be sweetly schemed ; so that the young men as living in a whole- 
so&e place may he profited by everything that in work fairly wrought may touch 
them through hearing or sight, ns if it were a breeze bringing health to them 
from places strong with life. 


Henky Arthur Jones. 



THE WISH To BELIEVE. 


A Dialogue in a Catholic Coi^lege. 


‘ Well,’ said Ashley^* as he and Darlington walked out of the break- 
fast room together on the Friday morning, ‘have you thought over 
our last night’s talk at all ? Are yeu ready to acquit* us pf being 
unreasonable fanatics who believe, or profess to believe, merely 
because religion suits our taste?’ • 

Darlington hesitated. ‘ I* thought,’ he said, ‘ that we had an in- 
teresting talk, and that there was a good deal in what Walton said. 
I thought that we got at the truth as far as we went, but I can’t see 
that he really proved hiS case against me.’ 

‘ Where did he fail then — what is your difficulty ? ’ asked Ashley. 

‘I think,’ said Darlington, ‘that he analysed correctly two 
sorts of wish with respect to a belief — one being the wish to lAanu- 
facture or to nurse it as the case may be, the other the wish that it 
should be true. Tlie one is readily father to the thought, the other 
makes one fear that what is wished for is too good to be true. One 
begets a belief like Bentley’s theory of an imaginary editor of 
“ Paradise Lost,” the importance of which to him was not its truth, 
but its utility in affording him an hypothesis to rest upon which 
would warrant his continuing work which interested liim. The 
other is the wish of Penelope for the return of Ulysses, which was so 
strong that she could Aotrfor a leng time convince herself that it had* 
come to pass. All this 1 see ; and I think that in the sense which he 
explained the first class of belief has no great depth of root, while the 

* I may mention, for the sake of those readers who may not have seen my 
dialogue on * The Wish to Believe,* which appeared in the MmieentJi C&ntmy for 
February 1883, that Darlington and Walton are old College friends, formerly under- 
graduates at Muriel College, Oxford. The free discussion of religious subjects in 
which both had taken part there had resulted in the destnict ion of definite religious 
opinions in Darlington, and in the conversion of Walton tojCatholicism. Darlington 
is at present a guest at Saiidown College, whitlicr he has gone at ihe invitation of 
Father Ashley, a chance acquaintance, who is Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
College. 



the caution and anxiety it implies, requires fully sutB^ent 

^ That is precisely, what Walton was contending for/ said 

^ Wait a moment/ Darlington continued. ^Now for my point of 
divergence from him. He seemed to think it clear that the wish 
of religious believers is of *the latter type, whereas it seems to me 
that facts point to an Opposite conclusion. ^ There is one kind of 
wish, you say, which makes a man prejudiced, another which 
makes him reasonable ; one which leads him to dreamland, another 
which makes him confine himself strictly to realities. Now to 
keep my argument within reasonable limits, take the case of the 
evidences of Christianity — not to go back to still more funda- 
mental questions. I find that among thinking men, all my 
acquaintanoe without exception who hold that ,they are, in the 
fape of modern criticism, satisfactory and sufi&cient, are men who 
have a naturally religious bent of mind, a wish to believe. They are 
enthusiasts,^ and do not pretend to be impartial in the matter. 
Those who, being quite equdlly capable of understanding them, 
have no bias either way, say, at most, tliat they leave the ques- 
tion . undecided. The only men who regard the matter as settled 
on the aflSrmative side, are, as I say,*men with religious cravings. 
Then I ask, which kind of wish can I attribute to them ? Can I 
attribute the wish that makes one* cautious and sloiv^ when they are 
less cautious and less slow in believing than those who are indifferent ? ’ 
He paused. ‘ Can I ? ' he repeated. 

Ashley looked puzzled. ‘ I think/ he said, ‘ that they may be on 
a diderent footing. Those who are indifferent may take less pains in 
the matter and dismiss it in comparative carelessness.’ 

‘ No,’ persisted Darlington. ‘ 1 speak of people who have read 
all the standard books on evidences, and who take really a great 
interest in the whole matter — though, as I have said, quite without 
any party fueling.’ 

* It is so difficult/ said Ashley, ^ to answer a vague statement like 
yours. If I knew the people to whom you refer, perhaps I should 
.have more to say in explanation ; ’ and then he added after a pause, ^ I 
retnember that you quoted yesterdaj^ the cases^ of Hume and Johnson. 
Well, there I should say that there was at least as much of the wish 
not to believe about Hume as of the wish to believe in Johnson.’ 

Ashley did not feel satisfied with the completeness of his o^ 
answer, and was somewhat relieved at seeing Walton’s portly form 
making its way towards them. 

^ Good morning, Darlington,’ he said as he approached. * I want 
you to walk over with me to Greystone and see my misfiaon and 
church. Yoti have found out alread;^ the difference between the new 
man and the old, and now I want you to see something of his new 
mode of living, and of the haunts and habits of the animal.’ 



‘ Would you believe 

it, we are already at this early hour plunging into the very thick of 
th|ological argument, and you are just in tirng to help us ? ’ 

‘Come then— and you come*too, Ashley/ said Walton. ‘We can 
talk as we walk/ 

Ashley excused himself. ‘ I have a lehture to. give/ he said ; / but 
we shall meet again o^ your return.’ • • - * 

The other two started without more ado, and Darlington lost no 
time in propounding his theory to Walton in its new shape. 

‘ How can I suppose that the wish of these people is of the kind 
which makes belief slow and difficult/ he repeated, ‘ when 1 %nd 
that they believe sooner and more confidently than those who have 
no wish in the matter ? And the only alternative I,have left me — on 
your own principles mark, Walton — is to suppose that^hek wish is 
for the gratifications attendant on belief, and not a'deep desire-r-as 
you explained it — for reasonable assurance of its truth.’ 

‘ No doubt/ said Walton musingly, ^ one who is veiy anxious in 
the whole subject will see more in tlib evidences than one who cares 
less about the matter/ 

‘ That is the very thing I say/ said Darlingtoft. ‘ He puts ^ome-* 
thing into the evidence for his pet doctrines which is not there. 
This is plainly unreasonable. Evidence is evidence, and must, if con- 
clusive, convince any reasonable Aan/^ If I find that an impartial 
man is far from convinced, while one who is notoriously a partisan 
professes himself satisfied, it is plain common sense in me to ascribe 
it to prejudice. If dispassionate thinkers of my acquaintance state 
clearly the arguments on both sides, can even, as Mr. Kegan Paul did in 
his recent paper, show keen appreciation of the Christian and Catholic 
position, but finally declare the case not proven,” it seems plain to 
me that those who profess not only to see a probability but to possess 
absolute certainty on the believing side, being as I have said men 
of strong religious emotions, have been influenced by thQse emotions 
to believe what reason quite fails to establish.’ 

Walton reflected a few moments before he spoke. He was trying 
to see at what point exactly the issue between them lay. , 

‘ It comes to this/ die said at, last. ‘ If you have ^t wo men equdlly 
endowed with logical acuteness, the one without any bias, the other 
anxious for religious belief, and if the former considers, after reading 
the recognised works on the subject, that the evidence is insufficient, 
while the latter is convinced, you think it plain that the latter is 
unreasonably biassed by his wish — that those conditions which have 

® It may be as well to observe at the omtsct, for tlio benefit of Catholic readers^ 
that Walton’s argument concerns exclusively what tliedlogians call the judiciim 
erodiHlitatU, or act of the intellect, whereby the evidences for revelation are judged 
to be convincing. He would, no doubt, consider any further question of technical 
theology out of place, as being unintelligible to one in Darlington’s position. 
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his mind to belief aa distiuguisfaed from suspeii^ of 
jtid^ent, are not reasonable motives, but prejudice.’ 

‘ How can they be« reasonable motives,’ said Darlington, * whe$ I 
am supposing that all the reasons are equally known to the other ? 
We had better keep to our assumption of exactly similar intellectual 
power, though of course fhere is something rather grotesque in 
abstract principles and typical cases.’ ^ 

‘ Now I should Say,’ said Walton, slowly and deliberately, ‘ that, 
granting every one of your conditions, which as you say are of course 
never accurately^ realised in fact, granting equal ability, the same 
evidence before both, impartiality and indifference on the one side, 
and great anxiety to believe, if possible, on the other, if the latter 
man does believe, it is, as you say, owing — at least, indirectly — to his 
craving and* anxiety ; but that his belief is, or ^ay very well be, 
eminently reasonable.’ And he looked at Darlington, conscious that 
he was propounding what was at first sight a paradox. 

*My deaf Walton, how can a craving or wish which hastens 
belief do so reasonably ? Thaf' is contrary to your own principles, 
and it is absurd. Ills wish can't put more into the evidence than 
there .is in it.’ * 

‘ No,’ said Walton ; ^ but it may make him /ind more than the 
other finds. I know what you are going to say,’ he said, as Dar- 
lington tried to interrupt him ; ‘ you are gojng to say that in our 
typical case the same evidence is before both. Granted. And they 
are both equally able to apprehend its logical force. Granted too. 
But the religious-minded man may get beyond its logical statement ; 
he will /eel its force ’ 

‘Exactly,’ interrupted Darlington. ‘He will feel more than 
reason warrants. That is what I say. Such men let feeling do duty 
for reason.’ 

‘ No,’ persisted Walton ; ‘he does not substitute feeling ; rather 
his feeling and his interest in the matter stir his reason to activity. 
There is a perception which one whose mind constantly dwells oh a 
subject and who loves it acquires, which is beyond expression in 
l^ords, and which is outside the' sphere of verbal evidence ; such a 
mah acquires a special power in his .festimate of evidence relating to 
the subject in question. To make my example more apposite, I 
suppose two men of equally good musical ear. One has studied Men- 
delssohn carefully, the other far less so. A fragment of MS. music is 
found ; there is considerable circumstantial evidence to show that it 
is by Mendelssohn. The man who is less closely acquainted with 
Mendelssohn’s style pronounces the case unproven ; the other confi- 
dently asserts that it is not by Mendelssohn. The evidence is 
before both. Both are equally talented. One is devoted to Men- 
delssohn, the other has not made his works a special study. What 
is it which enables one to decide confidently and rightly while the 
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oilier is in doubt ? It is a certain personal perception acquired by 
tbe close attention which he has been led to give to the subject by 
his interest in Mendelssohn^s wprks. One of the items of evidence 
on paper would be, There are passages whfch render it difficult to 
suppose that it is by Mendelssohn ; ” this is to be weighed against 
strong circumstantial evidence that it»is by Mendelssohn. The MS. 
is in his handwriting, it is found among other fragments undoubtedly 
genuine. Now, though both critics hear the qrray of arguments, the 
particular one from internal evidence assumes gigantic proportions 
in the mind of one of them. I^e manipulates it, so to speak, with 
a master’s skill, gets out of it all that is to be got, and it decic^es the 
whole question. Why is this ? Does not the other understand this 
particular item of evidence ? Yes ; but he has not acquired that 
personal power which enables him to iveigh Unruly — his apprecia- 
tion of it is va^e and (as he himself feels) uncertain. Thus though 
the evidence might be similarly stated by both — I mean that each 
might give a similar list of arguments j)ro and con — the relative 
weight attached by them to this, particular item \^ould differ toto 
coelo. One grasps the full force of what the other only half under- 
stands.’ , 

^Of course,’ said Darlington, rather impatiently. ^All this is 
true enough of music. It is true of any art ; and for this reason, that 
all that is really important in dt is beyond the sphere of plain evi- 
dence and appeals to a special sense. If that sense has been cul- 
tivated in a particular direction, no doubt it is more acute in that 
direction.’ , 

‘ Yes, but mark,’ put in Walton, ‘ the direct perception only 
affected a portion of the evidence.’ 

‘ Oh ! that was a mere trick of yours,’ said Darlington. ‘ You 
put this in for the sake of making the case seem at first sight parallel 
to religious^ evidence. It is plain that the real essence of your 
example is in the special musical perception of one man, which is 
not shared by the other. The rest of the evidened was mere pre- 
tence. You might as well suppose two men — one 'blind and the 
other not. — judging of the evidence for the presence of a third party 
in a room. You ipight give a list of signs which both coujd per- 
ceive — a step heard unlike *that of either, the* sound of a cough 
unlike the accustomed cough of either — I won’t say of a voice, as 
that would be unmistakable even by the blind man ; the rustling 
of a newspaper proceeding apparently from a direction different 
from the position of either, and so forth. The blind man is not, 
you will say, certain ; but the other clinches the argument by special 
personal perception, namely, the sight of his eyes. I think it would 
be shorter to say that one man sees a third party in the room, and 
the other hasn’t eyes, so he can’t see. Unless you take the Christian 
evidences out of the category of reasoning altogether and suppose 
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loji that the^ are a matter of roasonifig, just as a &et '^i^oh 
has to be proved in thb law courts, this personal element of which 
you speak finds noplace at alL It is* either another term for a 
special sense, as in the case* of art, or it must mean prejudice* 
Fancya juror who refused, to convict Lamson on the ground that 
there was a personal plement in his appreciation of the evidence 
which made him believe the prisoner to be not guilty I I think 
that if it were afterwards discovered that he was a friend of Lamson’s, 
people would not be slow in suspecting what the nature of the personal 
element was.’ 

‘ Well'; I will meet you on your own ground,’ said Walton, a 
little nettled at IXarlington’s confident tone, and at the apparent 
common sense of his answer. ‘ You have not treated my example 
fairly, but I do not care to insist upon it at present. I will take a 
case of ordinary circumstantial evidence. I maintain, in spite of all 
you say, that there may be circumstances in which one man may, 
from his knowledge of character, or from his acquaintance with par- 
ticular persons, or hi? intimate familiarity with the details of some 
science, 'take a difierent and a far truer 'view of evidence before a 
law court than the average educated juryman who has not this assist- 
ance. And his view may be purely personal in tlie sense that he is 
in possession of no further evidence on the subject ; but facts in the 
existing evidence may be to him, on account of his antecedents, of 
diflFerent significance ; and this will not indicate a prejudiced mind, 
but rather special clearness of sight. Take for instance a charge of 
fraud against some one of whose integrity you are absolutely sure. 
My case will not be strong enough unless you think .of some 
individual. There are many whom you tJdnh incapable of such 
a thing, but some whom you know to be so. I should imagine 
that one who knew Dr. Johnson or Dr. Arnold most intimately 
would have had the absolute assurance of which I speak in their 
r^ard.’ 

‘Oh I I quite agree,’ said Darlington, not thinking for the 
molnept of the connection of his admission' 'wijth the argument; 
‘there are persons Whose character is completely formed and fixed 
in uprightness, for whom a downright dishonourable act would be 
h moral impossibility. I could mention persons of whom I should 
say this from my own knowledge of them.’ 

‘ Well then,’ resumed Walton, ‘ suppose the strongest evidence 
of a circumstantial kind is brought against such a man, a juror, to 
whom this evidence is quite intelligible and convincing, would 
decide against him in spite of his previous good character. Your 
assurance that he is incapable of the act may have soms weight, but 
little in comparison with the overwhelming evidence against him* 
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only indication yon can pve of it is 
ynghe and unreHaUe. He cannot be sure that you are not biassed, 
though you yourself may be conscious that ^ou are not. He cannot 
distinguish the interested •partisanship of a friend from the clear, 
serene feeling of certainty, begotten 4 )f intimate knowledge, which 
is in many cases its own guarantee that, it corresponds with truth* 
Thus your own certain by of the man’s innocence is, as I have said, 
personal, and yet reasonable. Your judgment diflfers from that of 
the juror, though you have the same* evidence before you. The 
juror judges as nine-tenths of those who see the evidence^ would 
judge. But you, through your close acquaintance with the ground 
of one particular portion of the case for the defencfe — that portion 
which relates to the criminal’s previous good "character — have ac- 
quired a sense of its force which makes you able reasonably and 
confidently to differ from others in your estimate of the "whole 
matter. And I would add a fact which seems to me important, 
that your judgment would carry y^th. it a sense of p6wer and know^ 
ledge as distinguished from a feeling of impotence to take another 
view, or inability to enter into it. The juryman would not have 
a feeling similar to yours. Your state of mind would be,* “ I am 
perfectly sure ; ” his would be, ‘‘ the circumstances of the case are 
such and so significant that I see no room for doubt.” ’ 

He looked at D^iington, but saw from his face that he was not 
following his remarks further, but was turning over the example in 
his mind. 

^ Well, Darlington,’ he continued, ‘ will you allow some reason 
to a personal view of evidence in the case I have given ? ’ 

‘ You have yet to apply it to the real question at issue,’ said 
Darlington; ‘and I cannot see where you will find in Paley or 
Butler anything at all parallel to the intimate knowledge we may 
have of a friend’s character. But anyhow your instance seems to 
me unreal. Overwhelming evidence against a man *of unblemished 
character is not a common thing, and practically the difference of 
view would be much less than you describe. The friend would be 
shocked at the evidenee, and the juror would be slow to convigt ^'en 
on strong evidence, if the prisoner were held by his friends to be a 
Dr. Arnold in integrity.’ 

* Of course I stated an extreme case to point my moral,’ said 
Walton, ‘ That I take to be the whole rationale of an illustration — ^to 
show the working of a principle in an instance where it is unmis- 
takable, in order that one may be ready to admit it in what is more 
complex and obscure. But 1 do not admit that my instanee is 
unreal or improbable. The history of Lesurques and Dubose was 
exactly a case in point. The story will be familiar to you from the 
English plays founded upon it. I remember Charles Kean in the 
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the same story in the Ly^ris Mail. It was a ease <>f 
miataken identity, and took pl^e in France in the last century. 
Lesurques was a man of good position and spotless integrity, and 
had been singularly fortunate and prosperous in his career. At least 
so he is represented in the play. He considers himself ^ the happiest 
man that ever lived,’ and .the story of his death is consequently all 
the more tragic. The ^ robbery of the Lyons mail took place at a 
posting-house kept by his father, and on the very night on which 
the crime was committed, Lesurques himself was on the spot intent, 
as he said, on some act of kindness to his father. When the mail 
was robbed he was actually, it appeared, seen by several witnesses, 
among them his father, taking part in the crime and in the murders 
which accompanied it. The evidence against him was overwhelming, 
and on the strength of it he was guillotined ; and too late it was dis- 
covered that the real criminal was a man called in the play Dubose, 
resembling him exactly in features and general appearance.® Surely 
this is as strong a case as any imaginary one I could invent ! The 
evidence was direct and apparently conclusive. Mistaken identity 
was his only possible plea, and he was quite unaware at the time 
of the e^stence of this villain who was his exact counterpart ; and 
when challenged to prove an alibi was unable to do so. His guilt 
seemed proved ; and those few friends who knew him and trusted him 
in spite of all, must have appeared to the world at large utterly beyond 
the reach of sensible argument. They were trusting to a vague, un- 
deiinable feeling, and going in the very teeth of evidence as con- 
clusive as circumstantial evidence could be ; and yet if Lesurques 
were such a man as I have supposed, and said to his friend, looking 
him full in the face, “I declare before Grod I am innocent,” the 
conviction produced, and reasonably produced, in that friend would 
be absolute and incapable of being shaken.’ 

‘ Certainly that is a strong case,’ said Darlington ; ® but I should 
say that in reality the friend and the outside world were not viewing 
the same evidence. The friend had a past knowledge of Lesurques, 
which the jury and others had not. .Here was a separate item in the 
considerations before his mind.’ » • • ^ 

‘ No doubt,’ replied Walton, ‘ you may look* at it so ; but that 
does not affect what I say. Whether you call this personal element 
firesh evidence, or consider the evidence to be the verbal statement 
and the knowledge which colours it as imparting a perception to the 
mind in its estimate of it, it comes to the same. It is a mere 
question of words. What I want to show is that this element 
most frequently exists, and carries the mind to truth instead of 
prejudicing it.’ • 

* This discovery is, in the play, previous to the time appointed for his execution : 
and he consequently escapes. 
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' tbhik aga^ BarlingtOD, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
* that knowledge of the charaarter of a friend is veiy unique, and will 
hardly be found to help you if you are gfiving principIeB for the 
estimation of historical evidence. You can have no friendship with 
the dead, and a past fadt is not proved by anything resembling 
personal acquaintance.’ • 

‘ Have patience^’ continued Walton. ‘.I haye given the*case of 
knowledge of character first, because it seems i;o me to be a particu- 
larly strong instance of personal perceptions as affecting one’s view of 
verbal evidence. It is not the only in^anoe, though I believe that 
something very similar to it bears an important part in the impres- 
sion produced on each man by the study of Christianity. What I 
wish to show is that in all evidence there are items which appeal 
more or less to personal perceptions, and that in rqany, cases those 
perceptions will differ in individuals, without implying a want of 
candour in those .holding either view, but simply a lesser or greater 
power of judging in the particular subject-matter.’ 

‘ Oh ! you are going through «,11 the cases given in Newman’s 
Essay on Assent^ I suppose,’ saifl Darlington. ‘ I quite allow that a 
good general is a good judge of military position, a good scholar of 
Tacitus’ style, a man with*a turn for politics of a political situation, 
and the rest. These are all questions of what is called “ implicit 
reasoning.” I should have something to say on this subject, but it 
is not the same as that of which we now speak. I am purposely 
confining myself to the recognised explicit arguments in favour of 
Christ’s divine mission and miraculous history. Paley’s Evidences, 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, Butler’s Analogy — these are the sort of 
works I speak of. I am not supposing an intellect which travels 
underground, as it were, and emerges, with no knowledge of the road 
it has traversed, in a state of Christian belief — declaring that, though 
it cannot give reasons for its conclusion, that is no sign that they do 
not exist, but only that they are implicit. That is a special puzzle 
which I am not at present trying to find out. Let us keep to plain, 
explicit evidence. There are many who profess that the recognised 
explicit evidences suffice for them, and it is enough for the present 
to consider them.’ , " ’ • • * 

‘What you say only helps? to bring me to the* central point of my 
argument,’ said Walton. ‘ What I particularly want to show is that, 
even where arguments are stated most explicitly, there is a personal 
element in their full apprehension. I can understand your consider- 
ing the knowledge of character of which I spoke as a conclusion 
gained by implicit reason and added to the evidence. That is not 
the accoimt I myself should give, simply because the mind is so 
constantly affected in its judgment by its store of impressions formed 
by past experiences, that to isolate one seems to me unscientific. 
However, let us now take the plainest and most clearly stated evi- 
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is theiitibadness to trace Mm/^ 
to Stoke-oxiTTrent. They find that a man 
and^enng to his description was seen at Stoke-on-Trent station 
the day after the murder a short time before the 10.15 train started 
for London. Again at Stone one of the porters noticed a similar 
man in the same train in a first-class carriage; and when the ticket- 
collector took the tickets at Willesden he, too, noticed the man, who, 
it so happened, was unable for some time to find his ticket. Further 
inquiry results in a similar declaration on the part of five other 
porters. Now here is a very simple chain of evidence. Any reasonable 
mind on considering it would come to the conclusion that the man 
who was seen at Stoke had in all probability gone to London. Here 
you will say th^t there is no personal element in appreciating the evi- 
dence at all. Credible witnesses see him at different places on the line, 
on close examination they give an exactly similar account of his personal 
appearance and dress, and the conclusion is a mere matter of common 
sense. Now I quite agree that all reasonable men will conclude alike 
here ; but I wish to point out that in each case there is an exercise of 
personal judgment, though, for reasons I shall give, the result is for 
each the same. There are certain suppositions which would invali- 
date the conclusion. The witnesses may have committed perjury, in 
spite of the good character they previously bore. There may have 
been a man exactly similar to the man seen at ►^toke, and dressed in 
the same way ; and this second man may have been the loser of his 
ticket, while the original man may have been walking on the plat- 
form to pass away his time, and left it unperceived without entering 
the train. Now, as I have said, any reasonable man will dismiss 
these suppositions— -and why ? Is there any clear logical statement 
which will disprove them ? Take one of them only — the first. How 
can you logically prove that eight men of unimpeachable character 
have not every one of them committed perjury (supposing that to be 
the only possible flaw in the evidence), and that merely for the fun of 
the thing and without any further motive ? You can’t it, but it 

is wildly improbable. And why do you judge it improbable ? Because 
our knowledge of human nature tells U3 that men do not do these 
things. This is surely a decision on personal grounds. No doubt 
these grounds are shared by all men ; but they are personal to each. 
The &ct that all men have sufficient personal experience of human 
nature to make their decision in such a case the same, makes one 
forget, until it is pointed out, that the decision is arrived at, not by 
logical rule, but by a process similar to that by which Lesurques’ 
intimate friend was convinced of his innocence, with this entirely 
accidental difference — that in the one case all have the experience 
requisite for a true decision, in the other case only a few.’ 

‘Oh! of course there is always judgment to be exercised in 
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ocoixrred to me in the ca^ yoi) gave, as it is so siiaple that one would 
hardly be at the pains to analyse ^it. Just as one may never have re- 
£ected^any more than M. Jourdain did, imtil it was pointed out to 
him— that he had been talking prose all his life. But I don’t see 
what you gain by the long explanation yon have just given. It seems 
to me much ado about nothing. Because, an exercise of common 
sense is justified in t&e case you have given, that is no proof that the 
view of an excited enthusiast is warranted by reason. I should rather 
say that your instance heightens the contrast 1 gave, and tells in my 
favour. It shows that sober-minded men judge alike in matters of 
evidence, and that their judgment is reliable.’ 

^ I am afraid that I shall have to be somewhat tedious in my ex- 
planation,’ returned Walton, ‘and shall only be ifble to draw out my 
meaning by a dhll train of examples, extorting admissions out of you 
the full meaning of which you will not see — in true Socratic ^tyle. 
But I will try to be as brief as possible. The only point which I in- 
sist upon in my example is what yqp have granted : tl!at even in the 
simplest evidence there is an exercise of personal judgment amenable 
to no law, but ratified by the mind’s own positive declaration.’ 

‘ Clearly,’ said Darlingten, rather impatiently, ‘ it is ncTt all a 
logical train like Euclid.’ 

‘ Now one step further,’ said Walton. ‘ In the example I have 
given the logical partf of the argument attracts most attention, be- 
cause the other part is plain, and is hardly expressed in words. One 
would express the thing, “ He was seen at such a place and at such 
another place, and therefore it is plain that he has gone to Lendon.” 
One might even imagine a case where this aspect would be more 
strongly exhibited.’ 

‘ I see what you mean,’ said Darlington ; ‘ you need not enlarge 
upon it.’ 

‘ Then let us now take a case,’ pursued Walton, ‘ where these pro- 
portions are reversed. To avoid being more tedious 'than is abso- 
lutely necessary I will plunge in medias res at once.' Let us take 
one of the very books you have ns^^med — Liddon’s Bampton Lectures 
on the Divinity of Christ perhaps the third lecture will suit 
purpose as well as any. It is 'on the work of out Lord in the world 
as a witness to His Divinity. He draws attention to the unique 
history of the Jews, to the unpromising nature of Christ’s scheme,* 
and its audacity, and yet the calm confidence with which He pro- 
poses it ; its novelty, its realisation by powers and forces unparalleled 
in the pasttslrffitory of the world, and so forth. Now the mere logic 
of his argument is of the simplest. It amounts to this : the pheno- 
mena of which I speak are sych as to render«impossible the supposi- 
tion that they are due to anything short of special divine interposition ; 
therefore divine interposition must have taken place. The whole 
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of tbo argmnent lies in the judf^metit of the mind as to how 
ifeiia wan-anted by the facts of the case;* 

* You speak truly, 0 Socrates 1 ’ said Darlington, laughing. 

‘ That is to say,’ saicf Walton, waxing more earnest, ‘ the just and 
right estimate of the argument depends principally, not on clearness 
of head, not on logical consecutiveness, but on the accurate gauging 
of on the one hand the njarvellous facts of Jewish and Christian his- 
tory, and on the other the powers and capabilities of unassisted human 
nature.’ 

Darlington nodded assent. 

‘ Jn other words, on this very personal element of which we have 
spoken. You read Liddon’s lecture to a friend. You say at the 
end, Do yoii see Liddon’s argument ? ” He replies at once, Oh, 
yes ! he states it most lucidly ; I understand it thoroughly.” You 
press him: “t)o you think it powerful?” If he is a sensible man 
he replies, I will think it well over, and then I will tell you how it 
impresses me.” And it is this thinking it well over, this mental 
digestion, this personal apprehension of the considerations, which is 
the important and critical part of the matter.’ 

Darlington did i;iot say anything; but his face, when Walton 
looked at it, did not betoken agreement, but rather dissatisfaction at 
being unable at the moment to find words for his difference of opinion. 

‘ Let us add to the argument in question,’ continued Walton, 
‘ that of Liddon’s fourth lecture, in which he insists upon the unique 
personal character of Christ, on its moral beauty, its superhuman 
consistency, its possession of qualities incapable of co-cxistence in 
mere man, the lowliest humility together with the most absolute 
self-assertion, the contrast of His conscious greatness with the self- 
abasement of the prophets. His enthusiasm, and at the same time His 
“ sweet reasonableness ” and entire freedom from fanaticism. Here is 
another argument calling, not for logical power, but for personal ap- 
preciation and just judgment.’ 

Darlington had by this time shaped his difficulty. * You really 
are not touching my position in all you are saying,’ he insisted. ‘ No 
doubt the particular arguments yqu are speaking of call rather for 
calnuand true judgment than for a pow^r of following a train of syl- 
logisms. But, in the first place, they are only a tithe of the argu- 
ments available on the whole subject ; and in the second place — even 
if we confine ourselves to them, as you are doing — my original objec- 
tion bolds good. It is plain that an unbiassed man will judge more 
truly than one who has strong religious emotions and a desire for 
belief. It is all very well for you to say that there is a ^personal ele- 
ment in the view that each man takes of the evidence. No doubt 
that is true in a sense i and it makes it impossible to put your finger 
on a fallacy as you can in mere logic. But the personal element, as 
you call it, is merely the exercise of the power of judging, which is 
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far more likely to be correctly exercised by one who is perfectly un- 
biassed one way or the other, than by one whose reason is disturbed and 
prejudiced by a wish to come to one conclusion rather than another.’ 

‘Now we are really getting at what I ;frant,’ said Walton. ‘I 
maintain that in estimatingconsiderations such as I have mentioned, 
an active interest and sense of the importance of the conclusion to 
which they point, and a certain amount of emotional sympathy with 
them, are absolutely decessary. A man who does not apply his emo- 
tional and imaginative faculties cannot feel them, cannot get beyond 
the mere logic of them — that hard rind of truth (for it is true as far 
as it goes) which George Eliot lays down as the limit of the know- 
ledge of the unimaginative and unsympathetic. The calm, lawyer-like 
man who studies the matter as though it were an illustration of some 
interesting legal principle, and not of deep practical importance to 
himself, stands no chance of knowing their full force.. No doubt such 
a man runs no risk of overrating it, but he runs the greatest risk of 
underrating it.’ 

‘ My dear Walton,’ interrupted IJarlington, ‘ what * shoiUd we do 
if we accepted this strange theory^of yours? We should have our 
law courts supplied by enthusiastic jurymen, or intimate friends of the 
prisoner or of the witnesses for the prosecution.’ 

‘No; the cases are not parallel,’ said Walton, a little puzzled. 
‘ The law courts go on the principle that it is better to acquit a guilty 
man than to hang one»who is innocent. They dare not risk the in- 
fluence of bias either way. The outside world cannot be sure what 
is partisanship and what intimate knowledge. Personal certainty of 
which I speak is safeguarded, as we shall see, by a sense of p^sonal 
responsibility. The certainty is your own, and if you conclude 
wrongly it affects yourself and no one else. The case is different 
with the juror, who is deciding what affects another, and fears no evil 
result to himself from a wrong decision. But we shall see this better 
later on. Let me first show more clearly wliat I mean in reference 
to the arguments from our Lord’s work and personal character. 
It is a very different thing to know a fact and believe it on the 
one hand, and on the other to realise fully its significance. This of 
course is taken for granted in ^ur whole ascetical and spiritual sys- 
tem. The monk commences Iiis day by an hour of meditation in 
order that that world of whose existence he has no doubt may be to 
him a reality as well as a truth. The sinner makes no question that 
hell exists ; but if its existence were vividly before him — were, as I 
have termed it, realised by him — it would be so strong a motive as 
infallibly to deter him from sin. And the same principle holds good 
with regard not only to the effect of belief on our acts, but also to 
the weight of one belief as ^in argument foF another. Cardinal 
Newman says in one of his sermons that it is a very easy thing for a 
VoL.XIV.-No. 79. ir 
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inaii to Bit in his study leadiog a student’s life and to work out 
t1iedi6gi<^i problems about bell without feeling the slighted difficuhgr 
in believing in its existence. But if he comes to mix with his kind, 
and it stands before him%s a reality that hell must be at all events for 
some human beings, for A or B or C or D, he then finds it very hard to 
think it possible that even the worst of those with whom he has been 
in contact could be desjsrving of so awful a doom. Here is an 
instance of an argument so commonly urged against Catholic belief 
not being done justice to or felt in its full force because it is not 
realised. I don’t, of course^ l^lieve the argument to be conclusive, 
but \ give it as an instance which so far will tell for your view of 
one of our dogmas, and which at the same time illustrates the prin- 
ciple on which I am insisting. Now just as a man may apprehend 
the idea of eternar punishment, and may understand the difficulty 
raised against its justice from the absence of all proportion between 
the sin of a finite being and a penalty which shall have no end, and 
yet may not feel the real force of the objection because he realises 
neither of , the considerations whiqh it involves, so may a man appre- 
hend the meaning of Liddon’s argument from Christ’s unique personal 
character, and yet qifite fail to be duly affected by it. He may hold 
with Mill that it is indubitably historical and with Rousseau that the 
invention of such a career and personality is a more incredible 
hypothesis than their existence, -^nd yet he may wholly fail to 
realise the argument to be derived from it either for His divine mis- 
sion or actual divinity.’ 

« It is rather a vague argument,’ said Darlington ; ‘ I should be 
sorry to stake much on it. I think that Mill’s own conclusion with 
respect to it — that Christ’s life was a perfect translation of the rule 
of right from the abstract to the concrete, and that He had possibly 
some special mission to mankind — is quite as much as you can hope to 
draw from it.’ 

‘Its statement is vague, certainly,’ replied Walton; ‘ but I think 
it has far greater significance than you suppose to one who has 
studied it reverently. But let us keep to the point. What I insist 
on is that the strength of the ai'g^ment, such as it is, does not 
depend on the considerations involved in dt being known, but on 
their being realised. I do not say. that it is by itself conclusive. 
But it has considerable force, and that force is only perceived where 
Liddon’s statements are felt as realities as well as believed in as 
truths. I want you to mark this contrast, between knowing a fact 
and realising it. Enoch Arden thought he could bear to see his wife 
after she had become another’s, thinking him dead. But he bad 
judged wrongly. Miriam had told him all, and he knew what he 
had to expect. But he had not fully realised it. It was as yet a 
sort of dream. When he saw the reality and felt vividly all that was 
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involved in what had happened, he laroke down. Do you remember the 

lines * 

Now when the dead man, come to life, beheld 
His wife, his wife no more, and saw th»babe 
^Uers, yet not liis, upon the father’s knee, 

And all the warmfli, the peace and happiness ... 

and so forth — 

• * 

Then he, tho' 'Minam Lmip had told him all, 

IJecavao things seen are mightier iluvti things hem (♦, 

Staggered and sliook, holding the brancli, and feared 
’J’o send abroad a shrill an^l terribl?^ ! 

Grignon, in that amusing play of Scribe’s, La Bataille des Dafaes, 
can face alL dangers in imagination, but when they come in 
reality he is an arrant coward. And though tho contrast between 
his attitude towards imaginary dangers and real onesfis df course 
exaggerated for the sake of amusing the audience, it is sufficiently 
true to nature to illnstrate what I say. In the pictures he forms the 
dangers are not, to him, realities, and he believes that he can face 
them. The spirit of his heroic mother possesses him, and he^romises 
himself all possible soldierly achievement. But in the field of battle 
or in time of real danger the caution of his prudent father prevails, 
and it is only when he cannot fail to realise his danger that he 
gauges accurately his own powers. Here, then, is another aspect of 
the personal element in*the estimate of arguments. The individual 
effort to transform a dead fact into a living reality is absolutely 
essential in such arguments. And if I am to be philosophical over it, 
I should describe it, in tlfe case of historical facts, as consisting, at 
least partly, in the endeavour to clothe that which is apprehended in 
the first instance by the memory only — involving of course some 
faint picture of the imagination — with the emotion and imagination 
which it would naturally have excited in the actual witnesses. Not 
as though one were to take the feelings of an excited mob, and the 
exaggerated conclusions which they might draw in their .excitement, 
as infallible guides, but rather endeavouring so vividly to picture 
historical scenes and characters by means of those elements of emo- 
tion and imagination which constitute the actor’s power of sympathy,, 
that they, in turn, afffeQt us as *they would have affected us had we 
ourselves been among the mob.’ 

‘ What you are speaking of,’ said Darlington, ‘ seems to resemble 
the gift of an historian like Gibbon, who could make past facts stand 
out with wonderful vividness. I don’t know,’ he added, smiling, 

‘ whether he will help you as an instance of its religious effects.’ 

Walton was pursuing his own line of thought, and unconsciously 
suggested the answer to Darlington’s question. ^ 

‘ I have just said,’ he continued. ‘ that the actor’s power of sym- 

II 2 
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pathy constitutes an element in what I have called realising a scene 
or an historical character, * But I think that there is something be- 
yond this mere emotional aspect of, it. There is a deep sense that 
it is a fact, with practical consequences and effects op the world 
around, and possibly on yourself.' • 

‘I don’t quite see your mfeaning,’ said Darlington. ‘ It seems to 
me that the enSotional appreciation of which you spoke involves that, 
and that which you speak of now is nothing additional.’ 

‘ No,’ pursued Walton ; ‘ I think that there is something over and 
above emotion — deeper thah emotion. Grignon may have had the 
vividest possible emotional picture of his dangers in the battle-field, 
and was as brave as a lion ; but when danger was actually present, 
and he steadily felt^that it concerned him, and might lead to practical 
results of «a serious nature in connection with his own comfort, his 
courage evaporated. I think it was Cliarles Kemble who used to 
relate how he felt Mrs. Siddons’ tears streaming down over his own 
face when he j)layed Artliur. Yet human grief which concerns facts 
has somettiing far deeper than the actor’s sympathy with it. Mrs. 
Siddons could have wept had she Tost a child in the play ; but the 
aching^ sense of reality, with all its consequences \Yhich the death 
of her own child would have aroused, could never have found place on 
the stage. There is one side of belief which is closely allied with 
emotion and imagination ; another with facts, consequences, and 
action. Bain, I think, had this latter element in his mind when he 
spoke of belief as being “ readiness to act.” ’ 

Walton paused, feeling that he had not fully expressed his mean- 
ing, and yet not at the moment seeing his way further. 

‘ I am afraid,’ he continued, * that I am rather fragmentary and 
scrappy. But I think some of the most important psychological 
truths are hard to express quite clearly. They are recondite in pro- 
portion to their depth and intimate connection with ourselves. 
Newman says of certain motives for religious belief that we cannot 
see them, just as we cannot see ourselves, and in defence of my own 
imperfect account I can only cite George Eliot’s expression. Do you 
remember how she speaks somewhere of “ that comphix, fragmentary, 
dotHbt -provoking knowledge which we teal I tnrth ” ? ’ 

‘ I think I see your meaning, though, all the same,’ said Darling- 
ton, reflectively. 

‘ 'W'^ell, now,’ continued Walton, ‘ let me try and show more clearly, 
by an example, bow tliis element of realising may affect the conclu- 
sions one draws from a certain class of arguments. Some one says 
in 1780 : ‘^The awful misery and oppression which the common 
people are undergoing in France, must lead before long to a terrible 
revolution ; ” and he ftientions fact after fact. This is at the dinner- 
table of M. le Marquis de E , who is entertaining guests at his 
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chateau. He is sipping his claret and listens with much interest. 
Some days afterwards other guests are dining with him, and he 
repeats with great gusto, as givix^ a zest t<^tbe entertainment, the 

sensational facts which he has heard. ‘‘ F thinks,” he adds, “ that 

it must ere long lead to a g&eral revolution.” Neither the facts nor 
the revolution are realities to him. Iltf could not draw the conclu- 
sion, though he can repeat it. He does notr see it, because it is the 
vivid apprehension of the facts which leads to k, and that apprehen- 
sion he has not got. But M. le Comte de V , who is at his table, 

takes in every word with hungry aridity.* After each of the details 
he is visibly shocked, and the whole company remark how moody he 
becomes. He leaves early. “ Do you know, M. le Marq[uis,”asks one 
of the guests, “ what makes our friend so much out of sorts ? ” M. le 
Marquis does not know. I think the facts you mentioned came home 
to him rather unpleasantly. He has been something of an abseptee 
from his property, and his agent appears to have ill-treated his 
tenants past all bearing. They make little distinction between ser- 
vant and chief, and one of them attempted to stab him the ether day. 
I fancy that your account of the oppression which goes on, often un- 
known to the landlord, made him feel what reason there might be to 
apprehend another attempt of the same kind.” But in truth M. le 
Comte has been made very serious by the details in question. The 
facts which were forced on his* attention in connection with the 
attempt on his own life, have given him a keen sense of the possibili- 
ties of serious results, and the whole question — both the oppression 
and the consequent danger to himself and to the State — is very real 
in his mind. You see at once ray meaning — the danger was a conclu- 
sion from the reality of the facts. The Count realised the facts, and 
so could infer the danger. The Marquis could not see the reality of 
the danger, because excellent claret and the dinner party were much 
more real to him than anything else.’ 

‘ The Count might easily be carried too far by his fears,’ Darlington 
remarked. 

‘ As usual,’ said Walton, laughing, ‘ you always want me to answer 
everything at once. Hear me out first. All I say at present is that 
there was a just conclusion to*be drawn, and no one could draw it 
by logic, but only by ’realising* the facts and their significance. I 
think, then,’ he continued after a pause, ‘ that this element of 
realising the considerations involved in some of the Christian evidences, 
throws considerable light on your original question. The man who 
is intensely in earnest and anxious for knowledge, if it is really 
attainable, will take far more pains than another to. do this. If he 
is anxious in the way I described for a true belief, if it is only attain- 
able, his anxiety tells both ways ; it guards him* as we saw yesterday, 
against over-estimating the force of arguments, and yet at the same 
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tiine it stimulates him to use his utmost endeavour to appreciate 
fully all that may help him to find or hold what he is so anxious for. 
“Where there’s a wilh there’s a waiy,” says the proverb. A man who 
is bent on passing an examination, find^ his faculties stimulated and 
works with a concentrated energy and success, which he cannot com- 
mand in the ?ibsence of such an incitement. And in the same way, if 
a man feels keenly that true religious belief, if attainable, is all- 
important to him, his whole nature becomes intensified in the search 
for it. He will marshal i^he evidences which are offered to lead him 
to it with an activity of mind, a*bd will ponder them with an earnest- 
ness, which one who views the whole matter as an interesting problem 
only can never possess ; and so he is convinced sooner, not through 
bias, but because the arguments, instead of remaining logical /ormuJoj 
outside him^ have taken full possession of his soul, and are not felt as 
vague ideas, but facts vividly realised in all their connection with 
each other and with himself. To draw, then, foi the moment only, a 
partial conclusion, is it not at least a possible hypothesis, that when 
Gibbon "gave five causes which ,hc thought would account for the 
spread of Christianity by merely natural forces, he had failed, through 
want' of earnestness, both to gauge correctly the powers of human 
nature, and to realise the significance of the phenomena with which 
he dealt ? And when Locke, on the other hand, said that he found 
in Scripture alone, sufficient proof of the divinity of Christianity, or, 
to take a more satisfactory instance, when Newman finds in the very 
phenomena which Gibbon explains away the strongest confirmation of 
his belief, is it not, on the principles we hkve allowed, at least possi- 
ble that he may have intensely realised and felt the true force of 
what would have been but partially understood by one who was less 
in earnest ? ’ 

* Anyhow,’ said Darlington, ‘ these principles of yours apply only 
to a very narrow portion of Christian evidences. Christ’s character, 
the growth«of the Church, and destruction of Jerusalem are of course 
remarkable facts, but they are only a tithe of the evidences. There 
is the. whole question of the alleged miracles — most of all, the Resiir- 
• rection. Then, again, a critical inquiry is necessary as to how far we 
are justified in believing many of the marvellous facts alleged. Much 
of the Scripture is disputed as to its authenticity. These and kindred 
matters call for dry historical research in which ail your personal 
effort, and reflection, and realising, and the rest have no place. They 
only affect a small portion of the argument.’ 

‘ I think their effect is far wider than you suppose,’ said Walton. 
‘ I cannot pretend in a moment to show how wide, but I may sug- 
gest one or two ways in which they act. No doubt their province is 
in the first place what we have been considering. But look at their 
indirect influence. Consider, for one thing, the practical effect upon 
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a mind which is engaged, even over the purely critical portion of the 
argument, of a keen sense of the uniqueness of the history and cha- 
racter of Christ and His Church. One wjfo goes to work without 
this feels, now-a-days, that hb is defending a losing cause when he 
' attempts to state the Christian side. All the presumption is against 
a breach of nature’s uniformity. His* own constant experience has 
worked deep into big mind a sense of the -improbability of what is 
unlike the general course of phenomena. Then, again, he is cowed 
by the ridicule of a host of scientific writers who laugh at his super- 
stition and lack of “ exact thought.” Surely he is in danger of under- 
estimating the arguments, as feeling it highly improbable, before he 
looks at them, that they can be conclusive. Whereas, if he, has truly 
realised that Christ’s character is — to use the language of one whose 
whole education and belief were opposed to Christianity — unlike that 
of all other men, whether predecessors or successors, that the story of 
the Jewish people,and of the Christian Church is quite unparalleled 
inj^history, and so forth, then, even apart from the actual and direct 
proof to be found in these considerations, he has in his* mind that 
which will give him lieart and Hope in his study of what remains. 
His mind instead of being filled, as most minds*are, and biassed by a 
sense of the improbability of what is unfamiliar, is impregnated with 
the thought of a great marvel. If one marvel is true, wliy should not 
other marvels follow in its train ? Then, again, the probabilities of 
the case are affected at every turn. The realising of what Christians 
have done gives an idea of human nature and its powers quite dif- 
ferent from that which naturally and habitually exists in the average 
lounger of this civilised age. And, as we have seen, our estimate of 
human powers and qualities affects constantly the weight which we 
attach to circumstantial evidence. It afiects the d pHori probabili- 
ties of the case, and may give an entirely different view of the 
credibility of witnesses. If we realise the conduct of the Apostles 
after the Resurrection, we see how deep must have been their assur- 
ance of its truth. Such an hypothesis as a pious fraud in the matter 
becomes at once absurd. If you reflect you will see that a similar 
eflect is produced upon the weight of evidence at every turn. I^do 
not say that thosQ cdhsidemtions which depend entirely on the 
personal effort and qualities I have mentioned for their just appre- 
ciation — the internal evidences of credibility, as Catholic theologians 
call them — are in themselves conclusive ; but I do say, and I can at 
least speak for my own case, that a mind may be perplexed and de- 
pressed by the intricacy and subtlety of critical questions, and that 
considerations similar to those of which I speak, if vividly present to 
the mind, may, by their own direct weight combined with the in- 
direct assistance and courage they give in Appreciating more com- 
plicated arguments, raise such a mind to a clear and serene sense of 
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certainty in the whole matter, not necessarily solving every difficulty, 
but giving ample assurance that it has found the truth.’ 

Darlington shook h^s head and looked incredulous. 

‘Well,’ said Walton, ‘I don’t want to insist upon the degree 
of confidence which may be reasonable, as that is going beyond 
my original point, and raises many other questions. I should say, 
even apart from any 'supernatural element,^ that there is much 
more in the mind than we have contemplated, to account for its 
certainty in such a matter. All that I here maintain is a view 
exactly opposite to the one you enunciated as a sort of truism at 
starting. You said that of two men equally able to understand the 
logic of a series of arguments in favour of the divine origin of Christ’& 
mission and revelajiion. the cool-headed and impartial man is plainly 
he who will judge them at their true worth rather than the religious- 
minded man. T think I have gone far towards showing that, on 
the contrary, the logical apprehension being an extremely minor 
point, the mipd which passively receives their logic with impartial 
indiflFerence is the worst possible judge of their true worth ; and 
perhaps all the more so for this reason, that he is so completely 
satisfied with his ready grasp and neat presentment of the verbal 
shell, that he never dreams that the whole strength of the argument 
lies beyond it.’ 

‘You will find it hard to reveirse my ideas so much,’ said Dar- 
lington, ‘as to make me believe that impartiality is not essential to 
a correct estimate of all evidence. Other tilings may be needed as 
well, but that most of all.’ 

Walton looked annoyed. ‘ You either cannot or will not see my 
meaning,’ he said. ‘ Of course no one denies that partiality in the 
sense of bias is to be avoided. What I have been pointing out is that 
indiflFerence is fatal, and earnestness for knowledge essential. What 
would you say if Newton professed himself indiflFerent as to whether he 
succeeded in ^making fresh astronomical discoveries, or failed ? Should 
you say that, that showed the needful attitude of impartiality which 
insured the evidence being valued correctly, and that without it he 
would run the risk of rash conclusions, and would believe on an insuffi- 
cient induction ? ^or should you not rather say that if he cared so little 
about it he would probably not succeed if discovery were at all 
difficult? I say again that we must secure ourselves from being 
biassed by our wishes, not as the juryman does, by indiflFerence as 
to results, but as the physical explorer does, by a longing for true 
knowledge.’ 

This seemed to strike Darlington. ‘ True,’ he said ; ‘ that is a 
new aspect of what you insisted on last night. It brings before me 
better than anything you have said itrf connection with our present 
subject.’ 
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They had reached Grreystone and entered the wicket-gate of the 
presbyt^ garden. ‘ You, have not proved to me,’ Darlington said, 
^that religious believers fulfil the necessary conditions even if I 
grant what you have been saying.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Walton, ‘dnd I do not suppose it is certain that all 
who profess belief do. Of course the same faults which prevent 
others from feeling the jbrce of the evidences would, naturally Speak- 
ing, prevent them too. And it is quite impossible to judge with 
certainty how far those faults do or do not exist in others, although 
with regard to ourselves we can h© morfe certain ; in the same way 
as a master cannot know with certainty whether a boy’s assertion 
that he has found his lesson too difficult is genuine or a mere pretext 
for idleness ; though the boy will know in his heart of hearts whether 
his efforts have been honest and ungrudging. I lliink^ thpugh, that 
I have shown certain qualities to be essential to a right estimate of 
the question, whiqh qualities are associated with one’s idea oTf an 
earnest and religious mind. I do not wish to sit in judgment on 
professing believers. I only show that the religious bent of mind, 
which you spoke of as making ybu suspect bias and unfairness, may 
well indicate the presence, not of unreasonable partisanship, but of 
a sense of the reality of r’eligious problems which lights up with 
reality all that bears on them — just as our friend the Count, who 
felt the reality of his danger, saw the significance of each reason for 
fresh apprehension — of the blessedness of knowledge, of the wretched- 
ness of ignorance, of the wickedness of apathy in such a matter, of 
possible personal danger in culpable ignorance, and consequently a 
passion for knowledge. And this sort of wish to believe, so born and 
so bred, this longing for certain knowledge concerning the highest 
and noblest interests of life, may well be, as we have seen, not only 
no obstacle, but an indispensable assistance to what is in the highest 
sense a reasonable view of the matter. Then, again, the apathy of a 
Hume or a Gibbon on the bed of death, is from any point of view 
unreasonable — even more so, if possible, for an Agnostic than for a 
believer, as he has no clear knowledge of a merciful Providence, which 
is a certain guarantee of just treatment. A sense of the insecurity 
of ignorance, and tbe cbnseqiient longing for knowledge, is as much 
the only reasonable attitude in such a mjin as fn one who is told 
seriously by some, who profess to have good reasons for knowing, that 
there are dangerous precipices here and there, among the hills where * 
he is rambling on a pitch-dark night.’ 

And they walked into the house without another word, and were 
greeted by Walton’s housekeeper, who asked if she should have 
luncheon ready for them after they had seen the church. 

In the church Darlington observed the ‘"Stations of the Cross,’ 
and Walton gave him the information he required with respect to 
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them. ‘They are, as you see,’ he said, ‘ pictures representing the 
different scenes of the Passion. The people walk in procession every 
Friday, stopping at ^ch while 1 read an account of the scene it 
represents, and praying for strength "and forgiveness at every station 
before going on to the next. It makes them think: it makes 
them realise all that our Lord has done for them. “ With desola- 
tion* is all thd world made desolate, because no man thinketh in his 
heart.” ’ • 

They walked back to Sandown in comparative silence. Darling- 
ton could not help having ‘a certain feeling of moral inferiority after 
he kad heard some of the details of Walton’s self-denying life. ‘ Still,’ 
he argued to himself, ‘ such a feeling is quite unreasonable. Walton’s 
self-denial and devotion arc based upon a belief which, to me, is 
unreal and ^superstitious. No doubt, if I were called upon to work 
for a great cause which really appealed to me, I should not be found 
wanting. All I lack is opportunity and motive.’^ Possibly, however, 
even after he had said this to himself, he had a lingering doubt as to 
whether -he were not partly responsible for his lack of opportunity. 
But such a frame of mind was unusual with him and unpleasant, and 
he cast it off before they reached home. No attempt was made by 
either to resume serious conversation. 'Both felt that they had had 
quite enough of it, and neither saw much chance of producing any 
marked impression on the other. * Darlington’s frame of mind was 
one with which Walton was well acquainted. The latter had been 
subjected to the very same influences at Muriel in years gone by, 
and had worked his way through every argument and consideration 
by wliich his friend was still influenced. The apparent absence of 
any impression produced upon Darlington during the conversation 
set Walton thinking. How was it that two minds so similar to each 
other in their very choice of arguments should come to such opposite 
conclusions ? And then he remembered that there had been a time 
when scepticism had enjoyed a short reign in his own mind. He 
had thought out and faced the very considerations which he had 
endeavoured — he was conscious with what imperfect success — ^to 
place before his friend, and he had been for some time unconvinced 
by«them. An event had then happened— a misfortune, which had 
for a time embittered his life and thrown him back in great serious- 
ness upon religion, and the very same train of thought which in his 
previous state of active and irresponsible speculation he had dis- 
missed as an insufficient basis for belief, broke upon him with a new 
force and cogency when he was thus brought face to face with the 
realities of life. And, remembering this, he moralised and came 
once more to the veiy conclusion which he had endeavoured to im- 
press upon Darlingtoil, that it is a very different thing to state a fact 
amd to realise it ; to express an argument and to feel its force ; and 
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that it is only a recognition on the part of the Church of a very 
plain and obvious law of the human reason which induces her to 
recommend a system of spiritual* training wlych gives the reasons for 
belief every chance of * biting,’ if I may use the term — of being felt 
in their full weight and significance, as well as heard and known as 
facts. • 


Wilfrid Ward. 
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MEMORIES OF ISCHIA. 


I AM not sure whether I ought to write an account of my impressions 
of Iscliia, formed during a visit which was brought to a close only 
a few dkys before the awful convulsion that, in a very narrow area, 
and in the space .of a few seconds, destroyed so many thousands of 
lives. A passenger in a ship which was wrecked, soon after he had 
been landed from it safely in port is scarcely justified in obtruding 
upon the .world a narrative of the voyage before the vessel foundered ; 
but he may be pardoned if, movdd by affectionate remembrance of 
those in whose society he passed so many pleasant hours, he ventures 
to thifik that the public, who have been shocked by their terrible 
fate, would like to learn something about the passengers and crew. 
I must, however, warn those who might suppose, from the words at 
the top of the page, that I am about to give ah account of the earth- 
quake from personal knowledge or experience of its effects, that 
I was in England on the day it occurred, and that I left Casamicciola 
on my way home some eight or nine days sooner than I had in- 
tended to start on my journey, in consequence of a circumstance, 
which I shall not call ‘providential,’ considering that many good 
people were overwhelmed in the ruin I escaped. But the news of 
that catastrophe produced on me an effect, which may indeed be 
weakened in time, if I live, but which can never be effaced from 
my mind as ‘long as memory endures. It is an effect I cannot 
describe. I ‘know that awe and pity are of it, but that, in the 
thoughts of the fearful doom of those I saw so lately for the last 
thuQ, I cannot, strange as it may appear, acknowledge the existence 
of the smallest feeling of that wdneh is called ‘ thankfulness ’ for 
what should be considered an escape from almost certain death. 
And yet I cannot pretend to say that I am sorry I was not there. 
Who could ? — who can say he would have borne the ordeal when the 
earth heaved like a stormy sea, and in the quarter of a minute the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds were realised to the victims 
of the caprice of the earthquake ? ‘ Impavidum ferient rttinOB ^ 

indeed! No! ,Man of woman born must fear at such a moment. 
The bravest surely uttered a despairing cry in the short, sharp 
agony wherein creation seemed to come to chaos, and the great globe 
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itself to crash out in thunder and f5re the requiem of Nature 
herself— the utterance of the awful sentence of an angry and implac- 
able God, ere He destroyed His handiwork. 

On my way from Egypt to England, last June, I landed at Naples 
for a few days’ rest. The first news which I read in the papers at the 
Hotel des Etrangers there, ^ was that an»outbreak of cholera had oc- 
curred at Damietta after I had left, and the.next. steamer that came 
into the bay from Alexandria displayed the ye^ow flag at the main, 
and was sent off incontinently to quarantine at Nisita. 

Very soon after my arrival at Naples, "in the course of excursions 
to Castellamare, Pompeii, and Vesuvius, I was made aware qf an 
increasing inability to use my legs with freedom, which I attributed 
to an accident in the Transvaal, to gout, and to rheunaatism, rather 
than to what perhaps was in some degree responsible for annua 
domini ; and so lamenting, as I walked with a friend along tlie quay one 
afternoon, I was asked abruptly, ^ Why on earth don’t you go ancf try 
the baths at Ischia ? I know dozens of fellows who have been set up by 
them — Admiral Smith, Pickles, Jack Jones of the Blues*’ — and so on. 

Ischia, somehow or other, was* not within a measurable distance 
of my little expeditions from Naples. But in the hall of the hotel 
there were spirited sketches of the little group of islands * which 
lies off the northern point of the bay ; and in going to Capri one 
can just catch the picturesque outlines of Ischia and Procida, 
broken off abruptly, hs it were, from the Misenian Cape. How- 
ever, I did not care much to visit the Castle of Alfonso of Aragon, or 
to verify the accuracy of, Stansfield’s admirable picture or of David 
Koberts’s drawing. So I went on to Eome, and there I soon became 
convinced that, whatever the cause of the lameness and pain by which 
I was affected might be, it would not be prudent to neglect the waters 
near at hand, which, everyone assured me, were all but omnipotent in 
the removal of such disabilities as those from wViich I was suffering. 

The placards and notices which invited the Neapolitan and 
general public to resort to Ischia in the heat of the summer — which 
was now felt in great intensity — generally contained flattering allu- 
sions to the excellency of ‘ La Piccola Sentinella ’ at Casamicciola, 
and the advertisements ad hoc generally ended with an intima- 
tion that Signora Doftabre, the* proprietress, was an Englishwoman. 
Accordingly, to her I addressed a letter for a room, from Kome, and 
by return was informed that the ‘ Piccola Sentinella ’ was full, but 
that there was nevertheless a room at ray disposal if I wished to 
decide swiftly on retaining it. 

There are two lival lines of steamers from the port of Naples to 
the islands, and the unwary traveller is the object of much conten- 
tion — of which probably he ia unconscious — to* hotel touts and boat- 
men engaged in promoting the interests of these contending naviga- 
tions. I believe I succeeded, more by chance than by good guidance, 
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in fSeleeting the better of the two'steamers, which start ey^ moni- 
ing from the inner harbour near the Custom-house. There was a 
heterogeneous assemblage of tradespeople and ordinary travellers^ — 
visitors to the islands dor health or pleasure — and a gathering of 
fishermen and their wives and daughters, and peasants engaged in 
the fruit, olive, and grape trade, on deck ; and, moreover, the band 
of the 18th Eegiment of Infantry, which had been assisting at some 
fete on shore, was on board returning to the 'headquarters of the 
regiment at the Castle of Ischia. 

I shall not venture to .describe the shores of the well-beaten 
sea which has been for so many ‘centuries traversed by the fleets 
and navies of the world; or expatiate on the beauties of Baias, 
Pozzuoli, or Misenum. Bumping over the bright blue waves, 
threading the intricacies of the webs of great tunny-nets watched 
by the lumbefing boats at anchor with their sleeping fishermen, who, 
roused up by the noise of the paddles, take a stare at the steamer, 
and then sink back again, to rest until the time comes for them to 
visit the camera de morte^ in about an hour and a half we rounded 
the point and port of the island of Procida, whistling and blowing 
off steam aU the while, and for the time effectually overwhelming 
the terrible brass band of the 18th, which certainly was more suit- 
able for the field of battle and war’s alarms than for the narrow deck 
of the ^ Leone.’ As soon as we had ^discharged some passengers we 
left Procida, and in less than half an hour the steamer entered the 
port of the neighbouring island. At Ischia the musical warriors 
were transferred to boats, and many of our fellow-passengers got out. 
Looking round on the deck, somewhat cleared by the departure of 
the Italian families for Ischia, I could only detect two of the pas- 
sengers whose nationality seemed very well defined. They were un- 
doubtedly English. A lady, with a soft melancholy face, neatly dressed, 
was seated in an easy-chair, with that air of languor which indicates 
the invalid who is seeking health, or recovering from a severe illness. 
By her side lAiere was a fair young girl, whose bright blue eye and 
cheeks suffused with health presented a strong contrast to the appear- 
ance of the lady who was evidently her mother. How little do we 
kuo^ what the hour that is to come may bri^jg forth ! Some trifling 
attention which I paid to the elder lady, in adjusting her chair so 
as to keep it a little better amidships, to save her from the effect of 
» a slight sea-way off Misenum, commenced the acquaintance which 
will cause me to retain for ever the sorrowful memory of the 
terrible fate of my temporary companions. 

I find that I described the town of Ischia in my diary as a ‘ com- 
. poimd-looking place, like Folkestone-cum-Dover, dominated by a mag* 
nificent pile — a castellg-ted barrack, covered ways, and drawbridges, 
and all the appurtenances of a vast mediseval fortress, perched on a 
rock at the end of the island, and approached by a causeway through 
the sea.’ 
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llie stumer remained but a few xiinutes in the harbour of I«chia, 

and shooting out by the Lighthouse at the end of the little pier 
after a short way, turned the corner, so to speak, and ran close to 
the coast, which is frowning with almost peipendicular cliffs, per- 
forated with caves, and seamed with fissures up to the margin of the 
vegetation, which, in waves of fruit-trees, olives, and grapes, sweeps 
up to the base of Mount Epomeo, presenting terraceg dotted with 
white villas, a prospect ’delightfully fresh to the eye. The land, 
mounting in sharp waves higher and higher, ilp to the sheer preci- 
pice of the mountain, seems to toss up herp and there crests of rock, 
round which a sea of vinos and olivds rolls placidly. 

^ There ! ’ said a fellow-passenger, ‘ is Casamicciola ! ’ He poiftted 
to a little bay, the beach of which was lined with white lK>uses', among 
which I detected, without satisfaction, two or three smoking chimneys, 
which were, I was told, the appurtenances of certain mauufafttories of 
tiles, for which the island, from all time, has been* celebrated. .At 
the back of these* houses the land mounted steeply, narrowing 
between two folds or arras that descended from the. yellow rock 
forming the double crest of Epo^ieo ; and in this natural amphi- 
theatre were built the rows of houses, detached or forming short 
streets, and villas standing in their own grounds, which consti- 
tuted the favourite resort of Eoman and Neapolitan families. The 
names of many of these villas — or ^ pensions ’ — were inscribed upon 
them in large letters •visible through the glass, and looking up- 
wards I saw ‘ La Piccola Sentinella ’ keeping watch and ward over 
the little town from a high plateau a terraced front with windows 
fenced in by green jalousies, two lines of bright white buildings, 
girt tightly in a belt of fruit-trees, grapes, and olives. 

A fleet of small boats came alongside the steamer, and I was 
transferred, under the care of Melchior, the commissionnaire of the 
hotel,' to one of them. 

Although piers could be made very readily at almost every Italian 
port, passengers are always conveyed from the steamers by boats. 
‘ What would become of the boatmen,’ I was asked, ‘ if piers were 
made ? ’ At every landing the natural enemies of Mr, Bright and 
mankind — the uniformed Custom-house soldier, with sword and 
bayonet— await their "prey. 

Escaping scatheless through the inquisitions of the Custom-house 
officers, and asserting my right of way notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition of many of the local vetturini, I toiled up the steep ascent 
for the hotel which I knew I could not miss, most of my fellow- 
passengers preferring the doubtful honour of scats in tlie crazy vehicles 
which, by long detours, reached the same point. I did not gain 
the hotel without some encounters with beggars, touts, guides, 
and proprietors of carriages and asses who sought to engage me 

> He has escaped. 
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iiiite^iatdy to mount to tbe aummit of Epomw, or drite jfD'dnd'4&4 
ial&iid, or go to Ischia, Forio, or Lacco Ameno. ^ ^ 

"Madame Dombre® — British by birth, Italianised by 'twenty-five 
years’ residence — receh^d me at the entrance of the hotel, and with 
fiome excuses for the fulness of the house'r-which otherwise I presume 
was not disagreeable to her-r-conducted me to my room, which was 
on the top platform, so to speak, or the uppermost and third of the 
terraces in which the building was disposed. * Alnd, if I had to mount 
a little higher, I was so amply rewarded by the beautiful view from 
the windows that I refused to change when a better apartml^nt 
becapie vacant later on during my stay. 

It seems to me as I write now, recounting little incidents of 
the most trifling import, as though I were recording things relating 
to a wbrld that fe past and gone ; although nearly a month has 
elapsed since I became an inmate of the hotel, J still hear the 
voices and see the faces of the pleasant company amidst which I 
passed such bright hours, and I wonder if it dan be true indeed 
that they^werfe so soon destroyed, in such a pitiless catastrophe 1 

The hotel was conducted on the usual principle of the Continent — 
caf& au lait in the iporning in one’s bedroom, dejeuner d lafov^rchette 
at nooil downstairs, and tahle-d'hote dinner at seven in a long room, at 
one end of which were a salon find a small drawing-room, from which 
windows opened out on the terracp, where there were bowers with 
chairs and tables from which you looked down over a great spread 
of foliage, falling almost sheer down for a quarter of a mile to the 
houses at the little port upon the placid bay. 

The tinkling bell in the courtyard summoned the inmates of the 
hotel to dinner in the long room, and the old stagers and the new- 
comers scanned each otlier as they took their places at table. Nearly 
opposite to me were a young couple in whom almost from the 
very first day I was interested. The man I ascertained after a 
while to be blind, though he wore dark blue glasses, which prevented 
one seeing his eyes, A sad, somewhat stern face, marked with the 
hard lines of suffering; still young, but his jet black hair pre- 
maturely touched with white and grey. The lady by his side, some 
years younger, had in her face a placid beauty which attracted every 
one, and very soon, as day after d^y the dovbtion of her life re- 
vealed itself, she excited among the new-comers a solicitude of 
which she was but little aware ; for to her blind husband, querulous 
at times, she was a living sacrifice. She led him about in the 
walks they took for hours up and down the garden ; carved every 
morsel on his plate ; prepared Ids dishes, watching every sign to 
'‘anticipate his wants ; submitting to reproaches about the toughness- 
" of his beefsteak, and to complaints that the place did him no good ; 
dressing and undressing him like a child — she the slim oak, and he 
the clinging ivy. 

* Mrs. DombrC and her husband are among the survivors. 
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. ^ said a lady one day, when«I remarked how happy 

Madame — seemed as she tucked her husband under her arm and 
led him away from lunch, ^she is pleased because he can s^e no 
one, and therefore cannot bp attracfod from her.’ But I believe 
it was in her intense affection she found all the happiness of her life.® 

Among others at table ' was a young Eoman ,prince, who had 
come to try the efficacy of the waters in curing an injury to his foot, 
a young Italian officer of cavalry, who was therfi* to see whether The 
could be mended by the same agency, so as^ to mount his horse again 
— a fall from which on the hard pavement of the Neapolitan highway 
had injured his leg severely by contact with the pommel of his sword.^ 
Besides my two fellow-passengers, there were nearly opposite to us 
at table three English ladies ; ^ an old and distinguished officer of the 
Indian army ; ® and at the end of the table a little family*gr<5up con- 
sisting of an elderly lady with a beautiful placid face,*her son and his 
companion, and a younger lady, all of whom resolved themselves into 
a little whist party in the evening.^ There were some Germans, evi- 
dently artists : Herr Kiepert of Berlfn, who left very soon after my 
arrival ; the wife of a Dutch judge in the service of the Khedive ; * the 
rest of the company, some twenty-five in all, being*for the most part 
Italians. 

My place at the table was next to the fair young English girl of 
whom I have spoken, ai^d her motlier.^ In the little investigation 
of our neighbours which is usual the first night under such circum- 
stances, we came to the conclusion that, we English were in a very 
small minority indeed ; but that, far away at the end of the long t^ble, 
there was a small company who possibly might belong to the British 
Isles if they were not claimed by the great Republic. It was a very 
cosmopolitan assemblage. There were Germans, Greeks, Spaniards, 
French, Maltese ; but by far the greater number of the visitors were 
Italians, and of these many were obviously ‘ taking the waters ’ and 
were absorbed in their cure. The principal topic of conversation was 
the launch of the ‘ Savoia,’ which was to take place on the following 
day at Castellamare. 

After dinner the company strolled out into the garden, which • 
overhung the fields of* olives descending to the sea, and sat out 
watching the stars and Vesuvius. 

* Later on in the season,’ said one of my acquaintances, ^ we shall 
have some amusement. There is a little theatre down the town which 

* I believe that they left Oasamicciola before the earthquake. 

^ PriDoe de D , I am told, left a short time before the 28th of July. The 

ofSoer referred to went away soon after my departure. 

* Miss H and the two Misses C went away before I did. 

* Colonel M was in the hotel a^ the time, .and was K)scncd from the ruins. 

He is recovering. 

^ These all perished. « I believe this poor lady was among the victims. 

® Mrs. and Miss Boberlon, who perished in the earthquake. ^ 
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is generally well filled, aqd the people come up and dance taran- 
tella ; and then there are conjurors and, of course, the inevitable 
^Neapolitan street musicians with guitars and mandolins, who are 
always floating about the towns along the coast.’ 

As darkness came on, and I sat out on the terrace in front of my 
room, I observed the dull glare lighting up the sky over Vesuvius, 
despite the effulgence of a three-quarters moon«; and, seen from such a 
distance, it appeared to me as if the volcano was more active than 
it had been while I was at Naples. It was the 23rd of June, a 
delicious night, so fresh that most of the people who went out to 
takfe their cigars after dinner on the terrace put on their over- 
coats. Somehow or other, Vesuvius especially attracted my atten- 
tion, and I could,not help remarking the resemblance between the 
dull outlinfj of the mountain in the distance and the form of the 
crest of Epomeo over my head. Besides, I had observed rents in 
the walls of some of the houses, and had noted certain wooden sheds 
which had been pointed out to me as the dwellings of those who had 
been rendered houseless by the 'earthquake of two years before. So, 
meeting Madame Dombre in the corridor, for lack of something else 
to say, I asked: *‘Is there any fear of an earthquake? I hope 
we shall not have one whilst I am here.’ ^ Lord, sir, don’t talk of 
such a thing I ’ she said. ‘ The last earthquake only shook down some 
of the ill-built old houses in the village abojre us ; it did not touch 
any of the stout, well-built houses like this. And besides, there 
won’t be any earthquake, wise people say, for the next eighty 
years^ and when that comes it won’t trouble either of us very much ! ’ 
— which was, if the wise people were right, a very true remark. 

Now the first thing a visitor to Ischia for health’s sake has to 
do is to settle upon the water to which he will resort ; for the sources 
are many, and the contentions of rival physicians most acrimonious 
and distracting. I suspect that the hotels were affected in the 
interest of tliese factions. That to which I was affiliated was alto- 
gether devoted to Dr. Salvi, of the Stabilimento Belliazzi. There 
are no less than fourteen different groups of sources, all thermal, 
•varying from 18® to 80® C. Some contain chloride and bicarbonate 
of^ soda; others. bromides and iodides; and others are impregnated 
with iron. But, truth to say, I did not make a very close investiga- 
tion into the merits of these waters, being content immediately to 
apply myself to the establishment recommended on the walls of 
the hotel. Dr. Salvi, the physician of this establishment, had cer- 
tainly every guarantee, in his degrees, in his experiences, and in his 
actual employment in a great medical establishment on the main- 
land, that he was entitled to the confidence of his patients. 

But, as I am rattier about to tell bf my own experiences at Gasa- 
micciola than to enter into any disquisition on the baths, I yidU follow, 
with ihe permission of my readers, the incidents, such as they were, 
which I find noted firom time to time in my diary. 
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, My first morning was a complete ; for, proud of my success 
in finding the hotel unaided, I determined to discover the StahilL- 
mento Belliazzi by myself. I struck down from the hotel by a narrow 
and very dusty road, at every corner of whidii was posted a beggar,' 
more or less crippled, exceedingly importunate when capable of 
motion, and making the morning hideous with his cries. At the end 
of this lane there were gtreetlets, small patches of houSes, with narrow 
paved roads between them, which, in the then state of my knowledge, 
were very puzzling. Several efforts to ascertain from passers-by 
where the place I wanted was, having orfly produced vigorous efforts 
to lead me astray to other baths 1 knew not of, I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to ascend the steep, and arrived at ‘ La Piccola Sentinella ’ so 
completely exhausted by the heat that I did not feel incline4 
renew my search that day. At the hotel, whicli* is pg:cli^(f on the 
shoulder of a ridge of tufa, there was always pleasant breeze; 
and as the sun 8%nk down towards the mountain, the cool depths 
amongst the orchards gave a shade which invited the inmates to sit 
out and watch the steamers and the moving panorama of ships all 
the way from the distant mountains over Circe’s Cave, round by 
Gaeta to the foot of Vesuvius. • 

Next morning I was up betimes and made another attempt to 
reach the Stabilimento Belliazzi, the locality of which I had well 
studied in the plan. Down by the Via Garibaldi and the Via Vittore 
Emmanuele, past the* beggars, each watching his own strip of road 
for plunder as the robber chief of old looked down from his castle to 
mark the imwary traveller ; descending always towards the sea, at 
last I emerged upon a small piazza (dei Ihigni), with a church at one 
end and an inn at the other, and a little wooden theatre facing it on 
one side of an open market-place. Here were the various bathing 
Stabilimenti, as they are called, resembling Turkish mosques with- 
out minarets, unless the chimneys of certain steam-engines attached 
to these establishments were taken to do duty for them. I was 
especially recommended to Dr. Salvi, whose very name sounded 
pleasantly to a patient ; but the people to whom I applied for in- 
formation possibly were anti-Salvites, and knew nothing about him, 
though I had just .read a long list of titles after his name in* tfie 
treatise in which heVarns all the world agains*t the pretentious 
rivals of the Belliazzi baths, which he declared had no antiquity 
and no traditions, and possibly no virtues. At last I got to the * 
right place — the Stabilimento Belliazzi, a large stone building painted 
or washed, like most of the dwellings in Casamicciola, blank white. 
The entrance was like that of a theatre, and on i^the left-hand side 
was an office, wherein were the clerks connected with the administra- 
tion, who took the subscribers’ money, issued the tickets, and 
answered inquiries. Dr. Salvi had just gone off to Naples, but would 
certainly be back to-morrow. Not to lose time, I resolved to take a 

K K 2 
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batb. I was shown by the attendant into a marble apartment — pne of 
the many small rooms on each side of the long corridors from inside 
which came the noise of the splashing of water and the groans of the 
'^patients, showing that the Stabilimento was at full work. My attend- 
ant spoke only Neapolitan Italian, but hcF seemed to know all about 
my cure ; and with great promptitude he turned one of the cocks 
which projected from the walls, and filled the marble bath at the end 
of the room with water, from which came a faint sulphureous odour, 
and a moist hot air. It was an exceedingly agreeable bath. How- 
ever, after a time there came either a real or imaginary sense of 
faintpess, from which I was glad to escape by dressing as fast as I 
could and emerging into the open air. Next day, when I saw Dr. 
Salri, I learned that I had been in a bath which was not appro- 
priate t6 pay case &t all. He had, he said, cured many Englishmen 
— officers from India and others, and men of the sea Who had come to 
him with exactly the same injury — rheumatism settling into muscles 
injured by fall, or blows, or overstraining. A grave, thoughtful man was 
Dr. Sal vi, but finatical about Belli?.zzi’8 Grurgitello,and utterly sceptical 
as to any other waters of Ischia ; an 'investigator of the chemical virtues 
of all the streams and sources ; a student of their ancient history ; and 
himselT a literary champion of the baths to which he was attached. 
He was proud to say that the chemical analysis of the Belliazzi baths, 
after the great disturbance caused ta the springs in the earthquake 
of 1881, had shown that none of the ingredients have been altered, 
and that the chemical equivalents which gave them their eflBcacy 
were the same as before. I paid my subscription of twenty-seven 
francs 'for ten baths, and became the possessor of a yellow billet, 
divided into ten strips, one of which was obliterated each day ; and 
having been duly cautioned as to diet, and manners, and customs, 
I was handed over to an attendant who was to give me a local 
douche for five minutes, and a bath at a temperature of 60" for 
fifteen minutes. 

I saw Dr.’Salvi but once — on the occasion of which I speak — 
but I read a* good deal about him, and his name very often in the 
course of the warfare he was waging against the Stabilimento Manzi, 
tfie rival of the Gurgitello. It wasi a great comfort to one to 
know that if he went to the latter .he would very possibly bathe 
in the very same sort of water as that in which the senators and others 
from Rome, in times past, were accustomed to indulge. The natives 
who had time to study the subject were, I discovered, very proud of 
the antiquity of their lovely island ; which, indeed, they insisted, 
on what authority I know not, to have been the favourite retreat of 
iEneas, from whom was derived the name of iEnaria, in lieu of that by 
which it was known to^the Greeks, of Pithecusa and of Arime, which 
later on was transformed into Inarime. The etymologists have 
been much exercised by these names. Humboldt would not hear 
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of the idea that the name of Pithecusa teas derived from the apes 
which were said to have inhabited the island, for the reason that he 
did not think it possible there could have been apes there at all. 
But surely there might have been apes there as well as on the rock of 
Gibraltar ? It is much more likely, indeed, that there were apes there 
than thatthegiant Typhoeus was buried under Mount Epomeo, although 
Homer and Virgil haye epread the report. “As to" the origin of the 
modern name I could gain no accurate information. But in a little 
book I picked up in a shop in the main street of the town, I read the 
hazardous conjecture that it was derived from ‘Iscla,’ which was cor- 
rupted into Ischia— then came clouds and darkness. But of historical 
reminiscences the little book was full — many of them interesting, if 
not authentic. I was asked to believe that the beauty of the. women 
— which in the ease of the younger ones certainly might* be fairly 
admitted — was due to rather an arbitrary proceeding of Alfonso, the 
First of Aragon, who drove the men out of tlie island when he 
had conquered it, and gave all the women as wives ta his soldiers. 
One fact was pretty well established — that the grand old castlC, situated 
on the rock of basalt, towering above the town of Ischia proper, 
was built by that high-handed potentate. • 

Not very long ago there were not less tlian 2J,000 people on this 
little island. Tbe length of it is given as 9 kilom^^tres, its breadth 
/) kilomiHrcs, and the eircumfereftce 24 kilometres. When it is con- 
sidered that a considerable portion is covered by Mount Epomeo, which 
rises abruptly from the sea, though the sides are cultivated up to the very 
base of the crags, it seems wonderful how the inhabitants could have 
lived, if it were not tliat tliej depended on the prey brought to them 
in the season by tlie steamers from the mainland, and on the produce 
of the sea, which they carried for sale to Naples. But the labour of 
these poor p< ople has made the whole island, from the shore up to the 
foot of the mountain, one vast garden, rich with olives, cherries, lemons, 
grapes, almonds, figs, nectarines, and plums ; every yaiyi of land at 
all cultivable being banked up by walls, every pound of earth 
sedulously tended. 

It would be interesting if we could have a list of all the remark-* 
able people who hava resorted ^to Ischia as a plea^nt retreat from 
trouble, or who have gone there in search of health and repose ; but, 
unless it has been much changed of late, it is not easy to imagine how 
anyone ever selected the charming island as a place where he could 
rest in peace undisturbed by any apprehension of danger, remote from 
the noise and tumult of the world. For it certainly was not a quiet 
island when I was there. There was plenty of life and bustle in the 
little streets of the town. The vetturini or coach-drivers, the mule- 
teers or donkey-men, the files*of women, and hoys with straw bats 
and baskets to dispose of, the sellers of fruit, made noise enough 
in the thoroughfares. And then down by the beach was a tumult of 
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lfk}x)ttr in the potteries where they made tiles and earthen wi^ vessds^ 
as they have done for hundreds of years, though it is probably only of 
late that those manufactories have been provided with horrible chim- 
neys which send up volumes of black smoke to pollute the pure air. 

As to the beggars, they pullulate in* the place. A newspaper, 
describing a person who was taken up for a small theft, spoke of him 
as ^diprofesswne mend/icante^^ as it might, write of a doctor, or a 
lawyer, or a clergyman. The professors have regular stands or stations 
along the thoroughfares, and, like trout in a stream, wait for their prey. 
In the early morning the^ distribute themselves along the main 
roads leading from the various pensions and hotels to the baths in 
the town, belojv, so that no one could pass without hearing a supplica- 
tion for every twenty yards or so from a blind man, or a lame man 
on crutches, «or a curious deformity, or from some old person who 
thoiight it a good thing to go out in the morning and take the air 
and catch up a few halfpence from the early travellers. I knew nearly 
all of them in^a week ; but once I made a great mistake, for as I was 
turning down by a narrow lane past the chemist’s, I was struck by the 
appearance of a very shrivelled old'man, not quite in rags indeed, but 
still not over well dressed, with fine flowing hair and face with multi- 
tudinous wrinkles. Propped on a stick, he sat on a low stool by the 
wall. I stopped, produced a small coin, and placed it on his knee. 
But instead of being rewarded by the usual outpouring of benedictions 
and recommendations to many saints, I was met by a very different 
form of speech, and, in fiict, the old gentleman seemed very much 
inclined, if he had the strength, to give me a whack with his stick. 
It turned out that he was one of the wealthiest men in the place ; 
so I was very cautious in future of the way in which I ofiered my 
alms. 

After the last flight of patients had walked or driven out from the 
baths, and the sun become hot, the ladies and gentlemen of the ‘ pro- 
fession of mendicants ’ vanished like ghosts at cock-crow, but in the 
afternoon, when the boats were due from Naples, they reappeared on 
quite a difierent line of country, and took up their positions along 
^he roads leading from the Marina, where the landing-place was, up 
to lihe hotels ; and here they were masters and mistresses of the 
situation, for the ascent being very sharp froAi the beach, the horses 
— spirited little beasts as they were — which drew the carriages up 
could not go out of a strained walk, and the poorest cripples were 
thus enabled to hop alongside the passenger and weary him with 
appeals and demonstrations of their infirmities. Probably this inflic- 
tion has grown out of the increasing popularity of the island as a 
health-giving resort. In timesjgone by more than one great person- 
age, as my little book* tells me, came here to indulge in the delight 
of woe, in that form of the doloe fwt mmte which is termed medita- 
tion. 
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But I tbink I am juBtified in saying that tbongb many naval 
officers and English touriBts visited it from time to time, the great 
mass of the people in this island had to ask * Where is Ischia ? ’ vrhen 
they read the account of the terrible eartbi^t^ake. Indeed, we all 
do not know it was held by an*English garrison at the time of the 
old war with France, who kindly blew up a tower of great antiquity 
on their evacuation of the island, as a mark of satisfaction at their 
going home. , • • ' * 

‘lam,’ says Bishop Berkeley, writing to Pope in 1717, ‘lately 
returned from an island which, were it set out in its true colours, might 
methinks amuse you agreeably enough for a minute or two.’ After 
describing the island and its wonderful fruitfulness, the Bishop— ^ho 
seems to have been there for three months, though he tejls us nothing 
of the circumstances under which he was resident, or how he lived— 
gives an account^of the prospect from Mount Epomeo ever the bay 
and islands, and writes : 

This noble landscape would demand an imagination as warm, nnd numbers as 
flowing, as your own to describe it. The inhabitants of this delici«:is Isle, as they 
are without riches and honours, so are they without the vices and follies which 
attend them, and were they hut as much strangers to Revenge as they aie to Avarice 
and Ambition, they would answer the poetical^notions of the«Golden Age ; but they 
have got, as an alloy to their happiuess, the evil habit of murdering one another for 
slight oflences. 

That habit has sonyswhat dieef out, but the people are still sudden 
in quarrel. Crossing to Naples one day in the steamer, three gendarmes 
boarded us, bringing with them a malefactor in irons — heavy chains 
on his legs and wrists, clad in a red tunic with a piece of canvas on 
the arm numbered 21,01 7, a red muffin-cap, coarse grey linen trousers 
— a powerful but not ill-looking young man. He had stabbed a friend 
and relative in a quarrel, and was sentenced to the galleys for life, 
and now he was going to work on the Mole at Naples, and — curiously 
enougli — my informant remarked that ‘ it may be a good change for 
him, as there is no chance of his being swallowed np .in an earth- 
quake there ! ’ 

However, I must say, for my part, I never saw a quarrel nor a 
blow struck during my residence in the island, though I heard a goo(J 
deal of what may be cabled ‘ vociferation,’ chiefly abovt what a London 
cabman would call ‘ fares.’ 

There was nevertheless much political excitement in the island, 
and bright yellow and blue posters were on the walls calling upon the 
electors to vote for eminent local politicians ; but I did not quite 
understand the issues, nor indeed the position the candidates sought 
to attain by the favour of the Isehian population. 

Eveiy evening when the boats came in there descended on tibe 
island a flight of newsboys with the Soma, the *Po7iffolOjtbe Oetpitem 
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JVxmaeea, &c., which were eagerly bouglit up; the great siibjeots of 
discussion at the time being the cholera ^ which had been imported 
into Egypt by the English,’ the election for the vacancy in tiie 
Parliament for Borne, Jbhe reception of the body of Bomolo Gessi at 
Naples, and the quarantine — which was now in full force. 

I plead guilty to having spent a very lazy, indolent time, in which 
I resisted many opportunities to improve my mind with great success. 
But really the morning was necessarily devoted to the bath, and the 
day was passed in the shade, or in siesta^ as the thermometer generally 
stood over 80 in the darkest chamber ; in the broad day it was impos- 
sible to venture out, and when the evening came, the only chance one had 
of acwalk was somewhat shortened by the dinner-hour. But still I was 
enabled, to go out a little, though I did not make the excursion round 
the island by sea,^as I was invited to do — the best way, it is said, of 
seeing the wonderful cliffs of lava which form bold bluffs, and present 
the^ most fantastic outlines where the lava came in contact with the 
water. The Campo Santo, or cemetery, of Casamicciola, stands on 
one of these^ bluffs of lava, and is charmingly laid out. English 
names on the tombstones den6te that even the marvellous health- 
giving streams of Ischia cannot avert death. The Arso, or ‘ burned 
ground,’ is a perfectly arid rock ; but in the clefts of these lava streams 
and on the surface where mould has gathered, there is a brilliant 
vegetation, and the quantities of flowering myrtle along the coast, 
particularly near the cemetery, ‘are astonj slung. Stone pines, 
Spanish broom, and cacti of various sorts, abound in places which are 
not won over by the vine, the olive, and the fruit-tree ; and in the 
deep dells of the vallone forming the base of the central mountain 
and its offshoots are the hot springs of mineral water, coming up from 
the bowels of the earth, to be turned into baths, or into cooking 
water, or adapted to the many purposes for which the inhabitants 
have found them available. In one ravine there is a source in which 
the water is so charged with carbonic acid gas that it is heard making 
a noise like a drum, giving its name to the ravine of ‘ Val de TamburoJ* 
In another valley there is a spring which has a peculiar property : if 
a fowl is put into it the feathers come off with the greatest ease, 
md so it is called the ‘ Spenna Pollaatro^ or ‘ pluck-fowl.’ In 
an<fther vallone l^ere is a spring which bleaches linen ; in another 
there is one which the people declare* yielded gold and silver in times 
past. In fact the island is a vast laboratory — a huge medicine-chest. 
But we know now what are the perils which attend those who seek 
health there.* 

Although there was not much variety in the aspect of the little 
villages, Forio, Lacco Ameno, Fontana, Serrara, &c., when the day was 
not too hot it was pleasant to make little excursions along the roads, 
narrow and dusty as they were, shaded by trees and vines, and to look 
down from some culminating point on the flat-roofed houses, scattered 
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irregularly on the elopes of the hillside to the very verge of^the sea, 
each with its little c Wch and its caf($, its priest, and its gendarmes ; 
swarming with children generally approaching a primitive condition 
in regard to dress, and to watch the womemat work in the fields, or 
the fishermen engaged with their lines close at hand below. I saw 
nothing of the fuTnaroUj or smoke-holes^ from which vapour and smoke 
are said to issue, around £pomeo; nor did I visit the baths whence 
come streams of scalding water and mud * But it was easy when 
one was on the spot, and looked down, from ah elevated point, upon 
the island of Frocida, the islet of Levar^, close at hand, and Ischia 
itself, and then cast his eye acrt)ss the bay to Vesuvius, to believe 
that those truncated pyramids rising from the sea were in fadt but 
the points of the craters of some vast volcano down beneath the bed 
of the ocean. • 

I never attempted to get as far as the lake, whiclf is 'an ancient 
crater now filled with salt water, and serving as a little port of refuge ; 
nor to the town lof Ischia by land, content with the picturesque 
view, from the sea, of the castle, and of the ancient houses along the 
beach. 

If one could have been aware of the terrible forces which were at 
work beneath that smiling surface, how delusive would the whole of 
that bright pageant — the charming little villas nestling in their* 
gardens, the country houses whito as snow, with their green jalousies, 
and the small spires ®f the chapels piercing the mass of foliage — have 
appeared I It is 581 years since the last great outburst of lava, 
which has left a broad track, called the Arso, to the west of Ischia, 
sent the Syracusans in a fright from the island, which the qolonists 
of Euboea abandoned at an early period in consequence of awfiil 
earthquakes, with the particulars of which we are not acquainted. 
Until Vesuvius became active in the first century of the Christian 
era, it is held by geologists that Ischia was the great safety-valve or 
escape-pipe for the volcanic agencies at work in the Terra di Lavoro. 
But all the eruptions which devastated the island, and drove out 
two successive colonisations in turn, were apparently stilled for 
ever. 

There will be, no doubt a close investigation into the actual geolo- 
gical condition of the island, because it will be necessary to determine 
whether the Q-overnment will permit the reconstruction of the town 
of Gasamicciola, which will otherwise be certainly immediately pro- . 
ceeded with in spite of the two catastrophes of 1881 and of last 
July, so great is the efficacy of the waters, so urgent the need of the 
people of the island for extraneous means of support, and I will add, 
so great is the beauty of the scene itself and the attractions afforded 
to the sick and weary. In the pursuit of health and of repose people 
will brave great risks of deatfi. Perhaps some research will determine 
how it is that Ischia itself and its proud castle have been exempted 
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from the shocks which have twice broiight min on a hamlet a few 
miles off. • 

Undeterred by any apprehension of the recent outburst of these 
forces which had given •such a warning two years ago, people were 
busy building new houses and repairing old, and marrying and 
giving in marriage. Some, indeed, had settled down quieUy amidst 
their vineyards to abide for ever — that is, as long as they lived ; 

among them a lady. Miss' M , who had a charming villa perched 

high above La Piccola*Sentinella, who gathered the English visitors 
to tea and music of an evening before dinner. One of my acquaint- 
ance proposed, as land was to be had at a cheap rate, to buy a little 
plot On which to build a villa which should be a piedra-terre 
for either or ioth ; and when I asked, ‘ What about the earth- 
quakes ? he laughed and said, ‘ There won’t be one for a thousand 
years 1 ’ • • , 

I.was rather struck by the absence of birds ; but I was informed 
that quails came in considerable quantities to the island during their 
migration, and.it was hinted that a determined sportsman might get 
such a thing as a partridge. Tfiere were many blackbirds, indeed, 
and the inevitable sparrow, and an unusual sort of swallow, differing 
somewhat in colour and shape from our own, hawking about the 
cliffs. 

The vegetable wealth, however, of the island seemed extraordinary, 
and th e table of the hotel was covered at mealtimes with delicious 
fruit, especially figs, as well as with flasks of an excellent golden- 
coloured wine, made from the grapes which grew in our host’s en- 
closure-equal, he proudly maintained, to the finest Capri — and I was 
told of one peculiar plant, called the giglio di Santa Restituta^ 
which is found only on the sea-beach at Lacco, close to Casamicciola. 
This plant is supposed to mark the place where the body of the 
martyr of that name was drifted across the sea from Naples, and it 
is found nowhere else in the world. But of this, and of many other 
things which I. was told, I cannot answer for certain. 

Morning, noon, and night the air was filled with the monotonous 
notes of conch-shells, sounded by the watchers over the vineyards and 
gardens to scare away thieves and birds.'^ 

iJay after day our lives quietly glideil on, and ’if ever there was an 
island which the lotus-eaters might select, it was this doomed spot. 
^The air was delicious, but, unless to the younger and more intrepid, 
who delighted in climbing the mountain, or making excursions to the 
small towns, as like each other as peas, which lay nestling down by the 
sea-side in the valleys formed by the spurs of Mount Epomeo, there 
was little to break the monotony of going down to the baths and 
ooming up from them, and the intervals between early coffee, the 

• Et tna, Triton, bncxsina torta, 

Nocte silente littora oomplet.* 
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midday r^ast, and dinner, till bed^time came, according*' to one's 
taste, after an hour or two spent in watching Vesuvius, or listening to 
the music in the salon, or a desultory game of moderate whist. 
Indeed the doctors enjoined repose as one of the concomitants of the 
bath, and patients were ordered to lie down and to do nothing what- 
ever for an hour at least after they retqmed to the hotel from the 
Stabilimento. There were amongst the company several accom- 
plished musicians, especially Mr. Struve, a young gentleman whose 
fate has touched so deeply all who knew* him — an admirable 
pianist, whose playing was full of expression and masterly in 
execution.” 

As to the general effect of the baths I could not quite malfe up 
my mind ; but I certainly thought it depressing. The local influence, 
however, was unmistakably good ; and I was •emerging -rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative* activity. I 
was exercised, however, about the Gurgitello because there was 
in connection with *it some apparatus I could not quite understand. 
There was a steam-engine at work^ and I could not ‘quite seethe 
necessity for such an adjunct if there was a natural sorgente. And 
then once or twice I heard strange noises down below in the earth, 
or fancied I did, right through the marble ; but when I spoke of 
them to the attendant, he smiled and said ‘ it was the water in the ' 
pipes.’ And making a similar ^remark to one of the gentlemen 
interested in the estaWishment, he asked me rather tartly if I ‘did not 
hear noises in a bath at home when I turned on the water.’ 

Although there were photographs of the destruction caused by 
the earthquake two years ago, and there were traces of its, effects 
on the church walls, and in the masses of ruins of the houses a 
short way above the ‘ Piccola Sentinella,’ I could not get anyone 
to entertain the idea that there w^as danger of a similar disturbance. 
Certainly if for a restoration to health it was worth while running 
a little risk, there was reason for coming to Ischia ; for I saw day 
after day people who had arrived in a state of suffering and de- 
crepitude making progress towards recovery of peace of bo^y at all 
events. 

At five o’clock every. morn^g the steamer went off with the hotel 
commissioners and tlie«arly risei^s to Naples. Another went later in the 
day. And both returned in the evening, generally bringing a contingent 
of visitors to the various hotels— the Manzi, the Pension de Rome, the , 
Villa Verde, and all the other ‘ villas,’ turned during the season into 
boarding-houses and restaurants. The arrivals of the steamers were 
perhaps the incidents of life which exercised the greatest attraction 
for the visitors. There was generally an irregular procession down to 
the Marina, as the smoke rising from over, the side of the ^ hill 

He was at the^ipiano playing Chopin’s Ma/rche F^inehre, a favourite piece of his, 
when the earthquake destroyed the hotel. 
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anBouDoed tbe Approach from Frocida of the ^Leooe^ or its fdlow, 
although nothiDg more interesting might be expected than the land* 
ing of a few passengers at the little quay, and the overhauling of 
the bundles and basket^ and portmanteaus of the fresh arrivals by the 
vigilant officers of the Dazio. This is nbt the place in which to vent 
the feelings I entertain agdnst that abominable institution — the 
Dazio — which eeems the .most perfect contrivance for crushing the poor 
and breaking down all internal trade that ever was devised — an octroi 
of the most tyrannous and vicious kind — the plague of Italy from end 
to end. 

« 

I heard of a gentleman who was invited to a pic-nic party outside 
the walls of Eome, and who took with him a litre of wine to contri- 
bute to the rfepast. The wine was not needed, and so he brought it 
back ; and because he returned by another road, and passed another 
gate, he ftacf to pay duty upon the litre, although' he could prove 
that he had taken it out of the city a couple of^ hours before. At 
Ischia, a small army of these soldiery of the Customs, with sword- 
bayonets and Irifles, in full unifoirm, are at each landing-place to in- 
spect everything that arrives, and ‘to carry off every article liable to 
duty to the Dazio, %lthough it has been carried only from the op- 
^ posite*shore. The cost of such a force must be very great ; but lam 
told that one of the reasons for maintaining the Dazio is that it gives 
employment to a certain number of. able-bodied men of a military 
character, and prevents their becoming troublesome. To the Daziari 
must be added a force of gendarmerie in cocked hats and long dress- 
coats, armed to the teeth. The population generally are peaceable, 
and not criminal, but they are quarrelsome enough, and the use of 
the stiletto in deciding arguments is not unknown amongst them. 
As far as I could judge, tliey had but few pleasures and a great deal 
of work ; but certainly they had also fine bursts of idleness when the 
numerous saints’ days and feasts liberated them from any claim of 
duty except idling or dancing the tarantella in the evening. They 
were much given to fireworks, and on St. Peter’s Day, the 29lh of 
June, thii fishermen celebrated the festival of their patron saint by 
a procession in the streets, and by a great gathering in front of the 
winc^-shops. # 

Now and theif a few of the boatmen cam6 up to the hotel, the 
servants, male and female, turned out in the hall, and tbe visitors 
t assembled to see them dance the tarantella, which I must admit, 
after a while,- did not give me so much pleasure as it appeared to 
afford to those who took part in it. Then, of course, we had con- 
jurors and photographers and strolling minstrels. By degrees tbe 
visitors to the hotel formed themselves into little cliques, not always 
hostile or indifferent — a common point of union between them being 
formed by little Berri, Mrs. Struve^s pet terrier, which went inces- 
Saved, the only survivor of that party. 
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Bantly from one group to the other in search of fun' or excitement ; 
and by the music every evening which, \nrying occasionally in its 
merits and attractions in some respects, never failed whei; Mr. Struve 
was playing, or when the lovely voice of — — was heard through 
open windows, to fill the salcfti. 

I began to know the people in Casaimcciola. On my way to the 
baths, I exchanged daily civilities with a very. intelligent-looking and 
courteous apothecary. *Re always took ofi* his hat.with a ‘ Buon giomo, 
Signor.’ I returned his salutation, and occasionally we exchanged 
an observation about the weatlier, agreeing that it was very hot, as it 
certainly was. I had my pet beggars, who came in for a copper \jhen 
T happened to possess one, as I had my aversions — harpies whom I 
often put myself to immense inconvenience to avoid by sudden 
retreats or devious wanderings, to turn tlieir flanks. vetfturino, 
Antonio,*^ established such a vested interest in me, that he would not 
allow anyone to go near me, bub appropriated me at once the moment 
I appeared in sighl, whether I wished it or not. On one person, 
however, I could make no impressioya — an old woman who Jkept the 
Sale e Tahacchi establishment on the Marina, where I used to resort 
when I wanted something to smoke ; the minghetta tabacchi at 1 \(L 
apiece being the highest form, and most expensive, of tobacco dhjoy- 
ments known to the place. This old lady, somehow or other, appeared 
to have formed the idea that I wa^a coiner, and nothing would induce 
her to take any piece of solid money from me, whether five-franc, two- 
franc, or one franc. She must have paper ; otherwise she pretended 
she had no change and could not give me the tobacco. So occasionally 
when 1 happened to have none of the dirty little parallelograms of 
the National Bank, which I suppose she thought could not be forged, 
I had to send in Antonio to buy my cigars. The padre of the little 
chapel on the hill and I had also got to speaking terms, and I was 
familiar with the postman. But attempts at conversation with the 
inhabitants were for the most part baffled by want of a proper medium 
in which to express our thoughts. The priest, indded, thought 
that Latin might be useful; but quotations from Virgil and bits 
of Horace did not always supply means of conversation adapted to the 
circumstances of the hour. , • * 

There are repeated* entries in my diary as to the appearance of 
Vesuvius ; but of course I could not maintain my view that it was 
unusually active in face of the opposition of people who knew 
better, and who declared there was ‘ nothing unusual.’ 'On the 26th 
of June: — ‘Vesuvius very active to-day; an unusually dense and 
lofty column of smoke rising from the summit like a plume from a 
staff-officer’s cocked hat.’ On the 28th of June : — ‘ Strange noises in 
the air, as if of rolling thunder. very high up. i was told it was from 

** I cannot ascertain his fate ; an excellent fellow. 
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thei workmen^ For the last three days fifteen or sixteen men armed 
with wooden rammers, like those formerly used by street paviours, 
have been on the top of a house down below us pounding down a con- 
crete of white cement of which the l-oofs of all the houses here are 
made. They advance in line, thumping* with regularity like one man 
and singing in chorus, and When they have crossed along from side to 
side of the roOf, they wheel in line and return the same way. To-day 
the work seemed complete, and they marched round the building in 
procession. I do not think it was they who made the noise I heard.’ 

* Juiu 30.— The young cavalry officer, Miss Eoberton, and the 
charming Florentine lady who speaks English so well, started off on 
horseback and went up to the summit of Mount Epomeo, whence 
they had a lovely view all over the bay and the islands. I was not 
able to join. them^ as 1 could not yet manage the saddle ; but I went 
out to look through my glass at the top of the hill in order to make 
them out. As I rested it on the wall I felt a strange kind of tremor, 
as if the stones were shaking.’ 

^ July 3. — I was awake at dawn, and looked out on the sea. It 
was steeb coloured. The mountains in the background seemed 
purple and black. * Vesuvius poured out jet-black smoke, the effect 
of the light behind. The fumes from the crater, being opaque, 
seemed to me as if a sheet of ebon darkness was suspended in the sky, 
whereas the smoke is really snowy white, and turned so when the sun 
came out upon it. The coast-line was quite clear when the sun rose at 
4.32 from behind the range opposite my window, but it was obscured by 
a huge cloud, which formed, apparently, behind the hill, and floated 
right * over Vesuvius. The steely sea, like a mountain lake, on 
the still expanse of which the hulls and sails were reflected, was 
studded with the sjpefi'onari^ which seemed as if carved out of charcoal, 
black as the volcanic smoke. Down below my window the little 
steamer for Naples was just waking up, and a solitary figure walked 
along the pier. A small boat was moving ott’ from the shore — I 
could hear the sound of oars from which broken lines of the water 
scarred the still surface, moving on in widening curves from the 
beach. The tile-makers’ chimneys were busy polluting the morning 
airj and from the Marina a sweep of vine, fig, apd olive lands, dotted 
by flat-roofed houses with white lines of green lattices, rose up to 
« Piccola Sentinella,” higher and higher still, up to the brightest green, 
laden with grapes and fruit, to the foot of the yellow-white rocks 
which form the serrated peaks of Mount Epomeo. It is a very pretty 
picture. Is Typhoeus, who dwells beneath, dead ? Or will he ever 
struggle again to get out at the Oljrmpians ? The shape of the indent 
of the mountain, in which the houses which form the town cluster or 
spread with terraces, the wavy lines of which are hidden by the trees, 
is that of half a teacup — a semisphere turned outwards.’ 
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The heat mid-day drove most of us to take refuge in darkened 
rooms and enjoy the universal siesta ; bu€ morning and evening were 
heavenly. In a week more the sun became intensely powerful at 
noon. I have an entry in ifty diary for the 10th of July : * 7 a.m. 
Thermometer 80*^ in my room.’ Just at this time the passenger 
boats brought great crowds of visitors, mostly Italians ; and their 
influence was felt in^a proposal to change the hour of*the table d!hAte^ 
so as to have the collazione at two o’clock, and the dinner at half- 
past eight, which to the English faction was distasteful. 

So ‘ delicious,’ to use Bishop JBerkelfty’s adjective, did I find the 
island, that it was with the greatest regret I found myself conafcpelled 
to shorten my visit, and that I made up my mind to strike out into 
the world and all its tumults from that quiet happy resting-place. 
For some days before my departure I had to hurry to ayd fro* between 
the island and* Naples, so that I did not keep • my usual regular 
notes of the trivial events of each day. But when I had at last to 
pack up my portmanteau, I made a solemn league and covenant with 
myself that I would soon return, and indeed I told Madame Dombre 
that it was my intention to visit her again ere I finally turned my 
face towards England. What determined me* mainly to leave was 
the fact that I had experienced all the benefit which I thought— 
it possible the baths could bestow, and that I was anxious to go 
to Borne while it was yet possible to stir out in the streets, in 
order to visit a friend who was about to leave the Imperial City, 
and to take a look at the new and interesting excavations in the 
Forum. 

What a happy, pleasant company I left 1 Even those who wdre most 
troubled by their ailments were gathering up their spirits under the 
influence of the pure air and the effects of the mineral waters. The 
intimacy of the table Whole had developed with my neighbours into 
something like friendship. The day J bade them good-bye I was 
surprised by an ejaculation from a young lady. ‘ How,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ I wish I were going with you 1 ’ ^ I should be very nauch obliged to 
you for the compliment,’ I said, ‘ if I thought you did not mean 
that you wished to go to Homburg or Monte Carlo, or some livelier 
spot than this. WJiy should* you desire to leave beautiful Ischia? ’ 

* Because,’ she replied, laughingly, ‘ I am afraid of being swallowed 
up in one of those horrible earthquakes.’ 

I see her fair young face as I recall the words ; I see through 
the open windows the groups seated in the salon listening to one of 
the loveliest voices ever heard, or to the strains of the music which 
Mr. Struve led with such exquisite taste. I see the German 
artists seated in one of the bowers over their coffee and cigarettes, 
the maimed soldiers pacing the gravelled Walk, and all the little 
It was her fate ; a few days afterwards that fear was realised. 
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coteiies gossiping in their easy chairs on the open terrace looking 
oat upon the sea. My eye wanders back over that lovely idand 
which Bidiop Berkeley described to Pope as ‘an epitome of the 
whole earth ; ’ and I ask myself, is it possible that in the twinkling 
of an eye, in fifteen seconds, such a scene of human happiness and 
industry, peace and pleasure, should have been swept into a common 
ruin in one of' the most awful catastrophes, recorded in the recent 
history of the world ? r 

William Howard Russell. 



HAVE WE AN AJIMY ? 


Ip we ar^ to judge by the ^ Jeremiads ’ lately published ia newspapers 
and reviews on the present condition of the army, the above question 
would require tojbe answered in the negative. Yet,althotigS matters 
are not quite so bad as the Pessimists would have us believe, the 
present condition df the army is not altogether satisfactory — ^the 
causes of which it is one of the objects of this paper to ‘expose: 

A discontented body of officers, is weakness for an army, and in 
any country but England would be a danger to the State ; and English 
officers are not yet by any means reconciled to the changes which 
have been introduced since 1870, in connection with which a new and 
mischievous industry — that of mifitary grievance-monger — appears to 
have arisen.^ The unsiettled state of the military mind in England 
dates from the abolition of ‘ purchase ; ’ and whatever may be 
thought of that system in the abstract, it unquestionably provided 
a fair flow of promotion at no cost to the country. By its abolition 
the Grovernment assumed the responsibility of providing an efficient 
substitute in that particular, and the Minister principally concerned 
pledged the Government, so far as assurances could do so, to bring 
in a measure for that purpose. It was on the faith of that pledge 
that the Oommander-in-Chief, in a speech in the House of Lords 
on the 12th of July 1870, accepted the abolition of ‘ purehase ’ in the 
following words i — 

The Secretary of State for War liaa declared, most distinctly, that he intends 
that the flow of promotion shall be jnaintained at its present rate. TJint is4ihe 
point at issue. If the retirements are aych that the flow of profliotiou is maintained 
at the same rate without, as with, ‘ purchase,* there can be no two opinions but 
that it is the better way to do away with ^ purchase.’ 

Now, how was the pledge fulfilled ? From the tiihe when the 
Bill for the abolition of ‘ purchase ’ became law, a stagnation of pro- 
motion set in, and nothing whatever was done for its alleviation by 
the Grovernment that introduced the measure. It was left to the 

^ • 

* The following advertisement appears daily in the Morning Post : — ‘ Grievances 
in the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, sought by Statistician. Address H. W., 10 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 79. L L 
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ClosiflC^atives, after the lapse of five years, to deal with an evil* tl^t 
it had then become impossible any longer to neglect. A Boyal Com- 
mission reported on the subject of promotion and retirements, and 
in compliance with their recommendations, officers who were still 
found in certain grades after a fixed length of service, were compul- 
sorily retired. And thus Snany excellent officers who would have 
passed out of* those grades if the pledge above referred to had been 
redeemed, were compelled to retire, to the ruin of their professional 
prospects, and, in many cases, of their lives. The unjust operation 
of such a regulation was too glaring, and Mr. Childers, in 1881 , was 
obliged to modify it very considerably. 

Th^ army has been too much a battle-ground for party. The 
abolition of ^ purchase ’ was a party cry, and as soon as it had served 
its purpose jt was* left to take care of itself, and the measure to which 
the Government was pledged as being necessary' to its successful 
operation was neglected. 

And as with the abolition of ‘ purchase,’ so it has been also with 
the ‘ short service ’ organisation. ^ Ushered into life with a great flourish 
of trumpets, at a cost of three ihillions sterling, it was no sooner 
bom than the bantling was left to fight its way through the world 
without any of the anxious nursing every new system should receive. 
On the contrary, the neglect of its conditions on every occasion prior 
to the campaign in Egypt, never allowed it the smallest chances of 
success, and in this matter successive Governments have been equally 
to blame in attempting to carry on war, on one occasion two difficult 
wars at one time, on peace estimates. Many causes for which the 
system was in no way answerable, combined to produce what was 
called the ‘ break-down ’ during the Affghan and Zulu wars. But by 
far the most potent cause was the denial by successive Governments 
of the number of men requisite to work it. 

What has been called Lord Cardwelf s scheme was based on ‘ short 
service,’ and although long service is hopelessly defunct, and any 
radical alteration of the present terms of enlistment must probably 
take the form of a yet further departure from the latter system, it 
is still desirable to say a few words in explanation of the causes which 
led to the adoption of ^ short service.’* Change^ in a long-established 
system, even though abstractly good, are to be deprecated unless the 
necessity for them can be demonstrated. And the most cogent argu- 
ment in favour of ‘ short service ’ is its overmastering necessity. It 
would simply be impossible to keep up the army by means of long 
service enlistment. That system failed to attract sufficient men so 
far back as the Crimean war, and it was of course powerless to create 
a reserve. Eleven years later General Peel, the then War Minister, 
told the House of Commons it had become a question whether the 
British army was to be allowed to collapse for want of recruits. 
During the last years of its existence long service was powerless to 
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raise the requisite number of men ; in its very last year it gave us 
only 12,000 rechiits, leaving the anny 4^0P0 men below its proper 
strength ; and it was only when < short service * enabl^ young men to 
enlist for a few years and then^go back to thear homes, that the army 
began to obtain men enough for its current requiiements. Thirteen 
years have passed since the. nation declared for ‘ short service ; ’ the 
different Governments that have been in power durinjg that period 
have refused to reconsider the question ; and the agitation against 
it has only tended to unsettle men’s minds* without any useful 
result. Lord Granbrook, the Conservative War Minister who followed 
Lord Cardwell, speaking recently in the House of Lords, bore the fol- 
lowing testimony : — ‘ My noble friend behind me has spoken of ^oing 
directly back to long service ; my noble friend may say •what 'he likes 
on that subject, but it is an absolute impossibility go back, .because 
under the long service system we could not get the recrftit^.’ 

So far as to the necessity of the change referred to. Next as to 
its advantages. The primary advantage of ‘ short service ’ is the 
formation of a Eeserve. Owing to our supposed immunity from 
invasion, the cost of the army wil} always be kept down to a lower 
figure than is compatible with a proper preparedness for war. The 
number of men of the Indian and colonial garrisons being capable of 
no reduction, the strength of our home battalions is, therefore,** 
always kept below the level that would enable them to perform their 
ordinary peace duti^ with eflSciencj. For the exigencies of a 
European war, the home battalions would have for the most part to 
be doubled in strength : the onl}’^ possible method of raising peace 
battalions to war strength, by an infusion of proper fighting ma- 
terial, excluding what is known as ‘ volunteering,’ is to form an 
adequate Eeserve for the purpose ; and ‘short service’ supplies the only 
possible process by which a Eeserve can be manufactured out of the 
army itself. For those who see no advantage in such a force, this 
argument possesses no value ; but if the formation of a Eeserve be an 
essential measure of national insurance, that consideration should be 
conclusive in favour of ‘ short service.’ 

If our Eeserve be unreliable as a mere paper force, the men of 
which cannot be depended on to turn out when wanted, we are no 
doubt living in a fodl’e paradise ; but on the only occasion when the 
force was tested prior to the campaign in Egypt — viz., in 1878 — the 
result, so far as regarded the men, was entirely satisfactory. For the 
purposes of the Egyptian War, 1 1,650 men of the Army Eeserve were 
called out. Of these 11,030 responded to the call by reporting 
themselves at their respective depots ; and after . eliminating the 
medically unfit, 10,580 were made available. Of these 9,700 were 
for infantry and were thus distributed: 2,290 were employed in 
completing with proper fighting material, and without resort to 
^ volunteering,’ the battalions ordered to Egypt, including six bat- 
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the Mediterranean ; and these were all ready to embark 
IB two weeks from order:. 2,200 Beserve men went to Alexandria to 
form intermediate depots; 4,750 remained in reserve at different 
depots in England, for<;he purpose of pitber furnishing field-drafts or 
of completing the battalions of a thijd division if required; and 
460 were attached to the ho^ital and transport corps ; while behind 
them again were the balance of the Army Eeserve (15,000), and the 
whole of the Militia Reserve, in case it should be necessary to call 
them out. 

Contrast this with the ^arrangements for the Crimean War. The 
army that embarked at Varna coAsisted of thirty battalions, for the 
most*part of very fine material, but six months were required to get 
that army together ; and the expedients resorted to were such as are 
now forbidden by .public opinion. After that army took the field 
there werfe Itterally no fighting soldiers to fall back upon, and the 
reinforcements that became necessary immediately afterwards con- 
sisted of recruits, in the words of Lord Raglan, ^so young and un- 
formed that they fell victims to disease and were swept away like flies/ 

But besides the Reserve, ^ short service’ provides a large body of 
men in the country between thirty and forty years of age, not on pay 
or pension, who have been trained to arms, and who on sufficient 
"Inducement would join the ranks again if the country were in danger 
of invasion. 

Another result of ‘ short service ’ is the power it gives to limit the 
number of women and children, w^ho are a serious hamper on the 
movements of a battalion when ordered to change its station, espe- 
cially for service in the field. Besides a large proportion of married 
sergeants, seven per cent, of the other non-commissioned officers and 
men were allowed to be married. A large proportion married 
without leave, and formed always a great embarrassment for any 
commanding officer when ordered to move. But the cost to the 
country of the women married tviili leave, in respect of barracks and 
rations during peace, and of transport and subsistence when their 
husbands were in the field, w^as very large. When several regiments 
were suddenly ordered to the Transvaal from different stations abroad, 
great misery was suffered by the married families, and much addi- 
tional labour in providing for them was thrown An the military staff. 
As an instance, the 97th Regiment landed at Gibraltar from Halifax, 
on December 1 3, 1 880, with forty-nine w^omen and sixty-seven children. 
Fourteen days later, the regiment w^as again embarked for Natal, 
where they landed on February 4, 1881 ; but the women remained on 
board ship till the 16th, when they w^ere sent to Simon’s Bay, where 
they landed and remained twelve days ; they were then conveyed to 
Cape Town, there embarked on the steam-ship ‘ Queen’ on March 2, 
and landed in England on the 29th ! ^hose women who had bomea 
were sent to item, the remainder were attached to a regiment at 
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^oT&diffe 1 Under th^ sjstem, while 16 per cent* of the men 
were married, with or without ieave, 84 per cent, remained in a state 
of forced celibacy up to forty years of age — z, state of affairs objec- 
tionable both with regard to morality and general policy* Since the 
introduction of * short service/ the number marrying without leave 
has greatly diminished ; and as formerly a soldier did not obtain 
leave to marry till he had served seven years, the application of that 
rule will now limit the number of women attached to a regiment to 
sergeants’ wives and a few others, the wives of men permitted to pro- 
long their engagement — a limitation from which will result a large 
yearly saving as well as increased mobility. 

Although not to be claimed as a result of ^ short service,’ it is grati- 
fying to learn that a remarkable improvement has takeh place in the 
education of the soldier since its introduction. 4t is shown in the 
‘General Annual Return of the Army’ for 1880, page 1 7, that the 
number of men wlio could neither read nor write diminished from 
69 per thousand in 1872 to 40 per thousand in 1880; the number 
who could read but could not write, diuiinished from 64* per thousand 
in 1872, to 34 per thousand in 1880 ; the number of men who could 
do something more than read and write, gradually increased from 137 
per thousand in 1872 to 677 per thousand in 1881. And the. 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, in his Report for 1881, stated that 
of the recruits enlisted during ihat year, 766 per thousand could 
both read and write. • 

Above are some of the advantages of ‘ short service ; ’ but 
even without any of those advantages to recommend it, the system 
would have been imposed on the country by the force of circum- 
stances ; and ‘ short service ’ being once accepted, the organisation of 
our infantry into corps of two or more battalions grew out of it as an 
inevitable consequence. That organisation was devised in order to 
meet the heavy drains occasioned by passing the soldier into civil 
life at the end of six years. The old depot system would have been 
inadequate to supply the casualties at home and abroad without 
increasing the depots by at least 20,000 men, at the cost of 800,000^. 
a year to the country. And the alternative was therefore adopted of 
making each battalion at hom^practically a depot for some battalion 
abroad. This is the part of the system that is naturally obnoxious 
to commanding officers, who desire to see their battalions smart 
and efficient. And it must be allowed that they have reason for 
disliking a system under which the home-battalions * are reduced 
to the condition now justly complained of — a condition, however, that 
is by no means a necessary outcome of the double-battalion organisa- 
tion, but is due to exceptional causes that might easily have been 
avoided. It is no doubt true (hat a system which obliges a battalion 
at home to furnish out of its establishment all the drafts required by 
a battalion abroad, in addition to the other serious drains to which it 
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its own account, is vicious in principle, and ody 

be d^xided^c^ 

In his evidence before Lord Airey’s Committee, the Duke of 
Cambridge, being asked (Question 5398) whether the power of 
always having recourse to the Reserve ^yould render it unnecessary 
to take men from battalions at home to complete those abroad, 
replied : — ' , 

No, certainly not ; yotl could never do without two battalions ; it is perfectly 
impossible ; if you have * short service ’ you must have a battalion at home to feed 
the battalion abroad ; it is utterly impos^ble to do it in any other way, unless you 
were so enormously to increase the army that no Government would stand it. 
Unless you added 50,000 men, 1 do not think you could do it through depots alone. 

Such is the explanation of the adoption of the linked-battalion 
organisatk>ny,whic6 his Royal Highness stated before the same Com- 
mittee (Answer 3401) to have been proposed by himself in order to 
avoid the * greater evil ’ of converting certain regiments into second 
battalions of other regiments. In an entirely new system such as 
that under remark, it was inevitable that there should be consider- 
able friction of its new machinery, requiring constant watchfulness 
and care to avoid increasing its inherent disadvantages. But this 
--<5are has been entirely wanting. The system was based on the con- 
dition that a certain minirmcm number of rank and file should be 
maintained in the infantry at hom(?, as indispensable both for the 
manufacture of an adequate Reserve and to enable the home-battalions 
to meet the many demands to be made upon them during peace 
without their absolute destruction as military bodies. But the 
requisite number of men were voted for one year only ; in the very 
next year 7,000 men were struck off from the home army, and to this 
cause were chiefly attributable the shifts to which the Government of 
the day was driven to complete a few battalions for Zulu warfare, 
and the deplorable condition to which the battalions left at home 
were consequently reduced. To this cause also is attributable the 
disappointment of expectations held out as to the growth of the 
Reserve for which the War Office actuaries were unjustly blamed. The 
Government that introduced the ‘ short service ’ organisation, recom- 
mended it to Parliament on the ground that after the lapse of a cer- 
tain number of years, the Reserve would have attained a certain large 
development ; yet in the year following, by reducing the number of men, 
* they rendered it impossible to fulfil the expectations they had raised* 

A steam-engine may be admirably contrived, but if denied a sufEciency of steam 
it must work feebly. Our military organisation represents such an engine, and 
where it has failed to produce the hoped-for results it has always been chiefly 
owing to a deficiency of steam, in other words, to an insufficiency of rank and file. 
Parliament has the power«and the right to refuse any increase, but it should bo 
with the full knowledge that the system of ^ short service,’ established by the will 
of the nation, can neither yield an adequate Reserve, nor respond efficiently to the 
demands of even a small war, without a larger number of men than are now voted. 
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^Without more men the Beserve cannot attain its due deTelopment ; without more 
men the home-hattaHons must continue to suffer from demands beyond their 
strength ; and without more men one system on paper is practically almost as good 
as another, for any system must break down under a severe strain in the future as 
in the past, unless that remedy he applied. What is tfae cause, for instance, of the 
weak state of the home-battalions at the present moment, which supply an ea^ 
theme for ridicule to the opponents of * short service ’ P The first condition of our 
organisation is, that as the casualties of the foree abroad must be supplied by the^ 
force at home, the latter should always balance the former, either in the number* 
of battalions or in the nunSber of rank and file ; yet tliere are at this moment sixty-' 
dx battolionB at home, called on to supply the casualties^of seventy-five battalions* 
abroad, without any compensating addition of rank and file to the numbers of th» 
former. If one soldier is required to do ^tbe work of two, as is often the case in 
England now, and as has generally been the case in Ireland during the lost two 
years, it can hardly he surprising if he should break down, and be not altog^ether 
contented with his position.^ , 

The diflficulties in applying the German system of ‘ short iservice ’’ 
and Eeserves to'England, where the conditions are, so (fissfmilar, are^ 
not perhaps sufficiently appreciated. German battalions are all and 
aVwaya of the same strength during peace ; owing to their complete 
localisation, they are always stationed within their territorial districts; 
their men are raised by conscription, all at twenty years old, and 
serve in the ranks for a fixed period of three year^. The discharge of 
men into the Eeserve is the only drain to which the battalions are 
subjected. Their Eeserve men reside close at hand, and can be re- 
called to the colours in a few hours. The transport and material for 
the mobilised force of each district are always at hand. And if war 
arrives, all that is needed to breathe the breath of life into the 
machine, is a telegram to the Generals of the districts to ‘ mobilise,* 
and the process is accomplished with mathematical precision. • 

If this simple method be contrasted with that of our army, what 
do we find ? The half of our infantry are always abroad, and some- 
times an indefinite number of battalions in addition. The home- 
battalions, during peace, are divided into a number of different classes, 
with establishments varying from 400 to 950, the number of the 
classes and the establishments being changed almost yearly; the 
battalions are rarely, and only by accident, stationed in their terri- 
torial districts ; their men are raised by the uncertain method of 
voluntary enlistmenj, at ages# ranging from eighteen to twenty-^vB, 
and serve in the ranks for periods varying from thfree years to seven. 
They suffer depletion every year by passing men into the Eeserve, by 
furnishing drafts for abroad, by purchased discharges and desertions, • 
and until recently many of them have had to supply large numbers 
of volunteers for other battalions ; their Eeserve men are scattered all 
over the country, and to recall them to the colours is a work of days. 
When war occurs, every detail of mobilisation must be ordered by the 
Adjutant-General, who is overwhelmed with the labour and responsi- 

* Letter in Morning Pont, 
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MUtj of devising expedients to meet tbe numerous cased tliat pre- 
idbt themselves. The whole of the transport has to be created, apd 
all tile militaiy stores are* centralised in one large magazine, causing 
a delay that would prove most disastrous if a serious war were on 
hand. Instead, therefore, of being a* matter of surprise that there 
have been shortcomings in the administration of such a system, it 
is wonderful that these have*not been worse and more numerous. 

Lord Wolseley could doubtless confirm .tl^e truth of the above 
remarks, from his experience when preparing for the expedition to 
Egypt. The Times, in referring to that emergency, wrote : * When 
war threatens, what do we find?. The War Office wild with hurry 
and pressure, so as to drive the commander of the expedition into a 
fever, and Woolwich manufacturing for bare life, and sending away 
arms and stores which ought not to have been at Woolwich at all 
after they^ w^re oncfe made.’ 

The great difficulty of the military organiser in* England is the 
liability to the change oY establishments from yeaj to year, which is 
due to government by a popular assembly, and which more than any 
other cai^e disconcerts the working of any system. Supposing a 
battalion numbering 450 on April 1 in any year to be ordered to 
increase to 600, tha additional 1 50 men will of course be recruits, 
j:ai8ed,* perhaps, within three months ; but besides these will be the 
recruits raised to fill the current casualties due to the establishment 
as it stood on April I, the result being that at least half of the 
battalion will consist of recruits under six months’ service, and an 
immediate outcry that the short-service organisation has broken 
down. The history of the past fourteen years is a history of numbers 
reduced in one year, when matters abroad seemed peaceful, to be in- 
creased in the next under the influence of panic. Unfortunately the 
simplest expedient for reducing the general estimates of the year is 
to reduce the number of rank and file of the army ; and it is to be 
feared that no government will resist the temptation offered by that 
easy method, whenever the political horizon is clear and the cry for 
economy is loiid. And thus the army is destined to move round in a 
vicious circle ; and the general public, taking account only of results, 
without probing the causes, are led to conclude that our system is 
rotten, when it is really its administration that ia to blame. 

To point the moral, the establishments fixed for the home-bat- 
talions in each year since the present organisation was introduced, 


•are here given : — 

. Total 

1872- 73 18 Bt 820 ; 18 at 700 ; 35 at 520 45,660 

1873- 74 3at820; lat760 ; 6at700; C0at620 .... 38,610 

1874- 76 2 at 820; 13 at 600; 65 at 520 88,040 

1876-76 4 at 820 ; 11 at 600 ; 65 at 620 ' 38,480 

1876- 77 18 at 820 ; 62 at 620 . . . , 41,800 

1877- 78 18 at 820; 61 at 620 41,280 

1878- 70 18 at 740 ; 46 at 620 37,240 
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Total 

1^8-80 OatSOO; 6 at 720; 6 at 640; 6 at 660 ; 39 at 480. . . 35,010 

1880- 81 6 at 800 ; 6 at 720 ; 6 at 640 ; 6 at 660 ; 43 at 480. . . 36,960 

1881- 82 12 at 960 ; 4 at 860 ; 4 at 660 ; 8 at 6(jb ; 43 at 480 . , 42,040 

1882- 83 12 at 960 ; 4 at 860 ; 4 at 760; 4 at 640 ; -4 at 660 ; 7 at 600; 

37 at 460 . ... . . , * . . . . 42,760 

• 

' It remains to notice some of the current statements respecting 
the lamentable condition of the army, to which Reference has been 
made in the opening .paragraph of this paper. 

We are told that the army is so thoroughly unpopular that time- 
expired men cannot be induced to prolong their service either in 
England or in India, even though a 1(32. bounty is offered in the 
latter case, and that the same cause prevents recruits from enlisting 
in sufScient numbers. 

With respect to the backwardness of the men to prolong their 
services, although a certain amount of discontent may be expected to 
exist among soldiers who are systematically^ overworked, as those of 
our weak home-battalions have recently been, without question ; it 
is not altogether fair to attribute the unwillingness to. prolong their 
service entirely to the unpopularity of the army. It is at least as 
likely to be owing to the fact that young men, as a rule, will not on 
any terms give more than a few of the earlier yfears of their l\ves to 
military service. In this matter the soldiers in India, where servicS 
is, and always has l)een, popular, are in the same story with those 
serving at home. In^the old days, when the soldier was bound to 
military service for twenty-one years, any number of men could be 
got to remain in India when their own regiments were ordered home 
by the inducement of 12. a head, because they preferred Indian to 
home service. And now, although they still prefer Indian to home 
service, the fact that they reject the inducement of 102., if it be a 
fact,® would seem to prove that the soldier, both at the beginning and 
end of bis engagement, has made up his mind not to spend more than 
a few years in the army. So far respecting the contention that it is 
the unpopularity of the army that prevents the soldier fi;pm extending 
his service with the colours. 

Next, as to the statement that it is the unpopularity of the army 
that prevents recruits from enlisting. If the numbers enlisted in 
any year are to be taken as an* indication, the army must be twice as 
popular now as when long service offered the inducement of pension. 
For whereas, under the old system, the army could not be kept 
nearly up to its establishment when only 15,000 recruits were 
required annually, during 1882, the worst recruiting year since ‘ short 
service ’ was adopted, 23,802 were enlisted ; and during the first six 
months of the present year the number enlisted has been 15,000, or 
at the rate of 30,000 for the year. And up to^the present time the 

* There is no proof of this alleged fact, the returns from India not having been 
yet received. 
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bave exceeded those enlisted up to same date jfeajr 
5^0^ Last year tfae^numbers enlisted fell considerably heldw 

OUT requirements. Those requirements were^ however, exceptionally 
increased by the following circumstances. In April, 1869, because 
the political horizon was then clear, the Government of the day 
reduced the infantiy by aboqt 14,000 men. In the August of the 
very next year,^in the panic occasioned by the Franco-German War, 
the same Government ordered the army to b*e increased by 20,000 
men, of whom about* 16,000 were to be infantry. A large pro- 
portion of that number of recruits were accordingly enlisted in 1870, 
with all the disadvantages attendant on panic haste ; the remainder 
were hot enlisted till 1871. All these men, being twelve-years’ men, 
came up for discharge in 1882 and 1883, and thus in 1882 a short 
supply coincided vith an increased demand. It is desirable to 
establish deafly the causes of that diminished supply 

The first in importance, if not the only cause, was undoubtedly 
the limitation of the minimum age at which a recruit could be 
accepted to 19, it having been previously 18. Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee recommended that change, .which came first into operation in 
July 1881. From that recommendation I was the only dissentient 
member, because I feared that the change would unfavourably affect 
recruiting. That it has done so is proved by the fact that although 
43,714 men offered themselves for medical examination in 1882, only 
23,555 were passed into the Service. Thus 20^159 were rejected, of 
whom 11,271 were rejected l)efore attestation; and according to the 
Beport of the Inspector-General of Kecruiting, ^ large numbers of 
men, between 18 and 19 years of age, have been rejected by recruiters 
as under age, without being medically examined.’ And these, in 
addition to the men who were rejected on medical examination as not 
possessing the physical attributes due to 1 9. It is, no doubt, desirable 
to obtain recruits of 19 if we can, provided they have been previously 
properly nourished ; but so far as my experience goes, a badly fed youth 
enlisting at 18. makes a better man at 20 than a youth of the same class 
enlisted at 19. As a rule our recruits have hitherto come from one 
class of the population, and it is found that many men who have 
enlisted at 20, break down under work sooner than many who had 
enlisted younger. • If our army were properly administered, our home- 
battalions would be maintained at the strength which, in view of the 
» many demands upon them, is indispensable to their efficiency ; and 
in that case many commanding officers would prefer taking their 
recruits at 18, provided they were really of that age, and not 15 or 
16 as was too often the case formerly. Since June 1880, the 
responsibility for the final approval of recruits has been thrown on 
the medical officers, a^d after the many injunctions that have been 
issued the medical examination ought to be now so strict as to 
prevent fraudulent statements as to age being accepted. The reports 
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olF lh^ general offioiariiponimaiidixig, and of <^oers oominanding corpa^ 
are, according to the Inspector-General Becruiting, on the iKrhole, 
Y6X7 Setvourable. Beturns have been rendered of such < men as, in 
the opinion of the commanding officers, Should not have been 
enlisted ; the total number *of men objected to amounted to 292 ~ 
out of 23,802. Some of these 292 supply, perhaps, the material for 
the good stories told respecting boys being enlisted for 19 and being 
only 15, but it is not likely that such cases have been numerous. Be 
that as it may, it appears that recruits of 19 are not to be had in 
sufficient numbers, and the question now .arises, What is to be done ? 
The Secretary of State has already applied the remedy by reverting 
practically to the limit of 18, and the result is apparent in the 
increasing number of recruits weekly attested. The dhangef is that 
for the purpose of filling our depleted ranks, there* may be a tendency 
to relax the strictness of the medical examination, ^he recruite 
are now more than sufficient numerically, if only the same rate be 
maintained, to satisfy all the usual requirements of the year. But 
other causes over and above the shprt recruiting of I'ast year have 
been at work to swell the normal requirements of 1883. Mention 
has already been made of the number of twelve-years’ men enlisted in 
1871 who are now taking their discharge. In addition to-theBe^ 
6,000 six-years’ men, enlisted during the Turco-Bussian war in 1877, 
are now being passed into the Reserve ; and we are called on, more- 
over, to provide for afl increase of 2,460 men to the army-establish- 
ment for the present year. It is with a view to meet the exceptional 
demands created by the above three causes, all to be traced to malad- 
ministration, that efforts are now making to induce soldiers to prolong 
their service, with that indifferent success that might have been 
expected from the history of the past ten years, during which it has 
always been difficult to induce men to remain with the colours after 
the end of their engagement. 

In his able and thoughtful article in this Review for August, 
Captain Hozier attributes the scarcity of recruits to the discouraging 
effect produced by the ‘ numbers of men wandering about tiie country 
a.8 tramps who were only too willing to remain in the army, but have 
been dismissed after five or ^ix years’ service and are now uQaUe 
to obtain the means of livelihood.’ With respect* to this statement, 
although unable to speak with knowledge, I imagine that the num- 
bers of Army Reserve men wandering as ‘ tramps ’ have been greatly • 
exaggerated. However that may be, the number of recruits now 
enlisting weekly proves that no discouraging effect has been produced 
on recruiting by the supposed cause ; and as to the assumption that 
soldiers are driven away from the colours after six years’ service, the 
fact is it has been impossible, as a rule, to induce them to remain ; 
and I am able to state that in the command which I have lately 
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hardly any could be found when invited to e^end 
service with the colours for even one year. / 

The ranks of the army must be filled, but it would be a grievous 
mistake to radically alter our terms ot enlistment on the occurrence 
of every check to recruiting ; and if any such change should be 
found necessary, it certainly vjpuld not be in the form of a rapprocke^ 
ment to long s^vice. Any increase of service with the colours com- 
mends itself to a systembf voluntary enlistmenf, because the number 
of recruits required to* work any organisation founded on voluntary 
enlistment is reduced in proportion to the extension of the colour 
service. On the other hand, any such increase retards in the same 
propoHion the development of the Reserve, and we should therefore 
steer a middle^course between those two consideration?. 

A remedy that .is advocated by writers whose experience and 
position lend* to tlieir proposals the weight of authority, is to enlist 
men as a rule for three years with the colours and for nine with the 
Reserve. It would be difficult to reconcile such h system with the 
service of half ‘of our infantry aljroad ; for before a soldier could be 
sent to India or the colonies, he would have to extend his engagement 
with the colours from three years to at least nine ; that is to say, 
before a battalion could make up a draft for India, the Secretary of 
^tate must approach the men, hat in hand, to solicit their acceptance 
of whatever inducement it might be .thought proper to offer. The 
inducement might take the form of a ‘ bounty,’ in which case the 
soldiers would soon understand that they were masters of the situa- 
tion, and that the Government must come to their terms. Or the 
inducen^ent might consist of increased pay for all soldiers serving 
abroad, such increase at the rate of Od. a head representing an addi- 
tion of 750,0()0i, to the yearly estimates. However probable it may 
appear that the men required for our foreign reliefs could be got by 
such means, the success of such a plan would depend entirely on con- 
tingencies, and would be very far removed indeed from the self- 
acting certainty that ouglit to characterise the working of the military 
machine. And if they are not to be got by such means, what then ? 
At the risk of being tedious it must be repeated that our one crying 
waiiit,is an increase of men in the home-battalions ; and if we are to 
have an efficient army that remedy must be applied in any case. The 
proposal to enlist for three years with the colours is no doubt motived 
•by the apprehension that recruits cannot be obtained in sufficient 
numbers to bind themselves for so long a period as seven years. 
Where, it may be asked, is the proof of such scarcity ? Even during 
harvest time we are enlisting at the rate of nearly seven hundred per 
week. In every year since short service was introduced, excepting 
1882, the recruiting agencies have not only kept the army up to its 
establishment, but on several occasions have raised so many men in 
excess that to restore the balance it was necessaiy to pass men into 
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the Beserve before their time. The actuaries estimated that the 
number of recruits required to keep up the army would be under 
28,000 annually for the next nineteen years ; that was before the ex- 
tension of the colour service to seven years *at home and to eight 
abroad, which, after 1887,,iffill proportionately reduce the number of 
recruits required annually. We have aiready enlisted in the present 
year 5,000 more than at the corresponding.date last«year, and at a 
rate exceeding 30,000 for the whole year. In the name of all that is 
reasonable let our recruiting system be proved inadequate, and let 
our organisation be fairly tried, ^as it has never yet been, before 
changing them again, and making ourselves a spectacle for the mili- 
tary nations of Europe by a floundering that may only plunge us 
deeper into the mire. 

Another proposed remedy for the scarcity of retjruits is Jo increase 
the pay all round ; but when it is considered that the addition of six- 
pence to the pay of the soldier, in whatever shape that increase might 
be given, would add a million and a half to the yearly estimates, the 
proposal would seem to be outside ihe sphere of practical politics. 
Neither does it appear that such inducement is required to obtain an 
ample supply of recruits, provided we are prepared to take them at 
18, and to raise the home-battalions to such a strength as would give^ 
time to t-he lad to grow into a man of 20 before sending him abroad. 
Just as it is calculated by the thaory of averages that a certain num- 
ber of births, deaths, fnarriages, and accidents will assuredly happen 
within the compass of each year, so it may be calculated that the 
floating population of youths will give a certain number of recruits 
for the army. And the lesson to be learnt from the recent pinching 
of the shoe is to accept recruits of 18, if otherwise suitable, and to 
make up our minds not to overwork them afterwards, either as re- 
cruits or as duty soldiers. But those who see ruin for the army if we 
accept any age below 19, may derive comfort from the fact that 
although they were then taken at 1 8, no less than 69 per cent, of the 
recruits of 1880 were 19 years old and over on enlist me*iit.^^ 

The statement that desertion is on the increase does not seem to 
be borne out by facts, the net loss from that cause having been, 
according to the ‘ General ABnual Eeturns of the Army ’ for those 
years, 1*81 of the av^age strength in 1880, and* 1*4 per cent, in 
1882. 

There can be no doubt that the condition of the soldier while 
serving has been greatly improved within the last thirty years, but 
it is necessary that any reasonable grounds of discontent remaining 
should be sought out and removed. As already remarked, the most 
obvious cause of discontent existing among the soldiers serving at 
home is that tliere are not a sufficient number of duty -men to do the 

'* See General Annual Eeturn of the Army for 1880, p. 15. 
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l^nii^ of them, owing to the low strength of a large 
o^ the home-battalions* It has happened quite recently that 
battalions of low strength have been called on to supply 300 men 
for India within the yekr ; and considering that such battalions sufifar 
further depletion from losses by death, 4)7 desertion, by purchased 
discharges, and by men passing to the Beserve, it must be evident 
that they cannot possibly remain efficient even for peace-duties, and 
that if required for war they would have to composed of Beserve 
men in too large proportion. 

In a recent speech in the House of Lords the Duke of Cambridge 
is rej^orted to have said that if we* could get some men to come for 
long and some for ^ short service,’ we should have the best organisation 
possible. The attempts now making to induce soldiers to prolong 
their service with the colours will, if successful, accomplish to some 
extent the olgect^his Boyal Highness desires. It is true that in pro- 
portion to the success of these attempts the Beserve would suffer, but 
the necessities of our first line cannot be disregarded, and if the 
Beserve should be retarded there is a remedy at hand in the increase 
of the Militia Beserve, as recommended by the Duke of Cambridge 
in his evidence before Lord Airey’s Committee. On being asked 
{Question 3,395) whether, taking into consideration the retarding of 
the Beserve, he would lengthen the service with the colours, his Boyal 
Highness replied: — 

I 

I would ; but I would meet that by having more Beserve men in the Militia. 
If you increased the Militia Beserve — which I believe to be as good a force as any, 
if they were properly drilled — to the same extent that you would lose by the 
numbenof men diminished in the Beserve, I believe that would meet the case. 

The Militia Beserve now numbers 26,980, and hitherto the men 
have been well reported on both in respect of conduct and phy- 
sique. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among com- 
manding officers, an opinion which I share from personal experience, 
that discipline has to some extent suffered from the arbitrary and 
capricious action of the too young non-commissioned officers, the off- 
^ripg of short service. If it is desired to retain a good sergeant with 
the colours at the- end of his six years^ engageihent, we must offer 
him inducements which will compete with the attractions of civil life 
by giving him an assured career in the army. Lord Airey’s com- 
mittee recomipended that non-commissioned officers, after passing a 
satisfactory probation of one year, — 

should acquire an absolute right to serve on for pension, with the option of quitting 
the service on the expiration of the period for which they were originally engaged. 
By these means a man would have a career assured to him for life, with a door 
open by which, if he felt himself not quite eqtial to the duties of his position, he 
could leave the service without disgrace or bss of character. Unfortunately this 
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recommendation was not accepted; a nton-commissioned officer ioBj extend lus 
s^riees to twelve years, hit then a special veto u reserved by the Secretary of 
State.* 

• 

And the summary discharge, without pension, of a sergeant who has 
been permitted to serve on beyond twelye years for pension, if reduced 
to the ranks by sentence of court-martial, is a measure of impolitic 
severity certain to defesft itself, since many commanding officers would 
prefer to condone even a serious offence in a* sergeant rather than 
turn him destitute into the world after, ^perhaps, fifteen or sixteen 
years of otherwise good service. * 

The foregoing remarks are designed to commend for considefation 
the following remedial measures : — • 

Firstly and principally, to increase the strength of the weaker 
home-battalion^ to the extent required to make them*efflcient both 
as duty-battalions and as feeders for their tvdn bat{alionB abroad. In 
order to fulfil the ‘purposes of the present organisation, no battalion 
at home should be under 700 rank and file in ordinary times. Such 
a strength would enable us to apcept recruits of 18 without detri- 
ment ; would remove what is stated to be a fruitful cause of dis- 
content arising from the duty-soldiers being overworked ; and would 
enable the home-battalions to furnish the yearly drafts for India witli 
comparative ease. But supposing the House of Commons to vote 
the number of men that would be necessary to fulfil the above object, 
owing to past maladministration, the effect could only be prospec- 
tive, since it would require eighteen months, even at the present rate 
of recruiting (about 700 per week), to complete the present establish- 
ment, and to raise the additional number of men supposed. And this 
allows the danger of experiments in recruiting. If the age had 
not been changed from 18 to 19, there could probably have been 
a supply sufficient for all our requirements. But, in any case, the 
only measure that can give efficiency to the present or any other 
system, and that only by slow degrees, is an addition of rank and file 
to the infantry serving at home ; and what is not less esSential, the 
maintenance of the different battalions at the same strength from 
year to year. ^ • 

Secondly — In view of the immediate necessities of our first line, 
it might be desirable to invite men who have quitted the colours 
during the last three years to return to the ranks. There need be no 
apprehension of the Heserve being seriously diminished by the num- 
bers who would accept the invitation. 

Thirdly — Let the diminution of the Army Eeserve that might 
result from the foregoing measure, and from the extension of service 
of men now serving in the ranks, be compensated by increasing the 
Militia Beserve. 

• Sir Lintom Simmonp, Nlnete&nth Century for July. 
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F — ^Letthe recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee, 

witli respect to giving sergeants the absolute right to serve on for 
pensions, be adopted. ^ 

> One word in conclusion, to those* who appear to think that no 
views differing from their own can be honestly held, and who impute, 
therefore, unworthy motived to their opponents. Such gentlemen 
may depend upon it that no cause was ever yet promoted by such 
means, and that they who resort to them only give thereby a certain 
proof of argumentative weakness. 


P. L. MacDougall. 



INEQUALITY IN PUNISHMENT. 


From time to time letters appear in the newspapers inveighing, ofCen 
in no measured terms, against the inequality of the sentences pro- 
nounced by judges or magistrates on particular offenders, and*simi- 
lar complaints arQ frequent topics of discussion in public "places and 
in social circles. I have no intention of investigating the justice or 
injustice of these complaints ; but what I wish to notice is — first, the 
testimony which they give to a widespread sense of the existence in 
thought of such a thing as equalit^y in punishment ; and, secondly, 
the want of anything like a definite conception of what it is, in what it 
consists, or how it is to be discovered. 

People, for instance, will glibly complain of the inequality of two 
sentences ; say one on a woman for^ embezzling her master’s money, 
and one on a man for b«iting his wife. What is tbe desired equality 
between the punishments for these two offences? What is their 
equation ? When are the punishments equal ? If the same punish- 
ment were inflicted for all offences, as by Draco, punishments wpuld 
be equal. Bui that is not the sort of equality which is suggested 
when inequality of punishments is complained of. What is really 
comphuned of is tlie want of proportion between two punishments 
and two offences. So that we are driven to a new inquiry, viz. What 
is this true proportion ? When can you affirm that punishment A is 
to punishment B as offence A is to offence B ? If a woman ought 
to receive six months’ imprisonment for embezzling her "master’s 
money, how many months’ imprisonment ought a man to undergo for 
beating his wife ? That is a rule-of-three sum which I have nevjr • 
been able to answer, 'and which^ I know of no direct* and simple 
method of answering. 

Many people would say, without further inquiry into the particu- 
lars of the two cases, that the man ouglit to receive .the heavier 
punishment, and, if you ask why, you would get various answers. 
Some would think, but, perhaps, not say, because he was a man — an 
answer not absolutely conclusive to my male mind. More would 
say, and with more plausibility, because the pe/son is more sacred 
than property, and therefore airoffences against the person ought to 
be punished more severely than offences against property. But is 
VoL. XTV.— No. 79. M M # 
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^9 e(Hid eertain ? Is it clear that the offence of tiea^g on 
or kicking my ehins should be punidied more severely th&n 


the offence of a servant who, bound to me by ties of long years of 
kindness, should by a Skilful fraud and conspiracy rob me of my all^ 
and reduce me and my family to beggary ? Perhaps on this the 
answer would be amended; and we should be told that offences 
against the person deserved severer punishment than corresponding 
offences against the purse — an answer which would raise the difficult 
question of what offences do so correspond. 

Some people would reply, as to the supposed crimes of the man 
and the woman, that you must consider the circumstances of each case 
separately, and must, after such consideration, award a fair punishment 
to each offenvse. This suggestion has a great deal of good sense in it ; 
but it is scarcely an answer at all to the question, for it abandons the 
notion of any relative proportion between two punishments, and it treats 
each punishment as separate and depending on separate considera- 
tions. It denies equality between two punishments ; it affirms the 
relation bet\^een them to be,^so to speak, purely accidental and 
casual, and it only seeks to find the relation between a given offence 
and its own proper punishment. 

Let us try this course and see what light this suggestion will 
throw on our inquiry. But, before we ask what are the circum- 
stances of each particular case, we , must inquire what principles we 
are to apply to the facts ; for, until we know wiiat principles are to be 
applied, we shall hardly know what circumstances to consider or 
inquire afber. 

On what ground, then, do we punish people at all when they do 
wrong ? This is the primary question in the theory of punishment, 
and the one, therefore, to which all our attention should be drawn. 
Many people will say, — for their reformation, and that the reformation 
of the offender is the sole principle upon which we ought to proceed. 
This is a very attractive suggestion ; it robs punishment of its last 
tinge of vindictiveness, and makes the judge seem as if he were only 
occupied' with doing good to other people. But its results would be 
remarkable. Suppose the jury have found a man guilty of burglary 
*with an attempt to murder, and the judge, having before him the 
long list of the prisoner’s previous crimes, comes to the conclusion that 
the man is past reform, and says to him : ^ Prisoner at the bar, 
you are an incorrigible villain ; this is the fourth burglary of which 
you have been convicted, and the second attempt at murder. It is 
plain that there is no hope of your reform, and I, therefore, discharge 
you.’ Suppose, I say, a judge were to pronounce such a sentence, I 
am not sure that it would meet with universal approval. Beforxn, 
then, may be an elezqent in the mensuration of punishment, but it 
is not and cannot be the sole sufficient guide, or the sole ground and 
reason of its infliction. 
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To tbe qi^ticHa ^iisder discussion some will reply that pttnisli** 
meat should he oommensarate with the injury inflicted on the suf- 
But this piindple is open to difficulty, for, if it is alme to 
govern, the consequences would .be curious ; ait attempt to murdei 
which caused no injiiiy to.l^e intended victim would receive no 
punishment at all, and a trifling act of negligence which unexpectedly 
resulted in a man’s death would be punished more severely than a 
deliberate and brutal attempt on a man’s peraon which miscarried 
and did no harm. The results of the particular crime seem im- 
material, or nearly so, to the measure of pupishment ; but the expec- 
tation of results in the mind of 1:he culprit may still be a matter of 
great moment, for the man who designs serious evil results is more 
wicked than he who designs slight evil results. • 

But, if the injury inflicted on the primary sufferer be not ail ade- 
quate measure of punishment, it may be that the injury inflicted on 
society may prove a more satisfactory one.* ‘There ought,’ so 
Beccaria has said, ‘*to be a fair proportion between crimes and 
punishments.’ ‘ ‘ Crimes,’ he further i^ys, ‘ are only to be measured 

by the injury done to society. They err, therefore, who imagine 
that a crime is greater or less according to the, intention of the 
person by^whom it is committed.’-* So that, according to this autho- 
rity (and Beccaria’s name has been a great one in the history of 
criminal jurisprudence), we shoul(^ only consider which of the two 
crimes would do the greater injury to society, and neglect entirely 
the consideration of motive and intent, all regard for the veniality 
or the malignity of the crime, all reference to its moral character. 
This conclusion seems to me at variance with ‘ the indelible senti- 
ment of man ’ to which Beccaria himself appeals as the only sure 
foundation of moral policy.^ 

With regard to the effects of a crime on society, surely we ought 
rather to regard the expectation of such results in the mind of the 
criminal than the results themselves. Let us suppose that a crime 
was designed which would have shocked the sensibilities of the whole 
nation, and have spread alarm far and wide, and given rise to a well- 
founded fear of other crimes of the like sort ; that this scheme had 
miscarried, and was never discovered till years after, when a change 
of knowledge and circumstances rendered the example innocuous, and 
the fear of its repetition small, how should we punish such an 
attempt ? Should we measure the punishment to be awarded by the 
expectation of great evils which the culprit ought to have entertained, 
or by the small evil which his crime actually produced ? It seems to 
■ me that the former would be the true measure ; and, if so, we are really 
considering not the results of the crime but the internal condition of 
mind of the offender. We regard the crime as it existed in calcula- 

* JSssay on Crim^tf chap. vi. 

* IJnd. chap, vii, ® IHd> chap, ii. 
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not as it was unfolded in £sct. In a word, a great wio]c|^nesB 
wj^th resulted in no harpi to society would go absolutely unpunidtad, 
whilst an innocent act which resulted in widespread misfortiine 
would be the subject of severe pains ^nd penalties. That result is to 
my mind absurd. • 

But perhaps the force qf example, the •tendency to repress other 
like crimes, is the true criterion of the measure of punishment, and 
its severity should be in proportion to its* success in preventing 
the like crime in others ; so that, if death for every offence would 
have the greatest tendency to repress small crimes, death should be 
inflicted for such crimes. And this seems to accord with our sense 
that society has the right to do the best it can for itself, even at the 
expense of its individual members ; that the life of the State is more 
precious than ths^ of any members of the State*; and that the culprit 
has no Yndrits which he can oppose to the welfare of the society of 
which he is a delinquent member. On its affirmative side, then, the 
principle will hardly shock us, but if we consider it negatively we 
shall see that it fails just where the theory of reform seems to fail 
also. For it would lead to this qonclusion, that if punishment would 
produce no repressive effects it ought not to be inflicted, so that we 
get .entirely away from any relation between wickedness and pain, 

* and in so doing we, to my mind, go wrong. But why ? 

We must go a little deeper into the matter, and we must try to 
get some answer to the question which lies at the bottom of the fact 
of punishment at all, viz. Why do we strive to associate pain with 
sin ? The judge who pronounces sentence on the criminal tries to do 
thiSj^the parent who punishes his child for a lie strives to do this. In 
our whole talk about the inequality or the fitness of punishments we 
assume some relation between the two things. Why do men com- 
plain of the sufferings of the good and the prosperity of the wicked-r- 
why do they esteem it one of the hardest riddles of the universe — but 
that they assume that in a right state of things pain ought to go with 
sin, and happiness with righteousness ? Why, but for this, should not 
hell apjiear the proper home of the righteous, and heaven of the 
wicked? Is not this the foundation of Job’s loud wail, and of the 

• echo which it has found through lon^ centuries of men? Here we 
seem to be near ^ fundamental fact of humamn&ture, a moral element 
incapable of further analysis (so far at least as my chemistry goes), 
the fact that there is a fitness of suffering to sin, that the two things, 
injustice and pain, which are both contrary to our nature, ought to 
go together, and that in consequence we naturally desire to bring 
about an association of the two where it does not already exist. 

Whence do we derive this principle ? Not from the outer world ; 
for, as we have seen^ the world responds to it only imperfectly, and 
by reason of the very imperfection diives us to efforts to realise by 
punishment that association which otherwise would not exist in fact. 
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Punishment, in Aort, is an effort of man to find a more exact 
relation between sin and suffering than th* ** e world affords us. But 
we may go, I think, one step further and sa^that to the mind of 
man this principle is true, not *onlj absolutely, but also Becfmudniim 
majus et minuSj and that we feel that great suffering is fitting to 
great sin, and small suffering to small sint^ In fact men have always, 
so soon as the idea of punishment arises at. all, sought for some 
relation between the punishment and the particular offence; they 
have not been content to regard merely the effect of the punishment 

in preventing other like crimes.^ . • 

Adsit 

E.e^a, peccatis qusB poenas irroget saquas : 

Nec scutica dignum, horribili sectere ilagello. 

Let’s have a rule • 

Which deals to crimes an equal punishment, 

Nor tortures with the honid lash for faults 
Worthy a birchen twig — 

. 

is the language of Horace which Jeremy Bentham has adopted as the 
motto of one of his chapters on the* Penal Code, and translated as I 
have given it above (Chapter II.), and he himself has given what he 
considers as the principal rules of this moral arithmetic. 

C’est un fait (says ^1. Kossi que Fhemme saisit \in rapport entre le mal moral 
et la sou6&ance meme physique qui est inflig^e en raison de ce mal. Gertes il 
n’est pas facile a la logique d’expliquer ce rapport entre deux ^l^ments aussi stran- 
gers Tun a I’autre que le sont, en apparence du moins, le mal moral et la douleur 
matSrielle. Mais leur liaison n est pas moins un fait irrecusable : la conscience, au 
lieu d’en etre choquee, Tapprouve et son declare satisfaite. * 

The writers, too, who now so often complain of the inequality of 
punishments, all proceed on the same footing. All alike, and justly 
I think, decline to throw away all regard for the crime committed ; 
all refuse to confine their attention to the future effects of the punish- 
ment. In a word, then, it seems to me that men have a ^ense of the 
fitness of suffering to sin, of a fitness both in the gross and in propor- 
tion : that so far as the world is arranged to realise in fact this fitness 
in thought, it is right ; and that ^o far as it fails of such arrangement, * 
it is wrong, except so far as it is, a place of trial or 'probation ; and 
consequently that a duty is laid, upon us to make this relationship of 
sin to suffering as real and as actual and as exact in proportion as it 


* ' Qu'on place la conscience humaine en pr^enoe d’un d61it d4termin6, et d’one 
certaine soufflrance infUg6e a I’auteur de ce d^lit, le moment arrive od elle s'6crie 

** G’est assez.'* . . . Ce sentiment d*une justice accomplie et satisfaite an moyen d’une 
oertaine soufirance est ind6pendant de toutc pens^e relative au besoin de pr6venir les 
d61its par la orainte ou par la r6forme du coupable. G'est 1§ sentiment de Texpiation 
morale, de la justice absolue, pur, simple, d6smt£re8s6/ — Bossi, Traitidv JDrait Finals 
Yol. iii. p. 100. 

* Ibid, p. 99, 
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& pcHtf be inade. This is the Moral T(>ot 
of traniebMent. 

If this be the true view, some things become clear to ns. First we 
see that in the apportionment of penalties, we have to regard p^- 
marily and directly the moral nature of the crime, and to assign pain 
and suffering as nearly afi we can to the enormity of the sin. This 
primary measure of punishment will differ essentially from that of 
Bentham, which hsL^ relation only to the evil of the act to be restrained 
and not to the moral condition of the actor. On the theory I present, 
the evil consequences of an act, are important so far, and so far only, 
as^ they were known, or onght to have been known, to the actor, and 
so ought to have acted on his conscience, and are an element in the 
magnitude of his sin. 

It follows again from what I have said that reformation, repres- 
sion, example,, however important they may be In themselves, are 
only secondary or collateral to the main idea of punishnient ; and I 
stand in hopeless antagonism to those philanthropic minds who seek 
to mate our punishments solely reformatory, and to eliminate from 
our penal institutions every trace of moral reprobation. 

Nor do I stand in less plain opposition to those who have found 
in the right of defence the origin of the right to punish — a doctrine 
which would, I suppose, give the thieves the right to punish the 
honest men if they could get the* upper hand. 

Again we see that the primary doctrine of punishment stands 
cleared of the least taint of revenge with which it has often seemed 
to be afflicted. Historically, no doubt, revenge may be the parent 
of punishment; but in its transfer from the injured party to the 
judge, it has struck a deeper and purer spring of righteousness in 
man’s nature, and now draws from it alone its true supply. The 
historical parent is not always a safe criterion for the nature of its 
offspring. An ascidian may be the parent of man ; but it affords no 
measure of his moral or intellectual or spiritual nature — a fact often 
forgotten by those who affect the so-called historical method of treat- 
ment. 

The result of this reasoning, if it be correct, is, as I have 
already said, that before everything else we must look at the moral 
nature of the act in question. This is incapable of quantitative 
measurement, but it would help us if we were to consider its elements. 
This is an inquiry into details in each particular case, and it 
may be enough here to indicate some of the commonest heads of 
inquiry : 

1. The moral responsibility of the actor; by which I mean not 
merely the question whether he be sane or insane, but what is the 
nature of his moral training, his ethical environment, his know- 
ledge of right and wrong ; what is the light against v^hich he has been 
sinning — for surely it is as true now as of old that he that knoweth 



it not sbaU be befttoa.nith manjr: Btiipes, 
Ibut be tbat kno^tbi it not with few. • 

2. Whftt was the relation of the criminal to the injured one ? Was 

it mere^ that of a fellow man, jor did the criminal owe a grudge or a 
great debt of gratitude to the wronged one ? Was there the tie of 
marriage or of kindred 'between them,, or was thjsre trust reposed, 
accepted, and betrayed ? . 

3. What was the ihtention of the act done ? If it had in fact fsr- 
reaching consequences of injury or of evil, were* those in the mind of 

the criminal at the time of the commission of the ofifence, or were 

• * 

they such as no reasonable man would expect to follow ? 

4. What was the temptation to the act or the excuse for the hct ? 

Was it done by a rich man in the insolence of his wealthy or by a poor 
man in the extremity of his need ? , # 

But here arises a difficulty. In practice we draw ”!i distinction 
of a very marked kind between a consummated crime and an attempt 
to commit the crifne. If we did not, an attempt to murder would 
result in hanging as well as murder itself. But why shcmld a criminal 
be benefited by the fact that hig intention was never completely 
effected ? The answer requires us to draw a distinction. There are 
cases in which it is possible that between the commencement and the 
completion of the crime, the culprit’s heart might have changed, thal 
the uplifted arm might have been withdrawn, that the attempt might 
never have become th« act. In these cases the intention wants the 
constancy and the perseverance which in some cases is one of its 
vilest features, and here some difference may well be drawn between 
an attempt and a crime. But there are other cases in which the^act so 
far as it relates to the criminal is complete ; the gun has been loaded, 
the victim has been tracked, the watch has been kex)t through long 
hours of patient wickedness, the gun has been aimed and discharged, 
but the victim escaped. On the primary principle of punishment 
tfeat man appears to me to be worthy to be punished as a murderer. 

But if the adjustment of pain to vice be the main ground of 
punishment, it must be admitted that there are other dnds which 
society has in view in its infliction, of which we have already caught 
numerous glimpses in the course of our inquiry. It will, I think, be 
found that punishmetit, as we find it in practice, is4iot a simple idea ; 
but that several ideas or principles are involved in it : that they are 
in themselves essentially distinct ; but that as they lead to the same 
result, viz. the infliction of pain, they have become confused with and 
are now with difficulty to be disengaged from the primary principle, 
viz. the adaptation of suffering to sin. Some of these secondary 
principles have so much more direct a relation to society that to many 
social philosophers they have seemed the priir^ry and to others the 
sole ground of punishment, greatly, as I think, to the obscuration of 
its true moral foundation. 
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9 ^B(MrmiUion pf the offender, (2) the prevention of further offaaees bji 
(3) the repression of offenoes in others. 

These secondary gTounds of punishment seem to me to differ in 
one most essential character from what I have called the primary 
ground. In that the infliction of pain is of the essence : without that 
it has no ex^^tence ; but in these secondary principles the creation of 
suffering is an accident and a non-essential.*' If these were the sole 
justification for punishment, and if the State could reform the pri- 
soner, or prevent his further offences, or repress like crimes in others, 
without the imposition of pain, it would be the duty of the State so to 
do,' and the suffering inflicted would be a gratuitous and unjustifiable 
evil. ‘ 

Let us recur to these secondary means for punishment and consider 
them a litfie more in detail. c 

Why does punishn^nt tend to reform a criminal ? Why is the 
saying true to us as to the ancients, ra iradrjfmTd fiadrjfiara ? Why 
was Jupiter by the wisest of the Greeks adored as he who through pain 
led men to wisdom ? 

TOV <l^piV€lV ^ptiTOVS oSo)- 

* aavTOf TOV mWei pdBos 

i Bivra KVpioas 

Why is the highest ideal of the Christian life associated with suffering 
and sorrow ? Why, as Lord Bacon said, is prosperity the promise of 
the Old Testament and adversity the promise of the New? The 
question goes deep down into human nature. But, without attempt- 
ing ^n exhaustive reply, it will probably be true to say that punish- 
ment connected with sin operates towards reform in two ways : (1) by 
the association of ideas — the linking together of that from which 
our nature shrinks with that from which it ought to shrink, so 
that the temptation to sin recalls not only the pleasure of sin but 
the pain of suffering ; (2) by the shock to the habits of thought 
and of practice which suffering produces, by the solution of con- 
tinuity ih the man's life which it causes, by the opportunity for 
reflection and thought which it thus affords. Its. operation in 
mum is like that of the upward thrust of volcanic agency on rocks — ^it 
dislocates the structure, it interposes a fault- between the strata on 
the one side and the other, it breaks up their continuity, it disar- 
ranges the mineral beds, it turns aside the currents of water. And 
because sucl| results are more effectually produced by a sudden and 
severe shock, I believe that short and intense punishments are often 
better for the purposes of reformation than long punishments ; that a 
sharp flogging will be better than a long confinement; and 1 often 
wish that the criminal law of this country gave more power of inflict- 
ing punishments of this description. To avoid mistake, I must repeat 


• jEsch. Apam. 
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that k tbm I am apealdng 0^ this raformiiig mfloenee 

of ptkkh so called/ not that of the refining infiaence 

of ^ucation when continuity and time are of the essence. A sentence 
% of ebnfinement in a reformatoiy, though inHioted nomine pcanos, is 
really a measure of education, and not of punishment properly so 
called. ' • ' 

From this point of view the measure of punishment is quite 
difiTerent from that of the point of view we first considered. Now we 
think nothing of the enormity or lightness of the crime. We think 
only of the reform of the offender ; and if a heavy punishment would 
cure the slight offender, and*a slight punishment the great criminal, 
we should inflict such punishment fearless of the charge of in- 
equality. • 

Preventive justice is a head of jurisdiction familiar, I suppose, to 
all reasonable systems of law. It consists in preventing a man from 
doing a wrong which it is proved that he is about to commit. In 
criminal law this principle is embodied rather in the police than in any 
action of the courts. In them Justipe is content to follow the offender 
on her limping foot. This is, no doubt, mainly due to the fact that the 
occasions when the jurisdiction could be put in force would be few 
and far between. But now and then exceptional cases demand the 
invocation of this principle, and such legislation as we have recently 
seen in force in Ireland, by which uncondemned men were detained in 
prison, is an assertidh of the justice of this principle of action. 

Now it so happens that many punishments for a past crime tend 
for some period of time to prevent the commission of other crimes. 
The penalty of death is an absolute prevention ; the punishment of 
imprisonment a less absolute one, but of considerable efBcacy during 
its continuance. And this being so, there seems no reason why a 
judge in sentencing a prisoner should not have his eye on the 
principle of preventive justice, 'so that, if convinced that the prisoner 
will renew his course of crime so soon as he is liberated, he may 
sentence him to a longer period of confinement than he would other- 
wise have pronounced ; or in the choice between two forms of punish- 
ment he may select that of most preventive influence. 

Last, but certainly not least, the influence of punishment on gthurs 
has to be regarded : and here the question of most nicety seems to be 
this : How far may the judge have regard, in assessing the punish- 
ment on one person, to the exemplary operation of the punishment on • 
other persons ? If regarded alone I should sentence A. to one month’s 
imprisonment, am I at liberty to sentence him to a three months’ 
term because I believe that the example will be beneficial to his 
neighbours ? If in the particular circumstances of a case I believe 
that B might be safely tre^ited with exceptional leniency, and that 
such leniency would be more likely to work his reform thkn severity, 
am I forbidden to be lenient because I believe it will produce an 
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/ te reprodiKsticm of the ctiime in othevB ? This is ps^^ 

^^IfUfger question at which we have now arrived. " 

If restraint and paih may be indicted on the several grounds and>* 
for the several reasons enumerated, and if the measure of punishment 
is or may be different in ftthe different cases, what measure is 
to prevail? If they should happen to agree, no question occurs ; 
but^if .the one be greater than the other, whic*h is to prevail— the 
least, or the greatest, or the mean ? The answer is not far to seek. 
As each reason of punisl^ment is independent and sufficient, it 
follows that the greatest punishment justified by any one independent 
reason ought to be inflicted. If A, B, G, and D be punishments 
in an ascending scale, and if, having regard only to the malignity 
of the effence, I should inflict A ; if I regard the reformation of the 
culprit B,*^ if "I regard the prevention of further offenoe by the culprit 
C, and if I regard the •repression of offences in others D, I ought, 
so I think, to indict the last and greatest punishment ; for the re- 
pression of offences in others is fi legitimate aim and end of society, 
and the culprit has no merits which he can oppose to his thus being 
made useful for the good of society. 

Our inquiry then has, in a word, led to this as its result^ — that the 
deepest ground of punishment is a purely moral one, viz. the adapta- 
tion of suffering to sin ; that there ^re other and independent reasons 
why society may and ought to indict punishment ; that the measure 
ci punishment may vary with the different reasons for its indic- 
tion, and that the highest of the measures of punishment for any 
given offence is that with which society ought to visit it. 

Hitherto I have written with but little reference to the doctrines 
of Jeremy Bentham ; but it will be necessary to consider these more 
fully, not only because of the great induence they have exerted, but 
because to do so will enable me to emphasise the views I have already 
presented to the reader. A great deal of what he has written about 
punishment has no relation to the questions I have mooted. But his 
theory, so^^far as material for my purpose, may, 1 believe, thus be 
fairly stated : — 

iSiere are acta froyi which there results more of evil than of good. It is acts 
of this nature^ or at least acts reputed toi be such, that legislators have pro- 
hibited. A prohibited act is what we call an offence. To cause these prohibidons 
to be respect^ it is necessary to establish punishments.^ 

Every offence produces evil, and every punishment is an evil ;^ 
and the only justidcation for punishment is that the indiction of a 
lesser evil will avoid a greater one. In so &.r as I can discover, the two 
objects of punishment,^ according to Bentham, are the stopping an evil 

^ J>nmontf PHnHpldt qf ZegUlation, chap, id, p, 

* Ibid, chap. z. 
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aot^diiri^ pioeeeding, wd 4ih8 ihe 

as the principal onc.^ In fhct^ if the in- 
oompiete crime Im analysed into parts^ it ‘Will appear that in.hoth 
xn^Bcs the sole object is prevention of future biimes or parts of ^mes* 

As regards the propoition of punishment, it is to be regtdated 
according to the diffidence of malignity in different offenoes^^^ and 
the malignity is to be ascertained by distinguishing the different 
kinds of evil which 'attend an offence. Evil of the first kind is that 
which falls immediately on such and such assignable individuals, the 
principal sufferer and his friends and relations ; the evil of the second 
order is that which spreads through the entire community, or among 
an indefinite number of non-assignable individuals, and consists of 
two branches — alarm and danger ; the evil of the third order is the 
more remote effect of offences when they have reached sueh a point 
as to deaden the active faculties of men, and to^throw £hem into a 
state of torpor and decrepitude. 

Again, the proportion between offences and punishmehts is to be 
estimated according to certain rul^s ; one of which rel[uireB that some 
regard shall be had to the circumstances which affect sensibility, be- 
cause the same nominal punishments are not, the same real punish- 
ments,^‘ and, in the choice of punishments, ‘ the great art consists in 
augmenting the apparent punishment without augmenting the real 
punishment’ — the reality of * punishment being only necessary to 
maintain the appeaCi-ance of it.^^ 

To me, this theory entirely misses the real idea of punishment 
and the real distinction between punishment and prevention. 
Punishment may prevent and prevention may punish, but. they are 
not conterminous notions. They differ in our conception of them ; 
they differ in the effect they produce on the minds both of actor and 
of patient. In the one case the pain is of the essence — ^is the 
main object of intention in the mind of the infiictor, and is felt to be 
so by the recipient ; in the other case, the pain, if any, is accidental 
and to be avoided if possible. If I fiog a boy for a* lie, I wish him 
to feel pain ; I wish it to work remorse ; I wish it to produce a change 
in the future. If I see my child falling over a rock by accident, I 
seize him by the^ arm and perhaps wrest it from the joint .in* my 
desperate effort. Phave prevented one evil by d lesser ; but I grieve 
fMT the pain I have unintentionally inflicted. I look for no remorse ; 
I hope for no repentance. Or, again, if, as a legislator, I enact 
quarantine, I inflict some evils to prevent greater ; but I desire to pro- 
duce no more suffering than I can help, and I regret so much as is 
needful. No one who thinks or uses language with any exactitude 
would think or speak of quarantine as punishment.*® And, if the 

• Penal Code, part ii. chap. L p. 271. * Pnd. chap. x. p. 61. 

“ JWif. chap, ii, ** cliap. vi. p. 337 ». 

'WhewelVs PlemenU efMoralityf^tth ed,3Qct, 9^7* 
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or any like" regtil&tion^^ the ]n^yeiiti(ai^^o^^ 
e#l b inade cri^ we feel instinctively that tke penal odnse^ 
qUinoe is a true punishment, not because of its tendency to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, but because it is wicked, and therefore 
criminal, to break the positive laws of the country where we are ; 
that it is selfish and therefore wicked, with a* full knowledge of what 
we are doing, to expose others to the chance of illness or death in 
order that we may get free from the weariness of a lazaretto. All this 
plain distinction between prevention and punishment, all the connec- 
tion between punishment and moral evil, is overlooked in Bentham’s 
theory. 

If' the utility of the punishment is the only object, the punish- 
ment of an iiinocent victim is as satisfactory if the error is undis- 
covered as the punishment of the guilty — nay, if the innocent victim 
happened to ^11 a .more conspicuous position in society, the mistake 
is a positive good, because the effect of the punishment has been 
more widespread. 

In fact^ according to this theory, the association of the punishment 
and the crime in the same person is absolutely immaterial for the 
purposes of justice, o 

. In a word, you can never separate the idea of right and wrong 
from the idea of punishment, without an infinite degradation of the 
latter conception. Punishment is pert of justice if it is anything of 
moral worth ; and I cannot bring myself to think of justice without 
regard to right and wrong, without regard to the utterances of the 
human conscience, without a thought behind all of an infinite and 
perfect Judge. To make justice a mere term for the enforcement of 
laws which have no moral colour, and rest only on the balance of the 
scales of pain and pleasure, is to rob it, to my mind, not only of all 
its dignity, but all its meaning. 

This theory, moreover, seems to me absolutely wanting in logical 
coherence. 

If the prevention of future offences is the sole ground of punish- 
ment, why are punishments to be apportioned according to the malig- 
nity of the past offence, and why am I to measure that malignity ly 
reference to an elaborate schedule of evils ? With that past offence 
we have really nothihg, properly speaking, to do f and if we could pro- 
duce the preventive effect without touching a hair of the murderer’s 
«head, if we could have an apparent and not a real execution, it would 
be our duty to enact it. Our sole concern is the balancing of future 
evils to be prevented against the future evil to be produced by the 
punishment. 

But it will probably be replied that the crimes to be prevented 
are of the same kind and malignity as the crime punished, and that 
consequently the measure of malignity and therefore of punishment 
is the same. To this I have several replies. 
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(1 ) To adopt defence is to aocuse Bentbam of a veiy slipshod 
mode of exp^essioB. To tell me to mea^e a thing by reference to 
the noiagnitade of A when it ought to be by .reference to £, without 
affirming the identity of A and B, is, to say Hxe least, obscure. 

(2) But this will not •avail, for A and B are not equal. The 
offence that is past and the subject jof punishment may differ in 
malignity from the offences which the punishment njay tend to pre* 
vent. A sentence of one month^s imprisonhient on a man for man- 
slaughter^ may tend to prevent a like offence of much deeper malig- 
nity for which penal servitude for life would not be more than 
adequate ; and in like manner a* sentence of servitude for life may 
check crimes for which no judge would pass such a sentence. * 

Again, the punishment of one offence often tends to» check offences 
of a different description. The punishment of p. murderer«tends to 
repress attempts at murder as well as murder itself ; tUb punishment 
of an issuer of counterfeit coin tends to .check* the maker of the 
counterfeit coin, t^e maker of the moulds, and all their accomplices. 

^3) But again, as the offences prevented are not necessarily of one 
kind, so they are not singular ,iu number. One punishment may 
prevent hundreds of crimes ; and if prevention is the sole ground of 
punishment, this should be proportioned not to the malignity of the 
single past offence, but by the sum of the malignities of all the 
offences of what kind soever which the punishment will tend to 
prevent. How comeait then that Bentham proposes to measure punish- 
ment by the malignity of the offence ? Because, as it seems to me, 
he had a lingering sense of the fitness of pain to evil, without regard 
to the utility of the result. He blundered into the truth. 

Again, in computing the malignity of an offence, the evil of the 
first order is that already inflicted on the principal sufferer and his 
assignable friends and relations. But why should this evil be taken 
note of at all, on the theory in question ? It is past or it is the 
inevitable result of a past act : it cannot, like the evils of the second 
and third order, be lessened or prevented by punishment. The 
irrevocable evil produced by the offence is no justification for the 
infliction of a new evi^ viz. the punishment ; and the theory of pre- 
vention furnishes no excuse for apportioning punishment to an im- 
preventable fact. 'If a case could be imagined in which the evil of 
the first order were the sole one, it is plain that, notwithstanding 
Bentham’s view that it enters into the malignity of the offence, « 
the offender ought to be allowed to go free witli imp,unity. Again, 
to many it may seem strange to find Bentham laying down the 
proposition ‘ that the reality of punishment is only necessary to main- 
tain the appearance of it ; ’ and yet in so doing he is perfectly con- 
sistent — nay, more, it is the inevitable conclugion from his views that 
punishment is an evil to be inflicted only for the prevention of greater 
evils. You have nothing to do with the past offence ^except as 
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g<6o& It is worthy of oonsi deration whether this 'System of diamt 
might not advantageousfy be carried further ; whether, for example, 
in such states of society as we have seeii prevailing in Ireland, it 
might not be fitting to punish a sham offender for a sham offence 
with a sham punishment, or, if that is not available, with a real punish- 
ment, in order to prevent crimes which there is but too much good 
reason to anticipate. 

Once more, on the doctj;ine in question it is difficu t to see why 
we should pay any regard to the sensibilities of the offender. The 
sensibilities of the persons whose offences are to be precluded may 
be an important element for consideration, but not those of the per- 
son whoso crime is past and irrevocable, and cannot be prevented by 
any scheme, however utilitarian. 

In a word, then, the only pressing inquiry with Bentham ought to 
have been what punishment will prevent most crime; whereas, in 
fact, his primal-y inquiry has bee^pi what is the proportion between 
offences and punishments ; and the exemplary influence both of crime 
and punishment has .been introduced only in considering the malig- 
nly of* the offence, and the proportion of the punishment. So 
shallow is the layer of utilitarianism that the firmer ground on 
which I would build the doctrine of .punishments breaks through at 
every step we take in the inquiry, even when we" pursue it under the 
guidance of the great utilitarian teacher. 

Edward Fry. 

‘ Peml Code, chap, ii. 
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I MUST begin by referring my readers to my , last article, ‘ The 
Unmounted Bucephalus.’ On the very morrow of G^mbetWs death, 
and when that catastrophe had been interpreted by the immense 
majority of EurojJean opinion, as also by many Frenchmen, as the 
certain presage of the approaching triumph of advanced Radicalism 
— ^triumph to be followed by viplent interior discords that would 
infallibly bring about the fall of the Republic ^nd the re-establish- 
ment either of Empire or of Royalty — I said that these predictions 
would not be realised, and, moreover, that Gambetta’s death would 
but serve to hasten the triumph of his political ideas and party. 
I will cite, word for word, what I wrote at the end of January in 
a paper that appeared in this Review on February 1 : — 

‘We even believe we may predict that the realisation of several 
of Gambetta's ideas will meet with fewer obstacles, at least angtong a 
certain fraction of public opinion, to-morrow than yesterday (p. 343). 
A formidable reaction will take place in favour of the great statesman 
whom we weep, a reaction in favour of his theories and his principles. 
In short, we shall most likely witness the contrary of what has 
taken place for some years. It was enough that Gambetta should 
defend a theory for it to be attacked with fury. From* henceforth it 
will often suffice that an idea was formerly held up by Gambetta for 
it to be enthusiastically acclaimed (p. 344). As in the story of Cid 
Oampeador, it is his corpse ^ that leads his followers to victory 
(p. 345), &c. &c.’ * . ^ ^ 

What I foretold six months ago has been fulfilled in every point. 
Those very Castilians who during Cid’s lifetime suspected him of 
the darkest designs and reviled him as a criminal — what did they 
do after his death ? They put the hero’s corpse in an iron coflBm, 
and the black gravecloth on the bier 'was the standard which, in the 
front rank of battle, led the Spanish army to victory. And so has 
it been, or nearly so, with French Republican^ and Gambetta. The 
political history of our country during the '^last six months may be 
thus summed up : Out of Gambetta's death-bed has arisen a first (not 
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Tictoij for his ideas and frieiids ; from Uie 
spjteiaUy by him have been chosen most meii 

office^ that they may execute his will. 

As a matter of fectj^just after the, excitement of the first iW 
dayS; as soon as it became necessary fon^ the Bepublicans to unite 
and stop the Boyalists who ^thought the fruit already ripe, what 
Ministers did ^he President of the Bepublic call for? M* Jules 
Ferry, who for the last five years had been', if not the direct 
coadjutor, at least the most invariable and faithful political ally 
of Gambetta, was made Prime Minister; M. Waldeck-Rousseau^ 
the late Minister for Home Affairs \mdeT Gambetta, and M. Raynal, 
the late Minister of Public Works, were both recalled to the same 
offices. 'M. Challemel-Lacour, Gambetta’s most esteemed and 
devoted •friend, wag named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Martin FedillSe, Under-Secretary of State for J ustice op November 14, 
Minister of Justice ; M. Margue, Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, resumed the same post. General Campenou could have been 
Minister of Was: had he wished it. And a great pity it is he declined 
his friends’ proposals. Thus, in jts general bearings, the Ferry 
Ministry is the Gambetta Ministry without Gambetta. 

Except some secondary modifications made necessary by the 
change of circunastances, the political programme is about the same. 
Abroad an active and steady diplomacy, the regular development 
of our colonial politics, the consolidation of «the protectorate in 
Tunis; at home the constitution of a strong government, the 
methodical realisation of social and democratic reforms, the policy of 
8crutin,de liate^ whilst awaiting the abolition of scrui/m d^arrondisae^ 
mmU The principal Bills adopted last session, except the Magi- 
stracy Bill, are but legacies from the Gambetta Cabinet. Both 
Cabinets are animated by the same national spirit — national above 
all, but also progressist and governmental. The halo imparted by 
the presence of a man of genius is certainly wanting ; but Carlyle’s 
hero-worship is by no means a democratic necessity. There is 


certainly reason for rejoicing when a nation acknowledges and 
appreciates in one of its sons, sprung from its midst, an intellect of 
the highest order. But when Alexander leaves lieutenants pro- 
foundly imbued with his spirit, form^ in his .scihool, most desirous 
and capable of continuing his work — when these men, instead of 
^])eing at variance, remain, on the contrary, more strongly bound 
together than ever — there is certainly no reason for complaining and 
giving way to discouragement. 

Then it is not only in Parliament that the opportunist policy 
is again getting the upper hand. Throughout the whole country it 
has regained the ground it had lost by the intrigues of hostile parties. 
The great majority of Republicans have now recovered from a number 
of diseases for which Gambetta had always prescribed the remedy — 
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rein^y, ^Bsl that too inany refused^^ to stretch out their hand for. 
The mania ihr decentralisation is forgotten. The necessity for a 
strongly constituted and vigorous central power is almost universally 
understood and acknowledged.t Demagogue ^charlatans are for the 
most part unmasked. Our •foreign policy is steadier — ^we are no 
longer afraid of Egyptian” shadows. Intsansigeants <»f the Sight and 
Left stiU continue to see in our colonial enterprises but vulgar 
jobbing, and to denounce and revile them in^ every possible way. 
But the great mass of the nation is no longer to be made a fool 
of, and has understood the necessity of .extending France beyond 
the seas. There is a story of an* English peasant who locked the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen. Happily for France she 
has several horses in her stables. If she has lost, at leaSt for*a time, 
her beautiful Arabian steed on the borders of tho Nile, that is but 
an additional reaeon for taking jealous care of the others. 

However remarkable may be the reaction against the political 
course of that unhappy year 1882, can the actual situation of 
France, either as a whole or in Retail, be said to* appear very 
brilliant ? As I have always believed and experienced that want of 
sincerity in political literature is quite useless^ I will unhesitat- 
ingly reply in the negative. It is certain, I confess, that on the morrow 
of the famous elections in 1877, and during the Universal Exhibition in 
1878, our young Eepublic was far, more brilliant than at present. But 
the month of May is not eternal, and every rose must fade away. 

This is the summer season, the season of hard labour under a hot 
sun ; we must wrest from the earth the fruits she conceals ; frequent 
storms blacken the serene sky. To be brief, we are in a time of 
practical realities ; it is less pleasant but it is necessary ; and what 
augurs well for the harvest is that we all know what is and must 
be, with its many and inevitable difGculties, the life of a modern 
democracy. Four or five years ago we were full of illusions. We 
imagined it would suffice to cry Vim la R6jmhliqVie ! and to post 
up on all the walls LibertS, EgaliU^ FraterniU^ for the •Republic to 
prosper — liberty to exist without entailing anarchy, equality to be 
everywhere identical with justice, fraternity the common law of those 
striving for the same cause.# We were but dreaming a protty 
dream. But to-day *we are awakened. The first 'moment of our 
waking was disagreeable, and we passed through all the phases so 
wittily described in the famous story of the Thousand and One 
Nights, ‘ The Sleeper Awakened.’ However, we have now accepted the 
rather brutal truth — we have even courageously accepted it. We 
understand that the Republic must be a government in all the force 
and meaning of the wo^ ; that liberty and anarchy are not to be con- 
founded ; that there is a democratic conception and a demagogic 
conception of equality, &o. To get rid of illusions is to become strong. 
We have accordingly grown stronger. 
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Whilst the policy of umon rfpuhUeaime is thus slowly but sv^]^ 
triumphing amongst us, the prevailing^ opinion abroad is, that, at 
no distant date, either Sadkalism or a Boyalist reaction will have 
gained the upper hand. Most Englishmen who give any attention 
to French politics bet on Badicalism. Badicaliam is the favourite 
horse of your bookmakers, and M. Clemenceau is the winning jockey* 

I believe you will lose jas much money on M. Clemenceau as on 
the horse St. Blaise at the last Grand Prix. 

Everyone has observed stones being thrown into the water. In 
falling, the stone makes, as it were, a hole in the water, and the 
small circle becomes gradually larger and larger. But the wider 
the circle grows— I mean the ring formed on the surface of the 
water — the more faint* does it become, whilst the bubble in the 
middle gradually disappears. It is just so with many reputations 
and many pdlitical forces in qur country. The man who arises 
and rapidly becomes very powerful and very popular in Paris is 
unknown, or almost, so, in the provinces. Whilst his name is grow- 
ipg to notoriety and gaining sympathy in the provinces, his glory 
is diminishing in the capital. By the time the circle of his renown 
has reached foreign countries, his CiUthority has already paled in our 
departments. Such is the case with M. ClemCnceau. At the time 
when he really was a considerable political force in France (whether 
for good or for evil we will proceed to show) the members of the 
Gobden Club were almost unaware of bis existence. Since they have 
become aware of it — at the precise epoch, indeed, when they began 
to see in him an heir to Gambetta — M. Clemenceau ceased to be a 
preponderating force in the Eepublican party. Now were the members 
of the Cobden wrong in doing M. Clemenceau the honour of enrolling 
his name in their books ? By no means. Firstly, M. Clemenceau 
is a true homme d^esprit. Indeed, it is not the delicate Attic wit 
that sparlkled in Ernest Picard's speeches, or in the pamphlets of 
Courier, we must expect from him, but something between Parisian 
i^roasm and English humour — and for the space of half-an-hour (an 
hour would be tOo much) this is really very “amusing. Then M. 
Clemenceau has a quick and clear understanding. His sharp eye 
pierces like a gimlet and seizes distinctly and at once the contours 
of things. True it is that the very facility of his intelligence has 
become a danger; ten minutes of perusal suffices, at least in Ms 
opinion, to know the very bottom of matters. And thus, whilst 
making pretensions to speak in a competent manner de omm re 
acibili, bespeaks but; in a superficial, manner, and is continually 
being convicted of flagrant ignorance. M. Francis Charmes, M. 
Jules Boche, M. Herbette have blocked him several times^ in a 
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mEDner diTerting to the public (discunoiia on Egyptian 

pcdi<7) the xnagiBtxapy^ Becidivist BiU)< M. 

Ci^menoeau, following M. Thiers’s advice, does not take things 
tragteally* But he rather out^ps M. Thiers’s advice, and sonietiihes 
does not take things serionbly enough. Though he is, in Ins way, 
very ambitious, he seems at times to consider politics 'as a 
mere amusing pastime. M. 014menceau’s eloquence is very sobeur, 
which is rarely the* case with an intransigeant ; still, when he 
lays claim to proceeding but by rigorous sylldkisms and by demon- 
strations of mathematical exactitude, he labours under a delusion. His 
reasoning has but the appearance of syllogisms, and if at first — and 
this should count for something — ^it seems as logical as logic itself, 
you niay soon perceive upon reflecting a little that it is almost as 
lame as Thersites. M. Glemenceau is endowed with great personal 
pluck. If General de Itochebouet had attempted a coup d^itat in 
the month of November 1877, he would have risked his skin against 
the Boyalist or Bonapartist coup dPetat with the same courage as 
Gambetta, Ferry, Madier de Montjau, Leon Eenault or.Brisson. But 
the most ridiculous demagogic^ insanities turn him to shyness. 
Although the Commune much ill-treated him on account of his 
sincere but tardy and useless efforts to save Clement G^homas 
and Lecomte from the hands of their assassins, he never anathe- 
matised in his journal but Thiers and Galliffet. At the present hour 
he never dares to disavow even those intransigeant pamphleteers 
who are the least worthy of esteem; though much too intelligent to 
consider Louise Michel as aught else than a madwoman, he professes to 
entertain a great respect for her; and again, for the sole aim of 
retaining some ultra-Eadical votes, though he be far too honest not 
to condemn in his heart the dynamitists of Lyons and the Ptudsian 
revolutionists who exhorted the soldiers to burn down their barracks, 
he nevertheless asked for an amnesty to be extended to these 
scoundrels. M. Glemenceau is a rather eminent physician; his 
thcaia was much talked of under the Empire, and up. to the time of 
his election he gave gratuitous consultations at Montmarfre, and was 
as active as learned. But however learned he be, he is unacquainted 
with (or pretends to be unacquainted with, which is worse) the famous 
precept natura ndn.facit saltus, and the most. Eadical, the most 
premature, the maddest reforms are accepted by him without hesi- 
tation if demanded with a resounding voice by a Eed journal or ^ 
club. Thus in his last electoral programme (August 1881) he 
advocated the suppression of the Senate and President of the 
BepubUc, the repeal of the law against the Internationale, the 
separation of Church and State, the right to integral (quid ?) instruc- 
tion for children, the progressive substitution of national militia for 
the standing army, elective and temporary magistracy, communal 
autonomy, a progiessive tax (not a proportional one) on capital 
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ic^ost inde&tigable dgmolisher in this country j 
Ministries one after the other like houses built of cards ; it is v^e 
who has played perhaps the ^eatest part in the successive downfalls^ ^ 
Pufaure, Waddington, Jules Ferry, Gembettai Frq^cinet and Duf^c^ 
and when by 'chance 1^ has not overthrowii a Cabinet between his 
breakfast and dinner, he declares, as he does to-day, that the Be- 
public is in great peril. But, if he is an incomparable destroy^, be 
has never been a founder of anything > the Extreme Left itself does 
not recognise him as its leader, and in the little group that be 
naively .belieyes himself to guide as a master, young M. Camille 
Pelletan and old M. Barodet exercise about the same influence as he. 

To siKUcup, Clemenceau is a man of wit, fujl of talent and 
resources, with about as many good qualities as bad ones. But he 
has none of the good qualities nor any of the bad ones of a great 
statesman. }}.e is a brilliant orator, a quick journalist, a learned 
physician, a true republican, an ^amiable Parisian. He is no homme 
d!Etat. M. Clemenceau has succeeded in preventing the machi- 
nery of many GoveVnments from working, and will perhaps do so a 
few times more. But he will never be what the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily Neivs predicts — the Government of France. 

If my readers will allow themselves to be convinced that the great 
majority of our democracy, after having laboured for some time 
under a mistake, hold now the same opinion of M. Clemenceau as 
I myself hold in this rapid portrait, they will cease to see in him 
Gambetta’s political successor. It would be much, less inexact and 
naive for a Frenchman' to maintain that Lord Randolph Churchill 
has succeeded Disraeli as leader of the Tory party. M. Benjamin 
Clemenceau is a very brilliant vanguard officer, very alert and 
very courageous when at the head of three detachments or so. 
He will perhaps one day, late in life, become commander of a 
regiment. But of an army, never ! 

The fact is that M. Clemenceau, who so much abused Gambetta 
with practising occult power, has himself practised occult power 
during the whole .time of the Freycinet-Goblet .Ministry. That period 
was the culminating point, the zenith of the political life of the 
honourable member for Montmartre. The Chamber listened to him, 
not only with pleasure — that was legitimate — but even with deference, 
which was a cause of much astonishment to M. Clemenceau him- 
self. The President of the Council and the Home Minister piud 
much attention to him and his advice. The vulgar oourtiom of 
fortune, who had deserted Gambetta^ now flocked round him. No 
recommendation was more precious than his for obtaining a fistvour 
in any Government office. This lasted for six months. At the end 
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ahid tailroads, &c. M. ^Clemenceau is perlmpa the cleverer 







' ''Grolbi^t'.|iid 

f^llli^iiMtDg; 6tii^<^ iimdbine 

H* de Freycinet had baen occupied in ^viDg over 
the hands of the English. The fall of these two Ministers 
^ the &U of their fotmer defenders, although M. Ol^menceau 

it tiie last moment had turned against them. The fact of Gambett|’B 
beihg the chief of the reasonable Republican party still, for a little 
Wl^le, lent M. Glemenceau the appearance ofV force; the reactionary 
and intransigeants were but too pleased to magnify artificially 
the deputy of Montmartre by opposing him to the deputy of 
Belleville. But Gambetta dted ; *and M. Glemenceau is just now 
getting a clear idea of all he lost when his former friend was laid in 
the grave. • ' 

'What is at present the precise Parliamentary situation of M. 
Glemenceau ? The Extreme Left, which is always dfvided into a 
number of little chapels, still applauds hin> as an orator, but ener- 
getically refuses fo acknowledge him as its head. The Opportu- 
nists not only have made him no^erious advance, but manifestly 
refuse to take his politics in earnest. And thus M. Glemenqeau, 
seeing that there is no hope of coming into ofi^ce with the present 
House, has concluded tliat it would be well to prepare for himself 
a majority in the next, in consequence to ferment a continual 
agitation throughout the couptry. He calls this policy ‘the 
policy of salutary agitation,’ which I irreverently translate : ‘ the 
St. Vitus’ dance policy.’ And he formed the league for the im- 
mediate revision of the Gonstitution. In spite of an extraordinary 
display of advertisements, baits and conferences, the fiasco ,of this 
league has been a signal one. M. Glemenceau, following in the 
traces of the former schoolmaster, Barodet, the former Pole, 
Sigismond Lacroix (by way of parenthesis, the strongest head in 
the whole Intransigeant party), and the former writer of feuilletons, 
Revillon, has in vain offered concession after concession, capitula- 
tion after capitulation. After having already claimed for the sup- 
pression of the Senate and the Presidency of the Republic, he now 
demands, for the purpose of revising the Gonstitution, the election of 
an assembly ad hod And ajl these fluctuations, all these ab(Jica- 
tions, according to *the mood pf a suspected party of demagogues, 
have been useless 1 ‘ The revision,’ replies the country, ‘ will be 
carried out at a later date, at* its right hour, since you refused 
Gambetta’s motion in 1882. For the time being, let me work in 
pe^e. Leave me alone.’ M. Glemenceau, driven to his intrenchments 
by Mi Waldeck-Rousseau, has himself avowed that the league has not 
prevailed as quickly as he had hoped. When a general writes that 
his troops are retiring in good order, we know but too well, alas ! what 
that means. 

About 1873 or 1874 it became the fashion to entreat M. Gam- 
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bei^% tbe nnmbw of irons hs I|b 4 in the IL 

osi^^bsie hot one sini^e iron’; for hini to ttke that one'O^^ 


n^et is to say, te ecnoeto a rapture ‘witii the extreme ietxaarigeantMi ; 
sedaiists, i&c.— would* be to commit suicide. As, in sfdte of 
weaJmesses and great frivolity, I consider M. Oemenoeau an hmiMf' 
man, 1 am quite convinced that he will before long commit tbm 
very suicide. .It will take place, in my opinion, some timeralter the ' 
&8t electioi)^ by acrjtiin de liete, which will be in reality^ as 
moderate as the five or six partial elections by senUin cPwrrondM»e<^ , 
memtf over which M. Clemenceau raises more exulting shouts than did " 
ever Qambetta about the great* victory of October 14, 1877, nie 
actually radical. Indeed, this suicide will do M. CUmenceau mtmh 
honour. But what will those say who bet on him ? 


m. 

e 

»Some months ago a few Boyalist senators were whispering among 
themselves about the numberless errors that had been committed by 
their party, and especially about those personal to the Comte de 
Chambord, his ultra-Gatholic spirit, his invincible attachment to the 
antediluvian White Flag. The only statesman worthy of the name that 
the Royalist party has produced for the last fifty years, the Comte de 
Falloux, said : ^ God has not willed *that the Count’s eyes be opened ; 
perhaps it may be His will to close them.’ 

The death of the Comte de Chambord has indeed been for some 
time the grand hope of practical Royalists. This death would remove 
the difference between Orleanists and Legitimists which the journey 
to Frohsdorf had not effaced. It would give to the two parties 
united a head whose mind is modem, rather Liberal than otherwise, 
and by no means Ultramontane. Many ^Republican Orleanists’ 
might then rally round the Monarchy — a new defection in the contrary 
direction. ... What a singular destiny is that of the Comte de 
Chambord I *His birth was formerly the Royalists’ supreme hope. 
His death has appeared for some years to be their only chance of 
rescue. In 1820 he was very near not being born. To-day he will 
not? die. He was Venfcmt du mvrdcle. He, will perhaps be to- 
morrow fo du minwle. How is it* possible for a party to 

manoeuvre skilfully with such a man as its leader ? 

The truth is that the Orleanists hold the most extraordinary 
illusions as to the probable consequences attendant upon the Comte 
de Chambord’s death. The last of the Bourbons was very near death 
yesterday, surrounded by his grieving family, and attended ^th ti&e 
unanimous respect of the whole of France. He will perhaps 
to-morrow — in six months, in a year. • But this death can have ho 

' We say in our Fxonoh political jargon, oauj^ m 
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idsaxtil^ Charles the Xenih re*»entered Paris in 1814 

he fbllowhig happyi^ords : ‘ It but inidces 

esse Froochinan mbre.’ When Henri V. dies, there will be but one 
IRfmck^ all. • * 

^ ^ As a matter of tact the loyalists are not a strong, party in France* 
With the exception of the Bepublioahs, 4:here exists no real strength 
in any party other than in the simply Boman Catholic and the 
siiMily Conservative parties. But the ClericaAjfirty has been greatly 
eis^bled within the last ten years, and the Conservatives are not 
men to bring about revolutions. It is, certainly true that many 
. Conservatives, who had very reridily accepted the Bepublic, have rather 
^len away since the many faults lately committed. It is certainly 
true that they would gladly see the Comte de Paris dh the* throne. 
Btit they are, as they always were, a party that* expects ^tlfe good 
things of this world to come down ready prepared .by the gods. It 
is a Platonic party, as it is also an anonymous one. Now, as the 
Scripture says, the Icingdom of this world belongs to the strong ; and 
our Conservatives are peaceable people, as is also the Orleans family. 
The latter, even at the present moment, are not sure whether they 
are princes or simply citizens. The descendants of the old Crusaders 
say to them, ‘ How glorious to see the crown of France gleamhig in 
the future ! ’ They answer, ‘ How delightful in the present to live 
in our own native land, to stroU on the boulevards, to have a box 
at the opera, to hunt*at Chantilly ! ’ Anon, they are no pretenders, 
and by the very force of circumstances they cannot be considered as 
mere citizens. They are hybrid. They are Orleans. 

What can the Bepublic have to fear from such enemies ?• The 
Bonapartists must always be feared, or at least closely watched, 
because, by tradition, they are always capable of committing some 
crime or other (Brumaire or December). But the Orleans of to-day 
are scarcely capable of an intrigue. If the Comte de Chambord dies, 
they will be, as a general expulsion at their first movement would be 
inevitable, still more prudent and circumspect. They t^oi^d be the 
first to say to their friends: Keep quiet. . . . And thus the news 
of the Comte de Chambord’s illness produced no agitation among 
the Bepublicans. It cost them no effort to be as respectful of the* 
grief and suffering at Frohsdorf.as the reactionists* bad been gross 
and indecent when in face of the death-agony at Ville d’Avray. 

To conclude, the Boyalists have no more chance of success than 
the Badicals, and the Bonapartists have hardly any chanee at all. I 
must repeat this once more : The Bepublic has nothing to fear, save 
from her own faults, and she has certainly committed many — last year 
above all. It is quite right to have an eye over the Intransigeants and 
' the Boyalists ; to keep guard oyer ourselves is much better still. Now 
the Bq>ublic has much need of surveillance on her own part. She 
has made some progress since Grambetta’s death, the disappearance 
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of tbis admk leader having giv^ ber matter for reflectaon, 

and she understands that* she can no longer follow all hor whims. 

But still much remains to be done. 

It ‘is not enough for the Bepublic to live. She must b^ome 

again that ideal to which we have given ''ourselves up, body and soul. 

But how again to become so V She must turn her eyes less often to the 

ground, and raise them oftener upward. As s&ys the Italian poet : — 
4 - 

Ma per se stesso ». 

A1 polo erige la mentc. 

She must turn her eyes less often towards the Place de la Bourse, 
and more often towards the black-veiled statue on the Place de la 
Concorde.* i. 

Joseph Reinach. 


The statue of Slrasburg. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE GOKERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 

Sir Arthur Hobhousb makes the following observations at the end 
of an article upon Mr. Ilbert’s Bill which appeared in the Gontem- 
porai^ Review last June : — 

I am only too well awai*e of the recriiJesccnce of the doctrine of force, and the 
doctrine that mankind are mo-stly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to 
break their Beads if they do not conduct themselves as he thinks proper. I am 
aware what charm such doctrines have for those who are pleased to identify them- 
selves with the strong and wise ruler, and their weaker neighbours with the fools. . . . 
And now we are told, not by Lord Salisbury I am glad to say, as a w’eighty 
argument against Lord Ripon’s measure, that we hold India by conquest, and that 
if we do not govern in the spirit of conquerors, and by open straightfd\ward assert 
dons of our superiority, we are shifting the foundations upon which our Government 
rests. I cannot discuss these matters at the end of a paper already too long. 1 will 
only say that 1 consider such princij^es of government to be shallow, short-sighted, 
and dangerous, and I for one disclaim, them as earnestly, though 1 caunot do so so 
eloquenUy, as Macaulay disclaimed them in 1833 and in 1853. 

This passage is obviously aimed, amongst others, at me, for it 
paraphrases a passage in a letter of mine published iii the Times on 
the 1st of March last, which was as follows : — 

Jt has been observed that if the Government of India have decided on removing 
all anomalies from India, they ought to remove themsekres and their countrymen 
'Whether or not that mode of expression can be fully justified, there can, 1 thinlTy 
be no doubt that it is impossible to imagine any policy more fearfuUy dangerems 
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and more certain in case of failure to lead to results to wUcli the Mutinj would 
he child’B play/ than the 'goWoy ot Bhiftirig the fc/mdationa m Me 

frf India reaita, llT is essentially an ahsolute goveinmwVfbilQd^ hot 
bn consent but on conquest. It does not represent the natiVe principleB of govern-^ 
ment, nor can it do so until it represents heatjxenism and barbuism. It represents 
a belligerent civilisation^ and no anomaly can be^so strikiDg or so dangerous as its 
administration by men, who, being at the head of q government founded on con- 
quest, implying at every point the superiority of the conquering race, of their 
ideas, their institutions, their opinions, and their principles, and having no justifica- 
tion for its existence except^that superiority, shrink from the open^ unccifnpromitmg^ 
straightforward assertion of it, seek to apologise for their own position, and refuse, . 
from whatever cause, to uphold and support it 

• 

The similarity between what I wrote and what Sir Arthur Hob- 
house denoun/3es is so close, extending even to the turns of expression 
which J have italicised, that I cannot doubt that he wrote with my 
letter in his«mind, though he may probably have had in his mind 
other writers as ^ell, for anyone who reads the two passages will see 
that the first is by no means a correct representation of the effect of 
the second. *1 did not use the expressions about conquest as an 
argument against ‘Lord EiponVmeasure,’ but as an argument against 
the tone in which some of its advocates wrote and spoke about it, and 
about, the far more important question of local self-government, 
r did not say that we ought to govern India ‘in the spirit of con- 
querors,’ if that spirit is understood to be what I suppose Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse suggests, namely, a spirit either of hostility or of indiffer- 
ence to the interests of the natives of India ; nor have I said that 
we ought ‘ to govern by open, straightforward assertions of our 
superiority.’ I said that no one ought to shrink from such assertions, 
meaning, of course, upon proper occasions. It is, however, useless 
to discuss at length the question whether Sir Arthur Hobhouse has 
understood me or not. I think he has not, and it is possible that if 
any misunderstanding exists it may be my fault. I may have yielded 
to the temptation of expressing my opinions in a needlessly trenchant 
and impopule^ style. If so I regret it, but the interest and importance 
of the whole subject is great, and the views which I and some other 
persons hold upon it are little understood. What, then, are the 
feundations on which the Government of India rests? What are 
the principles on which its power ought to be q;x6rcised ? First, then, 
what is ‘ the doctrine of force ’ of which the recrudescence is so familiar 
to Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and of which I suppose myself to be regarded 
as at least one of the exponents ? No political doctrine of any im- 
portance can be expressed in a word. Sir Arthur Hobhouse biTnuftlf 
feels that an explanation is required, and he accordingly gives one. 
The doctrine of force, it seems, is, in other words, ‘the doctrine that 
mankind are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to 
l^eak their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he thinks 
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The language heie employed is obviously and intentionBlly the 
langu^ of caricature, collected, not veiy uoMrly, from the writings 
of Mr. Carlyle. It ' pleased that great man to riirow many of his 
opiniong into the shape of wil&lly unpopular^ paradoxes — a. circum- 
Btanoe which has been the ’foundation of much oT the popularity 
which he attained, but which has exposed his opinions to caricature 
and ridicule. However this may be, I will try to stat& seriously and 
temperately what I re^rd as being the senseVn which the doctrine 
caricatured by Sir A. Hobhouse is true and important. 

In all discussions on government, the existence of some kind of 
organised force is presupposed. Without this presupposition such 
discussions would be as idle as discussions about statics and dynamics 
if the words weight and motion were unmeaning. EVery political 
theory whatever must, by the nature of the case, be a doctriUe of — 
ix. of and concerning, or about — force. The whole problem of 
government is how and how far is the collective force of any given 
community to be organised ? in what hands is it, when organised, to 
be vested ? to what ends shall it be directed ? by what means shall 
it be made to effect those ends ?• I suppose, therefore, that this 
‘doctrine of force’ has been understood to mean the same thing 
as the doctrine coupled with it, namely, ‘ the doctrine that mankind 
are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to break 
their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he pleases.’ This 
statement implies that tliere are persons who think that all rulers 
are wise, and all subjects foolish; that every form of strength implies 
a corresponding degree of wisdom, and that the way in which a wise 
or strong ruler is to make the foolish subject conform to the> wise 
ruler’s will is by ‘ breaking his head,’ which, I suppose, means by 
the habitual use of military force or its equivalent. I never met 
any one who held such an opinion, or anything which distantly 
resembled it. Its folly and ignorance are glaring. Does any one 
worth speaking of — not to say any one at all — seriously deny tliat 
there have been in the world instances of brutal tyranny in which 
the ruler was far from being wiser than his subjects ? or that the 
principal mark of such a brutal tyranny is that the ruler cannot and 
does not try to act upon his subjects’ wills otherwise than by the' 
immediate fear of pain or death ?, - 

Whilst, however, I disclaim all responsibility for the doctrine of 
force as thus stated, I admit that I do hold opinions which have 
just enough in common with that doctrine to tempt persons who 
dislike them to confound them all in a common description. To 
speak of mankind in general as ‘ fools ’ is an absurdity. The word 
fool means a person who has much less than the average degree of 
wisdom : but that all men or most men should ,have much less 
the average degree of wisdom is obviously impossible, for a d^^ 
below which they fell could not be the average. Such an expr^sfoii 
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is like flaying that most men are extremely tall or very short, remark- 
ably strong or exceedingly weak. But though men in general are 
certainly not fools, it is at least as certain that whether we take 
as the standard of comparison the whole amount of knowledge 
upon the subject referred to, or the amount of knowledge necessary 
for persons professionally conversant with *and occupied upon such 
subjects, men in general are extremely i^orant, especially upon 
subjects which do no,t immediately and obvfously affect their own 
personal interest. Ibe number of voters would be few indeed, if, 
in order to qualify a man for being a voter, it was necessary that 
he should pass an examination upon political subjects which would be 
child’s play to any one who made political life his principal occupa- 
tion. 

Though, thereifore, I do not think that men in general are fools, 
I do think that they have little political knowleclge, and that they 
therefore use blindly such political power as they possess, and are 
thus likely to put it to bad uses unless they submit to the guidance 
of those whorknow better than themselves. 

Further, though many rulers have been imwise, and though some 
have been cruel ^tyrants and oppressors, I think that, speaking 
generally, and particularly in reference to modern times and to our 
own country, and perhaps above all other times and places to India, 
the class from which rulers have hitherto l)een usually taken, namely, 
the rich and educated, are far wiser than the poor who form in nearly 
every country the bulk of the community. I also think that though 
ruling by threats of military force hardly deserves to be called ruling 
at all, and is the method of ruling which a wise or strong ruler would 
resort to with the utmost reluctance, and only in cases where he has 
no other means of ruling, the possession and the use, in certain cases, 
of military force is essential to all government. The best of rulers 
can no more govern without the command of police, soldiers, or 
organised force in some other form, than the best of riders can ride 
without a bridle. However, such generalities as these are of no great 
value, and I will come at once to the definite question of the foun- 
dations on which, in my opinion, the British Government in India 
«stq;nds, and the spirit in which I thinjc it ought to be governed. 

I have said that it is essentially an absolute government, founded 
not on consent but on conquest. Sir Arthur Hobhouse does not 
deny the fact which I assert, but denounces the opinion, which he 
seems to consider equivalent to it, that we ought to govern in the 
spirit of conquerors. Thus he does not deny what I affirm. Indeed 
I do not know bow any one can deny it in terms. Whatever may be 
thought of the fact, and whether it is or is not regarded as matt^ of 
reproach, it can barely be denied that the establishment, and each 
successive extension of the Indian Empire, was effected by military 
force. 
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The battles of Plassey and Euxar, and other operations now 
generally forgottex^ were the causes of tLe grant of the Diwani, 
which was equivalent to the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The wars carried on in Lord ^Wellesley’s time, against Tippoo in 1799, 
and against the MahrattfLS in 1802 nnd 1803, added to the Empire 
the greater part of Southern and Western India, and the North-West 
Provinces. The wars in* Central India under Lord Hastings and Lord 
Dalhousie, the two Sikh Wars in 1846 and h849, and some others 
which I need not mention, for good or for evil, completed the structure. 
That these were in fact conquests no one* can possibly deny. It is 
equally impossible to deny that these transactions form the bask on 
which the British power in India was founded. For t];ie6e reasons I 
repeat what I said before, namely that the British power in India 
was founded not on consent but on conquest. * • • 

To speak of *any government as being founded on conquest may 
sound harsh, but I, did not intend by the use of that expression to 
convey a harsh meaning, as a fuller explanation will. show. Like 
other words, ‘ conquest ’ has man/ different meanings. • Almost 
every conquest recorded in history has had its own special charac- 
teristics, by which it has been so much distinguished from others 
that the common name is likely to be deceptive. A conquest likTe 
those of Genghis Khan, or the early Moguls, often involved massacres 
on the largest scale, lyid the redilction to slavery of those who were 
not massacred. Other conquests, ancient and modem, have involved 
the destruction of well-established political institutions, and of asso- 
ciations endeared to the feelings of those amongst whom they existed. 
Others have involved interferences with the religion or the property, 
especially the landed property, of the conquered people. But the 
conquests by which the Indian Empire was constituted were of a 
totally different kind. They involved no injury, except such as was 
inflicted in open war, to either person or property. They involved 
no interference with religion, no confiscation of propjsrty, and no 
destruction of cherished institutions or associations. In these con- 
quests the persons conquered have as a rule been in no sense 
whatever the chosen representatives of any race or nation, or th^ 
heads of any institutions valtied by those who lived under them. 
Take a few instances. The first and by far the most important of 
all the conquests of the East India Company was that of Bengal, 
Bebar, and Orissa, which was accomplished in fact, though not in 
name, by the grant of the Diwani in 1765. Of the nailitary opera- 
tions which brought about this event, the most important were 
the battle of Plassey in 1757, and the battle of Buxar in 1764. The 
person defeated at the battle of Plassey was Surajah Dowlah, then 
Nabob of Bengal, and the immediate result of his defeat waa the 
elevation of Meer Jaffier. If any sort of national or patriotic fee- 
ing had existed in Bengal in 1757, it would have been absolutely 
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indifEerealt between the contending parties. At the battle of finzar, 
which was perhaps even more important in resnlts, the person 
defeated was the Nabpb Vizier of Oude, who was then in the act of 
invading Bengal for the second time within a few years. The effect 
of the battle undoubtedly was to make the (^mpany the only power of 
much importance between the Bay of Bengal and the Himalayas, and 
to enable, perhaps to compel, Clive to accept in the following year the 
grant of the Diwani od behalf of the Company. This grant made them 
substantially sovereigns of what is now called Lower Bengal, but if 
Bengal is regarded as a nation, the battle of Buxar was a victory of 
Bengal over Oude. In the same way the defeats of Tippoo, and of the 
Mahrattas, involved no humiliation of anything like a national senti- 
ment in any native population. It must be remembered, too, that all 
Indian warp have^ been wars between natives and natives. If the 
Sikhs were mortified by the result of the wars of 1846 and 1849, the 
Bengal Sepoys from Oude and the North-West Provinces were 
pleased in proportion, and the share which the Sikhs took in the 
suppression of the Mutiny wiped off any humiliation which the 
Bengal Sepoys had inflicted on them. There has never been a war 
in India, from th6 days of Clive to those of General Roberts, in 
whicfi the victory has not been won to a great extent by native 
troops. This was the case even in the Mutiny of 1857. 

If, therefore, we look at the conquests by which the Indian Em- 
pire has been constituted from the point of view of national sentiment, 
it may fairly be said of them that no wars recorded in history have 
inflicted less humiliation on anybody. If we look at them from the 
point of view of their consequences, it may be said that no set of wars 
have ever done so little harm or so much good. The actual conflict 
has, of course, caused losses, but the consequences of English victories 
in India have invariably been to produce internal peace, to substitute 
law and order for oppression and anarchy, and in many cases to intro- 
duce elementary principles essential to civilisation, which were pre- 
viously unknown, or at best obscurely apprehended. 

Having regard to these considerations, the assertion that the 
British Empire in India is founded not on consent but on conquest 
is neither insultipg nor humiliating. ^It reminds the people of India 
of nothing in any way discreditable * to their manly qualities, of no- 
thing involving the destruction of valued institutions, or of the i^ide 
disturbance by force of arms of cherished associations. It states a flust 
of the first iniportance, but a fact which is in no way discreditable to 
any one now living, or to any one in whose reputation living persons 
are interested. In short, conquest in India has in no case meant 
anything more than the transfer by military force of political power 
from one hand to anio1!her,and I do not aee what there is in this which 
can be regarded as necessarily or essentially disgraceful either to the 
eonquered or to the conqueror^ As a matW of historical fact, a vast 
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proportion of the gOTonmients of ibe world have been establiabed by 
such zneaDB, Bor is it ea^ to say what tbere*is in such a transfer which 
can be reasonably objected to in eases wher^ the power transferred 
rests oh the same foundation as that which supplants it Popular 
writers may stigmatise conquest as roj>bery, and describe conquerors as 
criminals, but the analogy between poliiScal power and tangible pro- 
perty is fit only for rhetorical purposes. To describe Stirajah Dowlah, 
or his successor Meer JaflSer, or Hyder Ali, or liis son Tippoo, or any 
of the Mahratta princes, or the Mogul emperors, or their Afghan 
conquerors, as having had any soij^ of property in the power which 
they possessed, and of having been robbed of it when they wer^ con- 
quered, is the same absurdity as that of which many advocates of the 
East India Company were guilty when they used similar language in 
condemnation of the Acts of Parliament which altered t^e position of 
the East India Company, and vested by successive steps in the Crown 
the greater part of the political power which Bad been acquired by the 
Company. Thus much must at least be allowed witli regard to the con- 
quests on which the British Empire^in India has been founded. As 
regards the princes actually conquered, the wars in which they were 
overcome were to the full as justifiable as most*of tlie conquests on 
which the present distribution of political power over a great part of 
Europe rests. The liistory of Europe down to our own days is such 
that if titles resting upon cottquest were regarded as iniquitous, 
universal anarchy would ensue, even if a prescription of, say a 
century, were to be regarded as sufficient to establish the rights of 
occupiers. 

It may very naturally be asked why, if the fact that the British 
Empire is founded on conquest is so inoffensive an assertion, so much 
prominence should be given to it and so much importance attached 
to it. Conquest, it may be said, usually means a condition of things 
in which the interest of the conquering Government is avowedly 
opposed to the interests of the conquered people, in which one 
race intends to injure and oppress another, and in *wbich there- 
fore the object of the conqueror is to weaken his subjects, and not to 
promote their interests. If this is not what you mean when you 
insist so much on th^ fact thsft the Government of India is founded 
not on consent but on conquest, you cannot at all events complain 
of being misunderstood. 

That great unpopularity is attached by modern habits of 
thought to the word ^ conquest ’ must be admitted. This seems to 
me to be a shallow and ignorant sentiment, to wliich those who 
disapprove of it are not bound to pay respect in choosing their 
words. It arises from the neglect of the obvious and wellokiiown 
distinctions pointed out above between different kinds of con- 
quest. I do not think that it is justified by expmenoe at 
all, but in one important respect it is clearly ill**founded. 
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oonc|uei^r bas obviously as stroug an interest as any other ruler in 
the prosperity of his subjects^ perhaps even a stronger interest, 
for if they are wretched, and if they hate him,* his position may 
become altogether intolerable ; whereas, if they are prosperous 
and he is popular, he soon becomes t£eir natural and accepted 
ruler. The conquest of Canada in 1763 did not prevent the 
Canadians between 1770 and 1782 from sidipg with the English 
against the revolted /^:{lonies, though the latter were the allies of 
old France. The conquest of the Punjab in 1849 did not prevent 
the Sikh levies in 1857 from joining in the siege of Delhi. But 
however tliis may be, the fact that any government is founded on 
any particular basis does and must colour all its proceedings, and 
ought always * to be a leading consideration in determining the 
course bf^its policy. Who would have advised in the days of 
Louis XIV. a policy not consistent with the principle that France 
was at that time practi'eally an absolute monarchy ? What would 
follow if any one were to propose any measure in the United States 
which wa§ not based on the fact <that political power there resides in 
the voters and their representatives'? It is at least equally charac- 
teristic of the Government of British India that it is founded on 
such a' conquest as I have described. 

But to come closer to the question, what are the practical 
inferences from the fact which I 4iave stated ? One great prac- 
tical inference is that government in India ^ must proceed upon 
principles different from and in some respects opposed to those 
which prevail in England, and which, since the outbreak of the 
French* Revolution, have acquired in many parts of Europe some- 
thing like the consistency and energy of a new religion. In Eng- 
land, and in countries which derive their political institutions from 
our own, the government has come directly to represent the great 
body of the people ; all modern legislation has been directed to a 
great extent towards the object of making that representation more 
and more ^complete, and the action of the constituents upon the 
representatives more and more direct and peremptory. In India the 
opposite is the case. The government which now exists has not been 
c&osen by the people. It is not, and if it is to exist at all, it cannot 
look upon itself as being, the representative of the general wishes and 
average way of thinking of the bulk of the population which it 
governs. It is the representative of a totally different order of ideas 
from those prevalent amongst the natives of India. To these ideas,, 
which are those of educated Europeans, and particularly of educated 
Englishmen, it attaches supreme importance ; they are the ideas on 
which European civilisation is founded. They include all the com- 
monly accepted principles of European morality and politics — ^those for 
instance which condemn cruel acts like the burning of widows, or the 
offering of human sacrifices in the name of religion, or the infliction of 
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disabilities^ as {6t instanoe disability to marry, on account of widowhood 
or a change of religion, and others of the* same sort. These are the 
facts which make the existence of the British^ power supremely useful 
to India and honourable to England. It seems to me to be dangerous 
in the highest degree, and to be a long step to the destruction of the 
Empire, to refuse to admit this, or to shrink from the necessary 
inferences. In poinU of fact, all our legislation and* administration 
in India is coloured by these circumstances. Ybis was* what I meant 
by saying that our government implies at every point the superiority 
of the conquering race, and that those who administer it should not 
shrink from the open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion of 
that superiority. At the time of the Mutiny of 1857 np assertion was 
more common than that the East India Company had erred in this 
matter on the side of timidity, that it had shrunlf from •asseiting the 
principles of government which were characteristic of Englishmen, 
and that the result of this had been to weaken our hold on the 
country and to take away the principal reason for our presence there. 
Whether the charge made against ^he Company was jusb I do not 
inquire, but 1 should be ashamed to doubt the soundness of the policy 
which the charge implies. As an instance of what I mean by open, 
uncompromising assertions of superiority, I may mention : the aboli- 
tion of suttee ; the laws which abolish the infliction of civil disabilities 
for changes in religion ; the law^ against infanticide ; the suppression 
of many practices dangerous to health and revolting to decency, like 
the throwing of dead bodies into the Ganges ; and, to conclude with 
one glaring and undeniable instance in which the whole current of 
Indian opinion has been overruled by the leading public inen of 
this country, the enforcement of free trade. It seems to me mon- 
strous to deny that these measures were right, and absurd to deny 
that so far as they were understood , by the natives they were un- 
popular. 

Another practical inference from the fact that the British power 
is founded on conquest is that it must be absolute. The British 
Government of India differs from the various native governments 
which it has successively conquered, and on the conquest of whi<?ii 
it is founded, not in. its origiif, but by its objects. , The Moguls were 
conquerors. Most of the subadars — the Nabob of Oude, the Nabob of 
Bengal, the Nizam — were successful rebels against the Moguls. Hyder 
and his son Tippoo were conquerors on their own account. So were 
the various Mahratta princes. Indeed the dominions of almost every 
existing native prince in India have been acquired by war and con- 
quest just as much as the English dominions, and often in alliance 
with English Governors-General. The princes of Baj pootana, and some 
small rulers in the south of India, stand in a soSnewhat different p6si^ 
tion. Some of them are rather chiefs of clans than the descendants of 
conquerors. One or two (Travancore is one), but not more, are the 
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repreti^tatives of the old Hindoo Bajabs who were not conquered hy 
the Mohammedans. The position of the Rajpoot; princes was, till 
tbe Englidi supremacy c was establi^ed, as much regulated by the 
military power of their clan for the tin\e as the extent of the do* 
minions of the princes of Mysore, or that pf the different leaders 
who collectively represented t&e Mahratta power. Indeed the origin 
of clans, as Sir Alfred Lyall has lately explained, is to be found 
in conquests on a smsdl scale. Put the English out of the ques- 
tion, and suppose that no other European power had taken our 
place, and it is easy to see Vhat sort .of country India would have 
been. « It would have been divided into a number of kingdoms 
resembling in their constitution and character the native states which 
now exi^t. The rulers of these kingdoms would have shared the 
whole country between them in proportions varying according to 
their military powfer. At all events from the mountains to the sea 
no form of government other than absolute power i;esting on military 
force has ever been known. The rule of the Queen, and that of the 
Moguls whom she displaced, difiP&r, not in the foundation on which 
they rest, nor in the extent of the power which they possess, but in 
the spirit in which they rule and in the principles by which they 
goVem themselves. The great peculiarity of the British Government 
in India is that it is essentially both English and European. It 
rests on the foundation common tb all Eastejn governments. It 
is animated by a spirit and principles essentially European. My 
proposition is that it is absolutely essential to its existence, and to its 
utility both to England and to India, that the foundation on which 
it rests* should be as distinctly acknowledged and borne in mind in 
practice as the principles by which it is animated ; and I further say 
that much of the language recently used by persons high in authority, 
both in India and in England, either conceals this fact or shows that 
the writer or speaker is afraid or ashamed of it. It would be easy 
to prove this, but it is so notorious that I assume it. 

Before •! proceed to the direct proof of my own views, it is necessary 
to give some further explanations in reference to natural prejudices 
o^ the subject. In the first place, then, it should be observed that 
the strong association which exists ifi the minds of most English 
people between good government and representative government is 
likely to mislead them in dealing with the government of Indian I 
cannot even glance in this place at the reasons which have created 
this association of ideas, or at the limitations which even in this 
country ought to be imposed upon it. It would be useless to attempt 
to disturb an opinion so deeply rooted as that which leads the great 
mass of English people to regard as cause and effect the development 
of just and beneficent legislation and the development of representa** 
tive government. It is as easy to understand the opinion that abso- 
lute government means bad and brutal government, as to under- 
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stand the opinion the use of the words < conquest ’ and ^ eonqueror ’ 

impUea a reproacllijt. 

In this countiy,^ popular government is so firmly 

established that it is uselesi^'to discuss its merits and defects^ Its con- 
tinuance or modification is in no sense an open question. I think, 
however, that it may be safely asserted that absolute government has 
its own merits and conveniences; that it is, so to speak, as legitimate 
a form of government as any other ; and that iNt exists^ if it is well and 
successfully administered, and if it is suited to the circumstances and 
tastes of those amongst whqpi ib exists,* there is no reason why those 
who administer it should seek to substitute for it a representative 
system, or should feel in any respect asliamed of thpir position as 
absolute rulers, or desirous to lay it down. Much of the Janguage 
used about the British Government in India impliesf ifiit does not 
exactly state, a doctrine which might perhaps be "called the doctrine 
of the Divine Eight of Bepresentative Institutions, or of the Sove- 
reignty of the People ; it seems to assume that the exescise of absolute 
power can never be justified except ‘as a temporary expedient used for 
the purpose of superseding itself, and as a means of educating those 
whom it affects into a fitness for parliamentary institutions. The 
point at which I difier from many of those who write and speak ujpon 
the Government of India is that I do not in any degree share in this 
view, whether it is ^regarded as* a doctrine or a sentiment. I do not 
think that the permanent existence of such a Government as ours in 
India must in itself be a bad thing ; that we ought not to desire its 
permanence even if we can secure it ; and that the establishment of 
some kind of parliamentary system instead of it is an object which 
ought to be distinctly contemplated, and, as soon as it is practicable, 
carried out. 

The expression ^absolute government ’ has an unwelcome, not to 
say terrible sound, in English ears, but does it mean anything which 
Indians regard with aversion or terror ? To the natives of India the 
substantive would appear to involve the adjective. Theyiave never 
had any experience of any government which is not absolute in the 
only sense in which the Government of India is absolute : that is Jto 
say, in the sense of being vested as far as the law is concemedT in a 
single person, or in a small nfimber of persons not chosen by those 
whom they rule, and not checked in the exercise of their powers by 
any elected body which is so chosen. A government absolute in this 
sense is not necessarily cruel, indifferent to the interests of its sub- 
jects, or arbitrary and violent in its measures. It may be just as 
careful of what they regard as their rights, just as well aware of the 
limits of its own power, and as much afraid of transgressing them, as 
the most popular government in the world. Xt may also be as much 
bound in its proce^ngs by known laws, clearly expressed and inter- 
preted by independent judges. In other words, it by no means 
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foUoi^ tbat a government is arbitrary or despotic because it is abso- 
lute. It need not be the instrument of the mere, changing personal 
will of any particular man or set of men because it is not responsible 
to an assembly elected by its subjects. * , 

The absolute character of the,Govemment of India in the sense 
of the word just defined is a necessary consequence of its existence. 
Any one who stfidies its history will see that by a succession of steps, 
each of which ^as takeci reluctantly, those who had to administer the 
government were gradually forced into the position which they now 
hold, both in relation to their own subjects and in regard to the native 
statesrdependent upon and adjoining to their territories. History 
supplies no ex£^mple of so reluctant and gradual an assumption of 
political authority as that by which the Queen of England became 
not only Empress of India but the avowed and recognised superior 
and protector of one lar^e group of states, and the not less effective 
though unavowed superior of many others. 

During .the early part of the growth of the Company’s power, 
the objects of their agents were* almost exclusively commercial and 
pecuniary. Their first scheme, both in Bengal and in Madras, 
was to use the political powers of the Nabobs of Bengal and of the 
Catnatic as cloaks under which their own financial objects might 
be carried out. It was their earnest wish, certainly not from any 
exalted motives, to have as little as j)ossible to ,do with the govern- 
ment of the country, and to leave it as much as possible in the hands 
in which they found it. It was only under the pressure of circum- 
stances, and in consequence of the absolute inefficiency of the various 
native institutions, that the direct government of any part of the 
country was forced upon them. 

How far they were also reluctant to extend their dominions is a 
question difficult to answer shortly. I think, however, it may be 
said, that the Parliament and people of England, and the East India 
Company, as represented by the Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors, were, generally speaking, strongly averse to any extension 
of their territories ; that the same may be said of most of the 
Qovemors-General, though not of all, Lord Wellesley and Lord Dal- 
housie being the ipost conspicuous exceptions ; but that such of the 
Governors-General as were not ave/se to conquest found reasons 
which many persons still believe to have been perfectly sound, for re- 
garding the wars which they undertook as necessary to the protection 
and stability of the territories already acquired, and that others ( Lord 
Minto for instance) who landed in India with the most pacific incli- 
nations, were led by experience to similar practical conclusions. At 
all events, willingly or reluctantly, in the course of the present cen- 
tury the British domihions have been Extended from Allahabad to 
Peshawur, and from Bombay through Sinde to Peshawur by a diffe- 
rent road. During the same period they have taken in the greater 
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part of Southern and Western India and the whole of the Central 
Provinoes. The most important of thesSL conquests have been made 
in the lifetime of 'men not yet old, and have b^n carried out in de- 
tail hy men of whom many are still living. ^ 

To this unquestionable fact, add a few morjs facts which are 
equally unquestionable/ First, tbe*whple of the native populations 
thus brought under British rule have from time immemorial been 
not only accustomed to* absolute government, but have^had no experi- 
ence whatever of government of any other description, and this is as 
true of the most warlike and turbulent as of the most pacific popula- 
tions. • • * 

Secondly, the whole of the population, with exceptions in pbint of 
number too trifling to mention, are ignorant to the iast degree, ac- 
cording to any European standard of knowledge.^ Most of them are 
under the donjinion of grovelling superstitions. The? nSajority are 
divided into castes, each man's caste forzQing his world. Most of 
them are also practically fatalists, impatient in many instances of 
the burden of existence. They are moreover divided 'amongst them- 
selves in all manner of ways. Mohammedans, Hindoos, Sikhs, up- 
countrymen, and Bengalees are in many ways inimical to each other, 
and the peace is kept between them only by the eflForts qf their 
common superior. 

When all these considerations are put together, it appears to me 
to follow that the •British Grovernment must forget not only its 
origin, but all that is most important and characteristic in its position, 
if it forgets that it is and must be an absolute government founded 
on conquest. 

Turning from this, let us look at the inference which wise and 
strong rulers ought to draw from this fundamental principle. Their 
great general inference must surely be one as far removed as possible 
from vainglory or boastfulness. I think, speaking from my own 
experience, that a man who takes any leading part in the govern- 
ment of India must be made aware every day of his life of the 
extraordinary gravity of his position, and that the thought that the 
whole system stands upon the foundations which I have attempted to 
describe must produce in him a feeling much more akin to fear 
than to the boyish boqstful temper which seems to be ascribed to those 
who think about India as I do. I do not mean to speak of any un- 
worthy fear or of any actual definite risk. I refer to the extraordinary , 
magnitude, the vast inherent difficulties, of the whole, enterprise, and 
I say that any one who appreciates them must be sobered, I might 
almost say awed, by what he sees, and must continually be led to 
take the measure of the work which he has to do, and to consider 
how it is possible to do it. I believe that, gigantic as the task is, 
it is one which it is quite possible to perform, if its nature and the 
conditions under which it is undertaken and must be accomplished 
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are carefully stuped and observed, and if rhetorical commonplaces 
appropriate to and arising, out of a wholly different state of society 
are put on one side. What then is the task which lies before the 
Bnglish in India, which ^they have been, discharging for many years, 
and which they may hope to carry out successfully if they understand 
and carefully observe the conditions under which they are to act ? 
The general problem is the welfare of the community. No one 
wishes to govern India merely for the sake of finding salaries for 
officials. The salaries paid would hardly be a sufficient price to in- 
duce men of ability to adopt such a way of life if it were not for the 
absorbing interest of the work itsfelf. How then is the welfare of 
the community to be promoted ? The answer is by the introduction 
of the essentia? parts of European civilisation into a country densely 
peopled, < grossly ignorant, steeped in idolatrous superstition, un- 
energetic, fatalistic, indifferent to most of what we regard as the 
evils of life, and "preferring the repose of submitting to them to 
the trouble of encountering and trying to remove them. 

Now the escential parts of European civilisation are peace, order, 
the supreifiacy of law, the prevention of crime, the redress of wrong, 
the enforcement of contracts, the development and concentration of 
the military force of the state, the construction of public works, the 
collection and expenditure of the revenue required for these objects 
in such a way as to promote to the utmost the public interest, inter- 
fering as little as possible with the comfort or wealth of the inhabitants, 
and improvement of the people. 

That this is, and for many years past has in fact been, the policy 
of the Grovernment of India and the task which in their own opinion 
they have to discharge, and that they have in fact been actively and 
most successfully engaged upon it for a long series of years, and es- 
pecially since the Mutiny of 1 857, can be denied by no one who has 
anything like a competent knowledge of the subject. The following 
short statement might be expanded into volumes.^ 

Since the suppression of the Mutiny, the internal peace and good 
order of India has never been seriously disturbed. In far the greater 
part of the country crime is neither more common nor more serious 
than m England. 

Justice is administered, not only as between ntan and man, but as 
between the Government and individuals, with perfect purity, except 
so far as it is perverted by perjury. The laws by which the adminis- 
tration of justice is regulated are far more distinct and compact than 
they are in England. They are not only accessible to every one, but 

> It is the substance of two remarkable books which should be read carefully by 
those who care to have a really statesmanlike account of the great enterprise of the 
government of ludia—Jiritisk India and Rulerif by Mr. Justice Ounningham, of 
the Calcutta High Court (Allens, 1882, 2nd edition) ; and The Finamee and Puhlio 
Workeof Indioy by Sir John Strachey and General Gtrachey (Eegan Paul k Co,, 1882). 
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are in fact generally understood better and much more widely than 
is the case in Snglimd. 

The taxation is light ; far lighter than it was under natiTe rule, 
and the whole of it is expended upon matteis of public necessity or 
utility, especially on the mitigation and prevention of fandne and 
pestilence and the provision of the meaps of creating wealth. 

Speaking generally, I do not think that it either is or can be 
disputed by any one ^ven moderately acquainted with the facts, that 
for at least a quarter of a century, practically 'the whole of the atten- 
tion of the British Government in India has been directed to objects 
like these. Indeed the Government has Sad little else to do, for since 
the suppression of the Mutiny there have been no wars of mueh im- 
portance except the Afghan war and the Umbeyla campaign^ Assume 
the existence of any form of government you like. Suppose,India to 
have been governed by a parliament annually elected by»uirivereal suf- 
frage from electoral districts each containing precisely the same number 
of voters; suppose every member of that parliament to have been 
animated exclusively by a disinterested regard for tha public good ; 
suppose that the results actual^ ^obtained had been obtained by 
that parliament and by the ministers whom it supported ; would not 
those results be justly cited as a splendid instance of the efficiency, 
purity, and success of representative institutions? I assert vnth 
confidence, and I am sure that I shall not be contradicted by 
any one whose contradiction is of .any real significance, that the 
administration of public affairs in India for the last twenty-five 
years has been as pure, as energetic, as intelligent, and as successful 
as the administration of any public affairs whatever, and that the 
laws enacted during that period may advantageously be compared 
with those of any country in the world both in substance and in 
style. 

Such is the task which the British Government in India has pro- 
posed to itself and has been at work upon with intense and sustained 
energy for at least a quarter of a century. I will now .pay something 
as to the conditions under which this task is carried out,nn order to 
illustrate what I have already said as to the importance of recollect- 
ing that the British Government in India is founded on conquest and 
not on consent, and* that it is essentially absolute. • 

First, the nature of the work itself should be noticed. With all 
its variety, it is essentially one. Every part of it is pervaded by the 
same or by closely allied ideas which adapt themselves equally well 
to many different subjects. AMiether the question is the codification 
of the law of contracts, the establishment of a system of irrigation, 
or the spread of education, the same or similar principles are assumed 
and enforced. It would be pedantic to attempt to reduce them to a 
precise form, but it is easy to give an account of them definite enough 
to be intelligible. 
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Spea^g generally, they are to the effect that the laws and insti- 
tutions of the country are to be founded on European secular morality, 
on European views of political economy, and on •the principle that 
men ought to be enabled by law, irresp^tively of religion, race, caste, 
and similar considerations, to enjoy securely whatever property they 
have, to get rich if they can by logal means,* and to be protected in 
doing as they please, so long as they do not hurt others. To carry out 
these principles in the enactment of laws and' the establishment of 
institutions is the gr^at work of the Government. To compel sub- 
mission to such laws and institutions, and to protect the external 
security of the state, is the use of its magistrates, police, and soldiers. 
Upoxr these principles the Europeans by whom India is governed may 
be said to be< practically unanimous, and their unanimity is all the 
more remarkable because it is unconscious. The differences between 
them are, *With insignificant exceptions, differences ^ to the means 
by which results of adiuitted expediency and importance are to be 
attained ; but notwithstanding the eagerness and occasional heat with 
which questions of detail are often discussed, such discussions are, as 
a rule, so completely confined to detail, that it requires long and 
careful observation to understand the connection between English 
political parties and Indian differences of opinion on public affairs. 
It would be, for instance, exceedingly difficult to say which of 
the different opinions as to land revenue and a permanent settle- 
ment, or as to the policy to be pursued towards the native states, 
had most affinity to the Liberal or Conservative way of looking at 
things. 

So long, therefore, as the direction of affairs continues substan- 
tially in European hands, there is no reason to doubt that the policy 
Just described will be steadily pursued, and if this is done it is at 
least equally certain, that India will in due time become a compara- 
tively wealthy country, with an immense trade, a great mass of 
manufactures, and an enormous population, which will, within a 
comparatively short time, undergo changes of belief in all matters 
relating to religion, morals, and politics of the most fundamental 
kind, with what specific result no one who does not claim the power 
of prophecy can pretend to say. 

I shall not heine discuss the question whether this policy is in itself 
a good one, both because I believe that it would be generally admitted 
to be so, and because such a discussion would be useless. In the 
first place the policy has been irrevocably adopted. In the second 
place its adoption was, for reasons at once obvious and conclusive, a 
moral necessity. The only alternative would have been to keep India 
in its original condition, and this would have been regarded with 
almost equal abhorrence on moral and on economical grounds. 
Politically it would have been suicidal.' If the English had tried to 
govern India by Indian ideas, they must have been involved in the 
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disputes which tore Indian society to pieces a hundred years ago. 
They must have sided either with Hindoos* or with Mohammedans, or 
have trimmed hetween them, and any course, espedaUy the more 
timid courses, would have led-straight to destruction. 

If, however, European civilisation in the sense above explained is 
to be introduced into India, certain practical consequences follow 
which it is impossible to avoid. The most important of them, which, 
indeed, includes all the rest, is that an absolute government, com- 
posed in all its most important parts of Europeans, must be main- 
tained. One reason for this conclusion is that the natives of India 
neither understand this policy nor do they like it so far as they do 
understand it, nor could they be trusted to carry it out if they both 
understood and liked it, except under constant and vigilant European 
superintendence. That they do not understand it is self-evident. 
How is it possible that they should understand ide^s which could not 
be expressed in any language with which they are acquainted ? How 
is it possible that, if this difficulty were removed, they should welcome 
ideas which assume the absolute falsehood of all their detest convic- 
tions and the barbarism of many of their habits of life ? If the 
Government of India were in any true sense representative of the 
people of India, it would represent a Hindoo majority, an extremely 
powerful Mohammedan minority, Sikhs, Burmese, Parsees, and many 
other races and bodies of people^ each divided amongst themselves in 
ways too intricate 8.nd unfamiliar fo be explained. Does any one 
really suppose that anything distantly resembling unity of policy 
could be got out of such a government as that ? We have seen during 
tlie last year the agitation caused by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill even under the 
present order of things. How would it be if the question whether 
Brahmans and Soodras were to be equal before the law in Bengal, 
and whether Mohammedan butchers were to be allowed to kill kine 
in the Punjab, were to be submitted to and determined by really 
representative assemblies ? Irish discontent has gone far to paralyse 
even the British Parliament. An Indian parliament or collection 
of Indian parliaments would produce undisguised, unqualified anarchy. 
I have said, and have been blamed for saying, that the English in 
India are the representatives of a belligerent civilisation. *1116 
phrase is epigrammartic, but it is strictly true.* The English in 
India are the representatives of peace compelled by force. The 
Mohammedans would like to tyrannise over Hindoos in particular, 
and in general to propose to every one the alternative between 
the Koran, the tribute, and the sword. The Hindoos would like 
to rule over Hindoos at least, according to the principles , of the 
Brahmanical religion. They would like to be able to condemn to 
social infamy every one who, being born a Hindoo, did not observe 
their rites. They would like to see Suttee practised, to i>tevent the 
VoL. XIV.— No. 80. pp 
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lesaaniage of iridows who were not boiint, tp do away with i&e laws 
wj»^ prevent a change of religion £r<aa, ptodiiciag civil disabiliiieB, 
tO'^^vrat a low-oaste man from trying or ev^ testifymg against a 
Biihman, and Mohammedans and Hindoos and Sikhs would all alike 
wish to settle their old accounts and see Who is master. The * l^li- 
germit civilisation ’ of which- I spoke consists in the suppresfmm by 
force of all these pretensions, and in compelling by force all sorts and 
conditions of<men in jRritish India to live in peace with, and to tole- 
rate each other. With a slight alteration of language the British 
power might be described as Milton described peace. It — 

Striking hard with armed hand 
CompelB a universal peace through sea and laud. 

Th^ British Grovemment owes its very existence to the fact that 
the anarchy and desolation, which were the cause and also the effect 
of the dissolution of the Mogul Empire, afforded the opportunity and 
demonstrated the necessity for the establishment* of a power which 
eonld bring order out of chaos Should it abdicate its functions, 
it would soon turn order into chaos. No country in the world is 
more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British India as 
it is, but if the vigour of the government should ever be relaxed, 
if it should lose its essential unity of purpose, and fall into bands 
either weak or unfaithful, chaos woidd come again like a flood* No 
road is so smooth, hard, uniform, and levd as a frozen river, 
but nothing so hopelessly unmanageable as a thaw complicated with 
a flood. 

It is not improbable that in the course of time, though I think it 
will be a long time, native habits of life and ways of thought will 
give way to, and be superseded by, those of Europe* Should that 
happen, the bulk of the population might come not merely to submit 
to European rule, but in some degree to like it, and to sympathise 
with its spirit. What changes in the system of government this 
might involve no one can say. Till, if ever, that time arrives, it will 
never in my opinion l>e safe for the British Government to forget for 
a moment that it is founded not on consent but on conquest ; that it 
must, if it exists at all, be absolute, because its ^eatand characteris- 
tic task is that of imposing on India ways of life and modes of thought 
which the population regards, to say the least, without sympathy, and 
to which it might easily be brought to feel active dislike, though 
they are essential to its permanent wellbeing and to the credit of 
its rulers. There is a practical proof of the truth of what I have 
said, which appears to me unanswerable. It is the fact that we 
maintain in India an army one-third of which consists, or ought 
to consist, of sixty thousand British ^ troops, amongst whom are 
comprised the whole of the artillery* WTiat are they there for ? 
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Obviously to sustain the British powers Would that power be main- 
tained if they were permanently withdrawn ? . I do not believe that 
any one in this country upon whom the slightest responsibiUty for 
his words rests, or can ever rest, will answd^ this question in the 
affirmative. But if the ndlaintenance of a great ^ army, one^hird 
of which consists of British troops, while the other two- thirds are 
officered by Englishmenj is the indispensable condition, of British rule 
in India, who will say* that the power is not essentially belligerent ? 
or deny that, as long as it is to exist at all, il must be absolute, in 
the sense of not being controlled by a ^representative assembly or 
assemblies ? • * 

Upon all this it may probably be observed that what I have* said 
is rather defective than false. That the British Empire inTndia is 
in fact founded on conquest ; that this fact should be borne in mind 
by those whom it concerns ; that representative govemineht cannot 
be established in India at present, and that there is no prospect of 
its establishment fot a considerable length of time ; that the introduc- 
tion of the essential parts of European civilisation into Ihdia is the 
great and characteristic task of th^ Government of India ; that it has 
heen zealously employed for many years in this t^sk, and that it can 
be carried out only by a government composed principally of Europeans 
whose legislative and executive authority is not subject to the control 
of any representative body in lydia, and who are supported by an 
army composed to sP great extent of Europeans, and officered by 
Europeans so far as it is composed of natives, are propositions which 
I do not think any person whose opinion is of much importance 
would wish to deny- , 

The criticisms which I should expect from such persons on what 
I have written will be such as these. We cannot, they might say, 
deny the truth of your statements as far as they go, but how do you 
deal with another side of the subject ? Is it not as important a part 
of the duty of the Government of India to attend to the moral and 
intellectual and political education of the natives as to promote their 
material prosperity ? Is any education comparable to thdt which is 
afforded by the actual management of affairs P Ought it not, there- 
fore, to be an object with t}ie Government of India to as 60 (;iate 
natives with Europeans in the jfovernment of the*country? More- 
over, is not representative government essentially the best form of 
government, and ought you not gradually to educate the natives up 
to it by inducing them as far as possible to manage their own affairs, 
and so teach them to recognise the truth of the principles which as 
you say it is the special task of the Government of India to impose 
upon them, and to be the willing instruments of their propagation 
and diffusion ? , 

I should answer these questions, except the last, by a qualified 

p p 2 
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I have always thought that natives should be employed 
to extent is consistent with keeping the principal direction 

^ in the hands of Europeans.^ How far this principle would 
extend in practice it^is impossible 4o say precisely, but that the 
limitation upon it which I have statedT is essential may be clearly 
shown* Suppose there we»e a*native Vicetoy, a majority of natives 
in the Viceroy’s Council, native Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
a .native Commander-in-chief, and a majority of native district 
officers, there would soon be an end of the Indian Empire. I do 
not believe that Englishpien worth having would consent to hold 
office under such a system, nor* do I think that English merchants 
or planters would live or invest their capital in India whilst it was 
in force. N6body proposes such a state of things, but the principle 
which’' would justify and involve it is asserted everywhere. If there 
are to Le no distinctions of race, if every assertion that such a 
distinction does in fact exist is to be stigmatised as a prejudice, 
how is the conclusion to be avoided that the' principal rulers of 
India should be taken mainly, from the natives of India, and that 
Englishmen should hold a share of such appointments corre- 
sponding to some calculation (if such a calculation could be made) 
based upon the numerical relation between the natives of India and 
Englishmen interested in or connected with it? If such an ar- 
rangement is admitted to be absurd and impossible, what other 
principle can be adopted than* that there must? be in the Indian Civil 
Service such a proportion of Europeans as may be necessary to 
secure European ascendency ? And this is the principle for which I 
contend. 

With regard to the question of local self-government, which is 
closely connected jvith that of the employment of natives, no one can 
doubt that if native committees can be got to undertake particular 
branches of local administration, and to manage them efficiently, it 
will be a great advantage to all persons concerned. Many experi- 
ments have been made in this direction, and it is certainly desirable 
that they should continue to be made. From what I have heard 
from specially well-informed persons as to the management of such 
^'affairs in the cities of Calcutta and Madras, and in some other towns 
which have municipal committees, I am as sceptical as to their effi- 
ciency as the Government of India itself would seem to have been 
when it stated in its resolution on the subject, that for a consider- 
able time failures must be expected, and that the principal value of 

* This has not been a mere speculative opinion on niy part. When h4 Was 
appointed Viceroy in 18T6, Lord Lytton did me the lionoui* to ask my advice on 
various subjects connected with India. 1 advised, amongst other things, a consider- 
able increase in the admission of natives to the Civil Service. My adyipe was 
adopted and carried out^though not on so large a scale as I recommenAeidj or (I 
believe) as Loi-d Lytton personally wished., 
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such measures lay in their educational effect. As to their value from 
that point of view, it seems to me as likely that frequent elections 
Would educate a thoroughly corrupt constituency into purity, as 
that extended opportunities to jobbery and neglect of duty would 
educate municipal committees into efficiency; but there is no great 
harm in trying, and it is* unquestionably true that it is desirable, if 
possible, to relieve the, district officers of some part of their multi- 
farious duties, or at least to assist them in their, discharge. 

These views greatly narrow the points at issue between myself 
and the present holders of power in India. . The question between my 
friend Sir Arthur Hobbouse and. myself is indeed a question rather 
of general theory, of tendency, and of sentiment, than a question 
as to particular measures. I do not approve of Mr. IlbSrt’s Bill, but 
I think its intrinsic importance has been exaggerated. ^IhaVe not 
studied the details of the Local Government Bills, ^nd can give no 
opinion upon them, but I do not believe that? the local governments 
will allow them to he dangerous. The most definite point on which 
I should disagree with the views about India which* seem to be 
becoming popular is that I do nob share in the view so often stated 
and insinuated in all kinds of forms, that it is a moral duty on the 
part of the English nation to try to educate the natives of India in 
English ideas in such a way as to lead them to set up a demo- 
cratic form of government administered by representative assemblies. 
That our own form of government Is tending in the democratic 
direction, and that the House of Commons is rapidly becoming the 
practical sovereign, is, I fear, true. It is to me for many reasons an 
unwelcome truth. The only reason relevant to the present subject 
is that such a democracy as we are threatened with would naturally 
regard the existence of the Indian Empire as an evil, and seek to 
be rid of it by any means, and no means so plausible or so effectual 
could be found as to establish throughout India democratic repre- 
sentative assemblies, which, whatever else they did, would soon make 
the country ungovernable and uninhabitable by Europeans without in 
any way benefiting the natives. 

I do not say that this object is seriously and consciously enter- 
tained by the present rulers of British India, or that it is at the* 
bottom of their various proposals^ but I do say that Iheir sympathies, 
and in many cases their language, lead straight in this direction. 
They either share, or at all events do not dissent from and protest 
against the view which has been consistently avowed by Mr. 
Bright for a long series of years, that the British power in India was 
acquired by crime,' that its existence is in the nature of an inherited 
curse and disgrace, that it can never really and permanently mend, 
and tiiat our only real business with India is*to get rid of all re- 
sponsibility for it as quickly as possible. 
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It is against this temper and tone of mind that I protest &r more 
thhn particular measure which has lately been propose 

as to the government 9 f India. It appears to me that there is no 
transaction in the history of England of which we have more just 
canse to be proud, or which anyone who cares for the reputation of 
England ought to be more anxious to perpetuate and carry out to a 
good end, th&n the establishment of the Indian Empire. I feel 
convinced that it never can be brought to a good end, or, indeed, to 
any end except ruin and destruction equally calamitous to both England 
and India, if those who administer it are ashamed of its origin, or of 
the pbject which supplies the justification of its existence, or of the 
means which are essential to the accomplishment of that object. I 
cannot here justify or even explain this view as I could wish, but I 
will say in conclusion a few words to those who think otherwise. I 
do not say that they wish to destroy the Indian Emfiire. No person 
of ordinary humanity could wish to reintroduce anarchy and 
confusion jjnto a country which has suffered more from those evils 
than almost any other part of the world. What I say is that they 
wish to shift the foundations of the Empire, they wish to change 
its essential character, to change it from an absolute government 
founded on military force, into a representative government founded 
on popular election, and I further say that this is an operation 
BO difficult and dangerous that it is morally impossible that it 
should succeed. Also that it is entirely gratuitous, and that it is 
undertaken solely on theoretical grounds which are in themselves 
unsound. 

First, as to the difficulty and danger of the undertaking. The 
first and most essential part of the proposed change is to communicate 
to an essentially peaceable, docile, contented, somewhat apathetic 
I)eople, first, the critical, discontented, unquiet, jealous disposition which 
is characteristic of that part of our own population which interests 
itself in politics, and next a confidence in public speeches and meet- 
ings, vote^ and parliamentary proceedings, which is characteristic of 
Great Britain, and perhaps of the United States, but is utterly un- 
known in every other part of the world. Within what assignable 
timfi is it morally possible that either' of these Qonditions should be 
fulfilled ? The whole machinery of votes, public meetings, and con- 
stitutional agitation is absolutely unknown amongst the natives of 
India. Agitation indeed is known, and the propagation of discontent 
is no difficult matter. But it displays itself in a totally different way 
from that of public discussion. The first steps in the political 
education essential to a change in the foundations of the British 
Government cannot be taken without incurring th^ risk of furious 
civil war. A barrel o? gunpowder may ^be harmless or may explode, 
but you cannot educate it into household fuel by exploding little 
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bits of it. How ean you possibly teach great masses of people that 
they ougbti to b^ dissatisfied with a foreign ruler, bat not 

much s that they should express their discontent in words and in 
votes, but not in acts ; that, they should ask^rom him this and t^t 
refoim (which they neither 'understand nor care for), but should on 
no account rise in insurrection againshhim; in short, that instead* 
of regarding their rulejs, according to the habits of , their ancestors 
from remote antiquity, as persons who must be obeyed till they 
become intolerable, and who are then to be dethroned and 
stroyed with all their adherents, they should play the part of a con* 
stitutional opposition, thougH Jhey have had none of the experience 
which is necessary to render such an idea intelligible ? 1 db not 

believe that any one who really understood t^e nature of such a 
task would think of undertaking it. ^ • 

One strong •reason against undertaking it is that ^t 'is entirely 
gratuitous. Amongst the natives at large there is absolutely no 
desire whatever for any other political institutions than such as they 
have been accustomed to from tim^ immemorial. SoteiVfew Angli- 
cised Bengalee baboos have caught up and travestied the English 
commonplaces which have, in my opinion, mo^ injudiciously been 
made a part of their education, and an absurdly exaggerated imj^r- 
tance has been attached to their opinions by a few English sympa- 
thisers; but the great mass of ^he population, and in particular the 
best part of it, the' warlike and vigorous races of Northern India, 
have never shown the smallest sympathy with such views. They are 
perfectly satisfied with the principles of the Grovernment of India, 
they desire nothing better than to serve it in various c^vil and 
military capacities, or to enjoy under its protection the property 
which it secures to them. In short, but for the restless, dissatisfied, 
officious interference of English theorists, there is no reason why the 
present state of things in India should not continue indefinitely. If 
the British Government in India is ever seriously disturbed and 
ruined, it will be by reason of an agitation set up at»the instigation 
of Englishmen against institutions with which the natives, if left to 
themselves, are perfectly satisfied, and which have conferred on them, 
and will, if left alone, continue to confer upon them, altogether in- 
estimable benefits. • • 

Why then should the British Government be disturbed ? The 
answer is because their success would be inconsistent with the theory « 
that all absolute government must be bad, and that all good govern- 
ment must be representative. The most useful, the most beneficent 
government that ever lexisted is to be sacrificed to a theory, accord- 
ing to which ^ its proceedings are condemned in direct proportion 
to their success. Tl^, I iun convinced, is» the real origiii of the 
greater part of the excessive dislike which many persons fed towards 
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the system of government now estabUshed in India. As an absolute 
goveomment it is a rock of, offence .to English Badicalism, which those 
who are themselves Badicals, or who depend for the continuance of 
their power on tbe votes of Badicals, •are anxious to remove. This 
I believe to be the root of a way of speaking and writing upon 
Indian questions which appeiirs ' not unlikely to produce fatal con- 
sequences. ^ 

The Eadical theory of government is less often avowed in so many 
words in these days than it was in times when speculation had 
not, in the opinion of most jiersons who have given their attention to 
the subject, refuted all general poli^cal theories whatever, but it is 
tacitly assumed in all directions. It supplies all the most popular 
commonplaces on political subjects, and it has charms, to me wholly 
unaccountable, for Jthose who, knowing the weakness of all such 
theories, seek to gain the votes of people with just education enough 
to be caught by the commonplaces of the last generation, and to be 
unaware of the fallacies which pervade them. It would be superfluous 
to attempt herb to state these thepries or to expose their defects.® I 
will state In a few words what appear; to me to be the doctrines which 
should be substituted for them. They are these : The goodness of 
forms of government depends essentially upon circumstances of time, 
place, and person. The establishment of any government at all which 
will keep the peace, protect person and property, enable men to think, 
speak, write, and live as they please, so long as they do not disturb the 
peace or hurt others, is in itself so unspeakable a blessing, so firm a 
foundation for the growth of every kind of virtue, of all forms of 
knowledge, of all the solid advantages which make civilised life pos- 
sible, and of all the graces which adorn it, that 1 cannot wonder that 
our ancestors should have described tbe value of it by saying that 
kings reigned ‘ by the grace of God.’ The modern equivalent of this 
phrase seems to be that it is impossible to lay down any rule as to the 
circumstances by which such a government may be called into exis- 
tence, but that when by any means it is brought into existence, it is a 
priceless ble'ssing, to be carefully preserved and strengthened, and re- 
garded with profound respect. My own opinion is, that the docile, 
respectful, obedient temper, which is emj^nently characteristic of most 
of the natives of India, is the result of % natural and heartfelt recogniT 
tion of this truth, that it is a great virtue, worthy not of the contempt 
which it sometimes provokes from the unthinking, but of profound re- 
spect, and constituting in itself one of the strongest imaginable claims 
for the natives of India upon the good offices and good feelings of the 
rulers of India. As to the actual distribution of political power, 
it has always seemed to me that there can be no greater mistake 

•An admirable article en the •Prospects of Popular Government* in the 
Qwtrterly Jteview for last April may be referred to in connection with this subject. 
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than to give unqualified praise to that process of dispersing it 
through many bands and cutting it up into little bits which is 
involved in democ^tic institutions and which goes by the name of 
liberty. With regard to political power, as with regard to wealth, I 
think that the proper depositaries of it are those who by lawful 
means cbxjl get it and keep it, and I consider it absurd to assume that 
all political power not^derived from popular votes is a usurpation, and 
that no man can respect himself politically^ unless .and until he 
has a right to vote for a member of the representative body, whereas, 
if he has such a right, he may be^ taken^to be governed by his own 
consent. " « 

If to get votes, to have representative assemblies, to conduct their 
public afiairs as people do in England, were an object \o the natives 
of India, if in any distinct way they showed thaUthey reaUy*and on 
their own account wished for such institutions, I fgr one should say 
by all means let them have them by degrees, and as they can use them, 
but if (as is notoriously and obviously the case) no such thought has 
entered their head?, I should certainly do nothing to *pui it there. 
Their present government suits all the parties concerned. If it 
does not, it is for those who feel a grievance ,^o complain of it, but 
to me it appears like madness to try to tease a people who like an 
absolute government, who are accustomed to it, and who make no 
complaint of it, into a state of mind which might at any moment 
produce frightful caCastrophes, but is utterly unlikely to produce 
anything else. Suppose a master and his workmen were going 
on perfectly well together, the master receiving from the work- 
men good and faithful service, paying them fair wages and doing 
them kind offices besides. What would be thought of his discretion 
if he were to be continually calling meetings to discuss Socialism ; 
if he were to ask them if their wages were high enough ; 
whether they did not think they ought to have shares in the business ; 
whether they bad no fault to find with his management of it ; and 
so on? W'ould it not in such a case be good advice to him to let 
things take their course quietly, to rest assured that his workmen 
would look after their own interests, and to accept the situation in 
which he found himself placed^ without constantly fretting over •the 
question whether hie great-gsandfather had fairly acquired the 
capital invested in the business, and without trying to change his 
position from the absolute power of an owner of capital, acquired by 
speculation and not by subscription, to the constitutional authority 
of the manager of a co-operative association in numberless shares of 
five shillings each? 

, 1 have now stated and explained at length the sense in which I 
used expressions which may. have appeared harsh, and which have 
certainly been understood, by persons for whom I have a great respect, 
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in a eenee wMcb I never attached to them. NotMBg can be more 

contemptible thsox swi^6r, and no kind of awagger oonld bemore 

contemptible than that/>f a man who must brag, if at all, of a proitresB 

iii ithichhenever had, has not, and nev6r ran have any share 'whatever. 

^at which Sir Arthur Hobhouse describes as the doctrine of fbree- 

* ■ 

is, with me at least, much iflore the doctrine of conscious m^eakneffl. 
I am not conscious of having ever written, or said, or thought, that 
because our power is fiDunded on conquest, and because it rests upon 
military force, we either ought to, or safely can, use it oppressively. 
I say our power is founded on conq^est,^ not on consent ; let us there- 
fore qse it only for purposes which can be justified on the strongest 
grounds of expediency, let us avoid far-reaching schemes, and let us 
leave it to our subjects to suggest political changes if they really 
want then^. , • 

The substance of all that I have to say is this— <^The English in 
India have been by circdmstances committed to an enterprise which 
is in reality difficult and dangerous to the last degree, though its 
difficulticis and dangers have thus far been concealed by the con- 
spicuous success which has attended their efforts. That enterprise is 
nothing less than the management and guidance of one of the most 
extensive and &r-reaching revolutions recorded in history. It involves 
the radical change of the ideas and institutions of a vast population 
which has already got ideas and institutions to which it is deeply 
attached. The only chance of^ conducting this revolution to a good 
end is by unity of action and policy, communicated from a central 
authority to a small number of picked local officers, the central and 
local authorities being supported by a military force sufficient to give 
them practically undisput^ executive power, and the action of the 
whole body being regulated by known laws impartially administered. 
By these means the tremendous change now in progress may be 
carried out in a quiet, orderly, gradual way, with what specific results 
no one can foretell, but it may be hoped with good ones, unless the 
ideas on w,hich all our European civilisation is based are essentially 
wrong. Ifj however, the authority of the Government is once mate- 
rially relaxed, if the essential character of the enterprise is misunder- 
stood and the delusion that it can 4)e carried out by assemblies 
representing the opinions of the nartives is admitted, nothing but 
failure, anarchy, and ruin can be the result. 

These views may deserve eloquent repudiation, they may be 
essentially < shallow, short-sighted, and dangerous,’ but 1 cannot 
see why they deserve such epithets. At all events they are not 
those of a swaggering bully, in which light they seem to be re- 
garded by men worthy of the greatest respect, and whom I per- 
sonally have every reason, both in the past and in the present^ to like 
and esteem. 
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One word more. Sir Arthur Hobhouse prefaces the passage which 
I quoted at ilie b^inuing of this article by asking ^ Shall we abandon 
the noble principles of government which hafe animated our states- 
men for more than half a^.cfentury?’ The principles to which he 
refers are principles in which I cordially agree, though I do not say 
that 1 agree with the whole of the passages which he quotes. I 
should repudiate quite* as earnestly as he, or as our great prede- 
cessor in office, Lord Macaulay, the notion that Europeans in India 
should practically be subject to no law at all ; that India should be 
treated as a prey to be used for. the purpose of providing salaries 
for English officials, or a revenue to be distributed amongst English 
shareholders or applied in aid of English taxation ; and that the great 
object of our government there should be to strengthen the chains 
which the country was bound for those purposes. ^obld call 
such a policy not only short-sighted and dangerous, but infamous. 
It is no doubt true that in this, as in all oth^ things, the great object 
of this nation ought to be its own greatest good ; but wl^t, in this 
matter, is its greatest good ? Not money extorted by violence from 
others, but the natural and legitimate advantages which flow from 
the honourable enterprise of substituting civilisation for barbarism 
throughout a great empire. How it would be if there were & real 
conflict between English and Indian interests I do not consider. I 
insist upon the fact that there i^no such conflict, and that nothing 
could inflict a more deadly injury on India than anything which 
diminished the security of the English '^rule. It is because I hold 
these views as strongly as they can be held that I earnestly protest 
against truckling to popular prejudices and commonplaces, ‘and to 
measures which are of no use except to annoy Europeans and hold out 
all sorts of delusive expectations to natives. 

We hear much of taking the side of the weak against the strong, 
and of the importance of curbing persons tyrannically disposed. It 
would be well to consider who are the weak and who are the strong ? 
Whatever may be the case as regards individual force of cljaracter, or 
talent, or that strength which is given by a good cause, the strong 
here and now are the multitude, the poor, headed as they are by 
those who, as indivictuals, are amongst the strongest of the strong, *and 
who for various reasonEi choose to use their strength for the humilia- 
tion of the class to which they belong and the destruction of the in- 
stitutions under which they have grown up. In the presence of English 
voters and their leaders the EngUsh in India are weak* and helpless, 
the Indian Civil Service is weak and helpless, the strongest and wisest 
man in the country is as helpless, if they differ from him, as a little 
child. It is beyond all question in the power of English popular 
leaders to give full swing to English commonplaces in the government 
of India, to break down the institutions and to throw to the winds 
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theeagpei^ijoe of a century. I fear that if they follow this course they 
will ditcover when it is too kte how diallow, short-sighted, and 
dangrarouB were the smo9th phrases, the plausible viiibuous indignati^Tiff 
and the self-depreciation at the expense of others, which led them 
into it. 

J. F. Stephen. 



RECENT EVENTS IN -IND^A. 


It would be easy to attach an* exaggerated degree of importance to 
the agitation which has recently sprung up in India. Neither Eng- 
lishmen nor natives in India are much accustomed iS political d is- 
cussion. Controversies are not nnfrequently conducted with warmth 
out of all proportion to the magnitude of the interests at stake. 
Further it is to be borne in mind that the Government in India 
labours under great disadvantages in explaining, as also do^ the press 
in discussing, any legislative or executive measures ^ich may be 
under consideration. In politics the only way of getting a truth 
thoroughly understood is to adopt Mr. Cobden’stsystem of repeating 
the same thing in different words over and over again. Thia is 
exactly what the Government of India cannot do. The opportunity 
is wanting. The result is that when a false impression of some policy, 
or an inaccurate description of sortie fact, gets abroad, it is often 
impojteible to arrest the progress of error. ‘ Crescit et auditis aliquid 
novus adjicit auctor.* By the time a tardy contradiction or explana- 
tion comes, the error has taken too deep a hold on the public mind to 
be easily uprooted. 

I do not mean to say that the Anglo-Indian agitation of the last 
few months has been wholly based on a misapprehension of the views 
and intentions of the Government. Far from it. It is, I fear, im- 
possible to deny that a section of the English community in India is 
opposed to the policy which has been pursued in India by a succes- 
sion of Viceroys and of Secretaries of State, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, and which has always been supported by the leading 
members of the Anglo-Indian services. On the other hand, I Jiave 
little doubt that the oppositiompf many moderate inen, both in Eng- 
land and India, to the policy of the present Government is largely 
due to misapprehension of the nature of that policy. 

The most prominent cause of discontent amongst the English 
community in India is the introduction into the Legislative Council 
of a Bill which, iT it becomes law, will allow European British sub- 
jects throughout India to be tried for criminal oflfences by native 
magistrates and judges possessed of i^ertain qualifications. 

I do not propose to discuss fully the merits or demerits of this 
Bill. It would be diflBcult to add anything to the arguments for 
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and agamst the measure which are already before the public. 
Moreover, I do not believe^ that the real causes of the present dis- 
content are to be found within the four comers of this Bill. My 
observations on this subject will, therefore, be confined to a few 
specific points. " 

Frequent exception has been taken to ‘a remark made by Mr. 
Ilbert to the effect that the present position of the native members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service is ‘ anomalous.’ The opponents of 
the Bill invite the Grovemment to abandon first principles and to 
discard logical reasoning, whilst in the same breath it is urged with 
inexorable but highly inconsistent logic that the principles on which 
this Bill is based must necessarily lead to the appointment of a 
native of India to be Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief, &c. The thin 
end of the wedge fallacy, which has done yeoman’s service to the 
Tory party in many a past political discussion in England, is brought 
forward with tedious iteration in order to show that, if once any 
anomaly -whatsoever in the Indian body politic is removed, it will be 
impossible to stop short in a carrier of revolutionary change until the 
greatest anomaly in India — namely, the government of the country 
by Englishmen — ceases to vex the mind of the political purist and 
visionary. This argument may serve to give point to the speech of 
a political partisan, but it is so little deserving of serious considera- 
tion that I must apologise for the commonplaces by which alone it 
can be refuted. The full application of this principle is obviously 
impossible in any country save on the assumption in an extreme 
degree that whatever is is right, and that the only safeguard against 
revolutionary change is absolute political stagnation. We are here, 
in fact, brought face to face with the difference which distinguishes 
the Conservative from the Moderate Liberal habit of thought in 
politics ; the former, in the fear that the ills be knows not of may be 
worse than those he now bears, preferring to stare super antiquaa 
vias, the latter holding that timely reform and a process of gradual 
political evolution are the best safeguards against excessive and 
violent change. Not the least beneficent measures which have 
passed into law, whether in England or India, during the present 
<^ntuiy, have been those which have had for their object the rectifi- 
cation of anomalies in the sense of removing disqualifications to per- 
form certain functions, or to exercise certain rights of citizenship. 
Anomalies exist, and must continue to exist, in India as elsewhere, 
and perhaps more in India than elsewhere; but this scarcely fur- 
nishes a sufficient ground for the perpetuation of every anomaly. 
It often happens that some particular law or institution is in practice 
perfectly defensible in spite of its anomalous character ; but when, 
as in this case, the anomaly takes the form of a privilege conferred 
upon some special class, it appears to me that the burden of justify- 
ing its continuance rests with those in whose favour the privilege is 
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created. If 1 thought, as a great manj Euglishmen in India honestly 
think, that any injustice would be done to European British subjects 
by passing this Bill, I should be the first to defend the existing law 
in spite of its anomalous character. But as* I think — ^in common 
with a mmority numerical!/ weak but strong in point of authority^ 
that adequate safeguards* can be provided against the perpetration of 
any injustice, I am in favour of the Bill. In a few .years a law of 
this sort will become a necessity, and it is no disadvantage, but, on 
the contrary, an incidental advantage, that it should remove one of 
the many anomalies of the administrative^system of India. 

It has been urged that if this Bill becomes law it will exercise a 
deterrent effect on the investment of British capital in India. * The 
application of English capital to the growth and manufacture of tea, 
indigo, &c., in India is not an unmixed benefit to the country. 
Lord Salisbury, ^hen Secretary of State in 1865, truly remarked, in 
writing to Lord Lawrence, that ‘ the way in which English agents 
unwatched are apt; to maltreat natives is a material ar^^oment in 
the question of encouraging private, enterprise,’ and a*^fiiilar view 
was expressed by Lord Lawrence himself.^ But the obvioiu advan- 
tages of affording every legitimate encouragement to the investment 
of British capital in India greatly predominate over the disadvantages. 
I should certainly be the last to say anything in depreciation of 
those advantages. During my tenure of office in India I have done 
all in my power to facilitate the flow of English capital to India, and 
it is, perhaps, sometimes forgotten that less than two years ago Lord 
Bipon’s Government, in the teeth of strong native opposition, passed 
a Bill having for its object the relaxation of the law previously* regu- 
lating the incidents connected with the employment of labour in the 
tea districts of Assam. That the reckless statements which have been 
made as regards the general drift of Lord Bipon’s policy may, for a short 
while, exercise an effect in the direction of discouraging the invest- 
ment of English capital in India, is within the bounds of possibility. 
But that the operation of the Bill itself, if it becomes law, will have 
any such effect I utterly disbelieve. Capital, it is said, is* sensitive, 
which is true enough. It is also not sentimental. I venture to 

predict that, if this Bill beeches law, the lucrative nature of thi 

• • 

* Life of Lord Lawrenoe^voX.n. pp. /)02, ooO. The following remarks by Mill 
(^On Bepreeentative Gover7i,ment, p. 136) are worth quoting in connection with this 
argument : — * If there be a fact to which sdl experience testifies, it is that when a 
oountiy holds another in subjection, the individuals of the ruling people who resort 
to the foreign country to make their fortunes are of all others those who most need 
to be h^d under powerful restraint. They are always one of the chief difficulties of 
the Government. Armed with the ;prestigc and filled with the scornful overbearing- 
ness of the conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by absolute power, 
without its sense of responsibility. Among a people like that of India, the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities aro*not enough for the effectual protection of the 
weak against the strong. ... It seems to them monstrous that any rights of tlic 
natives should stand in the way of their smallest pretensions.’ 
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investment will remain, as heretofore, tile sole test in deciding the ques- 
tion of whether English capital will, or will not, flow to India« I should 
be Ek>ri7 to think thatj. in order to attract English capital to India, it 
v^is necessaiy to veto any reform having for its object the improvement 
of the condition of the natives. I do not believe that the adoption 
of such a course is necessary. If it were* necessary, it would then 
become an open question whether the advantages of attracting English 
capital were^ot beiqg purchased at too dear a price. 

It has been urged that, independently of the merits of the ques- 
tidn, the Bill should, on grounds of expediency, be withdrawn, lliis 
argument is frequently stated in the following manner : — Either the 
measure is one of slight importance, in which case it is not worth 
passing in the face of so strong an opposition, or the arguments 
advanced against* it are well-founded, in which case it stands con- 
demned on its o>vn merits. The dilemma is ingenious, but it is not 
unanswerable. 

It readily be admitted that the Government miscalculated 
the degree of opposition which this Bill would excite. It may also 
be admitted that no question of personal dignity should stand in the 
way^. of the withdrawal of the Bill, should it appear desirable, on 
public grounds, that it should be withdrawn. But it appears to me 
highly desirable, on public ground^*, that, whatever alterations may 
be made in the details, the essential principle of the Bill should be 
passed into law. Intrinsically the Bill is, in thy opinion, a matter of 
secondary importance. Owing to adventitious causes, it has been 
magnified into a matter of first-rate importance. It has unfortunately 
become the battle-ground upon which the issue has to be fought of 
whether India is for the future to be governed according to the terms 
of the Queen’s Proclamation and in the spirit which in the long run 
can alone commend itself to Parliament and public opinion in Eng- 
land, or whether a retrograde and anti-native policy is to be adopted. 
There are probably a large number of natives in India who scarcely 
know that this Bill has ever been introduced, and who would not be 
affected in one way or the other were it withdrawn. There are also 
a very few educated natives who have advocated the withdrawal of 
the Bill. But I feel assured that the mass of the natives who take 
an intelligent interest in politics, and whose number is increasing 
daily, would regard the withdrawal of this Bill as an outward and 
visible sign that the moderate views of the best Anglo-Indian states- 
men, past and present, were for the future to be subordinated to those 
of the extreme anti-native section of the European community. The 
natives have always taken an interest in the Bill. As, however, 
the full significance of the European agitation developed itself, and 
as it became clearer that that agitation was directed, not only against 
the particular measure under discussion, but against the general 
poliey which, for many years past, has been adopted in India, thej 
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have naturally enough attached a &r greater importance to the Bill 
becoming law. . . 

Under these circumstances T think that it would be a grave 
political error to withdraw ti^e. Bill. It is alio to be borne in mind 
that as education advances the time may come when the natives will 
demand concessions which it will possibly not be in the true interest 
of the country that the Crovernment should grant. Jean conceive 
no worse political lesson to teach the natives of India than that an 
agitation such as that which has been recently ^witnessed on the part 
of the Europeans should be successful. Some allowance must also 
be made for the excited state or feeling amongst the Europeans 
themselves. The Lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal warned the Govern- 
ment on March 9th that the agitation against the Bill would not 
rapidly subside. I believe this warning to be well-founded. •Never- 
theless I have Joo good an opinion of my countrynien in India 
not to think that before three or four years have elapsed they 
will be grateful •to the Government which, in spite ^f much 
obloquy, insisted upon solving tho^ present difficulty, •"rather than 
leaving it to be solved, as it inevitably would have to be, a few years 
hence. , 

I say that the difficulty will certainly have to be solved in a few 
years, for I have as yet seen no adequate answer to the argument 
which was stated by Lord Kipon jn the following terms : — 

It is surely clear t hat though there is not at the present moment an irresistible 
necessity for introducing this measure, as Lord Lytton’s system devclopes, an irre- 
sistible necessity will arise. AVhen you have one-sixth of the Civil Service 
composed of natives, it will be impossible to [maintain the present res^iction. 
Therefore what we had to consider was — is it better to wait until this necessity 
becomes overwhelming and irresistible, or is it better to introduce the system 
now ? 

That is a question which undoubtedly admits of two answers. It 
is always difficult in politics to decide whether it is wiser to anticipate 
a difficulty, or to await a solution until the difficulty has become a 
burning question. Englishmen generally prefer the lattSr course, 
because they are accustomed to it. The difficulties of Parliamentary 
Government are so great that few Ministers will ever take up af 
difficult question unfil^ it is forced upon their attention. The con- 
sequence is that a reform is often so long delayed as to prevent its 
producing a full measure of beneficial results when it is ultimately 
effected. As India is necessarily debarred from the benefits of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, there can be no reason why it should not reap 
whatever advantages are incidental to a despotic form of government, 
and one of those advantages is that it is sometimes possible and desir- 
able to anticipate a difficulty and solve it before it has attained 
considerable dimensions. I have, therefore, always thought, in Lord 
Bipon’s words, that it would be ‘ wiser to introduce the measure now 
VoL. XIV.— No. 80. Q Q 
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^adually, cautiously, and tentatively, than to wait till the change is 
forced upon us by necessity, and the powers which are now to be 
given only to a few men have to be given suddenly to a veiy much 
larger number of natiVe civil servants.' A fortiori, I am of that 
opinion now that the question has once been raised. If the difficulty 
be now solved, the bad feeliqg t© which recent discussions have given 
rise will, it may reasonably be hoped, gradually subside. If it be not 
solved, the whole thing will have to be gonS through again, and, 
instead of looking back upon a difficulty which has been overcome, 
both Grovernment and the public will look with anxiety to a burning 
question in the future. Hence tlfe dilemma to which I have alluded 
abovfe may be rebutted thus : — If the Bill be withdrawn, natives 
must be either excluded from the Covenanted Civil Service, or, at 
all events, the number of natives who, under existing rules, will enter 
the service fnust be largely diminished; or if this be not done, the 
Bill must, as a matter qf administrative necessity, be passed in a few 
years. The adoption of the first course would require the assent of 
ParliamenV,*' and it is improbable that this assent would be obtained. 
The adof)tion of the second course would merely postpone the settle- 
ment of the questipn, and would certainly enhance the difficulty of 
dealing with it when a solution could no longer be deferred. On 
every ground, therefore, it appears to me undesirable to withdraw the 
Bill. 

f- 

I am aware that the argument based on the necessity of passing 
the Bill sooner or later will carry little weight in India. 

The truth is (as Lord Ripon said), that tho opposition to this Bill is, in reality, 
not so •much an opposition to this particular measure as an opposition to thts 
declared policy of I’arliaraeiit about the admission of nalives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service. That policy has been a deliberate policy ; it commenced many years 
ago, and has been enforced steadily from time to time. It is not a policy of ray 
invention, or of the invention of the present Government at home or here ; it is t he 
policy of Parliament. 

There^cafi be little doubt that the view thus expressed by Lord 
Eipon is correct. Abundant evidence might be adduced to show that 
Englishmen in India would not have been so much excited about 
ibis particular Bill had it not been the last of a series of measiures 
which many of £hem have for some, time watclied with unconcealed 
annoyance. There is good reason to believe that the admisskm of 
natives to the Covenanted. Civil Service and to the Bench of the 
High Court were both very unpopular measures \vith a large body of 
Europeans. 

I think that the rules framed by Lord Lyttob^ in 1879, under 

> These rules were frazped by Lord Lyttou’s Government, but the system origin^; 
ally proposed by Lord Lytton for the admission of natives to app<wtments fpwerly, 
held jby the Covenanted Civil Service differed very widely from that eventually 
introduced under instructions from Lord Oranbrook. 
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which natives are admitted to appointments formerly reserved for 
the Covenanted Civil Service^ are open to* many of the criticisms 
•which have been advanced against them, ^ut whatever be the 
merits or demerits of these pafticular rules, it is certain that they , 
were framed in pursuance of an Act of Parliament ; ^that they could 
not be abrogated without the consent* of Parliament; and that, 
although possibly no objections might be entertained* to some suit- 
able modifications being made in the method appointment, it is 
improbable that Parliament would consent to any changes virtually 
involving a repeal of the Act of 1870, which, as is stated in the 
preamble to its 6th section, was intended to provide ‘additional 
facilities for the employment of natives of India, of proved merit 
and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India? 

I do not propose to discuss fully Lord Lytton's rules of \879, but 
I should wish to say something as regards tlie general question of the 
employment of natives. A considerable section of the European 
community in India is strongly opposed to any extension- of the 
policy of governing India through native agency, and considers that 
the Government has already gone too far in the direction of employing 
such agency. On the other hand, many people in England frequently 
urge the Government, on grounds of policy and economy, to extend 
largely the [sphere of employment for natives. I am confident that 
many of those who, in England, press for the more extended employ- 
ment of natives, are not aware of whaf has aheady been done in this 
direction. 

The following table has been constructed with the object of show- 
ing all branches which were directly engaged in the government or 
administration of the country at the commencement of the year 
1882, but not such as were concerned with its moral and material 
development, or rendering service to the commxmity on payment. 
Thus, Police, Forests, Political, Jails, and Begistration have been 
included. On the other hand, Public Works, Mints, Telegraphs, 
Education, Survey, Post Office, and some other miscellaiieous offices, 
had been excluded. 


NsLtloua]it3' 

. 

('(ivsciaiited 

Uncovonanted 

. 

Total • 

Europeans 



1,197 

2,058 

Natives . 

• ^ 

12 

2,012 

’ 1 

2,024 

Total . . 

• i 

873 

3,200 

. 4,082 


It will be seen that the number of Europeans and natives 
-employed was about equal. The Covenanted Service consisted almost 
entirely of Europeans. The Uncovenanted Service consisted of about 
two-thirds natives. Under existing rules the Covenanted Servioe 
will, in course of time, consist of at most five-sixths Europeans and 

Q Q 2 
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at least one-sixth natives, whilst the number of natives^ in the 
Unoovenanted Service will considerably inorease. 

Such, therefore, are the facts of the case. 1 hope that, for the 
present at all events, no considerable concessions will be made either 
to those who would alter the rules in* the direction of excluding, 
natives, or to those who would (liter them in the sense of their more 
extended employment. I am not speaking here of alterations in 
detail. As l^have already said, I think the rules under which the 
so-called ‘ Statutory Civilians ’ are appointed are open to criticism,, 
and I should be glad to see them amended. What I mean is that I 
hope no radical change of system will be made for a considerable 
time. I am not at all prepared to say that the rules under which 
natives are now admitted into the Grovernment service, whether 
Covenanted or Upcovenanted, are too liberal, but I think that they 
are quite liberal enough for the present moment. What is now 
required is that, so far as their essential principles are concerned, 
they should be left alone, and their operation watched before any 
further clianges are contemplated. I do not think it would, for some 
years to ‘come at all events, be wise to reduce the European staff in 
India to a greater extent that it will be reduced under the operation of 
the existing rules, and I am strongly of opinion that it would be false 
economy to reduce the pay of European members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The pay of Europeans in India is no doubt high, 
judged by the standard of the salaries given fof analogous services in 
Europe. But the question is simply one of demand and supply. If 
a competent official can be obtained to do a certain work in India for 
say Ejs. 500 a month, there is no reason whatever why he should be 
paid one rupee a month more. But if a competent official cannot be 
obtained /or Rs. 500 a month, then the Government must either fall 
back upon the ranks of those who are incompetent or pay a higher 
sum. Now it is simply impossible at present, and for many genera- 
tions, at all events, it will be impossible, to govern India without a. 
European agency. If Europeans are necessary, it is of the highest 
importance that they should be competent men — that is to say, that 
they should have good constitutions, that they should be honest, and 
lat least of good average ability. These qualities cannot be obtained 
unless the G-overhment chooses to pay for thein. An Indian career^ 
possesses less attraction than is often supposed. The work of admini- 
stration in India is so difficult that it requires the cream of our 
schools and colleges to carry it on efficiently. Yet without under- 

A ‘ native of India * is defined by 33 Via c. 3, sec. 6 as ‘ any person bom and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resi- 
dent in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only.* Under the 
rules framed by Lord Lytton’s Government in 1879 natives of India ^one are gene- 
rally to bo appointed to tfie Uncovenanted Service. But, in the case of the following 
departments, viz., Opium, Salt, Cnstoms, Sun'eys, Mint, Public Works, and Police, the 
rule is not made absolute. 
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rating the talents of those who how enter the Covenanted Civil 
Service, it may be doubted whether that servioe presents sufficient 
advantages to attract the best men of the risjng generation. It is 
notorious, moreover, that, in •spite of high pay and very interesting 
work, it is difficult to get competent men in middle life to accept 
those high appointments which are “generally given to men outside 
the ranks of the Indian services. Further, the economy to be 
effected by substituting native for European agency is often much 
overrated. It is impossible to substitute Uncovenanted native for 
Covenanted European agency, and,^unless,this be done, the saving is 
at most only one-third of the salary enjoyed by the European. I do 
not, therefore, believe in the possibility at present of effecting any 
large economies by employing natives in the place df Europeans. 
Indeed I am confident that the only direction in which anjr consider- 
able economies in India are possible is in cuttii\g down military 
expenditure. I do not mean to say that the strength of the army 
should be reduced! On the contrary, I think it would be in the 
‘highest degree undesirable to reduce the strength of £he army, 
whether European or native, by a single man. But I have no doubt 
that the cumbersome administrative machinery of the Indian army 
might be so recast as to effect a considerable saving, whilst at ijie 
same time its efficiency might be improved. 

I will now allude to one or two minor questions which have con- 
tributed to the present agitation. THe first of these is the reduction 
of the pay of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta. 

A Committee, which sat in 1880 at the India Office, recom- 
mended, inter alia^ that the pay of the High Court Judges of 
Calcutta should be reduced from Es. 50,000 to Es. 43,200 a year, 
the latter being the amount of salary received, after deducting con- 
tribution to pension, by the Civilian Judges of the High Courts of 
Bombay and Madras. Lord Cranbrook approved of this proposal, 
and consulted the Government of India upon it. The reply, which 
was sent after Lord Eipon had succeeded Lord Lyttoh as Viceroy, 
was in a sense adverse to the change. On the matter being twice 
referred to Lord Hartington, he adhered to his predecessor’s opinion. 
The question really ^at issue as whether competent Judges can* be 
obtained for Es. 43,200 a year. » If this question can be answered in 
the affirmative, I see no reason why they should receive Es. 50,000 a 
year. Two successive Secretaries of State have been of opinion that 
a salary of Es. 43,200 a year affords an adequate guarantee of com- 
petence. Some other high authorities are of a contrary opinion. I 
do not Assess sufficient knowledge of the subject to justify my enter- 
taining any strong opinion about it. 

Another circumstance which caused much discontent amongst the 
European community in India was the appointment of Mr. B^esh 
Ohunder Mitter, the senior Puisne Judge, to officiate as Chief Justice 
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of the High Court of Calcutta during the temporary absence of Sir 
Biic^ard Garth. When^ this matter mg luxder the consideration of 
the Government of India I was opposed to Mr. Bomeah Chunder 
Mitter being passed over merely on tibe ground that he was a native. 
I have seen no reason to alter my opinion since. Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Mitter performed *his duties in the presence of many hostile 
critics, and may feel assured that, had those duties not been 
properly performed, any shortcomings would have been brought to 
light. No one, however, so far as I know, has ventured to impugn 
the conduct of Mr. Bomesh Chunder Mitter whilst he acted as Chief 
Justice. He has fully justified the confidence which the Government 
placed in him. 

The term ‘ Native of India ’ is defined in the Act of 1870 in such 
a manner as to include Eurasians, and in some cases pure Europeans. 
Certain appointments are guaranteed annually by the Government 
to the students from the Engineering College at Boorkee and else- 
where. . 

In AUgilst 1876 the Secret^iy of State (Lord Salisbury) wrote to 
the Government of India in the following terms : — 

Without going so far as to say that the higher classes of these Colleges (i,e, the 
ludicfu Engineering Colleges) should he dosed to persons of European parentage, 
I have no difficulty in adopting the conclusion that tlie education of such^tudents 
should as far as possible be made self-supporting , if this is not already the case, and 
that the guarantee of appointments tin the public service should in the future he 
wholly reserved to such students as are natives of India. 

There can be no doubt that the operation of tlie rules in these 
Colleges, which I need not describe in detail, was such as to place 
natives of India, in the ordinary sense of the term, at a considerable 
disadvantage. In Msiy 1880, therefore, Lord Cranbrook again drew 
attention to the subject : — 

The operation (he said) of the Thomason College has been to add to the 
strength of the Europeans in the Department rather than to increase the propor- 
tion of native members. It is plain that this tendency should he at once an*ested, 
and I must accordingly request that, in so far as may he consistent with pledges 
already given, no engineering appointment he hencei’orth guaranteed to any but 
•naijves at either the Thomason or any other {Indian (’ollege; and also that no 
European, other than Loyal Engineer officers, he granted such appointments with- 
out the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 

In July 1882 the Government of India asked Lord Hartington 
whether they had understood rightly the instructions of his prede- 
cessor, and whether it was intended, for the purposes of the present, 
argument, to use the term ‘Native of India' in the ordinary, md not 
in the statutory, senses The reply was in the affirmative. An order 
giving effect to these instructions wss issued in November 1882. 
The matter is intrinsically of no greni importance, for in 1884 the 
number of guaranteed appointments available in all India will only 
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be eight, and in 1885 it will only be six.^ Nevertheless I think the 
grievance of the Europeans and Eurasians on this subject is one which 
deserves careful consideration, and I hope, that means will be found 
for satisfying their demands,* whilst, at the same time, it may be 
found possible to remove tlie disadvantages under which the pure 
Asiatic undoubtedly labdured prior fo 1882. 

I now turn to the ^discussion of a question which is.intrinsioally of 
greater importance tl\an any of those to which I have ^o far alluded. 
1 mean the extension which has recently been given to the policy of 
Local Self-Government. 

It would be easy to show that iocal Self-Government, in one form 
or another, has existed in India from a remote period, and, further, 
that it has always been the policy of the best Anglo-Indian statesmen 
to encourage the natives of India to take part in the management of 
their own affaixs. Lord Lawrence said (Resolution ot August 31,^ 
1864):— 

• 

The people of llils country are perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs. The municipal feeling is de«|>ly rooted in them. , , ."Holding the 
position we do in Tndiii, every view of iiuty and policy should induce'us to leave 
as much as possible of the business of the country to be^done by the people, by 
means of funds raised by tbcmselves, and to confine ourselves to doing those things 
which must he done Ijy the Govtaiiment, and to influencing and directing, in a 
general way, all the movements of the social luachiue. This policy has been 
shown to be in accordance with that of liord W. I3enti rick’s and Lord Auckland’s 
Governments. Lord Crflining’s GovernmeiiV attempted to give practical effect to 
it, &c. 

The .credit of taking a great step forward in the direction of giving, 
practical effect to the policy of Local Self-Government belengs to 
Lord Mayo and his colleagues. I need not describe the main features 
of Lord Mayo’s policy. They must be well-known to all who take an 
interest in Indian affairs. I wish, however, to make one remark 
about that policy. It has been stated that all Lord Mayo had in 
view was to effect certain reforms in the financial administration of 
the country. That view appears to me to be incoitect. In the 
Resolution of December 14, 1870 (para. 23) the following passage, 
which was written by Lord Mayo himself, occurs : — 

• 

But, beyond all this, there is *a greater and wider object in view. Lccol’ 
interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success in the management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local public works. The 
operation of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford oppor- 
tunitifis for the development of Self-Government, for strengthening municipal , 
institutions, and for the association of natives and Europeans to a greater extent 
than heretofore in tlje administration of affairs, 

‘When the quinquennial contracts concluded between the Imperial ; 
and Provincial Governments in 1876-77 expired, it became my dutjr 

* Of these, three ore for the Boorkeo College, and the other three for the rest of 
India. 
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to scibiBiit to the Crovemment proposals as to the terms upon vhioh they 
ehould be renewed. On August 24, 1881, after dealing with certain 
finatunal details, upon which I need not now ‘dwell, 1 wrote as 
follows: — • 

There is, however, another vejty important question which is intimately con- 
nected with the general scheme for the decentralisation of finance, namely, the 
development of Local Self-Government. Allusion wits prominently made to this 
point in the 23pd parag;raph of the Resolution of December 1,4, 1870. A 
very great step in advance was made when, in 1870, India was no longer considered 
as a single unit for the purposes of financial administration, but was to a certain 
extent split up into different Provinces. Theso Provincial units, however, are still 
very large. What I think is noAv required is to take a further step in the direction 
originally indicated by Lord Mnyo. We have already decentralised our financial 
administration th a certain extent. We should now endeavour to do something 
towards deprovincialisipg it, if I may employ such a term. We should seek to 
entrust certain * branches of revenue and expenditure to locp,l bodies, such as 
Boards and Committees, who will deal with a much smaller unit than that of the 
Province. The question is one of some difficulty; neither have we at present 
eufflcient information to deal with it thoroughly. All I would propose to do at 
present would he to embody in our Retolution some remarks on the general prin- 
ciples involved, and invite opinions on the question, 

ft " 

The Government adopted my suggestions. The result was the 
issue of the Resolution of September 30, 1881. That Resolution is 
couched in the most orthodox official, language. It does not contain 
a phrase or allusion which could be characterisdd by Lord Salisbury 
as a * catchword of cosmopolitan rhetoric.^ 

Lord Mayo’s policy was not, in the first instance, popular. It 
was, on the contrary, viewed with dislike and suspicion. It was 
considered, even by many of the natives themselves, as too advanced 
for the requirements of the country. It was only a small minority 
who recognised the wisdom of Lord Mayo’s statesmanlike action. 
There was not one word in the Resolution of September 30, 1881, 
more calculated to excite political agitation than Lord Mayo’s 
Resolution of *1870, yet the manner in which the two Resolutions 
were received presented a marked contrast. The utterances of the 
Native Press, and the numerous addresses which were presented to 
the Yiceroy in the course of his autumn tour, abundantly proved 
that the apathy of T 870 had, to a great extent, disappeared ; that the 
substantial benefits of Lord Mayo’s policy were appreciated, and that 
the moment had arrived for a further extension of that policy. 
Neither was approval of the Resolution confined to the Native Press. 
So far as I know, not a single English newspaper, except the Calcutta 
Englishman^ criticised it unfavourably. The Times of Indian the 
Bombay Gazette, the Calcutta Statesman, and the Pioneer — that is 
to say, the four best English papers ip India — all supported the 
gene:^ lines of the policy indicated in the Resolution. 
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There wasT only one way to explain the difference between the 
public feeling of 1870 and that which was*evoked inl881. Sir John 
and General Straobey in their recent excell^t work— which should 
be in the hands of every one who wishes to Imow the facts of Indian 
finance as distinguished from the fiction which so often passes in their 
place' — said that ‘ the ’England of Queen Anne was hardly more 
different from the England of to-day, than the India, of Lord Ellen- 
borough from the India of Lord fiipon.’ ® TJius the progress of 40 
years in India was compared to that of about 180 years in England. 
I do not think the comparison is^ strained. The decade which had 
elapsed since the issue of Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870 had 
produced a change in the political atmosphere of India such as 
iihose whose Indian experience is of an eaiiier date can^erha'ps hardly 
appreciate. • • 

About the same time as tlie Resolution of Septemljer 30, 1881, 
was issued, detailed information was calleifor with respect to the 
■existing Municipal system in India. The result showed that 
Municipal Committees were in existence in most of the principal 
and in a few of the smaller towns, and that in every province there 
was legal power to allow the appointment oi Members of these 
Committees by election. It appeared, however, that there were 
.great differences between the practice prevailing in different pro- 
vinces in regard to elections. In some the elective system had been 
largely introduced.* In the NortW- Western Provinces it was in 
operation in 73 out of 81 Municipalities, and in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 58 out of 62. In others it had been applied to a very 
limited extent. In Bengal, apart from Calcutta, there were only three 
elective Municipalities, In Bombay election had been introduced 
nowhere except in the City of Bombay itself, where it had worked 
very successfully. It was difficult to discover any reason for these 
variations of practice except the varying inclinations of different 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. 

After the whole of the information obtained had been fully consi- 
dered, the Resolution of May 18, 1882, was issued, fn framing 
that Resolution two main questions had to be considered, viz,, 
(^l)what extension should be given to the principle of election in 
the selection of the Members ^f Municipalities and Local Boards ; 
and (2) in what manner Government control over those bodies should 
be exercised. 

With regard to election in Municipalities, it was determined 
^ give substantial effect to the legislation of 1873. But no unbend- 
ing general ruleVas laid down that the elective system should be 
introduced everywhere irrespective of local circumstances. 


• The Fimneee and PMie Worls of Indian p. 7. 
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'Tli« GoTernor^GeneriJ in Council (it was said) does not leqtiiie the adopition 
of the s^irs^m of election in all poses, though that is the (system which he hopes will 
ultimately prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now 
as ^dely as local circumstances will permit. Election in some form or other 
should be generally introduced in towns of argr considerable size, but may be 
extended more cautiously and gradually to the smaller municipalities. 

In rural districts the Government wished to proceed much more 
gradually and^cautiously than in towns. 

Turning to the question of Government control, it is to be 
observed that hitherto it has been the practice that the chief execu- 
tive officer of each district* should be the Chairman of the Munici- 
palitfes and Local Boards within his jurisdiction, and should exercise 
a complete control over their proceedings. Sir Donald McLeod in a 
memorandum written in 1861 said: — 

« e 

T(i give the people a real interest in the arrangements * contemplated it is 
abaolutely essential they* should be given a large discretion in the matter of 

expenditure. To work any practical use out of the people, they should not con- 
tinue ever fo te treated as children cOr imbeciles. ... No Government official 
ought to be associated with them in their, deliberations, or allowed to interfere in 
any way with their nomhintion , . . In short, the municipal body should be. as 
regards essentials, really independent, so far as tlie inteiferenco of our offidals 
goes, *If, however, we begin, as we have been wont to do, from the top instead of 
from tlie bottom — /.c. nominate a council of men of rank and consideration, and 
then descend to details as best we may — tl\^^ whole tJiing will become a sham and 
n delusion ; and still more so, if we ansociate our own officers with them in their 
proceedings, wheth<?r deliberative or executive. 

I do not mean to say that the Indian Civil Service generally 
entertitins the views held by Sir Donald McLeod. Far from it. 
That Service constitutes a bureaucracy of which any country may 
well be proud. But the tribute of admiration which may justly be 
paid to the excellent work done by the Indian Civil Service should 
not blind us to the faults which are inherent in all bureaucracies. 
The most conspicuous of those faults is a jealousy of allowing non- 
officials to^take any part in the administration of the country. But 
if Sir Donald McLeod’s views are not shared by the majority of the 
Indian Civil Service, they certainly are shared by some of the most 
eminent men of, that Service. Thufe Sir Chq^rles Aitchison, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, said that He was ‘ convinced that 
the ultimate aim of the Government of India is the right one, and 
that we must endeavour gradually to effect a complete separation 
between the functions of the official body and those of the local 
and town boards. The principle to be kept in view was check, not 
dictation. 

In deciding what course to take in respect to the method in 
which control should be exercised over local bodies, the Government 
did not act only upon general considerations, however plain, nor upon 
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abstract arguments, however cogent^ nor yet upon the authority of 
men so eminent as Sir Donald McLeod and' Sir Charles Aitchison. 
The discussions which ensued upon the pubUcation of the Besolution 
of September 30, 1881, gaVe rise to the conviction that one main 
Cause of the comparative failure of the efforts ' hitherto made to 
develop Local Self-Government was to be found in the fact that, 
unless a certain rea^ freedom of action, to which the presence of the 
district officer is, generally speaking, an effectual bar, were secured 
to local bodies, the best men would not come forward to serve on 
them, and that they would become mere shiims, as they have often 
beCb under the system hitherto in force. It was clear that^ if we 
really meant the natives of India to take any substantial part in the 
administration of their own local affairs, it was essential to afford 
them a fair opportunity for learning administrative \joij£, land that 
we must be eontent to see them make mistakes jn order that they 
might be taught by experience the mischievous consequences of 
unsound principles or of slothful neglect of duty. 

Actuated by these considerattons, the Government declared 
that it wished ‘ to see non-official persons acting, wherever practic- 
afcb, as Chairmen of Local Boards.’ But no hard and fast rule was 
laid down. ‘ There may, however,’ the Besolution went on "to. say, 

‘ be places where it would impossible to get any suitable non- 
official Chairman, and there may be districts where the chief execu- 
tive officer must for the present retsfin these duties in his own hand.' 
There never was the least intention of leaving local bodies without 
any official control. The intention was that Government control, 
instead of being exercised, as heretofore, from within the Boards and 
Committees, should, in the more advanced towns and districts, be 
exercised from without. The pressure of the district officer was in 
some cases to be less constant than formerly, but full power of 
interference was reserved in case of real necessity. In a letter 
addressed to the Bombay Government on October 4, 1882, it was 
explained that it was tlie intention of the Government to retain 

all aecessaiy powers for dealing with any Board that failed in its duty— powers 
extending from simple remonstrance up to an absolute, though temporary, super- 
session of the defaulting body, and» of course including §uch intermediate measures 
for the prevention of serious and pe^;0istent neglect of duty as might be determined 
upon in consultation with Local Governments. 

An act for giving effect to the principles embodied in the Eesolu-x^ 
tion of May 18, 1882, has been passed for the Central Provinces. The 
legislation necessary in order to carry out the policy of the Besolution 
in the other pro^nces of India is in progress.® A wide latitude will 

• The Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the Local Self-Goveniment policy are two 
subjects which have no real connection with each other. Nevertheless, the opposition 
to the extension of Local Self-Government may practically be said to date from the 
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be left to Local Governments in respect to the manner of giving 
-effect to the principles of the Resolution of May 18, 1882, in the 
several provinces of Indfa. 

Such are the main facts connected wit^ the policy of Local Self- 
Kjovemment. That policy has been much misunderstood and misre- 
presented. Nevertheless between the Government and some, at all 
events, of its opponents a solid difference of opinion exists which no 
explanations will teiidjbo minimise. 

In the hrst place, all those who hold that whateVr is best admi- 
nistered is best are, naturally enough, opposed to the policy. The 
indictment which Lord Lytton brought against the Government in 
the House of Lords on April 9, 1883, was based on the soundness of 
this maxim. With all deference to so high an authority, I venture 
to think* tl,iat/ the experience of many countries might be cited to 
show the fallacy o£ this principle of government ; and in no country 
is it more fallacious thatf in India. If we had wished to look wholly 
to the administrative, to the neglect of the political, aspect of 
government in India, we should never have let loose the journalist 
and the schoolmaster in the country. Lord Halifax's educational 
despatch of 1854 especially should never have been written. Having 
for .the last twenty-five years at least turned on steam at high 
pressure, it would not now be wise to sit on the safety-valve. It will 
surely be wiser to be content with a relatively slow rate of progress 
and to carry the natives with us rather than to force on the work of 
local administration without their co-operation. The former certainly 
appears to me to be by far the most wisely conservative policy of the 
two. Local Boards and Committees may, in the words of the Resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1882, be very properly and wisely used as ‘instru- 
ments of political and popular education.’ ^ 

Then, again, others will agree with Mr. Seton Karr, who holds 
that, if the policy set forth in the Resolution of May 18, 1882, suc- 
<!eeds, it will not only be ‘ at the cost of much that lends attractive- 
ness to the ^life of a district oflBcer ’ — surely an inconclusive argu- 
ment, even supposing it to be correct — but that ‘ it will seriously 
affect the credit and stability of our dominion and our hold on the 

• t 

« ^ * 

introduction into the Legislative Council of the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill on 
February 2, 1883. The Central Provincjtis Local ;Self-Govcrnment Bill was finally 
passed on January 12, 1883. I make this observation because it has not unfire- 
c^ucntly been represented in India that the Central Provinces Bill, though un- 
objectionable, does not represent tlie original policy of the Government, but rather 
that policy as modified by the recent agitation. A reference to the dates which I 
liave given above is sufficient to prove that this statement is unfounded. 

* This expression has excited much adverse criticism. It was not used for the 
first lime in the Besolution of May 18, 1882. Sir John and General Strachey 
<%peak of municipal institutions as < the first practical step in political education.' 
'{^The Finances and Public WorJts of India, p. 8.) 
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attachment and loyalty of the people.’ ^ My own opinion is that the 
policy will materially increase our hold on ^he attachment and loyalty’ 
of the people, and -I may add that I do not believe that at any former 
time have the natives of India been more atfached to British rule or 
more loyal to the Crown than they are at present# The newspaper 
abuse, of which we have recently heard a good deal, and which is 
much regretted by the best classes of natives, is directed, not against 
the Government, but* against those Europeans who have vilified the 
natives, and whose conduct is, at least, quite as reprehensible as that 
of their extreme opponents. 

But the really strong opposition to the policy of Local Self- 
Government, — and I may add to the policy of Lord Bipon’s adtninis- 
tration generally, — does not emanate from Conservatiws of* the type 
of Lord Lytton or Mr. Seton Karr. The outcry against this Bill must, 
indeed, be regarded as the explosion at last of long pdni?-up discon- 
tent. The Criminal Jurisdiction Bill was tjie spark which fired the 
mine. Local Self-Government and some other acts of Lord Ilipon’e 
administration precipitated tlie explosion, as also did the fact that 
the Liberal party is in power in ^England. Anglo-Indian ‘society is, 
generally speaking, Conservative. But the exjjlosion must in any 
case have taken place before long. It has been preparing for. many 
years, and is due to the resentment felt by a portion of the Anglo- 
Indian community at the philo-native tendencies of a succession of 
Viceroys, Secretaries of State, and Parliaments. Of these tendencies 
the constant pressure kept up to extend the sphere of employment for 
natives is perhaps that which has created the greatest amount of re- 
sentment. To quote one passage only in support of this vjew, the 
Tvdigo Planters' Gazette of May 8, 1883, says : — 

A steady tendency, well-marked and widespread, has set in, not altogether 
with the advent of the present Govermnent, but clearly traceable for years back, 
more or less vrell defined, to legislate for natives, i\:e. 

Two policies are possible in India. The one is the policy of those 
who hate the freedom of the press, who dread the progre^ of educa- 
tion,® and who watch with jealousy and alarm everything which tends,, 
in however limited a degree, to give the natives of India a larger 
share in the management of their own affairs. Oderint dum metuant 
is the watchword of those who favour this policy. 

• Th9 National IterieWf April, 1883, p. 223. 

• I do not know why Sir Fitzjamea Stephen {^The March 1, 1883) included 

the * language lately held as to . . . education ' amongst the sympfoms which allowed 
* a doteimination to try to govern India upon principles inconsistent with the foun- 
dations on which British power rests.’ All that Lord Ilipoii’s Government has done 
is to appoint a Commission to inquire into the matter. It is high time tliat such an 
inquiry was instituted; for, apart from other considerations, I cannot think it is 
politically wise to force on high education, whilst at the same time so little is done 
to temper the ignorance and credulity of the masses. 
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The fine Itoes which Claudian applied to the Roman Empire m<»e 
£tly represent the alternative policy:^ 

Hose est inrgremio victos qii» sola recejiit, 

Humatiumque ganus communi nomine foyit 
Matris, non domimo, ritu ; civesquo Tocavit 
Quos domuit. 

This is the policy of those who have establisKed a free press, who 
have promoted educatidn, who have admitted Datives more and more 
largely to the public service in various forms, and who have favoured 
the extension of Local Self-Grovernment. 

It would be an injustice to the Anglo-Indian community to say 
that the first q{ these two policies finds general favour amongst 
Englishn^en in India. Such is not at all the case. Many officials, 
and no intonsiderable body of unoflBcials, whose views are repre- 
sented in such papers as the Bombay Gazette^ the Times of Indian 
and the Statesman^ are in favour of dealing liberally with the 
natives. 

When there is opposition it frec^uently takes the form of agree- 
ment in the abstract, but disagreement as regards the particular point 
under discussion, on the ground that the reform is premature, that the 
Government is moving too fast, &c. I do not know that any respon- 
sible authority connected with the Government of India wishes to 
move too fast, and especially as regardis Local Self-Government, I do 
not see how, supposing any move was to be made at all, it would have 
been possible to have moved more slowly and cautiously than under 
the plan actually adopted. But, in fact, it will often be found that 
those who adopt this line of argument are averse to any move at all. 
Lord Lawrence never said anything more true than when he wrote to 
Sir Erskine Perry in the following terms: — 

If anything is done, or nttGin])ted to bo done,' to lielp the natives, a general 
howl is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympathy and support 
there. . . . Every one is, in the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such-like 
excellent qualities, but when one comes to apply such principles, so as to afiect 
anybody’s interests, then a cliange comes over them.'® 

‘ But, apart froin those whose moderate opposition is based on the 
undesirability of moving too fast in India, it caiinot be doubted that 
a considerable section of the Anglo-Indian community, especially 
in Bengal, is opposed to the adoption of anything approaching to 
a liberal policy towards natives. The views of this party have 
found expression in speeches such as those delivered ^at the TownhaU 
of Calcutta last February and in the writings of the Englishman 
and other newspapers in Bengal. I give one example in order to 
show the sort of opinions enunciated by this party. A writei^, who 


Life of Lof^ Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 560. 
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has adopted the somewhat inappiopriate pseudonym of ^Britannicus,’ 
says,— . > 

The only people who have any right to India are tlm British. . . . Privileges the 
so-called Indians have which we 4o not begrudge tliem^ privileges which the 
generosity of the British has gratfted them, und for which they ought to be grate- 
ful, instead of clamoufing for,more and abu-yng the British if they do not get what 
they clamour for. • • . 1 have heard much more disloyalty spoken by educated 
than by uneducated natives. This induced me to think that there was some 
truth in Montesquieu’s idea that education, in a despotic Government, is not only 
needless, but injurious, though 1 thought it ungenerous when I first read it. 

One of the stock arguments of this party is that the policy of 
recent Governments, and of the present Government in partifular, 
may be summed up in the cry of ‘ India for the Indians.’ ^ In con- 
sidering this argument everything depends upon what is meant by 
‘India for the Indians.’ If, as is often stated,'- it^iippfies the 
execution of a swies of reforms with the deliberate intention of even- 
tually retiring from India, then all I have to* say is that I have never 
heard of any responsible authority who entertained any such inten- 
tion. All we have to consider now* is whether we shall or, shall not 
adopt the miserable policy of refusing to do anything to elevate the 
condition of the natives of India for fear lest at soAe remote period we 
shall have trained them to govern themselves without our assistance. 

But there is another sense in which the cry of ‘ India for the 
Indians’ has some prfictical significance, and is in entire harmony with 
the creed of the best Anglo-Indian statesmen past and present. I 
mean the sense which implies the recognition of only one standard to 
which the solution of all Indian questions should be referred, and that 
■standard is that every Indian question should be decided with refer- 
ence solely to the true interests of the natives of India. In adopting 
this standard it is not at all to be inferred that we should always do 
what the natives of India wish. Far from it. The adoption of Free- 
trade is a case in point. There are probably very few natives in 
India, and there are not many Anglo-Indians, who believe in the 
^.dvantages of Free-trade so far as India is concerned’.*'^ , They fail 
to grasp the conclusive, but occasionally subtle, arguments which 
prove the fallacy of Protection. We were, however, quite justified in 

” Many passages more violent "ftian that which I have given above might be 
quoted from the newspapfcrs, but I select .from one of the nuracrous letters of 
* Britannicus,’ because those letters have been thought sulliclentl^^ important to bo 
republished. The sentiments expressed by ‘ Britaiinicus ’ have been frequently ap- 
proved by other writers, and may, I think, without injustice be taken to some extent 
as representing generally the opinions of a section of the European community, and 
net those of a single individual. 

is .For ioBtanoe, iho Indigo Planters* Gazette of May 1, 188.% says that the 
Local Self-Government policy is intended * to prepare the way for that time when, 
Ei^land’s mission in tjie East; being accomplished^ she will retire from its H coral 
stiand,*’’’&c.'- ■- . 

” A good deal of abuse which is often tinjiist, afiirVis certainly ungeneroils,lS' not 
unfrequently levelled at the class of educated i^'tEreS 'whom we have ounselves 
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imposing Free-trade on India, because there could not be a shadow of 
doubt that the adoption of that measure was in the true interests of 
the natives of India. ^ 

There are probably few people who would not admit in the- 
alMstract that these principles are sound enough. Sut, as Lord 
Lawrence said, the diflSculties begin when* any question arises of 
putting principles into practice. In practice, no inconsiderable body 
of Englishmen would act upon the principle of ‘ India for the Anglo- 
Indians.’ The real issue which is now at stake is whether this is for 
the future to be the guiding principle of the British Government in 
India, or whether, as heretofore, tfee tine interests of the natives of 
Indm are to be our first consideration. The decision lies, in the first 
instance, with the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, ultimately, with Parliament and public opinion in England.. 
For my own part I think that any compromise with the extreme anti- 
native spirit which has recently developed itself amongst a section of 
the English community in India is neither possible^ nor desirable, and 
that any attempt to reverse the moderate and liberal policy of the 
past would be a grave political error. 

Unquestionably the conduct of that policy will, year by year, 
become more diflScult. No one who watches the signs of the times 
in India with even moderate care can doubt that we have entered 
upon a period of change. The spread of education, the increasing 
influence of a free press, the siAstituting of legal for discretionary 
administration, the progress of railways and telegraphs, the easier 
communication with Europe, and the more ready influx of European 
ideas, are beginning to produce a marked eiTect upon the people. 
New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are being called forth. 
The power of nublic opinion is growing daily. Such a condition of 
affairs is one in which the task of Government, and especially of a 
despotic Government, is beset with diflBculties of no light kind. To 
move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous still. 
The, problem is how to deal with this new-born spirit of progress, raw 
and superficial as in many respects it is, so as to direct it into a 
right course, and to derive from it all the benefits which its develop- 
nlent is capable of ultimately conferring upon the country, and at 
the same time to firevent it from becoming, through blind indiffer- 
ence or stupid repression, a source of serious political danger. It is 
only what ought to be expected by every thoughtful man that after 
fifty years of a free press and thirty years of expanding education, with 
European ideas flowing into the country on every side, and old 
indigenous customs, habits, and prejudices breaking down, changes 

created. 1 should like to say, therefore, that natives of India do not, as many people 
appeu to think, always use.their education in order to make the worse appear the 
better cause. The Liberal^ a newspaper published at Calcutta, and which represents 
the views of the Brahmo Somaj, a highly educated class, has persistently advocated. 
Free-trade principles. 
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should be taking place in the thoughts, the desires, and the alma of 
the intelligent and educated men of the country, which no wise and 
cautious Government can afford to disregard, and to which they 
must gradually adapt their system of administration, if they do not 
wish to see it shattered by fbrces which they have themselves called 
into being, but which they have &iled to guide and control. 


* Kvelyn Baring. 
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CLOUDS OVER ARCADY. 


While turning out a box of cuttings from newspapers a few days ago 
I came upon two letters on the Land Question, one by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevrei the other, ?.n reply, by Sir James Caird, which appeared in 
the Times during, the month of November, 1881. I had forgotten all 
about them, as the larger part of my fellow-creatures have done long 
ago, and because I had forgotten them I read them again. Why had 
I originalfy cut them out and laid them in lavender? On re-perusal, 
it became clear enough why. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had asserted unhesi- 
tatingly of the agricultural labourers that ^ the best labourers have 
been drawn away to the towns, have found employment on the rail- 
ways or have emigrated, and those who remain behind are the less 
intelligent and the least skilful.’ f?ir James Caird had answered, ‘I 
cannot agree with Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that, thdugh their numbers 
have been diminished by the attractions of more lucrative employ- 
ment, they have become less skilful or effective.’ 

It ‘is a great comfort to find two such authorities on the land 
question agreeing upon anything ; for we live in an age when it is 
quite enough for most of us to hear that our next-door neighbour has 
expressed himself decidedly upon any subject — ‘from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter ’ — to feel ourselves impelled to contradict him at all 
liazards. ‘ Madam,’ said a devout polemic to a garrulous Salvationist, 
‘ St. Paul is 'hgainst you ; he suffers not a woman to preach I ’ ‘ Ah ! 

but I differ from Paul there,’ was the prompt rejoinder. Just so. 
We live now not to agree, but to differ. ‘ Confound facts, I don’t 
Relieve ’em,’ enables us all to start fair on the shoreless sea of intel- 
lectual Nihilism. * 

In the letters referred to above, however, we find the eminent 
writers agreeing in one thing — namely, that the numbers pi the agri- 
cultural labourers in this country have diminished. The question at 
which they are at issue is whether, as a class, the labourers have 
deteriorated. I am surprised that Sir James Caird should have 
ventured to make a question of what Mr. Shaw-Lefevre assumes un- 
hesitatingly to be an admitted fact. Np ! I am not surprised — -I am 
surprised at nothing in controversy* Talk about the invention of 
printing or of the steam-engine What are these discoveries when 
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compared with the simplification ^ dialectics which this generation 
has arrived at, whereby a disputant can always out the ground from 
under those who stand upon statistics, by l^lowing their statistics into 
the air with the mighty explosive of a^ flat cohtradiction ? 

We who live apart from the enlightened, w# who moon away 
in our comers, munchii^ our boiled beef and carrots, have a sort of 
suspicion that if the volume of yonder brook were to be seriously 
diminished, we should* find it harder to fill our pitcher with the 
sparkling water that was once dipped up so easily. Sorfiehow the inud 
would be nearer us ; somehow there would be more mud than there 
used to be ; somehow the streaui would be more clouded than of yore. 
But then ‘ an illustration is not an argument,’ and so, when we have 
resorted to it, we are apt to run away from it — we shy^ retire to our 
interior, and, like the parrot, we hold our peace and thfnk the more. 

Here, however, is one admission made by both sides. • The agri- 
cultural labourers in this country have actually diminished in 
numbers within the memory of men, let us say, not yet in their 
dotage; and this numerical falling ^off has come to pas^ while the 
population of the country at large* has increased enormously, and 
while the area of land under tillage has also increased largely. Nor 
is this all. The falling off in the number of the agricultural labourers 
has gone on, spite of the remarkable upward movement in their 
wages, which have increased in a far higher ratio than those of any 
other class. • * « 

Before we begin to discuss the question which the two gentlemen 
have not settled — the question of the effect of this decrease in the 
volume of agricultural labour upon the quality of the supply — it 
seems advisable that we should first attempt to account for so curious 
a phenomenon, and investigate its causes. Though I say causes 
advisedly, yet I never can use the ^ plural without a certain sheepish 
hesitation, and I am fain to tell the reader why. 

In Arcady we have an institution’called^’ievms, when the labourers 
knock off work for awhile, sit under a hedge in compsmy, and make 
pretence of enjoying a social meal. Like Hindoos, they dklike being 
looked at when eating — as most of us do for that matter — but when 
they have done they are open to a talk. It came to pass that I fouud 
myself one day in the midst ot a company who were chewing the cud 
— or, if you prefer it, smoking Iheir] pipes — after the usual consump- 
tion of victuals, and I stopped to talk. Among the company was 
Surly Ben ; and Ben’s confreres looked slyly at him when the parson 
joined them, for Ben has a name to keep up for blunt rudeness to 
all who accost him. He soon got his chance. In the course of our 
rambling talk, one man had asked why a neighbouring vicar had 
barely sixteen shillings week from his cure, while the tithes, were 
collected all the same. ‘ That’s a large question,’ I began, and was 
going to explain, when Surly Ben broke in fiercely, ‘ There ye are 

B B 2 
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agia wi’ your large questious. IVe heerd that lots o’ times when I 
want to gnaw the reason wfapi. Yow keep a talkin’ o’ causes when there 
aint on’y one cause for one thing. You might as* well talk o’ a hog 
having three fathers^ ’ 

Since that day» whenever I have found it necessary to speak of 
causes,! have never been able to forget the hog. And yet Surly 
Ben was wrong ; and for the decrease in the number of our agricul- 
tural labourers more than one cause must be assigned. 

Sir James Caird assigns but one cause, and herein he shows himself 
a supporter of Surly Ben’s dialectic method. He accounts for the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labour market on the simple hypothesis that ^ the 
attractions of more lucrative employment ’ will suflSce to explain it. 
If I could believe that the one and only consideration influencing 
the movements of any class was the consideration of how many shillings 
a week was tb be lost or gained by taking any step in life, I should 
be tempted to despair of^ that class, and in my own mind tabulate 
it as ‘ dangerous.’ Just in proportion as men get to look upon all 
things in heaven and earth as reducible simply to a money value, in 
that proportion do they become degraded, morally, intellectually, 
even physically — th^y are past praying for. It is bad enough to have 
to coT\fess that among our labourers there has sprung up a mean and 
sordid way of talking which they have adopted from their leaders ; 
but I suspect that there is more brag^in it than conviction, and I am 
sure that in Arcady the men are not yet wholly given over to the lust 
of coin pur et simple. Nevertheless it is undeniable that ‘ the attrac- 
tions of mere lucrative employment ’ have to be taken into accoimt. 
The agi;icultural labourer has been drawn away from his village home 
by the attraction of higher wages. This was much more the case ten 
or fifteen years ago than it is now. Then the inflation of our coal 
and iron trade, and the ‘ leaps and bounds ’ of our exports, of which 
we heard so much, produced a demand for labour at prices which 
could not possibly be kept up; and, with the change in the conditions 
of the labour market, wages in the great centres of manufacturing 
industry hstve seriously fallen. Meanwhile the wages of the agricul- 
turist have risen materially. Mr. Gladstone never made a truer remark 
than, when he declared — I forget when or where — that the wages of 
clerks, copyists, and all who live by the pen must inevitably fall lower 
and lower as education becomes general in the community. Every 
year the competition for every stool in a counting-house, and every job 
of copying that has to be done, and every index that has to be made, 
becomes more and more keen. Does any exhausted writer for the 
press want to have a good subject for an article, let me recommend 
him to try his hand at ‘ The Experiences of a Law Stationer ; or, the 
Romance of Twopence^ a Folio.’ 

The mere difference in the weekly earnings of the townsman and 
the villager has certainly been greatly exaggerated, and the attraction 
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of more lucrative employment lias greatly < decreased, and lias a 
tendency to decrease still more. * 

Is there nothing else besides mere moneysthat has drawn, and is 
drawing, the agriculturist tq tBe towns ? When Horace’s steward found 
himself bored to death in the Sabine farm, and begged and prayed to 
be sent to town once more, the poet never said a word about increase 
of pay. There was no question of wages. • 

Banff, whanff, whang, goes the drum, tooth ia tootle the life, 

Oh, a day in the city square, there is no such pleasure in life ! 

That was the steward’s view Cf the case — 

Something to see, hy Bacchus, somtithiiig to hear at least ; 

There the whole day long one’s life Ls a perfect feast ; * 

'While up at a villa one lives, I maintain, no mor^ than a beastf 

• • 

So it was ; it is ! The swains of Arcady liave*a hankering to see 
the big world and^ to move among the massbs. The noise and con- 
flict, the glare and flare, the gas and the shop windows, thejiircus, and 
the crowds, the savoury tit-bits, so toftthsome and succulent, that are to 
be bad for a groat, whose like coflies only rarely from the parson’s lady 
in the village when sickness and old age put forth Iheir special appeal ; 
the cheap trains and the loud talk, the romping and the bundlin*g,*.the 
novelty, the license, the nearness of vice, in which he wlio is so in- 
clined may indulge^ without cofhpunction or fear of rebuke or any 
sense of shame ; these are the things that attract far more than the 
mere consideration of another shilling a week. They attract, but are 
they likely to improve him, the rollicking blade of the country, who 
has got a notion that it is a fine thing ‘ to see life ? ’ — • 

Fornix et uncta popina 
Incutiunt urbis desiderium. 

But much more powerful than the attraction of lucre, or dissipa- 
tion and amusement, is the hope of a future which the towns hold out 
to the deserving. ‘ Tain’t as if my son John lays bjf; as you may 
aay ; he’s just as hard work to make two ends meet as Sam has here 
at home. But you see as Sam ’ll never be no better, and John ’ll 
never be no wuss ! ’ That wns Widow Rossin’s way of putting il. 
John is in the police force 4n London, Sam is an agricultural 
labourer. The one has a future, the other has none. Therefore 
there is no difficulty in supplying the police force with the very best 
young men Arcady can breed. It is not the pay but the prospect, 
the promotion by merit, the recognition of faithful service, the appre- 
ciation of moral "character, the pension for old age ; these are the 
boons which the countryman knows nothing of. For the most skilful 
And trustworthy, equally as for the most drunken sot who is a byword 
to his neighbours, there is absolutely no career. No career nor 
differmtiatiop,. The sturdy giant who could do the work of three, 
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ivbose tidy wife takes a pride in keeping the home * respectable,’ 
who spells out the newspaper in the evening with his children crawl- 
ing and romping aboiit him, gets just as much and no more per 
week than the shambling and scrofulous shirk whom you may find any 
night soaking at the pothouse till his little boy goes to fetch him 
away, when his ragged wife, tired of wliimpering, sends for her 
fuddled man add gets cursed for her pains. Character goes for no- 
thing in Arcady. Nobody cares two straws about a man’s antecedents. 
It is as little reproach to Dick Styles that he has been three times in 
gaol as it was in Dick’s eyes» that Polly Beck had had five children in 
a miecellaneous kind of a way when he married her. Dick is an 
habitual drunkard ; his first wife died and left him with two children, 
the eldest three years old. Dick had so bad a character that no one 
would be ‘ hds housekeeper ; the neighbours ^ did for * the poor 
children. In ten days Dick’s patience was exhausted.' Off he walked 
to the union workhouse, got admission on some pretext to the 
women’s ward, and gave out that he wanted a wife and wouldn’t go 
till he had got one. An eager crowd of females offered themselves. 
He picked out the prettiest. ^ What’s your name ? ’ ^ Polly Beck.’ 

‘ How many children ? ’ ^ Three ! ’ ‘ Who’s the father ? ’ ‘ Don’t 
kn6w I I had two by Jack the butcher, they died, and he took up 
with a Norman — many blessings on her I T’other three ain’t so very 
big.’ In less than an hour Dick, Polly, and the three little ones 
marched out together happily. At the registrar’s office, within a 
month, Polly became Mrs. Styles, and turned out not such a bad 
wife. For Dick was only a drunkard, and she was an audacious, high- 
spirited little woman, who, with all her faults, had a knack of 
making the best of a bad bargain. When she was confined with her 
fourth child by Mr. Styles, she and the child would certainly have 
died of cold if we had not provided blankets and the barest neces- 
saries in that bitter winter. 

Of course my readers will say I’m romancing. People never 
believe you when you tell them the simple truth. ®NoI no I Jack, 
you can’t take in your old granny that way,’ said the old woman to 
the sailor boy. ‘ Mermaids and sea-serpeants, and sich, I have heerd 
telf on ; hni flying fish — No ! no! no*! Jack, that’s too much ! ’ 

The point in this case, however, is that Dick took his day’s wages 
with the most saint-like man in the parish — if such a man there 
was. If he chose to spend them in beer that would make a London 
drayman thin in four-and-twenty hours, that was his look-out. 

A man's a man for a’ that. 

I never heard of an employer aeking after the moral character of an 
agricultural labourer/ I’ve more than once heard it given as a reason 
why a man should be set on a job that he had just come out of gaol^ 
and < h£d be on the rates soon if you were too hard on him.’ 
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If the towns draw young men away from the country by the old 
lures which always have had a fascination for the rustic ; the great 
promises held out* by far-distant lands invi<^ others by the hopes 
they present of brilliant prospects for the adventurous. But it is 
noticeable that emigration is very much less in fashion than it used 
to be. Indeed, it is not 'always prudfent to suggest the advisability of 
going abroad. In Arpady people are often very indigpant indeed at 
being advised to emigrate. ‘ What for do ye want me ,to be a exile ? 
I ain’t got in no daihlcs^ ' was said to me not so very long ago by a 
wrathful father of a family who has a somewhat hard time of it with 
a prolific wife, a large appetite, and an insatiable thirst for some- 
thing else than knowledge. ‘ I ain’t a going to work like a slaife out 
there. They none on ’em comes back. They writes home a time or 
two, and then we never hear no more about ’eii;. Fares aa if they 
mos’ of ’em goea up country, and they tell me as when they^ve got ’em 
they has to work till they drops, and then they kangaroos eats ’m. 
I ain’t a-goin’ to be a exile.’ Where he got that melodious word from, 
the Muses know, not I. Explain it how we may, it is tmdeniable 
that disinclination to emigrate is growing stronger in East Anglia. 
An Arcadian who has once got a house over hia head and children 
about him is hard to move. 

But are there no forces to drive men away from the country ? 
That seems to me a much more serious question than the other. 
That our country villages are beyoifd compare less attractive than 
they used to be is one thing ; but why should they be repulsive ? 
That they have fewer attractions than the towns to the rising 
generation needs no proving. There is to my mind nothing more 
pathetic in our village life than the entire absence of healthy gaiety. 
In Arcady one never liears people laugh. They snigger and grin 
sometimes, and then turn away as if ashamed of themselves; but 
they never laugh. Now and then the sound of bawling and horse- 
play greets one as one passes the public-house, but even that is rare. 
Now and then there is a rough wit combat in the harvest-field, which 
for the most part ends in high words ; but there is no laughter. The 
swains of modern Arcady are very, very, very grim, they are no 
longer laughing animals. Crames among adults are as rare as stage- 
coaches. I do not know of ^ skittle-alley in Norfolk. Here and 
there an energetic young parson starts a cricket club, and as long as 
he continues to play and do all the work the thing goes on in a 
languid and intermittent way. If he gives it up it. falls to pieces, 
and the young fellows do not seem to care. You may see half-a- 
dozen hulking young men literally sprawling in the ditch smoking 

' I am unable to explain tliis word or its derivation. One frciquently hears it. 
Sometimes it seems to mean sometimes conviction by the magistrate. I 

liave had didblerie$ suggested as its source, but I never heard of a genuine Norfolk 
expression derived from the French. 
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tbeir pipes, and sunning themselves on their stomachs in the summer 
evraings, doing the only thing they have any power of doing — 
nothing* Do you wonder if these young fellows get tired of it, and 
vaguely find it dull ? 

But look at the — what must I cafl. them ? — the places where 
these young fellows are born and take their* meals in and sleep in — 
Houses? — Faugh! Houses? Why you may see whole rows of 
hovels in no one of which would any farmer in the parish put his 
nag for a single nigbt without indignant protest — rows of hovels 
where there are only two rooms, one above and one below. I could 
point to three of these disgraceful’tene'ments immediately contiguous 
to ofle another, in each of which, by a strange coincidence, there 
were lately a« father, mother, and seven children all sleeping in a 
single room. In 9ne case the mother produced an eighth child in 
the night^ her only helper being her daughter, a girl of fourteen, 
who did her best while^ the father ran to fetcli the midwife ! You 
may tell pi® that things are worse in the towns. What if they are ? 
Two wrongs do not make one right. I do not stop to dwell upon the 
fact that* the wretched beings who crowd tlie horrible garrets in 
London or Liverpool are the lowest and worst of their class, and 
these .poor villagers are often among the best. But tliis I do say 
emphatically, that there may be some excuse for this hideous crowd- 
ing of human beings in the towns,, there is no excuse for it in the 
country, where land is sold by the acre not by thh square inch. 

It is a great injustice to the landed gentry as a class to lay all the 
blame of this disgraceful state of things at their door. There may 
be, and there is, a great want of cottages for the labourers upon the 
large estates and in some of the close parishes, but the worst hovels 
are invariably owned by small proprietors ; jobbers who have saved a 
few hundreds of pounds ; village shopkeepers, whose only notion of 
investment is buying a few acres and running up a row of cottages by 
the roadside ; little people in the neighbouring towns who have scraped 
together enough to retire upon, and who like to talk of their tenants. 
These are the owners of the worst houses, and they are precisely the 
people who cannot afford to improve them, and who are compelled to 
exact the utmost farthing of rent from the occupier. The squirearchy 
may have somethitig to answer for ip leaving .the labourer on their 
estates without a house at all, but they excuse themselves for not 
building because they would be ashamed to run up the infamous cabins 
which they see. elsewhere, and while times are hard they must wait 
for the turn — which never comes — when they will do what they can. 
Meanwhile the rising generation grovel in the old ctachans — for they 
are no better — and at the edge of the breezy heath, where the bees 
hum and the meadow-sweet’s fragrance fills the air, and up above in 
the blue the lark hides himself in his rapture of song, 

The poor are hovelfd and hustled together, each sex like swine. 
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As the youDg people grow up to manhood and womanhood, do 
you wonder that they find themselves driven oiit rather than dra/wn 
away ? You who preach progress and educa^pn, and who believe in 
the efficacy of the one and in the promise of the other, would you 
seriously wish them to be content ? 

Closely connected with the squalbr of the labourers’ dwellings is 
another matter which ^nxust not be passed by. I refer the distances 
which men have to walk to and from their work. Iji our Norfolk 
parishes, as elsewhere, the church originally was the centre of the 
town ; it stood within easy access of all the inhabitants, the houses 
nestled round it, the farms Whre rarely a mile off. As a rule the 
tillers of the land were all within hail. But times have changed* and 
now it is a common sight to see a church in Norfolk standing gaunt 
and lonely, with not a house within a mile of it.® , 

The labourers in such places live at the very edge of tlie parish on 
little strips of land that have been stolen firom the common fields 
generations back, ^nd so been lost to the manor. In a. hundred 
instances the title to these insignificant estates would be found very 
defective, but the lioldliig title sei;ves the present possessor’s “purpose, 
and as long as he can cling to his ownership ho need not fear dis- 
turbance. I know one parish where seven-tenths of the inhabitants 
live in houses built on strips of waste which have been appropriated 
in former times. In one instancy a row of five cottages, belonging 
now to a small publi<!hn, has been ereefted, and the land stolen almost 
in the memory of living men. The consequence of this displace- 
ment of domicile and of the absence of home accommodation attached 
to the several farms, is that the number of miles walked, by a 
labourer in the course of a year is sometimes startling. 

‘ You don’t seem to have any place for yoiu* cowman to live in,’ 
I said inquiringly the other day to a good old farmer of the old sort, 
who has long passed his threescore years and ten, and whose house- 
hold consists of himself, an aged sister, and a maiden aunt. ‘No!’ 
he replied, gaily. ‘ Some folks would think it a lonesome sort of a 
place ; but we’re used to it, you see. No ; my cowkeeper *he comes 

from B , a little better than three miles off, but my horsekeeper,’ 

he added, with sprightly cheerfiilnesa, ‘ he don’t live so far not by a* 
great deal, he don’t live — well !^I should think, not so very much 
more than, two miles and a half ! ’ 

And this, observe, every day of tlieir lives. The one walked six 
miles and the other five, or respectively 2,290 and 1^25 miles in 
the course of a twelvemonth. In another case, much worse than 
this, where a father and son worked at the same farm together, I 

2 Tlicn; was actually one instance of a chiircli not four miles from Norwicli wliicli 
had its lead stripped off in broad daylight some twenty years ago by a gang of 
thieves, who came with a cart and carrierl off their plunder, and, 1 believe, were never 
caught. 
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cdlx^iilated that in less than five years the aggregate number of miles 
covered by the two in merely walking to and from their work would 
r^h round the worlds Think of the waste of energy, of muscular 
tissue, of nerve force, of actual time taken out of what the em- 
ployer bargains for or the employed £as to give. Think of the 
weary shambling through the ihud and rain and blinding sleet and 
snow, of the wet clothes and the soaked dinner in the basket, and 
the dreary, pounding back at night in the dark, to find the baby sick 
and the doctor having to be fetched, and the roof overhead letting 
in the steady drip, drip, ^ drip, when the poor sleeper lays himself 
down at last. Aye, one naturally tlfinks of these things, but who 
things of the cost of shoe-leather ? Say two thousand miles only in 
the year — wife pays for that ? Would our experience of such a life as 
this, though we were as used to it as the eels were to being skinned, 
help to malce m^ny of us love the romance of thu thing, or would 
it drive most of us away when we had a chance to ‘ fresh woods and 


pastures new ’ ? 


0 dura mossorum ilia ! 


I may be asked — as I often have ,been asked — ‘ If these things are 
so, how is it that any labourers stay in the villages at all ? Who do 
staj?’ 

The reply to that has to do with the point in dispute between 
Sir James Caird and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Sir James denies that the 
agricultural labourers have deteriorated. He sp6aks as an authority on 
such matters, and he speaks, 1 presume, on much wider induction 
than I can pretend to have made. But if in the last thirty years 
the agricultural labourers in East Anglia have not deteriorated, then 
the commonly received belief in the connection between cause and 
effect must be a delusion. 

From the parish in which I write thirty-one sons of the soil 
have been enrolled as London policemen in thirty years. What 
does that mean ? It means that these young men, who were the 
very pick «f the parish — men not only of splendid physiefue but 
of approved character ; men above the average in intelligence and 
education, have been taken from us never to return. Why should 
they return ? They will be fathers of families elsewhere, and their 
sturdy sons will push their way, but, not in the country village at the 
plough’s tail. During these same thirty years the men who have 
emigrated across the seas have in all cases been the men of enterprise, 
intelligence, -and sobriety. America does not want and will not have 
paupers and ragamuffins. We retain the sediment ; the vicious, the 
immoral, the men whose character is not above silspicion, the sickly, 
the depraved, the dissipated and profligate, the roughs who would 
have been poachers in the days when poaching paid. The old men 
who are getting a little past work in Arcady are as different a race 
from the young men who now pass for able-bodied labourers — as 
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different as a Grerman is from a Hottentot. They are perfectly care- 
less — ^that is, they literally care for nothing*; they have no object to 
live for — ^the only sentiment you can arouse ii]^them is anger against 
some real or imagined vrrong.^ Then they seek passionately for a victim, 
and their hatred once raised they never forgive. The rising genera- 
tion of Arcadians are in a far moVe dangerous and inflammable 
condition than the v^odd outside has any suspicion* of. ^Daniel, 
what do you like best in all the world ? ’ I said to a yputh of nine- 
teen, who has taken to rowdyism only because his leisure time himg 
heavily on his hands. He stared at me vacjantly, sniggered, hesitated, 
then he answered frankly, ^ I dunno what yer main. I ain’t no call 
to like things, hev I ? ’ ‘ Well, but I suppose there are some people 

you like, aren’t there ? You must like aomebody, don*t you? ’ He 
spate upon the ground as Arcadians are wont tow do in a difficulty, 
^ I dunno as no one ha’ done anythin’ for me as f should loik ’em 
for ? There’s lots on ’em as don’t loik me particler, and there’s lots 
on ’em as I shouldn’t moind where they went to. I ain’t argoin’ to 
loik them as don’t loik me! ’ It was a dreadful answer, *and, as I 
walked away, I aisked myself, Have these young fellows got* to dis- 
believe altogether in Love ? • 

Some of the strongest and adventurous among our Arcadians.s^ek 
employment, and find it during the autumn and winter months, at 
the great malthouses of Messrs. Tenor, Treble, & Co., in Beertown. 
They have a bad reputation for coarSeness and rowdyism, and they 
live in a sort of barrack, where they keep to themselves, and are 
shunned by the more respectable of the permanent employes. They are 
all unmarried, and when the malting season is over they are. taken 
away in masses by special train and sent back to the far East. These 
men are a rough lot, but they are not by any means our worst summer 
labourers. When they return in the spring they return with more 
knowledge of the world than they took with them ; they are more 
good-humoured, more reasonable, less sullen than the stay-at- 
homes,* and, above all, they are not afraid of work, though they are 
roamers. There is nothing more conspicuous or more to be deplored 
in the change that has come over our Arcady than in the way in 
which men and women denounce hard work as almost the greatest oT 
evils. The reluctance to face •toil and sustained 'exertion is, I am 
persuaded, one of the most powerful deterrents to those who otherwise 
would be glad enough to go to ‘ furrin parts.’ ‘ What’s the use o’ my 
goin’ to ’Meriky if I got to work as I done here ? Whoi, they make 
you work all day long, folks tell me, same as my father used to work. 
I mean to say as no man hadn’t ought to work like that I Wittles ? 
Oh ah ! That ain’t all I Yow mind them wittles as you brought me 
in the basket, time as I was so bad ? Bless the Lord ! ” ses I, ‘‘ I’ll 
hev a belly full ! ” Now you’ll hardly credit it, but I laid and cried 
that night cos I cudn% no, I railly cudn^t swaller it all — I had to wait 
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till next morning — sure as you’re a-sittin’ there. Well, and that’s 
what I’m a-thinkin’. What’s the use of your hevin’ a heap of wittles 
and you that tired asiyou ain’t no stomach for ’em ? ’ 

lam fain here to make a digression, for I do not think any one 
could appreciate the force of Abram Gaunt’s remarks who did not 
know the astonishing powers of digestion poTssessed by some Arcadians, 
the incredible bulk of food that they will .make away with at a 
sitting, and .the pricje they sometimes take in the consumption of 
mere mass. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Aylsham lived a 
certain Jerry Eke, whose appetite was said to be superhuman, and 
whoBg,J3'^ess at harvest suppers was the boast and wonder and envy of 
the villagers round. It came to pass that at a farmers’ market dinner 
the talk turiled upon Mr. Eke’s performances, when some one present 
protested^ that what had been narrated was impossible. ^ Impossible ! ’ 
said another. ‘J'll bet you five pounds Jerry Eke will eat a calf at 
a sitting.’ The wager was taken, and the preliminaries were arranged. 
The calf — let us hope only a baby calf — was killed ; the bones were 
cut out, Ihe flesh was chopped cnto minute particles, and apportioned 
into seventeen enormous pasties^ whose outer crust was a thin film 
of batter made lov^jly and tempting to every sense, but carefully kept 
from any ingredients that could cloy the palate. Jerry was called in, 
he having agreed to the wager with evident delight, and was told he 
might fall to. He did so, and steadily gorged. He had made no 
diflSculty of the first nine pasfies, but when a tenth was brought in 
he seemed to flag. To tlie horror of his backers, he sighed and 
looked perplexed. It was but for a moment ; he desired only to 
expostulate. ‘ I say, Mas’r, I ain’t got nothing to say agin them poys^ 
I loik ’em amazin’ ; but I’m a-thinkin’ et’s abaywt time as I should 
begin upon that iher calf! ’ 

Abram Gaunt would have been glad enough to ‘ begin upon that 
there calf,’ but not even the bribe of a bullock would have reconciled 
him to the prospect of having to work ten hours a day for it. 

With the increasing dislike to labour and the increasing want of 
any pride or indeed any interest in their work, there is among our 
Arcadians a growing envy of every one who may be supposed to belong 
to the leisure classes, or to be in the enjoyment of private property. 
The agitation for disendowinent of the Church, when it is addressed 
to the labourers, never pretends to be concerned with religious con- 
victions. The agitators have discovered that as between the Meeting- 
house and the Church the two may fight it out till doomsday ; but 
the labourer will take less interest in the issue than he would in a 
dog fight. The chapels, unhappily, are at least as empty as the 
churches. The Meetingers may succeed in laughing or sneering the 
young men away from the one, but they are powerless to draw him to 
the other. ‘I hope you go to chapel, John,’ said I to a shaggy sot 
one day ‘ What for should I go to chapel ? ’ he asked with some 
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fierceness. ‘Why? Because you never come to church; and I’d 
ten times rather see you go to chapel than go nowhere, man.’ ‘Ah! 
Would you ? but I wouldn’t, and that’s jest where it is. Gro to chapel? 
Whoi, they ain’t no better than, other folk as stays away. I’d as lief 
go to church as there — aye, ahd liefer — that I would ! ’ 

I have never once heard an Arcadian of any grade — high or low 
— however blatant his tirades against the Church might be, however 
unmeasured his language, however ferocious the cruelty of hate with 
which he seemed to hurl himself body and soul against the parsons — 

I say I have never once heard such an one even suggest what might 
be done with the tithes if they«werfi confiscated or with the glebe 
lands if they were taken away from their present owners. The cfj is 
simply the cry of the leveller and the Nihilist. It is .Down with 
them I down with them, even to the ground!’ The farmery, as a 
class, see more and more clearly every year that spoliation iould not 
help them. ‘ How can you explain it, sir ? ’ syd one of them to me 
the other day, ‘ that the people who talk so much against the tithes 
are the people who don't pay them ? ’ ^‘ If they should take the tithes 
away,’ said another, ‘ they’d better by half hand ’em over to the land- 
lords at once and have done with it. If there ^ere no clergy ive 
should not be a penny the better, and I reckon we should want ,’em 
back again before they’d been gone very long.’ 

I do not for a moment believe^ that the feeling against the clergy 
which the demagogues have done so nfHich to stir up in some quarters 
has anything at all to do with convictions remotely resembling 
religious scruples. It is simply and entirely the expression of intense 
dislike at the existence of any social inequalities. It is the mere Revolt 
against any upper class by members of the lower. The farmer who 
holds a thousand acres, and so is reckoned a gentleman, is not a whit 
more popular than the parson. Nor would the gentry escape the 
outspoken hatred of the labourer, but that they are so few in number 
and now so seldom reside upon their estates. But the swains of Arcady 
have no love for the landlords. ‘ Thet du hull-ly pet me^ ay wt, thet 
du I ’ said a scowling hedger to a friend of mine a year oi*two ago. 

He was following with his fiery eye the carriage of Lady S , who 

with a friend had just driven bj. ‘ What puts you out, David ? ’ s^id* 
the other. ‘What? Whoi, hay w^ thet should tyake tew men and tew 
harses to cyart they two women abaywt.’ The brutal coarseness of 
the fellow was all the more shocking because the lady who had just 
passed had been, and is, and always will be, emphatically a generous 
friend of the poor, and was proverbial for her delicate tact and 
gracious courtesy. • 

This is by no means the only instance that has come under my 
notice of an ominous hatred of ‘ carriage folks’ jvhich is smouldering 
among the labourers. ‘ What call ha’ he got for tew harses ? He 
ain’t no better nor we. His father were on’y a labouring man same 
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as toy husband.’ — * My good woman, wouldn’t you be proud enough 
if your husband, by his own industry, and character, and cleTemess, 
could ride in his cai;;riage, and take you along with him?’ She 
turned on me savagely. ^You know* well enough as he% never du 
that, or you wuldn’t ast me. Bidin’ in a dickey cart’s enow for him 
and me. We don’t hold wi’ ridin’ abaywt in carr’ges ! ’ In another 
case reported^ to me the schoolmaster of a large parish, a highly 
respectable n^n, gave dire offence and was hooted at by the labourers 
because he set up a pony gig. ‘ Ah ! There he go a ridin’ abaywt like 
a getleman. Goo along wi’ you 1 ’ 

It may be said that all this sullen discontent, this surrender of 
theifiselves to hatred and passion, always was characteristic of the 
peasantry whenever they found leaders who appealed to the bad in 
them, and wanted to use them for their own purposes. Of course, it 
must always be the case that the countryman is, moved rather by 
passion than reason, and that if you are to get at him at aU you must 
‘ give it .him hot and strong.’ In Arcady not one man in a thousand 
can argud on the simplest question for ten minutes, but not one in a 
hundred thousand can follow another’s argument for ten seconds. 
The poor fellows are the dupes of the shallowest rhetoric, but Logic 
they can no more understand than they can understand the Differen- 
tia Calculus. 

* Ah 1 You shud ha’ heerd him a-goin’ on last night ; him as the 
teetotal gentlemen from London sent day wn as bur depytation. Lor’, 
thet were surprisin’ ! ’ The speaker was a dear old ranting preacher, 
a great friend of mine. ‘ Well, Tack, what did he say ? ’ ‘ Say ? 

Bless, the Lord! he had ’em abaywt Timothy! “ You tell me,” ses 
he, “ as Paul wrote that ther letter to Timothy, as Timothy was to 
take to wine bibbing. Nayw, let any man,” ses he, prove to me 
as Timothy minded what Paul said, and I’ll ha’ no more pledges. 
Ah I ” ses he, I gnaw what Timothy did. He read that there letter 
and he says, same as I shud — What, me take to drinking ? I aint a- 
going to du*it, not for a thaywsand Pauls I ain’t. Timothy war a man, 
he war — ^he took that there letter and he hull’d it away from him I ” ’ 

This is the kind of stuff that takes the rustic by storm. ^It’s 
"war we’re in, not politics,’ and the agitator understands the prudence 
of carrying on that war in the enepay’s country and the wisdom of 
* blackguarding the other side.’ Keason and argument ? — He leaves 
such processes to those who believe in them ; his appeals are to 
passion and • prejudice. ^ Give me the making of a nation’s songs, 
and I care but little who makes their laws,’ was a saying of one who 
did his work in his day. But the mob orator says, ‘ Give me the 
stomach and gall of the labourers to work upon, and let who will 
try to stir their brains and their heart I ’ 

Till lately, though the Arcadian might be never so moved by 
anger or resentment, sentiment always afforded some little correc- 
tive to passion ; there was a soft place in him somewhere, if you 
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could only find it. Alas! sentiment in the labourer of our time 
has gone sound asleep, and you cannot it. If I believed it 
was dead — utterly slain — I should indeed des|^air. Meanwhile, the 
blackest cloud that darkens Arcadia’s sky is the growing heartlessness. 

< We’re a-goin’ to get our* tithes back, we are ! ’ said a poor knock- 
kneed cripple, with a venomous chuokle ; * and when we’ve got ’em 
we don’t want no Chu’ch parsons ’mong us.’ ‘ Hush, ye fule I ’ cried 
a poor woman who had* just lost her baby. ‘ Hush ! ’ she cried, choking 
down a sob; ‘ who’ll bury us all then ?’ ‘ Who* wants to be buried?’ 

was the cruel retort. ^ When yow ha’ got another baby to bury, yow 
jest put him in the gardin ; yow wont ha’*so fur to go to look at his 
grev then I ’ The poor mother’s heart was too sad to answer, and she 
moved off, silently weeping. » 

The townsman is quite hard enough, quite callous enough^ quite 
ready enough with his sneers ; he, too, has his strong 'antipathies 
and his strong prejudices, but he has his taste^ too ; *he has resources, 
he has begun to employ his leisure time intelligently ; he is incom- 
parably more rational than tlie agricyltural labourer ; he is incom- 
parably more orderly, more disciplined, higher in the scale,* and if 
he be led astray, he is so by sophistry rather than by declamation. 
Slander and impudent scurrility in the towns must be veiled und^r at 
least some pretence of specious argument. 

^ But has education done nothing for you ; is it doing nothing ? ’ 
I am often asked. Education has dome a great deal and is doing a 
great deal ; but it is not teaching our peasantry to be content with 
their surroundings, or to love the bliss of Arcady. The improvement 
in the look of the children in my memory is wonderful, especially in 
the girls, who stay a year or two longer at school than the boys do, 
and, as I have remarked elsewhere, their speech and the great increase 
in their vocabulary are indications that the schoolmaster has not been 
idle or his labour vain ; but when you have said that, you have said 
all. The elementary education afforded in our village schools is, at 
the best, a usetul method of keeping children amused for so many 
hours a day, and getting them in the way of ivorldng out puzzles. 
By far the most profitable — financially profitable — subject which a 
school can take up for the anni^l examination on the results of which* 
the very existence of ‘most of oqr_ schools depends. Is the subject of 
Grrammar. By far the least popular — because of least paying — sub- 
ject is History. I am not the man to speak with disrespect of gram- 
mar. I have myself been guilty of the wickedness of publishing an 
elementary book on Greek Accidence, and, of course, I hold it to be 
beyond compare the best book on the subject extant. But to teach 
grammar as an abstract science, to torture little ploughboys with 
subject and object, predicate and epithet, , 

Till over the adverbs they fall asleep 
And parse away in a dream ; 
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to possess them with the horrid conviction that grammar is not a 
means to an end, but the^end itself — that seems to me about as wise 
as if a man should boil his spade and eat it, because under certain 
circumstances that spade may be used to dig up a potato. 

I once caught some melancholy childTren at a certain elementary 
school engaged in a grammar lesson, and, shocked at the morne and 
sombre aspect of affairs, I desperately interpolated an altogether 
extraneous question. 

‘ Little girl — that's all right — but what do you know of Admiral 
Nelson?’ 

‘ Please, sir, we only do nouns and adjectives,’ was the prompt 
repl;^. ‘ We have not got into verbs ! ’ 

I thought of Humpty Dumpty’s profound remark — ‘ They’ve a 
temper^ some of them — particularly verbs, they’re the proudest — 
adjectives^ you can do anything with, but not verbs I ’ 

Education is "a patjent creature, but you may overload even a 
camel, and we are giving our new beast of burden <that we are so very 
proud of,‘a trifle too much to^ carry; while, as for pace, we are in 
danger of trotting him oft* his legs. I can only speak for myself, 
that if I had been ^worried in my infancy with everlasting cxplana- 
tiontji of how things were done, and never allowed unintelligently and 
unscientifically to learn that things were^ I am satisfied that long before 
I had reached my teens I should haye gone stark, staring, raving mad. 

The bright-eyed little mite- who objected to Admiral Nelson as a 
verb actually lived within a stone’s throw of a house which belonged 
to Nelson’s father, and in which some believe that the Norfolk hero 
was bgrn ; but My Lords encourage adverbs and discourage admirals. 
The past and all its glories, its splendid lessons, its solemn warnings, 
those grand old tales that make the veriest sluggard’s heart’s blood 
tingle as he reads — Let them go ! this is a scientific age. Vive la 
grammaire ! ‘ If 1 were to draw up a history of rny parish in words 

of not more than three syllables and to w eave in a number of interest- 
ing facts about the general history of England, and tell them little 
stories to' make their little flesh creep, would My Lords let it pass 
as a reading book ? ’ I asked of an authority. ‘ N — n — no ! I don’t 
‘thijak they would,’ was the cautious qnswer. ‘ Because you sec, &c., 
&c., (Sen.’ — I was'too crushed to give due attention to the rest. 

a •.•••• 

1 am no pessimist ; ‘ my faith is large in time and that which 
brings it to some perfect end ; ’ but I cannot shut my eyes to facts, 
and the immediate future of our agricultural population seems to me to 
be gloomy. There are clouds over Arcady. The rustics are not happy ; 
they are sullen, discontented, averse to labour ; they are on the alert 
for any grievance, tbey are ready for^ any form of rowdyism ; they 
have no love, but quite the reverse, for those who are only anxious to 
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serve them ; they have lost all belief in kindliness or disinterested 
motives ; they disdain to submit to such ^straints as religion has a 
t^dency to impose: There has been, and th^e is, a constant drain 
of the best men from the villages to the towns. Physically and 
morally, a steady deterioration in the quality of our Arcadian 
swains has been and going on. • All this is undeniable. It is 
deplorable, it is menacing. Is it irremediable ? ^ 

In our efforts to minimise the vice or the sorrow of the masses— 

• • 

to ameliorate their condition or to raise their tone — three methods 
may be resorted to. (i.) We may demand of the Legislature that it 
should add more pages to the* statute-book and make people happy 
and virtuous by Act of Parliament, (ii.) We may issue a telling* pro- 
spectus to the monied classes and invite them to embarl# in. a 'safe and 
tempting investment, assuring them that our schemes for promoting 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number will yield *a "handsome 
dividend. Or (iii.) we may throw ourselves ypon the generous sym- 
pathies of those who are not yet ashamed of the word philanthropy, 
nor even afraid of being held up to.ridiciile as Quixotic shnpletons. 

i. The deterioration in our agricultural labourers is mainly a moral 
deterioration, clue in great measure to certain evils inseparable from 
the social, economic, and political changes which have gone on during 
the present century. Our Legislature has anxiously watched Ihe 
enormous growth of the towns, ai^ its laudable efforts to improve the 
condition of the towfismen have donennuch for them, but it has left 
the peasantry almost entirely out of account. Obscene language and 
blackguardism of the vilest description, for which the town rough 
would be run into a police-cell before he was five minutes oldej", may 
be indulged in by a jaunty Arcadian with absolute impunity ; he may 
say or do almost what he pleases and where he pleases, unless you can 
swear that his conduct is likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 
Hovels which the raggedest tramp would shun, preferring to sleep in 
an out-of-the-way cow-house lest fever or small-pox should bring his 
joyous career to an abrupt close — hovels which the local4x)ard of any 
borough in the kingdom would condemn in a week as unfit Tor human 
habitations, are, in a thousand instances, the only places that our 
country people can lay their hgads in ; they are all the more horrible 
because such people tiidetly acqyiesce in their lot afld make no com- 
plaints. In the removal of this scandal the Legislature might help us, 
but from Acts of Parliament let us not expect too much. Let the law say 
plainly and say sternly, ‘ There are certain oflTences against decency and 
order, certain abominations whose existence imperils the well-being 
of the community 'which must be endured no longer; they ipust be 
put down ! ’ Let authority put forth the strong arm and ruthlessly 
sweep away such infamous shanties im no hum^n beings ought to be 
bom in, ought to live in, ought to die in. That being done, let the 
State be cautious how it attempts more. When laws punish offences 
VoL. XIV.— No. 80. SS 
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and smite the offender they are acting within their province; when 
amateur legislators succeod in carrying out their hobbies and laws are 
made to force upon us ^his or that panacea of some crazy dreamer, 
what can we expect but ignominious failures ? The State may fairly 
be called upon to say ^ Some things are not to he, and some things 
are not to be done ! ’ But when helpless^ idiots scream out hys- 
terically ‘ Soi^ething must be done 1 ’ the. wise ruler of a great 
nation must have the courage to answer, ‘ Then you’d better find out 
what that something is — and do it I ’ 

ii. ‘ My dear sir, I am the medical officer of this district, and you 
have only to report to me that, any cottages in your parish are over- 
crowded and it will become my duty to represent the matter at head- 
quarter^ I ’ So spake tlie worthy doctor to a Suffolk vicar last year 
who was gnashing; his teeth in impotent rage, ‘Thank you for 
notlring I ’"he answered. ‘ It will not hurt yon if I bring a hornet’s nest 
about my ears, but it will do no more good than if I complained to 
the President of the United States. Moreover, if* it were conceivable 
that your' precious head-quarter.^ would or could shut up every house 
in this place that is unfit for humap habitation, the land would go 
out of cultivation 1 1 

My young friend is a good young man, and I’d rather see him 
gnash his teeth than contentedly console himself with lawn tennis 
when the devil and man have gone ,into partnership outside his gate ; 
but he was wrong in thinking that if you forbade people to live in 
third-rate pigsty es you’d throw the land out of cultivation. Some- 
how, sooner or later — and perhaps later — the land would be better 
tilled .than it is, and by very much better tillers. 

Would the capitalist help us out of our difficulties ? To some 
extent 1 think he would. The small people who buy cottage-property 
expect to get seven per cent, for their money, and they get it. When 
any substantial repairs are absolutely necessary — when, for instance, 
a roof falls in, or a row of tenements is getting dangerous — when a 
house is vacated and nobody has the courage to take it till the winter 
is well over, then the wretched landlord is at his wits’ end, and if 
he be deep in the lawyer’s books the property comes to the hammer, 
it k, of course, sold at a loss, and the jiew purchaser getting it cheap 
lays out a little money, and the old state of. things begins again. 
The last man gets a good return, and the value of the estate is in- 
creased, but he, like his predecessor, looks to make all he can out of 
it. After him the deluge ; but in the meantime there is his harvest 
to gather. This cottage-property is always coming into the market, 
and always procurable. If the law insisted on a ihinimum of cubic 
feet for agricultural dwellings as it does for town dwellings, there 
would be a terrible scare among the small proprietors, and the capi- 
talist would have his chance. Could he hope to get a magnificent 
return for his money ? No ! He might construct decent habitations 
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for a little over a hundred pounds apiece, and give them each a plot 
of garden ground, and easily find tenants 6L a year. But when all 
outgoings were paid, taking one year with |nother, he might clear 
three per cent, on his outlay, hut he must not expect more. On tibe 
other hand, he could always realise with very little difficulty, and if 
the property were prudently managed, its marketable value would 
not greatly diminish. Nevertheless, in our country villages it is just 
as well that at the outset we should understand that house property 
is never likely to pay the speculator, or to yield returns to satisfy the 
monied classes. 

iii. But if from the State of the dnanciers — Mr. Byends and 
Mr. Worldlywiseman — not much is to he expected, is there no*hope 
anywhere, and must things be allowed to drift away, God knows 
whither ? ^ • 

It was not t^e State or the capitalists that filled the “land with 
churches and chapels, that took the lead in educating the people, 
that gave us our hospitals and refuges and homes for the, sick and 
the fallen, the stricken and the sad. . No, it was not the State, whose 
functions almost cease with the repression of crime and the Enforcing 
of order and the protection of the community ; it was not the capi- 
talist, prudently reminding us that business is business, and wijih an 
eye turned to the balance-sheet ; it was (’•liristian Charity, her lips 
a-tremble with an irrepressible ccjmpassion, in her eye the dew of per- 
plexing tears, her stl‘p, it may be a liHle uncertain as she went on her 
way, faltering sometimes and sometimes missing the right road it 
was Christian Charity, plucking by the sleeve this man and that, and 
thrilling the hearts of them with her foolish cry — ^ Oh, think, of the 
sorrow and suffering and blindness, and all the wrong, and for pity’s 
sake, come with me and help I ’ It was Christian^Charity^that made 
the world’better and happier, ever since the first dawn of progress — 
she is doing it now, she must do it again. 

What is it that wants doing ? Much more, then, may yet be 
touched on ; but first and foremost stands the pressing need of housing 
our peasantry. As a preliminary to anything else thgfb may be 
feasible this should be looked to. Peasant-proprietorship may be 
dismissed as a Utopian dreajn, but dwellings where comfort •arid 
cleanliness, and decency and splf-respect, might af least be possible, 
are within the region of the attainable, and until they are attained I 
see no escape from the degradation which has set in, no hope for^^the 
future. 

How is the work to be doner In the way that everything 
has been done which has to any great extent advanced the moral, 
intellectual, or physical welfare and progress of the masses in town or 
country — ^by the generous efforts and noble sacrifices of those who 
have money to spend and do not grudge to spend it on others than 
themselves. Never mind if cunning scoundrels make their account 
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of your soft-heartedness. Never mind if some benefit largely who 
niay be to blame for thf^ very evils that call for remedy. Never 
inind if the philosophers tell you that you are lilting against the 
laws of political economy. Never mind if you meet with scant grati- 
tude. Here is an infamous blot upon our boasted civilisation, which, 
for very shame, if for no better reason, we *are called to wipe out. 
Other things niay wait, this cannot wait much longer. 

C ; T 

‘ Why, the man is going in for a new benevolent society 1 ’ Is 
he ? Why don’t you say he’s going to start a new bazaar ? 

To tell the truth, I have very little faitli in big societies — the 
mastMons and mammoths of philanthropy. You may easily make 
your Nasmyth hammer a size too large, and I for one am no advocate 
for the employment of a vast machinery when personal effort is needed 
and personal sacrifices have to be made and personal interest must 
be enlisted, and when the nature of the work to be carried on is such 
that no rules can be safely laid down, and each case would have to 
be dealt With on its merits. This, at any rate, I see plainly, that the 
little rodkeries in our open parishes are a blighting curse, and that 
as long as they are borne with the agricultural labourer must be 
kept 4own, he must sink from bad to worse. And further, I see no 
other way of dealing with the evil than by buying up the squalid 
hovels as they come into the market„and in their place offering to their 
much-enduring occupants that which they have'hever had — a home. 

A crusade like this, to win back, not a Holy Sepulchre, but dwell- 
ing places for living men, is not one that is to be carried on after the 
fashioq so long in vogue — guinea subscriptions and collecting cards, 
annual meetings of members with a noble cliairman * urging the claims 
of our society,’ touting and trumpeting, and all the petty fiddle-faddle 
that is growing so stale. Cannot Ave do without them in this in- 
stance ? Why shoidd not a dozen people say simply, ‘ We are ready 
with a thousand pounds, or two, or three, when you can show us, or 
any one of us, that by the expenditure of so much money we can 
confer a rd'al and permanent l>enefit upon a neighbourhood ; acting 
upon such suggestions as, presumably, you are in a favourable posi- 
tion, to offer. The responsibility and the trouble must be yours, the 
funds are ours and shall be ready at d/smand. As to the details, we 
will look into them when the fitting moment shall arrive ? ’ Why 
should not twenty people elsewhere say the same, or something like 
it? There is no need of a gigantic organisation, still less of 
uniformity in the mode of carrying out the object attempted. 
‘ Despise not the day of small things.’ Let tha*t be your motto, 
and solvitiiv amhulando the principle which you adopt at starting. 
Mistakes will be mado, disappointments will be experienced, hostile 
criticism will be ready with its venom; the gentlemen who have 
failed in literature, they with the itching fingers and the hard-nibbed 
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pens, will be busy with their clumsy ridicule and their captious sneers, 
but it will not be long before, in many a, country village where the 
despairing parson— that moral policeman wh<jse* role is not yet quite 
played out — is devouring his heart, and knows that he can no more 
stem the downward current* that is setting all one way than he could 
breast Niagara — there will be seen the smiling homes and happy faces 
that have not been known there for many a long day and more will 
have been done to raise the poor people out of their slough of despond 
than all the teachers and preachers in Christendom could effect in a 
millennium, who should tamely acquiesce in the present condition 
of affairs and lay the flattering unction *to their souls that it is no 
business of theirs. 

The clouds have gathered in Arcady’s horizon — they are piled 
there cumulous and dark — shall they clear ? 

AttJiisTUS Jessopp. 
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THE POLITICS OF LITERATURE, 

• A Dialogue. 

Brooks. Middlfjway, I am afraid we are boring you. 

Middteway. Not in the least, my dear fellowr. Disputes like 
yours are most refreshing to me : they seem to provide such a com- 
plete answer to all complaints of the excessive prt^occupation of the 
age. Everything is to he hope^ for a community in which men find 
time and taste for such serious frivolities as this discussion of yours. 

Carlton, h^rivoiity or not, you must allow that it is an interesting 
subject of speculation. 

M. Interesting? It possesses every quality which lends charm 
to controversy. You stnrt upon it without either data or definitions, 
thereby saving a tedious prelirfiinary wrangle about the meaning of 
terms ; and the dispute itself can leave no bad blood behind it, be- 
cause it is impossible, in the nature of things, for either of you to 
obtain .the slightest advantfige over the other. 

B. There I don’t at all agree with you, 

C. Nor I. 

M. I dare say not. But you would liave a better chance of per- 
suading me that one of you is getting the better of the other if you 
could satisfy me that you have ever come to blows at all. 

C. How do you mean ? 

M. WMl, I may be mistaken ; but your controversy certainly 
reminds me of the proverbial battle between the dog and the fish. 
Y0U5 Carlton, keep barking out statistics, while Brooks is lashing his 
tail nobly in a stream of generalities. » 

C. I don’t see it. Brooks maintains that Liberalism is the 
natural politics of a man of letters ; and as the best way of over- 
throwing the assertion, I enumerate a long list 

B. A long list, you call it ? 

( 7 . Yes; I say a long list of distinguished literary men whose 
way of thinking is profoundly Conservative. 

M. Yes ; and then Brooks sets up the overthrown assertion on its 
legs again, and da capo. For of course some half-a-dozen distinguished 
literary men can no more prove the natural tendency of literature 
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towards Conservatism than Brooks’s intuitive conclusions prove its 
aflBnity with his own political creed. 

B. What is your own opinion on the point ? 

M. On which point ? I have already told you that you seem to 
me to be debating two. YSu, Carlton would like me to agree with 
you, that the most eminent men of letters of the day— a body number- 
ing, let us say, about a dozen all told — happen at the moment to 
lean to Conservative opinions. Brooks, on the other &and, wants me 
to say that the literary occupation, and the Habit of mind which it 
presupposes, or begets and strengthens, tend to make Liberals of those 
wlio follow the one and share the dther. *I see nothing to prevent my 
agreeing with both of you ; but to do so, though gratifying to my feel- 
ings, would be of no great assistance to the settlement qf your dispute. 

G. Very well then. I will waive my own contention, g.nd join 
issue with Broojjs on his own terms. I deny that the firftural tend- 
ency of literature is towards Liberalism, and I affirm that the con- 
trary is the truth.* Now what do you say ? 

M. I say, first, that I should Ijke to know whal you mean by 
literature. How do you define a^ literary man ? 

€. Well, it will be sufficient for my purpose to define him as a 
man whose sole, or at any rate chief, occupation is that of writing. 

Jlf. Observe the inexactitude of the Conservative mind. Why 'that 
would serve for the definition of^a secretary, of a clerk, of a shorthand 
reporter, of a transcriber in a Government office. A little more pre- 
cision, please. Writing what ? 

C. What? Oh, anything which involves independent thought 
and original composition. Novels, poems, essays, biographies^ 

M. Political ‘ leaders ’ ? Do you include journalists ? 

C. Oh no. 

B. Certainly not. 

M. Wonderful unanimity ! But not very complimentary, per- 
haps, to the rejected of both parties. You don’t think, then, that the 
journalist has any ‘ natural ’ politics ? • 

B. Why of course not, my dear Middleway. Or, if he has, he 
cures himself of them, as he does of other unprofessional habits. You 
might as well talk of the ‘ n^^ural ’ views of a barrister on a quQstion 
of law. The business of the journalist is advocacy. 

M. I like your frankness. His political tendencies, you mean, are 
those of his clients, and his clients are the proprietors of newspapers. 

B. I don’t quite say that. 

M. No ; you are too polite to say it. But you are too intelligent 
not to mean it. * Let us pass the journalists. Is a historian a man of 
letters ? 

B. In one sense, of course, he is — in the Jughest sense, perhaps : 
but for the purposes of this discussion I think he ought to be 
excluded. 
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M. In the name of wonder, why ? 

B. Because he is a student of political phenomena first and a 
literary man afterwards. The view which he takes of contemporary 
politics will be determined by the political philosophy which he has 
constructed from his researches into, ahd his reflections upon, the 
politics of the past. » , 

M. But what of that ? 

B. Well, in that case, his political prepossessions, whatever they 
are, will have a polftical, and not a literary, origin. If he is a" 
Liberal or a Conservative in contemporary politics, it will be simply 
because he is a Liberal or a' Consetvatire historian. 

Ot Always supposing, you mean, that the process has not been 
reversed, and ,that he is not merely a politician who has taken to 
styling Jiis political pamphlets 

Jf. The* ‘history of his own times ’? Yes; Brooks, I am sure, 
will be magnanimous enough to exclude that variety of Liberal 
historian also. ^ 

B. I am willing to exclude all varieties. If the historian began as 
a party politician, the case of course is simple. But even if he only 
endn as a party politician, his opinions, I say, will have had a political, 
and not a literary, origin. He will be a Liberal or a Conservative 
sim|)ly because inquiry and thought, as applied to bygone events, 
have convinced him that Lilieralism or Conservatism furnishes, on 
the whole, the safer standpoint «from which tojf*dge the events and 
movements of the time. And a political creed of that sort has no 
connection whatever with the literary ‘ ethos ’ as such. 

M. Oh, then your conception of literature excludes the ideas of 
thought and inquiry ? 

B, That is good enough, as ‘ chaff,’ but of course you know very 
well what I mean. I will put it this way. The politics of a his- 
torian have no more to do with his being a man of letters than have 
the politics of a professional politician who may happen to be a man 
of letters also,. You would not say, for instance, that Burke’s Whig- 
gery, or his Old Whiggery either, was a result of the literary habit. 

M. Indeed I should. Your illustration is most unfortunate. 
Burke I consider a typical example of jthe politician whose politics 
are formed in the study. But never mind. Lfet us pass the his- 
torian too. We have now dismissed one set of literary men as 
having no natural bias in politics, and another set as having no bias 
derived from the literary profession. Let us go a little further. 
Scientific men, I suppose, you would certainly exclude ? 

B. H’m, yes ; though it would be to my interest to include them. 
G. Eh? 

B. What? You djspute that ? 

Dispute it I You surely haven’t the effrontery to maintain 
that Science is Liberal ? 
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B. Wby, how could she possibly ally herself with the party of 
theological bigotry ? • 

O'. That is not* confined to either party. • 

B. Perhaps not ; but think I remember a certain famous dis- 
cussion in which your side had the best of it, bot)i in votes and 
prejudices. 

0. You are hugoJy. mistaken if you imagine that Science ever 
troubled her head about that dispute. Scieiye, in these times, is 
eminently respectable, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s cause was eminently the 
reverse. Scientific men don’t want to ryn a-muck against religion, 
Tom Paine fashion, now^adayj^. They are quite content to ke^ to 
their laboratories and lecture-rooms, and leave you alone, if you will 
only let them alone. But that is exactly what you T^iberals won’t 
consent to do. You are perpetually worrying tbam, and, tjhey detest 
you in consequence. 

B. What I merely because wo object to •give them the absolute 
rights which they claim over the lower animals, and indeed — if we may 
couple inental anguish with physical 4:ortiire — over the whole^sentient 

world ? If they detest those who.would simply 

M. Forgive me, my dear Brooks, for recallinjJ you to the point. 
The question is not whether men of science ought to be disgusted 
with contemporary literature, but wdiether they are. And on that 
point I confess I think Carlton «s in the right. The estrangement 
between you appears* to me complete.* 

B. Oh, impossible! You have been both of you misled by a few 
sallies of petulant savants, or a few ineptitudes of the scientific prig. 
As the common friends of progress, science and literature must be 
in accord. 

M, Oh, of course. Two friends of a word are bound to love 
each other — specially when it is a word which each interprets 
differently. It reminds one of those sudden and mistaken saluta- 
tions of social life. ‘I think you know Mr. So-and-So.’ ‘To be 
sure. Delighted to have met you.’ You shake hands Varmly, and 
half an hour afterwards you find that the friend of your new-made 
acquaintance is not your own friend, but a highly objectionable name- 
sake o^ his. • • 

B. Nonsense ! I’hat is not at all the case here. Our Conserva- 
tive critics may make their minds perfectly easy on that score. 
Literature and science thoroughly understand each other, and what- 
ever transitory and superficial difference may divide them, you may 
take my word for it that they are the best of friends. 

M. Theoretically, perhaps ; but practically ? Liberalism in the 
abstract is devoted to the cause of science ; but unfortunately there 
seems to be always something which the concrete Liberal prefers to 
her interests. Now it is a rabbit; now a baby sickening for the 
small-pox in a crowded district ; now the. Doll Tearsheet of a garrison 
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town; What value do you suppose a man of science can attach to 
the friendship of men who are continually sacrificing the finiits of 
his labours and the blessings of his discoveries to crotchets of their 
own ? * . 

B. The divergence of paths is only temporary. The man of 
science has gone astray, as the" mere student will. Absorbed in his 
own ideals, her has lost touch of consideration^ to which the man of 
action and aflEairs is naturally alive. We shall recall him in time to 
a juster appreciation of those rights of others which he is now dis^ 
posed to ignore. , , 

Q. And you think that that is thfe only note of discord between 
Liberalism and science. You think that if what Middleway calls 
the ‘ rabbit ’ diflSculty could be settled, together with the other two 
which he jnentioned, there ‘would be nothing to hinder science and 
Liberalism from falling into each other’s arms. , 

B. I don’t think ib— I am sure of it. 

(7. Sacred simplicity ! What do you say, Mifldleway ? 

Mn Nothing. I am waiting to hear what Brooks says. 

B. And I need not wait to hear what Carlton says, because I 
already guess what he means. He has picked up from some pseudo- 
philosophic anti-Radical the argument that modern science, being 
simply the evangelist of evolution, must necessarily take the colour 
of her politics from a biological theory which is ‘ not democratic, but 
aristocratic through and through.’ I think Chat is the way our 
instructors are accustomed to put it ; and confess now, Carlton, 
wasn’t that the thunder you were going to pass off as your own ? 

(7.‘ I was not conscious of the intention of ‘ passing off’ any- 
thing as my own ; but I had always supposed that good arguments 
were common property, and I certainly did propose to make use of 
the one you have cited. What have you to say to it ? 

B. Simply that it is an ingenuity of the study ; that it is, on 
the face of it, an excogitation of the man of books, and not a reflec- 
tion which has suggested itself to the man of action from his obser- 
vation of practical affairs. 

(7. That is merely your way of putting it ; but, supposing you are 
right, I can’t see the force of your reply. 

B. Can’t you ? I should have thought it was obvious ; but I 
will put it in the concrete form. Some ingenious Conservative 
essayist or other, casting about for new arguments against the prin- 
ciples of Liberalism, suddenly bethinks himself of the fact which I 
suppose has been a commonplace for years to anybody who has ever 
thought about the matter — that, according to accepted scientific 
doctrine, the development of life on the globe has not been managed 
by Nature on democratic principles, but on principles very much their 
reverse. Elated with this brilliant wperQUj he immediately proceeds 
to argue that what is true of life in general must be true of the 
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human race in particular ; and that scientific men must therefore be 
Tehemently opposed to the Liberal theory of the progress and pros- 
pects of huipanity." Isn’t that the history of •the argument? 

0. No doubt it is. . * 

B. Well, what is it worth, then ? Why, in the first place, 
nothing can be more abdurd than to*call it an argument against any 
one political creed. .It is an argument against ciWlisation itself. 
There was a time when the human species did^ develop itself by the 
same law of evolution as governs the lower forms of life to-day ; but 
the then state of our race is d^cribed — ^by Conservatives I had 
imagined no less than by Liberals ; but correct me if I am wrqpg — 
as barbarism. The ^aristocratic’ doctrines of Nature no doubt pre- 
vailed then among us to their full extent; but the*first effective 
protest against them was not Jjiberalism, but society. , Jhe social 
union of man was, in fact, the birth of the principle of democratic 
co-operation, and the death of the aristocracy of individual strength. 
Man parted company with the politics of Nature from that hpur, 
and your ingenious Conservative essjfyist should raise his V 9 ice, not 
against us poor Liberals, but against the human race itself. He 
should look a little further back than the first* Reform Bill, and 
attempt to conjure up the golden age of the fiint. He should 
idealise a more genuine pre- Adamite than even Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and while his mind lingers fondly upon Tory ‘dragons of the prime, 
tearing each other in the slime,’ he*should deplore the fatal error 
which was committed when man first took to walled cities and in- 
vented morality and laws. 

M. Bravo Brooks ! That’s really a colourable imitation df elo- 
quence. At least I have heard after-dinner speakers cheered for a 
less coherent and even for a less grammatical string of sentences. 

J5. You’re very good. 

M. Not at all. I feel that it is only fair to do justice to the 
form of your remarks, as I shall again have to comment on the 
irrelevance of their matter. Nothing I know is so disagreeable as 
sticking to the point when you are conscious of having some excellent 
thing to say which has nothing to do with it. But, disagreeable as^ 
it is, there is no other way of advancing the progress^of a controvefsy, 
and I must really point out to you that you have not answered Carl- 
ton’s argument at all. 

B. Indeed ? I thought I had proved that 

M. You have quite sufficiently proved that no ihan, whether 
savant or Conservative essayist, or what not, can reasonably make 
Liberalism responsible for principles of which the very existence of 
society is itself the expression. But Carlton is not concerned to 
dispute that. His argument, as I understand it,* may be stated thus : 
The principles upon which Nature works when exempt from the 
artificial interference of man are essentially aristocratic principles. 
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The doctrine of the survival of the fittest is an essentially aristocratic 
doctrine. The law of evolution is a law of privilege. ‘ The weilkest 
goes to the wall,’ supplies a good rhyme to, but an ill paraphrase of, 
‘equality for all.’ The one, in fact, Is^the exact antipodes of the 
other; and since science is engaged in the continual contemplation 
of the aristocratic doctrine, while Liberalism is specially devoted to 
the illustration and development of the democratic theory, the ques- 
tion is whether thi^ does not tend to encourage — rationally or 
irrationally, matters not — an antagonism of tendencies between the 
two in their way of regardipg political phenomena. 

(7. That’s exactly the form in which I wish my argument to be 
stated. Thank you, Middleway. 

M. Withhold your thanks a little while. I am afraid you will 
find I doi\’t^deserve them. But first, what do you say, Brooks, to the 
argument as I haye just stated it ? • 

jB. Well, as I gather from your last hint that you are about to 
fall foul of my adversary, I withdraw my opposifion. I will admit 
provisionally that there is, in th^wayyou put it, a natural antagonism 
of political tendency between Liberalism and science. And now let 
us see you ‘ go for * Carlton. 

,.6. I don’t quite know how you can count upon that pleasure. 
Your surrender is my victory. 

B. Is it ? We shall see. I cati guess the very manner of your 
discomfiture. If Liberal theories offend the prepossessions of science, 
what sort of response does Conservatism make to them ? That is the 
question you are going to ask, 1 suppose, Middleway ? 

M\ Yes ; unless Carlton anticipates it with the answer, which he 
doesn’t seem disposed to do. He has very rightly insisted that the 
man of science is likely to be prejudiced against democratic ideas by 
continual study of a principle so aristocratic as that on which Nature 
is accustomed to work. But now I want to hear from him wliy he 
thinks, or assumes, that the man of science is likely to be drawn 
towards his own party on that account ? 

C. Well, he would be drawn towards us, I think, in virtue of the 
very opposition of our principles to democratic ideas. 

•Jf. He would be attracted to you^s to the representatives of the 
aristocratic principle you mean ? 

G. Yes ; if you like to put it so. 

M. And you consider, then, that Nature and the Conservative 
party interpret and apply this principle in the same way. That we 
have called it in each case by the common name ‘ aristocratic ’ seems 
enough for you. How much has language to answer for when it 
can betray a man of intelligence into such an absurdity as that I 

C. Do you mean* to say, then, that there is no analogy between 
the* supremacy of the best ’as it appears in nature and as it has been 
illustrated in political institutions? 
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M. Do you mean to that what a Conservative would call ‘ the 
best ’ is what Nature would call ‘ the fittest#’ ? 

a Why not?/ • 

B. Why not ? You ha^ better ask the House of Lords. You 
had better consider the patronage system in the matter of appoint- 
ments. Why, the monarchical principle itself — but, however, I need 
not shock your courtliness by going into that. I will merely ask you 
whether you think an hereditary peerage represents the principle of 
the ‘ supremacy of the fittest ’ ? 

M. I liave seen it argued that it doeg — the ingenious disputant 
appealing in support of his ar^fument to the titles conferred occasion- 
ally upon the successful soldier or civil administrator, and periodi- 
cally upon a certain number of able lawyers. 

B. To which you replied? 

M. To which I replied that the analogy was most exact and happy 
— for a single generation ; but that, unfortunately for its further 
application, Naturfe was in the habit of conferring life peerages 
alone. • ^ * 

B. Good. What did he say to that ? 

M. I did not give him time to say anything. * I went on to add 
that I would admit the force of bis argument when he could show ^ne 
a short-necked giraffe supported in ease and comfort by Nature in 
consideration of the distinguished cervical development of its an- 
cestors. Nature, I said, appears to me to have a thorough appre- 
ciation of personal fitness, but of the hereditary variety, so familiar 
to politicians, she seems to have no comprehension at all. Obviously 
she cannot grasp the idea of an inherited aptitude for browsing the 
leaves of trees which your neck is too short to reiicli. 

C. This seems to me very poor jesting. 

M. I don’t wonder you find it so; but you have always the 
resource of treating it as serious argument and attempting to answer 
it. Come, my dear Carlton, you cannot possibly claim the sympathy 
of science for Conservatism on the ground that your party represents 
the principle of the supremacy of the fittest. The paradox is too 
audacious. Conservatism and accidental privilege have been too long 
associated in popular language to allow you any hope of severing 
them. ’ • • 

B. Quite so ; and that just brings us to the point at which, as I 
contend, the sympathy of Liberalism and science begins. It is 
Liberalism after all, and Liberalism alone, which has unshackled and 
given scope to the energies of the human race — thereby rendering 
possible the vast rnaterial progress which the race has made, and 
even contributing in a great measure to the splendid victories which 
science herself has won. She would be guilty of the worst ingratitude 
if she were really capable of looking coldly on her benefactor. 

C. Ah! that’s all very well; but understanding gratitude as a 
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pemse of favours to come, I should like t^ know from which of the 
two parties science is most likely to receive them. 

B. From ours I STot a doubt of it. Thefe cannot be . any 
permanent antagonism between the man^who labours for the human 
race and the man who believes in the human race ; nor can there 
ever be more than a transitory alliance between him whose life is 
devoted to th^ interests of the many, and him i^ho has to uphold the 
privileges of , the few^t. Liberalism and science have, at any rate, a 
common ideal — the advancement of mankind — an ideal which Con- 
servatism either does not believe in or does not care for. The Liberal 

\ 

politician may thwart the man of science in such matters as vivisection 
and the repression of disease, and the two may quarrel angrily 
enough about* it ; but each knows at the bottom of his heart that his 
temporary opponent is equally with himself a labourer in the cause 
of man. They differ as to the relative importan^je of moral and 
physical factors in the.sum of man’s well-being, that is all. But in 
ny difference between science and Conservatism this can never 




tr;‘^hat a magnificent specimen of Liberal arrogance I Your 
party has of courser a monopoly of interest in human welfare. 

. B. 1 have never said so ; and it would be as absurd as to say that 
Haroun Al-Easchid took no interest in the welfare of his people. 
What I meant was that the Conservative — I mean the really thought- 
ful and logical Conservative as distinguished from the political 
speculators on, or perhaps I ought to say ‘ in,’ the adventure of ‘ Tory 
Democracy’ — does not believe in the self-directing, self-sufficing 
quality of the mass of mankind, or believes in it only as a possibility 
of some so remote future as to warrant him in treating it for imme- 
diate practical purposes as non-existent. And I say that, while the 
Conservative rejects this belief, both the Liberal and the man of 
science are fundamentally agreed in holding it. 

M. What a charm there is in the discursiveness of an argument I 
Now, who would imagine that all this animated dispute about the 
tendencies of science is really episodical to the main issue ? But it 
is, though. 

• C. Surely not. d 

Jf. Indeed ft is. You undertook to discuss' the politics of litera- 
ture, or in other words the political tendencies of the literary habit, 
and you have branched off into a debate upon the politics of scientific 
men, whom Brooks at the outset declined, for the purposes of the 
discussion, to include in the literary class at all. 

C. Well, we have disposed of most varieties of the men who 
employ pen, ink, and paper for the expression of their thoughts. 
Journalists, historians, have been successively brought up for 

examination as to their politics. 

Yes ; and sipce the studies of mental and moral philosophy 
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are now treated as branches of physical science, there remains only 
the novelists, poets, essayists, &c., whom you first enumerated. We 
are reduced, in fact— if the word ^reduced’ is not' impertinent — ^to the 
belles lettres, which I suspect dre, in popular language, pretty nearly 
equivalent to the word * literature.’ 

B. No doubt they -are; and people are probably thinking 
exclusively of the poqt,.the novelist, the essayist, tho critic, and so 
forth, when they talk of the politics of literary^ men. , 

C. Well, and what do you think tfieir natural politics are ? 

B. Ah, there, at least, I can confidejitly meet you. For what 
are the qualities which in the department of literature are supreme ? 
Are they not imagination, sympathy, sensibility ? 

M. You leave out sense, I see. But surely the^ critic should 
have that, even if the poet and the novelist can digpense ^iWihdt. 

C. Yes, and. how about taste and culture, whiph you have also 

omitted ? • 

B. Thank you,* for multiplying my allies. Add taste and cul^re 
by all means. I am not afraid of them. They are on the side of our 
gi*eater ideals, if they look coldly on some of our minor political 
claims. * 

M, Which being interpreted, means that Mr. Matthew Arcyold 
is an enthusiast for social equality, if he has no sympathy with the 
deceased wife’s sister. 

B. Exactly so. * 

M. liecollect, however, what an eclectic Mr. Arnold is. 

0. Ay, and remember how much larger a share in the life of a 
political party is filled by these ‘ minor claims ’ as you call them^ com- 
pared with the ‘ greater ideals,’ or, in other words, the vague abstrac- 
tions which men may accept like the theological dogma which has 
no influence on their lives. In what aspect, after all, must the modem 
Liberal politician present himself to the man of taste and culture? 
Surely not in the radiant if delusive semblance worn by the pioneers 
of the French Revolution to the English poets of th6 eighteenth 
century ? Surely not as the builder of .a new heaven and new earth, 
but rather as the mechanically-chosen exponent of the narrowest 
ideals of the English bourgeoisie. • 

B. But suppose fhat these ideals — 

0. One moment; I am not saying that this view of English 
Liberalism is reasonable, but I do say that that is the aspect which 
it must naturally present to the eye of taste and culture: 

B. I see you admire that variety of refinement which, if you will 
pardon the criticism, the most closely borders on vulgarity. You are 
the devotee of a form of ‘ taste ’ which is to the real article what the 
‘ genteel person’ is to the gentleman. Well,4et us drop taste and 
culture. Imagination and sympathy surely do not tend to encourage 
that gross and swinish temperament which contentedly acquiesces in 
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a world of remediable misery for a bribe of meat and drink. 
IMa^gination and sympathy in their higher developments must surely 
tend to make men ^ 

C. fievolutionaries ? yes ; Liberals, :go. I can quite understand 
your poetic Nihilist. What I cannot see is the romance of the 
Caucus. 

M. I am entirely with you there, Carlton. , A poet who likes to 
join hands with the lyiarxes and Krapotkins of the era may indulge 
his imagination to any extent. A Socialist democracy contains 
possibilities ; its coming rqight be catastrophic or beneficent ; but it 
would, at any rate, give promise of something less prosaic than the 
present. Now the promise of orthodox Liberalism is precisely the 
reverse, and however unsatisfying the present may seem to imagina- 
tive aifd ppetic nvinds, I cannot conceive it save as turning with 
disgust from a future in which Democracy, with its, vices sedulously 
fostered and its virtues ^repressed as inconvenient, is to be * worked,’ 

* managed,’ ^ caucused,’ by pushing members of the commercial 
capitalist class. « 

C. Ciuite so ; and since imagination and feeling, since taste and 
culture, can find nothing to satisfy them, but rather everything to 
disgust them in the future foreshadowed to them by the so-called man 
of progress, they are naturally drawn towards that body who represent 
for them the beauty, the sanctity, the poetry of the past. 

M, You mean, no doubt, the Society of Antiquaries. 

B. Hal ha! 

C, Nonsense ; I mean the Conservative party. 

M. Oh, impossible ! What on earth have the Conservative party 
to do with the past ? It is true they have a sort of bowing acquaint- 
ance with it through the House of Peers, most of whom, however, are 
ignorant of their own pedigrees, and some of the greatest of whom 
are turning their historic heirlooms, as fast as may be, into current 
coin of the realm ; but the party, as a party, is avowedly, even 
ostentatiousiy, parvenu. Lord Beaconsfield, they are always telling 
us, was their political father ; they have, consequently, no political 
grandfather, and they are proud of it. That may be a capital way of 
'commending themselves to the democracy ; I don’t say it is not ; but 
you must take it with its consequences, and 'one of these is that 
modem Conservatism has no more appeal to romance, is not one whit 
less prosaic to the tips of its fingers, than modem Liberalism. 

jB. I thoroughly agree with you. That is, of course, I mean I 
agree with you that nothing can be more prosaic than modem 
Conservatism. 

C. Well, what I should like to know is, what you really do think 
on the point under discussion ? For hitherto you seem to me to have 
done nothing but amuse yourself by knocking our heads together, 
which is not difficult when two men are wrestling. 
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M. I should think, then, that an attitude of such strict, if scarcely 
benevolent, neutrality might explain itself. * Your dispute, my good 
friends, is, to the best of my jjidgment, idle. The literary man,. as 
such, can have no tendency either to Liberalism or Conservatism as 
represented by the two political parties. Neither party has anything 
to attract him, or rather, each has so much to repel him, that he 
must become an eclectic 'whether he will or no. 

B. But never mind the parties. Surely liiS bias must be — every 
man’s is— towards the creed of one party or towards that of the other. 

M. Well, of course it must-be ;*but that has no more to do with 
the practice of his calling than with the colour of his hair. It ^oes 
down to that great fundamental distinction of temperament which 
makes every man among us an optimist or a pessimist. • 

G. And which are you ? 

M. My dear* Carlton, what an indiscreet question! To avow 
oneself an optimist ^is practically to undertake to fight all comers 
at all times of the day or night; to declare for pessimism -is tQ get 
oneself turned out of the arena altogether and disqualified * un- 
practical.’ The one creed threatens me with too mych work, and the 
other would allow me too little. So please to understand that I am 
so far an optimist as to entitle no one to order me home to my study ; 
while, if I ever talk the language of pessimism, it is, as I have done 
to-day, in the strictest confidence of privacy. 

H. D. Tbjlill. 


T T 
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The following observations, which have been thrown together at 
intervals difring the last few months, arose from the accident of a 
sh’ghf iprfispositien. Happening to be lying opposite a window with 
a south aspect, I amused myself by studying the effects of the after- 
images of the window'upon the retina. To my surprise I found that 
the peculiar changes of colour which the images iftidergo after the eyes 
are closed followed fixed laws. * My curiosity was excited, and I pursued 
my investigations more closely. -On my recovery I searched through 
the works of Tyndall, Helmholtz, Dr. Thomas Young, and other writers 
on* the theory of light and colour, in the hope of finding some record 
of the phenomena which had so interested me. I found none. Each 
of the writers I consulted glanced at the fact of the persistence of 
light and colour on the retina, but recorded* no observations with 
regard to the laws by which the images so formed were regulated. 
My first idea, therefore, was to write a brief description of the 
pheliomena I had observed, nierely with the object of amusing un- 
scientific readers. Being led, in pursuit of this idea, into further 
observations, I discovered so many curious facts which appeared to 
me to have a direct bearing on the physiology and psychology of 
human vision, that I was induced to give them more careful con- 
sideration and to investigate the subject more deeply. The results, 
together with certain theories which I have ventured to propound, I 
now record ; feeling of course that it is possible, in these days of 
close research, that I may have been anticipated by some writer 
whose works it has not been my good fortune to encounter. But as 
independent and careful observations of natural phenomena — ^more 
especially in connection with the faculty of vision — should always be 
interesting, I venture to hope that the following notes may prove as 
attractive to others as the experiment^they describe have been to me. 
I should add that brief references to after-images with closed eyes may 
be found in Helmholtz’s great work on Phyaiotogical Optica^ in Dr. 
Foster’s TexUBook of Physiology^ and in a few other works ; but 
the fact that neither of them contains any detailed experiments such 
as I am about to describe induces me to hope that my observations 
may at least claim the merit of novelty. 
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Those who have any acquaintance with the physiology of human 
vision will know that the images retained on the retina, after looking 
steadily at strong lights, or at strongly illuzqinated surfaces, such as 
white paper in sunlight, are. variously termed * Accidental Images,^ 
‘ After-Images,’ and ‘ Ocular Spectra.’ 

The first term is a. complete misnomer. There is nothing that 
can he called accidental in connection with these images. They 
follow fixed laws as steadfastly as the colours of the spectrum ; vary- 
ing only with varying conditions, hut being strictly identical under 
identical conditions, as I hope to show. 

I think it will be desirable to take my observations to some 
extent in the order in which they were made, even although this 
plan may entail repetitions arising from after coisrectians. By 
adopting this course there will be a twofold advantage. The reader 
will perceive more clearly how I have arrived at my present con- 
clusions, and it will enable others who m^ be inclined to pursue 
similar investigations to avoid my errors and to record any variations 
that may seem antagonistic to my tljeory. ' 

On the first occasion on which I began to observe these images I 
was opposite a window divided into four panes .by one vertical and 
one horizontal bar ; the fastening of the window forming an object 
upon which to fix the eye so as to keep the window steadily upon ’the 
retina. The sun was shining Uirough very tliin white clouds. It 
was not within the%'ange of vision where I sat, but its rays fell with 
considerable brightness upon the wall at the side of the room, the 
aspect being nearly south, and the time 11 a.m. I mention these 
details because the effects I am about to describe are, as, before 
stated, dependent on certain conditions. I should mention also that 
on this first occasion the light was somewhat unusually intense for 
the time of year — the month of January — a fact of very consider- 
able importance. 

I looked attentively at the fastening of the window for about 
twenty seconds — that is, while I counted twenty very slowly. I 
then turned from the light and closed my eyes, covering them with 
my hands. I almost immediately found that the image of the 
window was retained on the rqtina, the light parts — that is, the glass 
panes — being of a* t)rilliant yellow-green, and tlie cross bars of a 
deep purple tint, fringed with red.' 

Of course it is a thoroughly well-known fact that after gazing at 
any particular colour for a few seconds, and then turning the eyes 
to some white or grey surface, such as the ceiling, we invariably get 
the complementary colour, to which effect I shall have to refer later 
on. I was therefore surprised to find, after looking at the window, 
that the after-image of the sky was a yellow-grpen, as that colour on 
the above principle indicated the presence of crimson in the sky, 
which colour was certainly not apparent. 

T T 2 
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I continued gazing at the yellow-green image (I use the word 
‘ gazing ’ for the sake of convenience, although my eyes were closed), 
and found that after the lapse of a few seconds the colour changed 
to a dull orange. This again changed to pink ; the pink coming 
gradually over the orange in waves. Tfie pink then deepened to a 
rich crimson, then to dull purple, then into neutral tint, until I 
thought it had faded altogether; but on this point I afterwards 
found I was in error. 

On looking at the window again after a suflBcient interval, and 
obtaining the image afresh, I produced some curious variations in 
the efiFect. I ^found that if I turned towards the light and removed 
my hands — of course without opening my eyes— the image imme- 
diately became, negative, that is, the window became a dark neutral 
tint approaching to black, and the bars a brilliant red, standing out 
very vividly "bn the dark ground. The parts of the wall surrounding 
the window which had ]jeen in shadow were also red like the bars. 
In fact I had, speaking generally, a black window, on a red ground. 
On passing my hand over my „eyes again the image immediately 
became positive, returning to the gradation of tint it would by this 
time have reached if the hand had not been removed at all. I will 
refer j)resently to what I conceive to be the cause of this. 

I now fixed my eyes on the fastening of the window for about 
fifteen seconds, with my head in an upright position. I then inclined 
•my head to the right and looked for another fifteen seconds, then I 
inclined it to the left and looked for a similar interval. On closing 
my eyes and covering them I became conscious of three images of 
the window superimposed on each other at different angles, the bars 
crossing each other and appearing to radiate from a centre like the 
spokes of a wheel. As I had anticipated, the images were of dif- 
ferent tints, as the first and second had begun to change before the 
third was fixed on the retina. The difference in colour was of course 
only to be seen distinctly where the square angles of the images 
projected beyond the boundaries of the central mass. Where they 
were Buperimposed, the colours did not mingle, but the stronger one — 
that is, the latest impression — was predominant. In each case the 
bara of the window were of a dark j)urple ; but for some occult 
reason, arising po^ssibly from the more distinct vision in the centre of 
the retina, they lost their dark tint to some extent in the middle and 
assumed a blue shade. I tried now to get four different impressions 
of the window projected on each other at different angles ; but in 
this case the resources of the retina — or, perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, one’s power of perception — failed. The images, though 
evidently there, became too confused for definition, and the bars 
seemed to disappear eptirely. 

In another way, however, we may produce almost any number of 
images of the window — that is, by looking at different points on either 
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side of it for a suBScient interval. We may thus get a row of 
windows on the retina lasting for several seconds or even minutes. 

At an early stage of these observations \ began to suspect the 
true principle of these images, which 1 have since confirmed by 
repeated experiments. It is that the colour of the image is pro- 
duced not by the tint of the object we look at^ but by the amount of 
light thrown on the retina^ either by the greater or lesser intensity 
of light in the object itself, or by the amount of time during which 
one looks at it. I have tested this theory in many ways, and always 
found it correct. Of course this only refers to after-images produced 
with the eyes closed and covered, and has nothing whatever .to do 
with the ordinary images produced by looking at a coloured object 
and then looking elsewhere with the eyes open. 

A few days after I made my first observations, I looked at the 
window on a certain morning when heavy cumulus-clouds were 
passing across the sky, their summits stroifgly illuminated by the 
sun and with deep* grey shadows below. After gazing for ^sufficient 
interval, I closed and covered my ^es, and obtained the fpllbwing 
effect in the after-image. The white portions of the sky were repro- 
duced in yellow-green, the shadowed parts in dull*pink, and the clear 
blue sky in dull grey. I now approached the window and look&d at 
the whole landscape. Two tall chimneys belonging to some water- 
works were in the jiistance, well defined against the lower light of 
the sky. I found that by looking steadily at the top of one of them 
for some seconds, and then producing the after-image in the usual 
way, I obtained a distinct impression of the clouds, with the chim- 
neys projected dark against the sky. As before, the light phrts of 
the clouds were yellow-green, the dark parts pink, and the blue sky 
grey. The singular part of this experiment was the perfect repro- 
duction of the whole of tlie sky within the range of vision in three 
different tints, and even the projection of parts of the landscape 
against it. 

The next observations I made were in a public hall, at*abgut eleven 
in the morning. There was a window opposite me, divided into small 
panes. The glass was painted with a thin coat of white to prevent 
its being seen through. The sftn was shining with tojerable brilliancy 
and falling on the window. It struck me that the painted glass, with 
the sun upon it, would be a good object with which to try the effect 
of after-images, as I had before observed that evenly dispersed light 
formed the best images. I should mention that on account of the 
proximity of other ^windows the divisions between the panes were not 
so dark as in the window first described. In fact they did not come 
actually against the sky, but in a line with some distant houses, which, 
however, were not visible on account of the* semi-opacity of the 
painted glass. I looked at the window for twenty seconds, and found 
that it was produced on the retina in the yellow-green tint, but not so 
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widly as when I had looked at the sunlit clouds through clear glass. 

yellow-green changed also very quickly to the crimson tint, and 
’^en the divisions assu&ed the complementary colour, green, and re- 
mained unchanged for some time. Thia was followed by an eflfect I 
had not before noticed. After the iniage had passed into the usual 
dull violet stage it changed to deep blue, with the divisions a bright 
straw colour. < I had not seen this blue at all in •previous experiments, 
and at first thought it. must result from the painted glass ; but I have 
since found, from repeated experiments, that in my first observations 
I discontinued observiug the image too soon. In all subsequent ob- 
servations I have found that blue is the last colour of the^series, and 
that it remains until the colour disappears entirely. 

I now undertook some further observations in my own room, and 
continued, them at favourable intervals more systematically than I 
had done before. The following is a summary of the results. The 
best time for producing vivid images from a window is about eleven 
in the morning, choosing a day when the air is filled with white sunny 
mist/ oy the sky covered with evenly dispersed thin white clouds. 
The aspect should be south, and there should be but one window, 
from which the observer should be distant about six yards. The sun 
should not be in the field of view, otherwise the light is too dazzling. 
We will suppose that under these circumstances the eyes are fixed 
steadily on the fastening of the window. 

After looking for ten seconds, and then closing the eyes and cover- 
ing them tightly with the hands, so as to exclude all light, the after- 
image is blue. 

After gazing for fifteen seconds the image is green. 

After gazing for twenty seconds the image is yellow*green. 

After gazing for twenty-five or thirty seconds the image is very 
vivid yellow-green or pure yellow. 

Beyond the thirty seconds no further change takes place^ except 
perhaps increased intensity in the yellow up to fifty seconds. I have 
continue^ looking at the window for a hundred seconds, but no 
farther change occurred. The colours never vary their order. The 
only variation is in the time required to produce them. If the light 
is faint, it may take twenty seconds tt) produce ^even the blue, thirty 
for the green, forty for the yellow ; but they Trtll come in this order. 
If the light is not sufficiently intense, the yellow-green may not be 
produced at all. If it is unusually intense, it may come in a few 
seconds. In * the case of extreme brilliancy, such as the sun or the 
electric light, there are no intermediate tints. ^A vivid spot, of a 
whitish green, is produced instantaneously. 

And now with regard to the disappearance of the image. 

It seems to be a fixed law that no matter at which of the three 
tints the image has arrived when we close our eyes, in disappearing 
it invariably goes through the same gradations of tint 
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It changes first to a dull orauge, then to pink, then to deeper 
pink or crimson, then to neutral tint or violet, then to blue, at which 
colour it remains until it fades entirely. Let it be understood, that 
whether we have reached the blue, the green, or the yellow tint, the 
above is the invariable ordei'of the tints in disappearing. 

The only variation is in the tiipe. The longer' we have been 
g^ing to form the image, the longer is the interval before it begins 
to change. If, theref&re, we have looked sufficiently Iftng to produce 
the yellow-green, a longer time will elapse befere it changes to pink 
than will be the case if we have only reached the blue stage. In any 
case, however, it is only a matter of a few* seconds. 

Providing, therefore, the conditions were always the same, we 
should possess a very excellent natural photometer in the eyes, for the 
intensity of the light might be judged by the colour produced in the 
image after gazing for a given number of seconds.* • • 

In the afternoon of the day on which I made thei^ last experiments 
I wished to test tljis theory. The sun was somewhat low down, but 
it would not have occurred to me that there was any material differ- 
ence in the intensity of the light compared with what it had* been in 
the morning. I found, however,* after gazing for ten seconds, that 
the light produced only a vet^y faint blue tint, which changed at once 
into dull orange and crimson, thus proving to me that there was a 
very considerable diminution of light compared with the morning, 
when ten seconds had produced a vi^d blue, which did not change 
for some time, 

I will now refer to the fact already mentioned, that the image* 
becomes negative on turning the face to the light and removing the 
hands, of course keeping the eyes shut. I should first mention that 
if we do this in the earlier stages of the after-image it does not become 
negative. If it is done, for instance, immediately after the image is 
formed, we get the image only in a modified form, not negative. If, 
however, we wait until the image has passed through the stages of 
disappearance as far as the crimson tint, and then remove the hand 
(always without opening the eyes), we get at once a very dafk window 
on a bright red ground. Now the reason of this seems to me obvious. 
We know that any bright object surrounded by light of much greater 
intensity becomes dark by comparison. Dr. Huggins has measured 
the intensity of light in the umbra of a sun-spot, which we know 
appears in an ordinary telescope to be perfectly black. He found 
that it was lighter than the electric light, but looked black by con- 
trast with the indescribable brilliancy of the photosphere. On the 
same principle, therefore, the image on the retina, which appears 
bright when no light is admitted through the eyelids, becomes black 
by contrast when the light is admitted, and the light so admitted 
— modified and rendered pink by its passage ‘through the eyelids — 
does not affect the part of the retina where the image is retained. 
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In other words, the light that falls on the retina through the eyelids 
is the photosphere, and the after«image the umbra — dark by com- 

pjinso^ " , 

And here perhaps it would not be out of place to say a few words 
with regard to the reason why the retina does not receive the new 
flood of light in that particular part of its surface where the image 
falls. It is necessary in the first place to refer to the theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Thomas Young in the early part’ of this century* 
Dr. Young was of opinion that the eye contains three separate sets of 
nerve-fibres, which are severally excited by the three colours now 
accepted by many physicisivts as .the three primaries — ^n^ely, red^ 
greei^, and violet. This theory of Dr. Young is adopted by Helm- 
holtz and Tyndall. The former, indeed, adopts it with avidity, as 
an easy solution of a problem that had long perplexed him. He 
explains it thus : — • 

lie (Dr, Young) further assumes that the first (nerve-fibres) are excited most 
strongly by craves of ether of greatest length ; the second, which are sensitive to 
gi'een lights by waves of middle length ; while those which convey impressions of 
violet hre acted upon only by the shortest vibrations of ether. Accordingly, at the 
red end of the spectrum the excitation of those fibres which are sensitive to that 
colour predominates, hence the appearance of this part as red. Further on there 
is added an impression upon the fibres sensitivt^ to green light, and thus results the 
mixcffl sensation of yellow. In the middle of Ihe spectrum the nerves sensitive to 
green become much more excited than the otlicr two kinds, and accordingly green 
is the predominant impression. As soon fls this l:>ecomes^ mixed with violet, the 
result is the colour known as blue ; while at the most highly refracted end of the 
spectrum the impression produced on the fibres which are sensitive to violet light 
overcomes every other. 

It Is diflScult to quote this passage referring to Dr. Young, or even 
to mention his name, without paying a passing tribute to his memory. 
It is probable that he is scarcely known to any but scientific 
readers, and yet Helmholtz refers to him as possessing one of the 
most profound minds that ever existed, and Tyndall places him intel- 
lectually above the heads of any discoverers since Sir Isaac Newton. 
One remai^kable fact connected with his career is, that a single paper 
on vision, which he sent to the Koyal Society, obtained him admission 
to the ranks of that august body. His theories had the misfortune, 
however, to encounter the severest shaftsbf ridicule.from no less a person 
than the late Lord Brougham, who possessed the‘ear of the Edmburgh 
Review. So severe indeed was the attack that for twenty years 
Young ceased to publish any discoveries except in immediate connec- 
tion with his own profession, that of medicine. It is impossible to 
estimate what the scientific world may have lost by his silence. His 
theories remained buried in the archives of the Royal Society for this 
long interval. They were re-discovered independently by Fresnel, and 
have since, as we have*seen, been adopted by Helmholtz, with whom 
Young’s name is now indissolubly linked. 
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The passage I have quoted in explanation of Young’s theory is 
sufficient for our purpose at present. It is of course assumed that the 
reader is aware that the mixture of red and'greeh rays (not pigments) 
produces yellow, that the mixture of green and violet rays produces 
blue, and that we thus, with the primaries, get the principal tints of 
the spectrum. We now come to the * fatigue theory,’ so popular 
with almost all writers on the subject. It is assumed that when the 
eye has been looking steadily at a patch of a particulaf colour — let us 
say red — for a considerable time, that portion of the retina upon 
which the red falls becomes fatigued with the red rays, the con- 
sequence of which is, that on l#oking»away from the red into a 
darkened room, or at a plain grey or white surface, the eye' refuses 
any longer to receive the red rays on the particular spot which has 
become fatigued, and we therefore see the complementary colour, 
green. On the same principle, as we well know, if we look at a light 
object on a darlf ground and then look away, we see a dark object on 
a light ground, and vice versa. * 

This theory of fatigue is almost universally accepted hj writers 
on light and colour. It is adoptedVithout question by H^niholtz, 
a very great authority indeed ; but it appears to be open to objec- 
tions, some of which I will presently state. If, however, we accept 
it, we at once see why the particular part of the retina on whiclr-the 
image of the window is impressed refuses to receive the new accession 
of light through the eyelids. Thai; portion of its surface has been 
blinded or ‘ fatigued ’ by the strong light, and is unable to receive 
any further impression. 

I may here mention a fact which appears to me one of the most 
remarkable of the many remarkable facts connected with the* after- 
images. The succession of colours in the formation of the image is,' 
as we have seen, in the following order — blue, green, and yellow. 
In the disappearance the order is orange, crimson, violet, blue. This 
last blue is of a much deeper tint than the first, and may therefore 
be described as indigo. It will thus be seen that the colours in 
forming and disappearing follow the order of the colours of the 
solar spectrum^ commencing with the blue and going on to what we 
ordinarily denominate the heat end of the spectrum, then passing 
over to the violet ox the so-called chemical end, and so back to the 
blue. I say the so-called heat end and chemical end, because recent 
researches seem to have demonstrated that there is no actual dis- 
tinction of this kind in the spectrum, but that it is only a matter of 
degree. Be this as it may, the fact that the after-image follows this 
order is so very singular that it is worth recording. A possible ex- 
planation of this succession of tints may be found in the fact that in 
dim light the violet and green rays are known to undergo greater 
excitation relatively than the yellow and red rays; and that in 
strong light the excitation of the latter liecomes so much greater 
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that it passes by and surmounts, as it were, the violet and green rays 
ahd their combinations. The reverse takes place as the light 
diminishes. * . 

. I will now turn to^a class of expe.riments which possess strong 
points of interest. I refer to after-images produced by sunlight on 
white paper and also on papers of different colours. The white paper 
produces the same colours in the same order as white clouds or sunny 
mist, the only difference being in the fact that If the sunlight on the 
paper is very strong the colours are produced more rapidly and are 
purer and brighter in tone. It is,^or some unknown cause, difficult to 
produce the green tint; the blue appears after the usual interval, 
but the next tint is more of a yeUow-green, and the positive yellow 
comes sooner. In disappearing, too, the tint does not change at 
once to dull orange and red, but first goes through a yellow stage, 
the yellow Jjrightenlng, as it were, out of the yellow-green before the 
image begins to fade. The crimson tint in the disap*pearing process 
is also purer, and very pure violet follows the crimson before the 
image returns to the blue, which is always the final tint. 

Many curious combinations ‘^may be produced with a square of 
white paper in sunlight. One of the most remarkable is the follow- 
ing : — I concluded from previous experiments that if I looked at the 
papef for ten seconds at a distance of a yard, then looked for another 
ten seconds at a distance of two yards, and again for the same 
interval at three yards, I shoul/i get three distinct images of the 
paper, superimposed one on the other, of different sizes and of different 
tints — the difference in the size resulting, of course, from the diffei - 
ent distances, and the different colours from the interval which 
elapsed between the observations. The result was as I had antici- 
^ pated: the three* squares appeared of different sizes and different 
tints, generally pink, yellow, and blue, forming a very beautiful 
object ; but the tints were not always to be relied on, in consequence 
of the variability of the light. 

I procured some papers of different tints, thinking they would 
probably influence the tint of the after-image.; but this was not the 
case to any appreciable extent. The succession of colours in tlie 
ipiage is the same whether we look at pink, blue, green, or yellow in 
sunlight. The only difference is in the fact that darker tints take a 
longer time to produce the image, in consequence of their not reflect- 
ing BO much light. In the case of very intense deep tints, such as 
orange, which does not reflect light sufficiently to produce a strong 
image, we do get the complementary colours to some extent, (hey, 
too, seems to be an exception. No matter whether it* is an illuminated 
surface or grey cloud, it always produces a pink after-image.^ 

Another remarkable fact connected with the images is their 

\ The fiolar spectrum docs produce the complementary colours in th^after-image, 
giving green for the red end, purple for the centre, and orange for the violet end. 
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extreme susceptibility to the very slightest variation in the reflecting 
power of an illuminated surface. Quite a distinct tint is produced 
in the image by so slight a variation that it ip hardly perceptible to 
the open eye. For example, if the sash of a window is thrown partly 
up and the light has to pass-through double glass, the colour in the 
image is quite distinct from the tint.where the light passes through 
single glass only. Again, if there is the slightest inequality in the 
surface of a piece of paper, so that the light is not re&^ted equally 
from all parts of it, the inequalities will be disfinguishdd by a differ'** 
ent tint. On one occasion a piece of white paper, with which I was 
experimenting, assumed a slightljr concfive form which threw the 
upper part into scarcely perceptible half shadow. The result of this 
in the image was that the upper part was pink, softeipng gradually 
off into the bright yellow-green of the lower part. 

While on the subject of extreme sensitiveness* to lighVand shade 
in the after-image, I may mention that manj curious and interesting 
experiments may .be made, apart from the changes of colour, by 
placing various objects in strong i^unlight. I took a number of 
Ha/rpet'^8 Magazine one day, and, placing it in the sunlight, looked 
at it for about twenty-five seconds. I found the words ‘ Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine ’ were very distinctly seen in the after-image, and 
on turning to the light, with the eyes closed, the letters came oht a 
bright red on a dark ground. ^Then by opening and shutting the 
eyes quickly the infage seemed to be renewed several times, appearing 
brighter at the moment of shutting the eyes. It of course under- 
went changes of colour, but the red letters on the black ground 
were the most vivid. Looking at a plain surface in a darker part of 
the room with the eyes open, the letters were of course white on a 
dark ground, that is, the opposite of the cover itself. I also placed a^ 
strip of newspaper in the sun at a sufficient distance for it to present 
an almost uniform surface of grey. To my surprise the lines and 
spaces came out quite distinctly, the capitals being easily discernible. 

I believe, however, that the power of observing and ^retaining the 
image on the retina is one that increases with practice, and is cer- 
tainly stronger in some people than in others. 

In order to ascertain wl^pther the changes of colours are.tte 
same in others, I tested them ^with my son, aged mineteen, and my 
daughter, aged fourteen. 1 waited for them to describe what they 
saw, so as to afford no clue. In one or two instances the effect was 
so absolutely identical with what I myself saw that it became quite 
startling. The succession of tints was always the same, the only dif- 
ference being irf the intervals, and these only differed by a few 
seconds. 1 should mention, also, that in the case of my daughter the 
persistence of the image was not so marked as in my own case— she 
occasionally lost it for a second or two. 

The amount of light necessary'* to produce a distinct after-image 
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is wry considerable. The sun, as I have said l^efore, gives an instan- 
taBeons after-image, lasting for several minutes* White clouds illu- 
minated by the sun, seen through a window at a little distance, give 
it very quickly. Sunlight on white paper produces it also very rapidly. 
With plain blue sky it is difficult to get an image at all, even when 
the sun is very bright. The poet speaks of the moon as the ‘ efful- 
gent lamp of night ; ’ but the retina proves her \o be an impostor with 
regard to intensity of light. When at her brightest, only the faintest 
possible after-image is produced — so faint, indeed, that it can hardly 
be called one. Gaslight, when very near, produces a strong image, 
beginning with green and going through the usual gradations, though 
not with anything like the same intensity of tint as with daylight. 

I now come to another remarkable fact in connection with the 
images*, If 1 look at a brightly illuminated object, or at the sky 
through a "window, with one eye only, I find that tlje after-image is 
intermittent, coming anji going with considerable regularity at inter- 
vals of from seven to ten seconds. I have tested this many times, 
and ajways with the same result Being much struck with the fact, 
I tried the effect of looking for ten seconds with one eye, and then — 
without any interval — for another ten seconds with both eyes. I now 
found that the image did not disappear as before, but was inter-- 
mittent in colour^ changing from red to yellow and from yellow to 
red with the same regularity as befpre. I should mention that the 
image is much longer forming with one eye onl^, and is fainter in 
tint. 

This intermission of the image must, I think, be closely connected 
with another curious effect which I discovered only a few days ago, 
,^If we shut one eye and fix the other steadily on a bright part of the 
feky — an illuminated cloud is best — in the course of half a minute or 
a minute a dark cloud, like London smoke, comes over the particular 
spot upon which we have fixed our gaze. This continues for three or 
four seconds only, and then disappears, returning again after another 
interval of a minute or two. I have tested this with two or three 
other persons, with the same result. It would almost seem, there- 
fore, that one eye is incapable of sustaining a continuous impression, 
eithqr of some kinds of illuminated outer objects or of the after-image. 
The possible reason why this effect hfis not beerf noticed by people 
with one eye may be that they are unaccustomed to fix the eye im- 
movably on one object for a considerable time, having no particular 
motive for doii^ so. Hence the effect has remained unobserved. 

In connection with the negative image, formed, as I have described, 
by facing the light and removing the hands from the eyes, there is 
one point I omitted to mention. At the moment of removing the 
hands, when the light suddenly enters the eyes through the eyelids, the 
image does not become all at once dark, but a very curious filigree of 
light plays over it for a moment and almost immediately disappears. 
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This light has the appearance of thin veins running all over the sur- 
face of the black, and may be likened to the network of veins in the 
vascular membrane, -which may be produoed^yJPorkinje’s experiment 
with the candle. . 

I have referred to the theory of fatigue in connection with the 
images, and have said .that it appears to be open to objections. 
Some of these may be briefly noticed. As before stated, if we look at 
any particular colour — let us say red — for a few seconds^ and then look 
away at any plain surface in half shade, we the complementary 
colour, green. The reason of this is said to be that the retina becomes 
fatigued with the red rays, and refuses tft receive them any longer. 
Consequently it sees only a combination of the other colours, which, to- 
gether with red, would make up white light. Although, this theory is 
in part satisfactory, it does not appear to be wholly so. We knpw that 
if a continuous strain is put upon any muscles or* sinews,* those par- 
ticular muscles or sinews get so absolutely fatigued that we are obliged 
to relinquish further effort. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case with the nerves which convey sensation to the brain. Jbeir 
power of conveying the sensation ^may, with sustained effort; lessen, 
but it does not wholly cease. We may look at a red surface for hours, 
but it still continues red, although the original vividness of the 
colour may have diminished. If we inhale any particular perfume, 
we continue to be conscious of it as long as the object from which it 
is exhaled is near u^. If we listen to«a continuous sound, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the clangour of bells, the ear may become accustomed 
to the sound, but it does not cease to hear. As an instance of fatigue, 
Helmholtz adduces the fact that on passing from bright sunshine into 
a dark room, the retina has been so fatigued by the 
out that it cannot perceive the objects in the room 
what recovered. But this theory is inconsistent with the fact that a 
man may walk in the brightest sunshine the whole day — over an 
Alpine pass, for example — and yet have quite as keen a perception of 
the successive scenes of grandeur around as he had when he started 
in the morning. How, then, can the retina be fatigued by sunlight ? 
If it were, it surely follows that by the end of the day it would lose its 
powers of perception altogether. Again, it seems most dii&culi; te 
believe that the eye-nerves can ^come fatigued by looking at black ; 
and yet, if we look at a black object on a light ground, and then look 
away, we see a white object on a black ground. This, the physicists 
say, is fatigue, and they almost all follow in the same groove. 

It seems much more reasonable to refer these peculiar effects — 
the appearance of the complementary colours, and of light for dark— 
to some law of compensation rather than to fatigue. The eye is 
constituted, let us suppose, to receive a certain balance of colour and 
of light and shade, and it rebels against any attempt to force it into 


bright light with - ' . 
until it has some- 
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ta particular groove. If it be bo forced — as, for instance, in looking 
^ntinuously at red — as soon as it is rei^i^ it calls up its counter- 
forces to restore the equilibiitini^ which has beCn so rudely 
upset. It is the springing back of the branch which has been 
forced down by an unusual strain — the reflux of the tide, not the 
exhaustion of the current. If it were actual fatigue, it would hardly 
be prepared to receive the same impressions, again and again after so 
very brief an interval. 

The whole subject, however, is still enshrouded in mystery- The 
clearest intellects have for ages been brought to bear upon the inex- 
haustible subject of light and colour, yet we seem scarcely nearer to 
a Boftition of their physiological and psychological mysteries than we 
were when Newton penned his book on Optics two hundred years ago. 
Indeed, the poet’s words recur to us with peculiar force in connection 
with this "subject 

Forerwn thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniuins hence he set, « 

In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 

Thou hast not gainefj a real height, 

Nor art thou nearer to the light, 

Because the scale is indnito. 

I am tempted to quote a passage from Helmholtz in connection 
with the psychology of perception. It will come appropriately 
before venturing to suggest h cause for the persistence of after- 
images. He says in his lecture on the physiological causes of Har- 
mony in Music ; — 

As“you are aware, no perceptions obtained by the senses are merely sensations 
^ impressed on our nervous systems. A peculiar intellectual activity is required to 
pass from a nervous sensation to the conception of an external object which the 
sensation has aroused. The sensations of our nerves of sense are mere symbols in- 
dicating certain external objects, and it is usually only after considerable practice 
that we acquire the power of drawing correct conclusions from our sensationB 
respecting corresponding objects. Now, it is a universal law of the perceptions 
obtained through the senses, that we pay only so much attention to the sensations 
actually experienced as is sufficient for us to recoguise external objects. In this 
respect we ore very one-sided and inconsiderate partisans of practical utility — ^far 
iuo{e so, indeed, than we suspect. All sensations which have no direct referenise 
to external objects,, we are accustomed, os a matt43r of Qourse, to entirely ignore, 
and we do not become aware of them until we make a scientific investigation of 
the action of the senses, or have onr attention directed by illness to the phenomena 
of our own bodies. Thus, we often find patients, when suffering under slight 
infiammation o£the eye, become for the time aware of those heads and fibres known 
as mowihes volantes swimming about within the vitreous humour of the eye, and 
then they often hypocliondriacally imagine all sorts of coming evils, because they 
fancy that these appearances are new, whereas they have generally existed all their 
lives. Who can easily discover that there is an absolutely blind spot, the so-called 
punctum ctxictimj within the retina of every healthy eye ? How many people know 
tliat the only objects they see single are those at which they are look^g, and that 
all other objects behind and before these appear double P I could adduce a long 
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liBt of similar examples which have not been brought to light lill the action of the 
eenses were scientifically investigated^ and which remain .obetinately concealed till 
attention has been drawn to them by appropriAe means— often an extremely 
difficult task to accomplish. 

This passage from the great G-erman physicist bears in a remark- 
able manner upon after-images, foi; they are continually before our 
eyes, and yet not one person in a hundred bestows a second thought 
upon them, or reflects for a moment on their exceptional peculiarities. 
They are passed by as so many other natural'^phenonfena are passed 
by— even the most gorgeous eflfects of sunset — ^because they are too 
common. No doubt, as I have before ^aid, the power of retaining 
the images on the retina is to some extent acquired ; but every one 
possesses the power more or less. Indeed, the term ‘jooking at’ the 
image is not so much of a solecism as might be at first ijnagined, 
considering that the eyes are closed. If while*retainiflg the image 
the observer analyses his sensations closely, he will be conscious of a 
kind of effort, apparently in the optic nerve, to retain the image. It 
is an indescribable something which^is best explained by eaying that 
it is an effort of the brain to see the image on the retina without 
the aid of external light. , 

And now as to the causes of the after-images. Of course the 
ultimate cause of perception by means of any of the senses^ is a 
matter altogether beyond our comprehension, but it is quite within 
the province of tlrtj psychologist to •endeavour to trace the physical 
causes of perception, not only from external objects to the nerve- 
fibres, but through the nerve-fibres to the brain, and even to the 
changes of molecular arrangement in the brain itself which are sup- 
posed to cause perception. But every step in the intricate pathway 
leading from external objects to the brain is beset with difficulties-^ 
a veritable maze, in which one false step leads to inextricable con- 
fusion, if not to discomfiture. 

And how truly marvellous is this passage of rays from visible 
creation to the seat of consciousness ! The waves of Ught falling on 
an object at the rate of millions in a second are reflected from its 
surface, and pass at once through the exquisitely clear cornea which 
stands in front of the eye, Ijjte the glass covering to some precious 
jewd. Next through the aqueous humour, clear -as the water from 
which it takes its name ; next through the delicate contractile iris 
by means of the pupil — the iris which gives colour to the eye, and 
whose brown or blue or grey has been the theme of the poet in all 
ages, and called forth similes connected with every object of beauty 
in the world — ftom the blue of the summer sky to the depths of 
shade which lurk in the even surface of jet. Next through that 
marvel of marvels, the crystal lens, which, like the lens of a camera, 
hangs suspended in perfect transparency behind the only aperture of 
the eyeball, and which, by means of the ciliary process, actually 
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expands and contracts to adapt itself to the distance of the objects 
before our gaze. Next through the equaUy clear vitreous humour, 
which, like the water in the glass globe^ fills the whole interior of 
the eye, preserving its rounded form. * If ext through the thin trans- 
parent layer of the fibres of the optic nerve ; through the layers of 
ganglia ; through the granular corpuscles in ’front of the cones ; and 
lastly, falling ^pon the wonderful layer of rods, and cones which are 
now known , ^0 be the primary recipients of the sensation of light, 
the rays, nS# a sensation only, travel on, through the finest fibres of 
the optic nerves, to that peculiar junction of the two nerves lying 
behind the nasal bone, where the nerVes unite, but only to divide 
again* each carrying with it the half of the other until the sem- 
blance of the outer object is conveyed to the home of sensation in 
the depths of the brain itself. 

In spite of endless tlieories respecting the actual causes of 
sight, they are still a matter of conjecture. Dr. Young’s theory 
is, after all, mere hypothesis ; we have no actual proof of its truth. 
So also if* must be with respect to any conjectures concerning the 
causes of after-images. Ganot indeed refers the succession of tints 
they display to the changes the retina undergoes in returning to its 
norinjil condition after excitation. But what are those changes of 
condition ? As a basis for speculation we must, I think, fall back 
upon the old theory of vibration, wliich is thus laid down by 
Newton : — 

Coniidering' the lastingness of the motions excited iu the bottom of the eye by 
light, are they not of a vibrating nature P Do not the most refrangible rays excite 
the ahortpst vibrations, the least refrangible the largest P May not harmony and 
discord in colour arise from the proportions of vibrations propagated through the 
tibrcs of the optic nerve into the brain, as harmony and discords of sounds arise from 
the proportions of vibrations of air P 

Later knowledge has not only advanced this theory, but has 
carried it to a point hidden even from the eagle eye of the great 
philosopher. ,We now know that in the cochlea of the ear there 
exists a series of microscopic plates set side by side, some thousands 
in number. These are connected with the nerve-fibres of the ear, 
and ore each supposed to vibrate to a different tone, thus conveying 
to the brain the mtost delicate modulations and haAnonies.* We now 
know also that the back of the retina consists of an inconceivable 
number of rods and cones closely packed together, which undergo 
excitation by tbe multitudinous gradations of light and colour which 
they constantly encounter, and which, like the plates of the ear, 
convey them to the brain. But in one important respect the sense 
of sight differs from all the other senses — ^that is, in the persistence 
of the impression of light after the light is cut off. With the other 
senses the impression ceases simulteneously with the exciting cause* 

* Helmholtz’s Leotwres, Strieker’s Hishhgy. 
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When the roax of a cannon ceases^ the sensation of sound ceases; 
when a rose whose perfume we inhale removed, the sensation 
of smell ceases ; when an object that touches any portion of the body 
is taken a^y 9 the sensation pf*touch ceases; but with the sights the 
impression of light not only remains after the eye is closed, hut it 
undergoes remarkable changes. I conceive, therefore, a different kind 
of vibration is required ^ this case, not the vibration 'v^ich is likened 
by an old writer, quoted by Dr. Young, to th^ vibratio^ : caused by 
the passage of air through a trumpet. We require a vibration con- 
tinued after the exciting cause is removed — such as the vibration of 
the strings of a piano. It seems to me, therefore, that we might 
look for the sources of a vibration of this kind in the rods and *cones 
which exist in such countless numbers in the depths of the reCina, and 
which, in Dr. Carpenter’s words, ^ communicate their ^ 

the optic nerve J?y means of their own delicate fibrous prolongations.’ 

This idea is, I venture to think, more admissible from the fact 
that in the fovea oentralis^ the point of distinct vision, the layers of 
the retina, with the exception of the external granules and cones,* are 
absent. The depression which e^^ists at this point approaches quite 
close to the cones, which are here packed together in much greater 
numbers than elsewhere, as many as seven or eight being supposed to 
belong to one nerve-fibre. If we suppose that absolute vibrations are 
conveyed by the cones to the fibrq^ of the optic nerve, and if we may 
further suppose, in ticcordance with & recent theory, that the nerve 
itself contracts, and therefore tightens, under the action of light, it is 
not difiScult to imagine a vibration of precisely the kind we require — 
one that continues, in fact, until the tightening is relaxed by 
darkness. ^ 

But even if we suppose that the sensation of light is conveyed to 
the brain by these vibrations, and that they take an appreciable time 
to subside, it may be objected that they do not sufficiently account 
for the changes of colour which the after-image undergoes. May it 
not therefore be possible that these changes are occasioned by the 
presence of the colouring matter which exists among the rdds under 
the name of ‘ visual purple ’ ? It is shown by Dr. Carpenter that a 
solution of this colouring matter undergoes changes when exposed td 
the light, that it rapidly bleacher, changing from carmine to red and 
yellow. \ It absorlw the rays of the spectrum from yellow-green to 
violet, while it allows a little violet, much of the yellow, and all the 
orange and green, to traverse it.’ According to the same authority, 
the retina itself undergoes a constant process of bleaching in strong 
light, the colouring matter being constantly renewed. It would 
seem, therefore, a not improbable theory, that as the vibrations which 
produce the sensation of light gradually subside on closing the eyes, 
BO the changes of colour may arise from the successive stages which 
the colouring matter undergoes in process of renewal. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 80, U U 
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It may, however, be urged against tbi$ theory that the visual 
j^rple esdsts only among the rods and ddt aznong the cones, and that 
the rods are absent in^the/ot;aa omifir(Me \ but, as Dr. Foster suggests,’ 
it is quite possible that some substance, sensitive to light like the visual 
purple, but colourless, and therefore escaping observatioh, may exist 
among the cones, and by photo6hemical changes be the mie^s of excit- 
ing the optio nerves. The presence, also, of coloured fatty spheroids 
in the innOj^ segments of the cones of birds and reptiles might lead us 
to suppose from analogy that similar substances, yet undiscovered, and 
subject to photochemical changes, may exist in the cones of the 
human retina. These fatty globules are described by Max Schultze^ 
as highly refractile, and as absorbing portions of the rays^ corre- 
sponding to'their colour, which traverse them. It seems unreasonable, 
therefore,, to suppose that these coloured substances or their analogues 
should exist in. the very seat of perception without having a direct 
bearing upon the sensation of colour. 

To produce the various effects I have endeavoured to describe, of 
course two things are indispensable — that the conditions be strictly 
observed, and that there should be no defect of vision. It is as well, 
perhaps, to add that a fair amount of intelligence must be brought 
tq. bear upon the experiments. There are people who are unable, 
either from defective vision or deficient powers of observation, to see 
the complementary colour in the well-known advertisement of Pears’s 
Soap. It would be as useless for these to attempt observations of 
after-images as it would be for them to deny the existence of the 
phenomena. The facts are beyond all doubt. I can only hope that 
this very incomplete record of them may induce others, with greater 
scientific attainments and more time at their disposal, to initiate 
further explorations in a field of investigation which has proved of 
the greatest possible interest to me, and which I cannot help thinking 
might, in the hands of keen physiological observers, lead to important 
results. 

Sydney Hodges. 


Text-Book of Pkynology. 


* Strieker’s Eivtology^ p. 261. 



1883 . 


StIORT SERVICE: 

V • 

ONE CAUSE OF ITS FAILURE. 


Mat one of the last of the few who survive of that.nobld army 
concerning which the great Duke used to say that ‘ with it he could 
go anywhere and do anything ’ he allowed to hazard a few remarks 
on a subject of the deepest interest, not to st^diers only, but to the 
country at large ? I allude to the question again and again brought 
forward as to the relative merits of w^at are called short ahd long 
service, and the wisdom or unwisdpm of the lines taken up of 'attack 
and defence by the advocates on both sides. • 

Looking at the matter from an abstract point of view, there can- 
not, i conceive, be two opinions as to the superiority, for war purposes, 
of a long-service man over a noviqp. But here the question at once 
arises — What is metlnt by either a Ibng-service or a short- service 
soldier ? If by a long-service soldier we mean one who has followed 
the drum all over the world for eighteen or twenty years, and if he is 
to be spoken of as a short-service soldier who has worn the Qqeen’s 
uniform for less than one year, or even two, I do not think there is 
much ground to choose between them. They are equally unfit to 
enter upon a campaign ; the one because he is worn out, the othej: 
because he is immature. Take, however, some term intermediate 
between these two extremes — say, for example, five years on one side, 
and ten on the other — then the five years’ man, assuming both to have 
enlisted at eighteen, will, 1 fancy, prove in all respects as efficient as 
the ten years’ man. So long, therefore, as every recruit is enlisted 
for eight years’ service, or even for seven with the colours, it seems to • 
me — ^whb remember how numerous in the Duke’s arftiy seven years’ 
men were — that the opponent of recent changes in army organisation 
is quite in the wrong if he rests his objections to them on the mere 
fact that men are no longer enlisted for life.^ No doubt were England, 

' It is a great mistake to suppose that short service is a novelty in the British 
army. Mr. Windham's Act, in 1806, established three terms of servioe for recraits : 
one which, extending over seven years, gave no claim to a pension, except for 
wounds; another which, comprising fourteen years, left it discretionary with the 
authorities to assign or refuse a pension ; and a third, extending to twenty-one years, 
on completing which the soldier was by law entitled to a pension for life. After the 
close of the French war the two former terms went out of use. 

u u 2 
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as Oermany is, a compact empire^ having no outlying provinces to 
guard, and a conscription to fall back upon, it would be botili easy 
arid judicious to reduce the term of the soldier^s active service to three 
years. But England is not in this happy condition, and thehce arise 
all the difSculties we encounter in trying to adapt our military 
strength to the requirements of oiur position. 

Let me avow myself at once an advocate for short service, as that 
term has by, late regulations been defined, even in an army raised as 
ours is by voluntary enlistment, and weak in point of numbers. Only 
thus can we hope to have a trained reserve at hand, when forced into 
war, whether on a large or small scale. But my conviction on that 
liead does^not blind me to the fact that the machine as now con- 
structed wili never work aright till we have the candour to admit 
that a great mistjike was committed three-and-twenty years ago, and 
the courage to .redress the wrong. To me, at least, it is clear as the 
sun at noonday that ^you cannot, except at a ruinous expense both 
in men and money, garrison India with fifty or sixty thousand men, 
forming a large portion of an army organised as ours now is, and that 
every step which you take, with a view to make things smooth, will 
only carry you deeper into the mire. What, for example, is this 
proposed advance from seven to twelve years with the colours but 
a step towards the resuscitation of life-service, with its inevitable 
accompaniment, an enormous non-effective estimate ? For your twelve 
years* man of 1883 will soon take the place of our twelve years* man 
of 1845, to whom the great Duke, not without reluctance, conceded 
the boon, though only on condition that he should be allowed to 
serve on, if so disposed, tiirhe should have earned a pension. 

Though I have ventured to speak of what took place three-and- 
twenty years ago as a blunder, it would be uncandid to deny that 
the circumstances under which the authorities were called upon to 
act offer a good deal to palliate, if they cannot altogether excuse, the 
mistakes that were then committed. Under the influence of a not 
unnatural panic, it was believed that the machinery by which for a 
hundred^ years the government of British India had been carried on 
was entirely out of gear. The army — not a portion of it, but the 
* whole army - on the fidelity of which all else depended, was in revolt, 
and the empire* itself hung^in the balance. We cannot wonder if they 
who took this view of the subject should have given thought to little 
else than how to provide most effectually against the possible recur- 
rence of such a state of things. Hence the repeal of the Company*s 
Charter and the transfer to the Crown of direct authority in all 
matters, military as well as civil, throughout British India. 

That most of these decisive steps met with general approval at 
the time cannot be* denied. Old Indians might doubt, old Indians 
may continue to doubt, whether the permanent connection between 
England and India has been rendered more sure by the removal of 
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tbe buffer which used to interpose between the latter and the ever- 
varying schemes of government by party. ^To this opinion a few, 
but probably only a few, old-fashioned persons may still adhere ; but 
the case is different when we jcome to reflect on what have been the 
consequences, both immediate and remote, of tbe policy v^ich brought 
about the amalgamation of the two armies. The ^rect effect, as 
none of us can have forgotten, was open discontent^ among the 
Company’s European troops; the remote results are now in full 
operation, hampering us in all our endeavours to place the armed 
force of the country on a satisfactory footing, and constraining many 
who approve on the whole of* recent changes in the abstract to 
conclude that for this country they are altogether unsuited. * 
Though, generally speaking, little good can arise from referring 
back to mistakes which we are anxious to remedy, it seems to me 
essential to the right understanding of the matter before* us that 
we should keep in view what was the condition o^ the Company’s 
European army prion to the amalgamation. It numbered, I believe, 
including three regiments of cavalry recently raised, betweeil'lSjODO 
and 19,000 men. Its officers werg taken from what may be tailed 
the . upper stratum of the middle class in this country ; in other 
words, they were on a social level with the great bulk of the gentle- 
men by whom the Crown’s army is officered, the sons of country 
gentlemen, of retired Indian oflBcyils, of clergymen, and such like. 
The men, enlisted iftider a special Acif of Parliament, were engaged 
to serve for twelve years, having, however, the option to serve on in 
o-rder to earn a better pension. To both officers and men the con- 
ditions of service were far in advance of those to which the Qupen’s 
troops could look forward. The pay of all ranks was better — the 
allowances as well while serving, as on retirement, were more liberal, 
and the daily life of the rank and file was in many respects more 
satisfactory. No fatigue or menial duties devolved upon them, at all 
events during peace. These, down to the grooming of horses and 
cleaning of arms and accoutrements, devolved upon natives. For 
garrison and fighting purposes exclusively the Company’s European 
soldiers were reserved ; and gallantly and faithfully, whenever called 
upon, they did their duty. Tq certain drawbacks they were un- * 
doubtedly subjected ; the climate, was against them f and, from the 
day of their joining till that on wliich they retired, they were exiles 
from the land of their birth. Neither officers nor men, however, 
seem to have regarded these contingencies as serious misfortunes. 
To the officers a wide field of enterprise was open, of which the more 
energetic among thdhi made excellent use, and all had their furloughs 
to look forward to. To the men, if sober ajid well conducted, many 
places (ff emolument and trust were accessible; a]\d, being encouraged 
to marry, some even made homes for themselves in the land of their 
adoption ; while for those who preferred returning to England there 
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Iras the Clive bounty to fall back upoii;r^ noble endowment, whi(^ in 
a rash moment was lost, birt w^^ amalgamation, had 

that measure been wisely conferred sub- 

stantial benefits on her Majesty’s Indian soldia^s. 

Such was the Company’s European army in the days of its 
separate existence ; and in such estimation was it held by the dasses 
from which our young soldiers chiefly come, that wherever the recruit- 
ing sergeants of the Crown and of the Company worked side by side, 
for one youth who v^unteered to serve the Crown, three ofiTered their 
services to the Company. 

At the period of which I am" now speaking, the Crown, as is well 
known, supplemented the Company’s European army with a contin- 
gent of some 20,000 or 25,000 troops of the line. These consisted 
exclusively of cavalry and infantry regiments, which remained in ilie 
country, brfore being relieved, always ten or twelve, and often as many 
as twenty years. In ^11 the privileges aflForded to the Company’s 
European soldiers they fully shared. Their pay and allowances, as they 
cathe out of the Indian Treasury, so they were dispensed on an Indian 
scale;* and from all except the ;:equirements of garrison duty and 
fighting, non-commi ssioned officers and privates were relieved. Service 
in India was, therefore, very popular in the lower ranks, and by no 
means distasteful to the less wealthy among the higher. Still, high and 
low, the Queen’s troops were then,, as they are now, birds of passage. 
So they felt themselves to be, imd with rare exceptions they never at- 
tempted to master the languages, much less to study the character, of the 
peoples among whom they were thrown. Hence, while the Company’s 
oflScers, whether on the strength of Native or European regiments, recog- 
nising the fact that India was the legitimate sphere of their exertions, 
either won their way to situations whence they could confer substantial 
benefits on the country, or, if too dull to escape from the round of 
regimental duties, discharged these so as to wound as little as possible 
the susceptibilities of those with whom they came in contact, line 
officers seldom, throughout the whole of their Indian career, con- 
descended to treat the natives otherwise than as beings of an inferior 
order. Whether or no habits have changed in this respect with the 
change of times, I am neither called upon nor competent to say. 
But if they be dot, then the substitution of a European garriiSM>n con- 
tinually changing, for one, a portion of which at least regarded India 
as its home, is scarcely calculated to render the task of governing 
England’s great dependency more easy than it used to be during the 
Company’s reign. 

The repeal of the Company’s Charter was the work, so to speak, 
of a day. There had been a growing disposition for some time 
previously, both in aud out of Parliament, to curtail the privileges 
secured by it, and the first favourable opportunity was seized of 
getting rid of it altogether. The point as to how the Queen’s 
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Indian Empire should thenceforth be garrisoned was not so easily 
settled. Opinions were knoim to be much' divided on that 
question, a (>}m take evidence and 

advise between the retention ofva lo^l European army largely in- 
creased, and its absorption idto what, for distinction’s "sake, I most 
call the line-army. All the^highestlndijm authorities — ^Lord Lawrence, 
then Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Colonel Durand, Mr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Prinsep, and others — were in favour of an extension 
of the local army ; and Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, and Secretary 
of State for India, declared himself, unless my memory be at fault, 
favourable to their opinion, ^ut •the CiAnmission reported in an 
adverse direction, and when a change of government took place, as 
it soon afterwards did, the Committee’s report was acted upon. Then 
followed what was absurdly called the European Mutiny, which was, 
in fact, no mutiny at all, but only the well-grounded remonstrance of 
men who had be^ enlisted into the Company’s servi&e against being 
transferred, without so much as their own wishes consulted, to a 
service into which they had not enlisted. How this difficulty was 
overcome, at what a loss to the army in the seasoned men who took 
their discharge, at what a pecuniary outlay in the sj^ape of bounties to 
those who remained with their colours, I need not remind my readers. 

We must not forget that at the time when the amalgamation thok 
place recruits were enlisted for a term of twelve years certain. No 
doubt this consideration was not without its weight in satisfying the 
advocates of the arrangement that the necessity of keeping 60,000 
or 70,000 men in India would rather add to than take away from 
the available strength of the British army. There might be a 
certain amount of inconvenience, there would certainly be an in&ease 
of expense, as often as the seasons of reliefs came found. But the 
expense would fall not upon England, but upon India ; while India, in 
the event of a quarrel with some great European power, could supply 
from her garrison no inconsiderable portion of the army whi(di 
England might find it necessary to put in the field. ^ There was 
plausibility in this style of argument, which, if it did not satisfy the 
thoughtful few, carried conviction to the minds of the many. The 
objections of those who took what was called an Indian view of tha 
subject were overborne^ and the deed was done. 

So long as the twelve years’ *term of service with the colours re- 
mained in force, the inconveniences attendant on the new order of 
things attracted little attention. All the extra expenditure fell upon 
India ; and if the periodical drain on our military resources was some- 
what aggravated while reliefs were at sea, nobody cared much about 
that, because there was universal peace throughout Europe. In due 
time, however, came the campaigns of Sadowa and Sedan, and with 
them a suspicion that England could not hold her proper place anuniig 
nations with an army organised as hers had heretofore been. It was 
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impossible to go od, so army reformers asserted, without a w^-tramed 
reserve ; and a well-trained reserve^ except on the condition of short 
service with the coloiirs/was unattainable. Had they who arrived 
at this conclusion given due thougbt«to India and its requirements, 
there might have been found, even in 1§70, readier means than can 
be found now for remedying the^mistake of I860. Yet, if we are ever 
to hope for rest from perpetual change, the. mistake, as it seems to 
me, must be remedied still, be the obstacles which stand in the way 
of the attainment of that end ever so formidable. 

In addressing ourselves to this important subject, the first point 
to be considered is whether the continued maintenance of British 
powet in India demands the permanent residence there of 60,000 or 
70,000 Briti^ soldiers. Now nobody, I presume, will aflSrm that 
60,000, or 70,000, or even 100,000 British soldiers, if they consti- 
tuted the bole garrison of British India, would long suffice to guard 
effectively against both internal discontent and foreign invasion. 
And very few, I suspect, would hesitate to go further, and say that 
British empire in India woul(^ not be worth maintaining were it 
contingent on the permanent presence there of 100,000 British 
soldiers. We must., therefore, it would appear, under any conceivable 
circumstances, continue to trust largely, if not mainly, to a native 
arniy ; so organised, so disciplined, and so commanded as to justify 
the confidence which the peculiar nature of our position compels us 
to repose in it. Nor does there appear to be any reason why we 
should shrink from doing so. It was by forces thus composed, the 
few being Europeans, the many natives, that the Empire was won. It 
was under like circumstances that for a hundred years the Empire was 
maintained. And when at last a portion of the native army revolted, 
it was not without substantial aid from other portions of the same 
army that the revolt was crushed. 

Had all the armed force of India risen against us in 1857, not an 
Englishman would have survived to tell the tale. But, besides that 
the Punjaubpes fought on our side, the Madras army remained 
staunch, and the Bombay army took no active part against us. It 
was the pampered and unwisely recruited Bengal army which alone 
brobe into mutiny, and even of Bengalees not a few were led astray 
more by evil example than by hostile feeling .towards the Govern- 
ment. The scare, therefore, which ensued upon the Mutiny, though 
very xiatural at the moment, we now see to have been exaggerated, 
just as we are, beginning to recognise the fact that something less 
than a revolution in the entire system of Indian administration might 
have met the admitted difficulties of a very difficult situation. 

Of the changes then introduced into other departments of State, 
much less of those now meditated, I am not here concerned to speak. 
They may or may not have been adopted without serious opposition 
from any quarter, but it was certainly not so with regard to the mill- 
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tary department. The best authorities, as I have already shown^ were 
in favour of an enlarged local army. It was through the pressure of 
less instructed thecfrists from without that the Commission reported in 
an opposite direction. If 1 be *not mistaken, the objections to a local 
army rested then, as they rest now, on two grounds : first, that 
perfect reliance cannot .be placed on the loyalty of a force cut off 
from all home associations, and next that the means of raising such a 
force for India to a proper strength were and continue to be wanting. 
Let us consider these two objections separately, and see to what they 
amount. 

To the former objection, which* calls in question the loyalty of a 
local European force, the answer is obvious and complete. India has 
never, since it became a dependency of England, b^en without a 
local European force, and the local European force never failed it. 
There was, to be sure, in the days of Clive some disconfent among 
the British officers of the native arm?/, and a good many of the 
European soldiers in our own day demurred to being summarily 
converted into soldiers of the line.^ But the discontent* in Plive’s 
day ended in smoke, and to speak of the remonstrance of the 
Company’s European soldiers in 1860 as a mutiny is as unjust as it 
would be monstrous to argue that because a few individuals, at a 
season when the bonds of discipline were relaxed, assumed under 
peculiar circumstances a rather defiant attitude, therefore reliance can 
never again be placed upon a Britisbarmy, simply because service in 
a remote dependency cuts it off from home associations. If there 
existed the slightest ground in reason for a belief so unworthy, what 
assurance could we have at this moment of exemption from the 
dreaded catastrophe ? The 50,000 or 60,000 men who now garrison 
India are just as thoroughly removed from home influences as a local 
army raised to serve the Queen could be. Why may we trust them if 
it would be rash to trust their countrymen, enrolled, trained, and 
officered precisely as are other portions of tlie British army ? 

Putting aside this objection as futile in the extreme, I proceed 
next to consider the question whether or no the means of raising the 
local army to an adequate strength were wanting some years ago or 
are wanting now. , . • 

I take it for granted that no one contemplated twenty-three years 
ago, any more than any one contemplates now, the desirability of raising 
the local European army of India to more than 40,000 of all arms. 
At the close of the Mutiny, the Company’s European army, after full 
allowance made for casualties, may have numbered from 16,000 to 
17,000 men. ItVas a force in every respect complete — complete in 
men, complete in officers, complete in training and equipment. To 
expand it to the desired maximum, nothing iqore was necessary than 
to enrol some two or three and twenty thousand soldiers, and to tell 
them off into fresh regiments of cavalry, batteries of artillery, com- 
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paries of engineers, and battalions of infant^. Tbe disbandment of 
the Bengal Native Army had placed at the disposal of Grovemment, 
colonels, majors, captaips,* and subalterns more than sufficient to 
officer these several corps. And for men, had the prospect of rajoy- 
ing in perpetuity what were then the advantages of Indian service 
been held out to the army at large, volunteers more than enough to 
complete the local establishment would have been forthcoming. Or, 
if it bad been considered desirable to proceed grskdually in this direc- 
tion, the line-garrison isaight have been kept at its full strength till 
recruits from England began to arrive. Then, in proportion as 
regiments, batteries, and battalions of jocals took shape, regiments, 
batteries, and battalions of the line could have been withdrawn, and 
India in the course of two, or at the most three, years might have 
been left with perfect safety to take care of itself. 

A local aimy was not, however, formed in 1860 ; and in 1 870 our 
troubles began. They may be said to have culminated a few years 
later, when, though enlistment for twelve years was, retained, service 
with the colours was made compulsory for three years only. How 
the authors of this scheme failed to recognise the impossibility of 
adapting it in its integrity to the military requirements of such an 
Empire as that of England, how they missed the opportunity which 
fortun'e brought within their reach of so modifying it as to give to 
it at least some chance of success — these are questions which we find 
ourselves quite unable to answer, ^or it is self-evident that men 
enlisted for three years with the colours could hardly be made avail- 
able for garrison duty in Gibraltar and Malta ; and even if retained 
for six years and ordered to India, they [would have no time to 
become acclimatised before the terms of their engagement rendered 
it necessary to brirfg them home again. Yet at this very moment 
there were in the ranks something like 20,000 men over the esta^ 
blishment, whom the delicate situation of Belgium, menaced on one 
side by the French, on the other by the Germans, had constrained 
the British Government to embody. 

In 1871, then, our condition was this. No Bill had as yet passed 
through Parliament affecting in any way tbe recruit’s liability to 
seiwe for twelve years with the colours, ^ut the Secretary of State for 
War had it in contemplation to introduce such a. Bill, and by means 
of it to provide for the army the much-desired Beserve. Well, he had 
at his disposal 20,000 men wherewith to start, under favourable con- 
ditions, his long-pondered device. If he had taken a comprehensive 
view of the whole case, he would have seen that these men were to him 
a godsend, to be used either for the attainment of a brilliant, though 
temporary success, or in the accomplishment of an object less imme- 
diately doling perhaps, but, in the permanent relief which it would 
afford to the military .resources of the country, far more important* 
In the former case he might have carried his Bill, and instantly created 
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a Be^erve 20,000 strong ; in the latter he couM have utilised his 

supernumerary soldiers by inviting &Uke number of seasoned men to 

voluntMX into a 4ocal army for India. * G|n anybody doubt, who 

remembers what charms for the British soldier Indian service then 

• • 

bad, whether a proposal of^this sort would have been largely grasped 
at ? Moreover the old .Company’s regiments, batteries, and battalions 
still to some extent clung to their Indian reminiscences. Such of the 
old-stagers as survived would have gladly gone back to their original 
status, and on the younger members of the ct^rps their tales of life in 
India, with its many privileges, could have hardly failed to produce a 
marked effect. No doubt the lapse of t&n or twelve years must have 
pretty well disposed of the non-commissioned officers and privates 
who had accepted the bounty when first offered. But traditions in 
regiments are very lasting, nor is it too much to assume ^that the 
successors of these men, whether horsemen, gunhers, or Ifoot-soldiers, 
would have responded eagerly to the call which invited them to 
reassume the plapes from which their old comrades had unwillingly 
been withdrawn. The opportunity was missed, howeveii, in* both 
cases. The 20,000 supernumeraries were neither transferred to the 
Beserve nor formed into the cadre of a local ar^iy for India. They 
were simply discharged. 

We come next to consider how far it may be possible to remedy 
in 1883 the mistakes that were committed in 1870 and 1860. And 
here at the outset I am constrained to admit that the conditions 
under which the attempt to do so must be made are by no means 
so favourable as were those of which former Governments failed to 
take advantage. Indian service has lost many of its charms in the 
eyes of our soldiery ; indeed, the line-garrison on which it has exclu- 
sively devolved desires nothing so much as to gfet away from it as 
soon as possible.^ And to young men at home, the recruiting 


® Never having myself served in India, and being therefore unable to speak from 
personal knowledge, I wrote on this subject to an officer who has ^ust returned from 
that country in command of a distinguished regiment. The following is his reply : — 

‘ The two causes of discontent are, in my opinion, short service and deferred pay — 
usually, but perhaps not quite in every instance, acting together. Men going to India 
always at first desire to get home^again. They miss their friends and associatiqns ; 
the changes and habits of life, owing to climate, are irksomp to them ; and I fear, 
above all, they miss the 'public houses, ot which there are none. With a regiment 
going out, when aU are new hands, it takes four or five years before men really get 
settled down to like the country. With drafts a shorter time, because the old hands 
put them in the way of it. The consequence is that by short service the opportunity 
of returning offers itself before they have become settled, and the deferred pay, 
which most of them consider an exhaustless mine of wealth, acts as a further induce- 
ment to seize the opportunity. There is perhaps another reason, or what is more 
properly a part of the same reason, to be stated. Most men when arriving in India, 
with a fair certainty before them of remainieg there twelve years, look that in 
the face, and tiy to make the best of it. On the othei* hand, when there for a short . 
time, they allow their first opinions to reign paramount, and make up their minds not 
to make the best of it. It is, of course, difficult for one class of society to judge lor 
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sergeant has forgotten to dilate on the pleasures of soldiering in 
a countiy 'where, besides being well paid and assured of a provision 
agiainst old age, every private has, so to speak, his dative servant to 
wait upon him. All this is true^ and it necessarily follows that^ if 
trained soldiers are to be lured into transference from the line to the 
local army, the greatest care must be taken to> explain, not only that 
his deferred pay shall be handed over to the vplimteer, but that he 
shall be entitled to every privilege which his predecessor in former 
years enjoyed. * Possibly, even when this is done, our success, so 
far as concerns men actually serving, may be limited ; but are we 
therefore without a recruiting* ground ? «By no means. Not a town, 
8carcely«a village, in Great Britain and Ireland but swarms with men 
whom a few years in the ranks have more or less unfitted for civil 
life, who either cannot find or do not care to seek steady employment, 
and bring discredit on the service, more, perhaps, by^idly speaking 
against it, than by any misconduct of their own. Tell these men that 
a new career is open to them, which offers large pay for little work, 
and thig notr for a brief period, buf; in perpetuity, and see how many 
among them will refuse to listen to you. For the bulk of these 
grumblers do not in reality dislike a soldier’s life. Their grievance 
is that it leads to nothing, under existing regulations, except a few 
years Si knocking about the world, with a lump sum of deferred pay— *- 
which is soon spent — on passing into the Eeserve, and a retaining fee 
of sixpence a day for a few years more, during which nobody will 
employ them, because of their liability to be recalled at any moment 
to the ranks. 

Wellj it may be said, but are you going to create a local army for 
, India by sweeping away the Eeserve, on the creation of which so 
much time and labour have been spent? Such a course of action 
would be at direct variance with the policy which has heretofore been 
pursued. This I cannot admit, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, I am willing to believe that the grumblers among our Eeserve 
men are in a minority, and that the circumstance of his having served 
the country for a few years, and being liable, in case of need, to serve 
it again, does not, as it certainly ought not to, stand between a man 
of g 09 d character and steady employm^n^. We do not, therefore, 
either expect or desire that men so circumstanced *should break up 
their homes and return after perhaps some years of desuetude to a 
soldier’s life. But we do desire, and confidently expect to secure, 
the services of all, be they few or many, whom fortune has not thus 
favoured, and whose association with the youth of our towns and 
villages operates among them as a deterrent to enliftment. In the 

another, but in most stations a soldier’s life in India ought to be reiy pleasant, and 
one which only rich men enjby at home. They have very little to do, their every 
convenienoe is studied, they are well housed, well fed, and well clothed, and ha’ire 
means to indulge in almost every descsriptioti of sport and amusement.* 
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next place, assuming the immediate drain upon the Beserve to be 
heavy, what follows? Our active army, relieved from garrison duty 
in India^ will xnote than compensate for this drain — first, by placing 
at the disposal of the Grovemment such a body of troops as could not 
at the present time be brought together in England and next, when 
reductions take place .and men pass through the ranks, by raising 
again the dormant^ force of the country to its legitimate strength. 
It seems to me, then, that, so far as concerns the rank and file, the 
formation of a local army for India may Se effected in 1883, not 
indeed so easily or so speedily as in 1870, but without any insurmount- 
able obstacle standing in the Wy; and I deceive ^myself if the 
opinions of all who have seriously considered the subject* do not 
coincide with my own. , 

But an army does not consist exclusively of the rank, and file. 
There must be officers to command, as well as non-dbmmissioned 
officers and men to obey. How are we to lay our hands on officers of 
experience, in numbers sufficient to take charge of 40,000 men? 
This is a grave question, to whicl^ it may not, perhaps; ‘be ,6asy to 
find all at once a satisfactory ai^pwer, because very much is implied 
in the term ‘ experienced.’ Had we to deal only with an increase to 
the army of the line, however Ijtrge, no difficulty whatever would 
stand in our way. But general service is one thing, and local Indian 
service is quite another, for the successful conduct of which peculiar 
qualities are reqtJired in men vested with authority. Where shall we 
find, say, twelve or fourteen hundred gentlemen able and willing not 
only to maintain discipline in corps newly embodied, but who, being 
themselves convinced of the vital importance of securing the good- 
will of the natives, shall teach all under their orders so to conduct , 
themselves as to command the respect, while scrupulously avoiding 
outraging the feelings, of the different races with whom they come in 
contact? I admit that what would have been feasible in 1860, and 
in 1870 by no means impracticable, interposes in 1883 a very serious 
obstacle to the attainment of the end which I venture to advocate. 
But if the end be in itself desirable, if, indeed, only by some such 
process a way of escape can be opened from the confusion into which 
our whole military system ^eems to have fallen, then the obstacle 
must be faced aird surmounted at all hazards. 'Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies. The surgeon who knows that his patient 
must die unless some painful and dangerous operation is performed, 
would lose caste, and, what might to himself be mgre inconvenient, 
lose his practice, if he were to shrink from performing it. And so, 
likewise, a Government must be held in little respect which is 
not ready to encounter difficulties, and face some dangers, rather than 
persevere in a policy which the experience of a quarter of a century 
has condemned. 

Our main difficulty, then, in 1883 is to find officers qualified to 
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l^e tbe <K)inmand of troops, considerable in point of numbensiy 
individually strange to on^ another, and destined to serve in a |^eat 
dependency of which the inhabitants differ l^om -^nglishir^ 
gether in language, religion, and habits. . This is so, and he 
be very short-sighted or very prejudiced who affects to undent ' 
its magnitude; yet it is sureljrnot insurmountable, provided . 
who deal with jt make up their minds neither to mar their ovrft' 
work by over-precipitancy, nor to shrink from going forward with it ; 
because the end seems far distant. ^ ^ v 

The creation of a local European army for India fiiust und^ 
existing circumstances be a work of time. It must come into exis- 
tence piecemeal, so to speak, regiment after regiment, battery alter 
batteiy, and battalion after battalion. The nursing ground for ihese 
fractions* mi^st be England, for a period long enough to enable the 
officers to oecome^ thoroughly acquainted with theii;, men, and the 
men thoroughly acquainted with their officers. And one by one, as 
soon as discipline has been fully established in each, these fractions 
must go forth, to relieve and enable to return home like portions of 
the line garrison now doing duty in India. To my mind this is a 
condition not less necessary to the success of our enterprise than 
the wise selection of the officers under whom the preliminary training 
is to be carried on ; because to let loose, all at once, upon India thirty 
or forty thousand half-disciplined English soldiers would precipitate 
the crisis which the presence of a European garrison is intended to 
avert. 

Again, by beginning our operations thus, the difficulty of find- 
ing officers in every respect qualified to take charge of the new levies 
will be greatly minimised, perhaps surmounted altogether. Let us 
consider, by way of illustrating our meaning, what it is proposed to 
do for Bengal, that being the most important of the presidencies. 
We propose, then, to replace the troops now stationed there with, 
say, 6 regiments of local cavalry, 18 batteries of artillery, and 24 
battalions of infantry. Instead, however, of rushing at this conclusion 
all at once," we intend to spread the process of enrolment for the 
cavalry over three years, of the artillery over three, and of the in- 
fafitry over six. And even this procedure may be so regulated that 
regiments, batteries, and battalions shall in their origin stand apart 
from one another by intervals of months. The effect of these arrange- 
ments will be that qualified officers more than sufficient to complete 
the establishment of the corps first brought together may be expected 
to come forward at a moment’s notice ; and that year by year their 
numbers will increase in a ratio proportionate to tHe demand made 
upon them. 

It will be guessed that, in speaking of officers, qualified other- 
wise than as officers usually qualify for general service, my thoughts 
turn mainly, though not entirely, towards gentlemen trained in 
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the Indian axmy^ j^operlj bo called/ Let me not, however, be 
misunderstood. In the line army Ihere are Uentenant-colonels, 
majors, and eveh^i captains, on whom service in India has not been 
thrown away, and who might' therefore be safely trusted to imbue 
with their own spirit the troops destined hereafter to uphold, among 
Asiatics, the prestige *of the British name. But the appeal vdll 
doubtless be made in. the first instance to Indian officers, and espe- 
cially to field-officers and captains of acki^wledge^ capacity and 
experience in command. Now I find, by consulting the India List 
for July 1 883, that the Bengal Staff Cprps comprised at that date 
258 lieutenant-colonels, independently of those receiving coloners 
allowances, 160 majors, and 188 captains ; and that of these, only 89 
lieutenant- colonels, 79 majors, and 128 captains were employed with 
native regiments. How many of the surplusage may *be "available 
for cur present purpose I cannot pretend to say,; but surely, from 
among all the soldiers whom India has reared, enough, and more 
than enough, can^ be found to set in motion a machine which, as I 
have just shown, will become year by year more manageable. • 

I cannot, within the compass, of a Eeview article, go further into 
the details of a scheme with which, if the suggfestions here thrown 
out be deemed worthy of attention, it will be the business of thqse in 
authority to deal. But three not unimportant questions seem to 
demand answers, and these I must endeavour to give. 

1. What limits of service is it proposed to set to the local 
European army when embodied ? 

2. Under what conditions shall its internal economy be carried 

on ? t 

3. How is it to be kept, so far as concerns nuqibers, in a state of 
permanent efficiency ? 

I. The Act of Parliament which authorises the embodiment of a 
local European army for India will, I presume, lay down for it rules 
of service analogous in every respect to those by which the native 
Indian Army is bound. It will be made liable in tiifies of peace to 
do duty in every portion of her Majesty^s Indian dominions, and 
take part in every war, whether offensive or defensive, which is under- 
taken in the interests of British India. In what sense the expression 
‘ the interests of British India ’ is to be understood, the Imperial 
Government must from time to time determine. In 1878 native 
troops were brought to Europe, and would have formed part of a 
British army in Turkey had Eussia forced England into a war. 
Why ? Because the occupation of Constantinople by Eussian troops, 
and the success* of Eussian intrigues in Afghanistan, would have 
menaced the existence of the Anglo-Indian Empire, and it was for 
the interests of India that such a risk should not be incurred. In 
like manner when, in 1882, the direct line of communication between 
England and India was threatened, a native contingent co-operated 
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Britifili troops to avert the danger. These, with previous exp^- 
^onsi such as the wars in Afghaniatas^ the c<^ of Burmah, the 
invasions of Abyssinia and Peinia, have all been recognised as 
under the conditions which justify the employment of native troops 
outside the frontiers of British India. And just to the same extent 
and no further will the local European army be required under 
ordinary circumstances to carry its standards Jnto countries which to 
India are foreign. No doubt, were some terrible disaster to overtake 
English arms nearer home, the Indian garrison would be recalled for 
the protection of strictly English interests. But when matters come 
to this pass England will have subsided into the condition of Borne 
in hef decadence, and a consummation have been reached the possible 
approach of which I decline for the present to contemplate. 

II. The internal economy of the local European army will in all 
its main features t)e in accord with that which prevails in the line 
army. Both will be subject to the same articles of war, and in both 
promotion will go on, among officers as well as privates, on the lines 
laid dowh* by the Queen’s Kegwlations. In the following respects, 
hovrevef, they will stand apart. Exchanges from a line into a local 
and from a local into a line regiment will not be allowed ; and only 
after he has attained the rank of major-general will an officer reared 
in the Indian army, whether European or native, be eligible for 
general service. With respect, agaig, to the rank and file, twelve years 
with the colours must be the shoi test period for which they are enlisted. 
But, while in these respects the local army may seem to be less favour- 
ably circumstanced than the line-army, in others the position of both 
officer^ and men will be found to be greatly superior. From the 
rules which in the line-army remove officers at stated periods from 
places of trust and command, and compel them, after attaining speci- 
fied ages, to retire from the service altogether, the local officers must 
be exempt, while facilities can be afforded them of recruiting their 
health and keeping alive home associations by well-regulated fur^ 
loughs. To •them, therefore, soldiering will be a profession in the 
strictest sdnse of the term, because it both enables every officer to live, 
while in harness, with tolerable comfort, and ensures for him a mode- 
xtite competency in old age. In like manner the non-commissioned 
officer and private, though entitled to claim .bis discharge at the 
end of twelve years, need not be forced into retirement. So long 
as a medical board shall pronounce him fit to serve, bis services may 
be continued, and himself provided for at last, either by an addition 
to his pension, or possibly by converting him, as the Romans used to 
convert their veterans, into a colonist. 

III. To ensure that the local European army shidl be ZQaintained 
in a state of permanent efficiency, nothing more seems necessary than 
a return on a larger scale to the system which prevailed doling the 
existence of the Company’s Charter* Instead of a single central depots 
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stk^b as flomisfaed at War^^ three 

ivherein cavalry are recei^ved 4u:Ml^^4^ 

the #^ei^ for in&ntiy. Anda^iiftimg tl]^ 

cosomodati^ m be provided for four thousand men at 

welf as for horses, carriages, guns^ and equipments, mtboui iwh|c^ 

miiitaiy training cannot be carried on. 

Whether or not the resuscitation of a local .European army, on the 
lines here laid down, would occasion a heSvier drain than under 
existing circumstances is made upon the Indian treasury, it is for 
experts in finance to determine. To me, taking but a superficial view 
of the subject, the arrangements suggested appear to promise*rather 
a diminution than an increase of expenditure, because in the garrison 
of India itself a serious reduction will take place, and jagaiinst the 
expense of home-depots must be set the outlay on^periodical reliefs, 
as they are at present conducted. Be this,^ however, as it may, the 
real point for the Government to consider is, how far it will be 
possible to bold India as we now hold it, and adhere at* Che •same 
time to universal short service and compulsory retirement. My 
own opinion is, and perhaps I am not singular, that this will not be 
possible. And, if I be correct, there will remain for us only tl^ree 
alternatives from which to choose. Either India must be abandoned, 
a measure not to be thought of for a moment ; or we must go back to 
long service, whic]^ Lord Cranbrook-^no mean authority — has pro- 
nounced to be impossible; or the mistake committed three-and*twenty 
years ago must be remedied, however humiliating to our national 
pride, however difficult, and possibly fraught with some danger, the 
reversal of a condemned policy may be. 

gT. E. Glbig. 
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THE POETRY OF THE EARLY MYSTERIES. 


Thebe has bean for some time past an interest abroad in our early 
Miracle or JMystery Flays which shows that the idea of their existence 
has become to a cekain extent ^ popular,’ and that to treat of them is 
in nowise to open up new ground. But this general interest is probably, 
in the main, either historical or archasological : the greater number of 
people who hear and talk of ^miracle plays do so with the idea that 
they are interesting either as having been the subjects of curious 
medisQval spectacles and bygone religious customs, or as illustrating 
so^e special stages of our drama and language. That they should 
have, apart from these connections, an interest of their own ; that 
they should possess any intrinsic merit as literary compositions, or be 
likely to prove agreeable to take up and read, as sacred dramatic 
poetry ; that, in short, they belong to the present as well as to the 
past— all this is not popularly suspected of them. 

The present article pretends to no archmological or learned inten- 
tion. To those who are interested in our ancient sacred drama from 
antiquarian motives, whether dramatic or linguistic, their original 
forms are open in full, and may make part of their literary studies. 
But everybody who cares for poetry does not care, or has not time, 
for routing it out from somewhat obscure sources, though he may 
thoroughly enjoy and fully appreciate what is routed out for him ; 
and thtf purpose of this article is simply to bring t)efore such of the 
reading public as may not have the opportunity of coming across 
them in any other way the real poetical beauties of these old plays. 

With this object the writer has chosen, arranged, and to a certain 
extent modernised some short specimens of this early poetry which it 
is hoped will be enough to rouse the interest of modem readers in it. 
What is specially aimed at is to show that the very vividness of faith 
which caused our forefathers to represent dramatically, without a 
thought of irreverence, the mysteries of religion and the incidents of 
the Gospel, inspired them with a combined simplicity and vividness 
of language, and a^ power of blending human weakness and naturalness 
with ‘ things divine,’ in the highest degree poetical ; , also, that there 
is in many of these plays a pathos that is rarely to be found in dir^tly 
religious poetry, and wMch would make it difficult for any one capable 
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of being stirred to pity by verse to read ijame passages in them un- 
moved. V* • 

The idea had birth in an attempt to put into modem form the 
^ Harrowing of Hell ’ as a poem for publication by itself. " The beauties 
of this composition, which grew on the adapter by closer acquaintance, 
led to aiMJber search among the ‘Mysteries’ for similar beauties; 
and, moreover, the obviousness of an Article o^the Crepd as a motto 
to this first solitary play suggested a sequence which proved a satis- 
factory guide to the search. The result has been a choice- of speci- 
mens which, while they specially illustrate the poetry of the plays, 
also exhibit two other striking qualities that they possess — those, 
namely, of forming complete popular systems of theology; and of being 
marvellously well calculated to instil into the minds taught by them 
a spirit of solid and practical devotion. These qug,lities, as well as 
the beauty of the poetry itself, can of course he but very imperfectly 
illustrated by such, portions of the plays as may come within .the 
compass of a Review article ; but if* a suggestive arrangement of 
the specimens induces any hitherto .uninterested reader to look further 
for himself, he will be well repaid by finding how mufch more there is in 
these compositions than mere rude stage-dialogue, to be used^as 
a medium for acting by the representatives of sacred characters before 
an unlettered audience. ^ 

The extracts her# to follow are tak^n, with the exception of the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell ’ above mentioned, from the Towiieley Mysteries 
— ^the edition published by the Surtees Society in 1836. This set 
of plays treats of the whole scheme of man’s fall and redemption, 
from the Creation to the Last Judgment, and includes a good deal 
of repetition and uninteresting matter. The dialect in which they 
are written is that of Northern English ; the date about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Nearly all the best poetry in the collection is 
to be found in the jdays which treat of our Lord’s personality, the 
mingling of His Divine and human natures being realised fliroughout 
with striking vividness. Consequently, the choice of extracts which 
illustrate the first part of the Apostles’ Creed has been likewise the 
choice of the most beautiful passages. It must, however, be under- 
stood that even in the best plays th,e writing is extremely unequal, and 
that in some of the very plays from which examples have been taken 
there are passages that are coarse and ‘ realistic ’ to a degree that 
might with some reason shock a modern reader. 

The poetry shall now speak for itself ; but a word must first be 
said about the plan “which the adapter has tried to follow in dealing 
with the language. It has been that of putting it into sufficiently 
modern form to do away with all difficulty in reading to those who 
might be repdjed by antiquated forms of English, while keeping 
do^ enough to the original to destroy as little as possible the quaint 
simplicity and unevenness which is part of the veiy beauty of the old 

X X 2 
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writing. There has been no attempt to produce perfect rhyme or 
metre; the only way tro render many passages well has been to let 
pass similarity of vowel or consonant sound, and sometimes even only 
equality of line or syllable, for rhyme; and occasionally it has been 
impossible to change either a name or the accent on a name so as to 
make the ver^e run smoothly : in which case it has been left to run 
roughly. 

Now, taking the Apostles’ Creed in regular order, tjie first article 
— ‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth ’ — is embodied in the opening play of the series, the ‘ Creation.’ 
The whole of this play is so good that it is a great pity to have room 
for only a^small jjortion of it here. It begins thus, with no intro- 
ductory description : 

^ GOD »peali8. 

E"o sum Alpha et O, 

I am tlio first and lost also. 

One God in Majesty ; 

Marvellous, of might the most, 

’Fatlier, and Son, and Holy Ghost, 

One God in Trinity. 

I am without beginning, 

My godhead hath no ending, 

God am I^on a* throne ; 

One God in persons three, ^ 

That may never parted be, 

P’or I am God alone. 

And the first thing we choose to do 
« Is Heaven and earth to make, right thro’. 

And Light so fair to see ; 

For it is good that it be so : 

Darkness and Light we part in two, 

Their time to serve, and be ; 

Darkness we call the night, 

Brightness we name the Light : 

It shall bo as 1 say : 

After my will this forth is brought — 

Even and morn they J^oth are wrought, 

And thus is made one day. 


The Creation is brought up to the fifth day, and then the scene 
takes us among the angels, where we have first the cherubim singing 
the praises of God for the Creation. The greatest object of their 

praise is Lucifer : «• 

Lord, thou art much full of might, 

That Lucifer has made, so bright ; 

. * . . . • . 

We love the Lord, with all our thought, * 

Who such a thing can make of nought. 

Here God leaves His th}'onef and Lucifer seats himsslf on it* 
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Then follows 
portion: 


a speech of Lucifer’s, of which we can 
ixrciFDiu ' ^ 


give only a 


And ye shaU see full soon anon, 
ilow it beseems me on tbe throne 
To fit, as King of ; 

1 am so seemly, blood and bone, 

*My seat shall be therej as was Ills. 
Say, fellows, how beseems it me •r 
To sit in seat of Trinity ? 

I am so bright of evhy limb, 

1 trow mo seems as good as llim ! 


An argument between the good and bad angels is then brought to 
a conclusion, and their fall lamented thus : 

LrClFKK. 

Now, now — a straw what recks me ? 

Since I am in myself so bright, 

Therefore will I take a flight 1 

Here the devils go forth^ crying out, and the Jirst says, • 

1st DFv m. 

Alas I alas ! for very woe, 

Lucifer, w'hy fell thou so ? 

We, that angels were so fair, 
jkmd sat so high above the air, 

Now are we black as any coal, 

And ugly as a tattered foal. 

What ailed thee, Lucifer, to fall ? 

Wert thou not fairest of Angels all ? 

Brightest and best, and most the love 
Of God Himself, that sits above ? ^ 

Thou hast made nine where there were ten. 

Thou art foul fallen from thy kin. 

Thou art fallen, that was the tenth, 

From an angel to a fiend. 

Thou hast us done a vile despight, 

And brought thyself to sorrow’s night. 

Alas ! there is nought else to say 
But, we are lost for now and aye ! 

• 

^ 2nd DEVIL. 

Alas ! that ever came pride in thought, 

For it has brought us all to nought. 

We were with mirth and joy upborne, 

When Lucifer to pride was drawn. 

Alas ! now curse we wicked pride, — 

So may all ye that stand beside. 


The sceu^ now takes us back to the Creation, and there are so 
many beauties in the rest of the play— recounting the making of 
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Adam and Eve, God’s promises to them (* While ye will keep ye put 
of sin ’), and their entrance into Paradise conducted by a ‘ cherubim ’ 
— Giat it is with much regret that we are forced to give only a few 
sh<^’ passages of it : 

* SOD tpeakt. '' 

Now make we man to our likeness, 

Wlio shall be keeper of more and less, 

Of fowls, and fish in flood, 

Man being madey He. touches him. 

Spirit of lif^ I in thee blow ; 

Good and ill both shalt thou know ; 

Itise up ! and stand by me. 

T f^ive thee wit, I give thee strength ; 

Of all thou seest, of breadth and length, 
c Thou shalt be wondrous wise. *, 

ADAM. 

{^After the angel hits left them in Paradise) 

• • • , • • • 

E /e, my fellow, how think you this ? 


WfB. 

A place, methinks, of joy and bliss 
That God has giyen to thee and me 
AV’^ithout an end ; so blest be Tie ! 

LUCIPER, 

AVlio’d e’er suppose such time t’ have seen ? 

— AVe, that in such mirth have been, 

That wo should suffer so much woe ? 

God has made man with His hand. 

To have that bliss without an end ; — 

The nine orders up to fill, 

' Behind us left : such is His will. 

" And now are they in Paradise : — 

— But thence they shall, if we be wise ! 

t rt 

At this point the play breaks off, unfini8l\ed, the MS. appearing 
to have lost four leaves. It seems highly probable that the end would 
have carried us on to the Temptation and Fall of Man. 

The next two articles must be taken together for illustration — 
* And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord : Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary.’ 

First we have a play called ‘ The Annunciation,’ of which the whole 
introductory portion— where God decrees and plans the Bedemption 
—is well worth quoting, but of which we have unfortunately room 
for but a few lines : 
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SOD tpeeSeti 

liigbteousness now will we iflak^: 

1 will that my Son manhood take ; 

For reason«will that there be three — 

, A man, a maiden, and a tree ; 

Man for man, tree for^tree, 

Maid for maid : — ^thus shall it be. 

Mj^son shall in a maiden light 

Against the iicnd of hell to fight,*. 

Without a. spot, as clear as glass, 

And she still maiden as she was. 

• f 

• • • • • • 

Angel must to Mary go, 

For the fiend to Eve was foe ; 

• a • • • 

The other jplay from which we shall quote concerning our Lord^s 
Incarnation and birth is a notable instanc^e of what has been said 
above about the. inequality of these poems. The whole of its first 
part consists of a conversation of tjie most earthly and •disedifying 
nature — forcibly recalling Milton’s 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, * 

Was all that did their sely thoughts so busy keep, 

— among some shepherds, containing many local allusions and ana- 
chronisms ; whichfcunattractive composition bursts quite suddenly, with 
the angels’ burst of song, into the wonderful beauty of mingled fami- 
liarity, reverence, and tenderness of the concluding portion here 
given. All readers of this will probably agree that whoever was the 
old monk, if monk it was, who penned this fragment, he was a poet 
and a humourist (taking humour in its truest find deepest sense), 
whether he knew it himself or not, as well as an ardent believer. 

This play is called in the Towneley Mysteries ‘Secunda Pas- 
torum,’ being the second of two ‘ Paginse Pastorum ; ’ but in an 
edition of Mr. Collier’s it is called by the title whipji we prefer to 
give it here — • 

‘The Adokation op the Shepherds.’ 

(The scene at the b^inning lies on a heatli or moor.)^^ 

The angel singe ‘ Gloria iit Exeelm^ and afterwards sags : — 

ANGEL. 

Rise, herdsman-hind, for now is He born 

That i^all take from the fiend what Adam had lome. 

That wizard to ruin, to-night is He born, 

God’s made your friend : now at this morn, 

He behests, 

At Bethl’em go see 
Who lies there so free 
Betwixt two beasts I 
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lit fiULBPHEBD. 

That was a quaint voice as eT^r I heo^ I 
’^ns a marvel tested of, thus to be soared. 

2nd SHISPHBBD. « 

Of God’s son of heaven he spake up loud and clear ; 

All the wood in a levin methought he miiCde appear. 

■f *= »' 

Srd SHEPHERD. 

He spake of a ham 
In Bethl'em, 1 you warn. 

• t 

I- 

\tt SHEPEEERD. 

That betokens yonder star — 

Let us seek him there. , 

2 nd SHEPHERD. 

Say, what was his song ? Heard ye not how he'crackedlt P 
Three short notes to a long I 

^rd skEPHERD. 

\ ea, marry, he hack'd it : 

Was no crotchet wrong, nor no thing that lack’d it. 

lit SHEPHERD. 

To sing ourselves among, righ^ as he knack’d it, 

I con ! ' 

2 nd SHEPHERD. 

Let’s see how ye croon ! 

Gan ye bark at the moon ? 

^d SHEPHERD. 

Hold your tongues, have done ! 

lit SHEPHERD. 

listen, then ! 

2 nd SHEPHERD. 

To Bethl’em he bade us be gone, 

•-I’m full feared that we tarry too long. 

% 

V 

Zrd SHEPHERD. 

Be merry and not sad, of mirth is our lay \ 

Everlasting joy’s reward, sure, we may 
Take without moan. 

1st SHEPHERD. 

Hie we here — away I 
Tho* we be wet and weary. 

To that child and that lady 
We must without delay. 
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2nd SHSPStBRi). 

We find by prophecy,— stop singing, hind I— ' 

Of Daiddand Isay, and more than I dan^nd : 

They prophesied by clergy, that in a Tirgin 
Should He light and lie, to slacken our sin 
And slake it — 

* Our kind from woe ;« 

^ For Isay said so ; — 

Cite Virgo ’ 

Goncipiet a child that is nake^.. ^ 

Srd SHEPHEKT). 

Full glad may we be, and that day awah; 

That lovely one to see, all things Himself who made. 

Lord ! well were it me, for once and for aye, ^ 

Might I kneel on my knee, some words for to say 
To that Child. .. 

4 But the angel said 
In a crib was Ho laid ; 

^ He was poorly arrayed. 

Both humble and mild. > * 

i» 

l^lf SHEPHERD. 

Patriarchs that have been, and prophets bygoiie, 

They desired to have seen this Child that is bom. 

They are gone full clean — that have they lome : 

We shall see Him, 1 ween, ere it be mom, 

^ By token I * , 

When I see Him and feel. 

Then know I full well 
It is true as steel 
That prophets have spoken. 

To so poor as wo, that He should appear ! 

First hnd, and declare by his messenger ! 

2fld SHEPHERD. 

So now let us go, the place is full near. 

Srd SHEPHERD. 

I am ready and ngbt : 

Go we together 
To Him so bright. 

Lord I if Thy will it be, 

— We ore ignorant all th;ree— 

Grant us some kind of glee 
To comfort thy wight I 

(Here the scene changes to the Stable at Bethlehem.) 

Isi SHEPHERD. 

Hail, comely and clean, hail, little child ! 

Hail, maker, as I deem, of a maiden so mild ! 

Thou hast cursed, I ween, that warlock * so wild ; 

The false guiler of ten, now goes he heguile*d. 


• Wizard. 
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Lo I— he merries : 

Lo 1 he laughs, my sweeting ; 

— A joyful meeting ! 

HavS a bob of cherries ? 

2nd SKBFHEBD * 

Hail ! sov’ran Saviour, fo^ thou hast us sought ; 

Hail freely, seed and flower, that all things has wrought ; « 

Haii, full of favour, that made all of nought t 
Hfljl ! I kne^J. and cower. A bird have I brought 
To my dear. 

Hail, little tiny mop ! 

Of our creed tfiou art drop : , 

I would drink from thy cup, 

Little day-star ! 

^ 3?’d SHEPHERD. 

Hail, darling dear, full of Godhead ! 

I pray thee, be near when I have need. 

Hail ! sweet is thy cheer ; my heart would bleed, 

. , To see thee sit here in so poor a weed 
With no pennifes. 

Hail ! put forth thy pakn, 

T bring thee but a ball : — 

Have and play thee with them all. 

And go to the tennis 1 

31 ABC. 

The Father of heaven, God omnipotent, 

That sot all in order. His Son has He sent. 

I conceived full even, thro* might, as He meant, 

And new is He born. 

He keep you from woe ! 

V I shall pray Him so : — 

Tell it forth as ye go. 

And mind ye this morn ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Earewell, lady I so fair to behold i 

k With thy child on thy knee. 

2nd SHEPHERD. 

Yet lies h^full cold I 

Lord f well is me ! now we go, thou behold. 

3rd SHEPHERD. 

Forsooth, it already seems t’ have been told 
Full oft! 


1st SHEPHERD. 
What grace have we found I 

2nd SHEPHERD. 

Come forth ! now are we sound. 
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Zrd SHEPIDSBD. 

To Bing are we bound : — 

^ Strike up aloft ! * o 

It is most regrettable tbat we are compelled by W 9 .nt of spac^ j|x> 
illu^rate by only very few extracts the exceeding pathos of great 
part of the play which fells how Chfist 

SlTVFEREl) TTSDEB PoWlITTS PiLATE, WAB CbUCIFTED, DeAD, AND BuBIEU. 

The Crwxfixion, 

. • * • • 

JEBTTS {JroKi the 

I pray you, people, that pass by, 

That lead your life so thoughtlessly, 

Heave up your hearts on high I 
Behold if ever ye saw body 
Suffer and beat thus bloody, 

Or yet thus doleful dight ? 

All creatures ou this earth that roam. 

Birds, beasts, all kinds, they have their home 
, WTien they are woe-hegone ; 

But God’s own Son, that should be best', 
lias not whereon Ilis head to rest 
But on His shoulder-bone, 

• ••«•• 

My brother that I came to buy 
His hanged mo here thul hideously. 

And friends are foes become ; 

They have thus dight me drearily. 

And all bespit me spitefully, 

As helpless man all lone. 
##•••• 

MABT. 

Alas ! the dole I dree, I droop, I quake with dread I 
All blemished is thy hue, I see thy body bleed. 

Why hang Thou, Son, so high ? My grief begins to flow ; 
Never, Son, in this world had we such madd’ning woe 1 
My offspring that I’ve fed, 

Thro’ life along have led I 
Full straitly Thou’rt bestead 
Ailiong thy foemen fell ; 

" Such sorrow for to see, 

My dearest balm, in Thee, 

Is mourning more to me 

Than any tongue may tell. 

Alas 1 Thy holy head 
Has no upholding bed ; 

Thy face with blood is red 

Was fair as flower in field ! 

How can I stand indeed 
To see my bairn thus bleed, 

Beat as blue as lead. 

And have no limb to wield P 
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JOHN. 

Comely lady^ good and kind^ fain would 1 comfort thee ! 

Me minds, m^ Master, with his mouth, tgld to his companye 
That he should thole fall mickle pain and die upon a tree, 

And to the life rise up again — ^the third day should it be. 
Therefore, my lady sweet, 

Forbear awhile to greet : . 

Our pain He will relieve ^ 

• As He did promise give. * 


MART. 

My sorrow is s^ sad, ny solace may me save, 
Mouniing makes me mad, nd hope of help I have ; 
Nought may make me glad, till I be in my grave. 

To death my dear is driven, 

Ilis robe is all to-riven 
That of me wais Him given 
And shaped by mine own sides. , 
.•***. 

Alas ! my comely child, why wdlt thou frcjm me go ? 
Maidens, make your moan ! 

And weep, ye wives, each oiuj, 

With wretched me, all lone. 

* My child, of all, the first ! 

My heart is stifl' as stone, that for no grief will burst. 

JESUS. 

• 

My Mother mild, iidw change thy cheer, • 

Cease of thy sorrow’ and sighing sere ; 

It sits upon my heart full sore. 

The sorrow’s sharp I suffer here ; 

But dole thou drees, my Mother dear, 

^ Martyrs me mickle more. 

Take there John unto thy child, — 

Mankind must needs be bought. — 

And thou her kin now be in thought, 

John ; lo, there thy Mother mild ! 

• . 

Su6h life, forsooth, I led, that scarcely may I more, 

This thole I for thy need, 

To give thee, man, thy meed. 

— J^ow thirst I wondrous sore ! 


We come now to the only one of these poems not taken from the 
Towndey Mysteries^ and which, being very short, and impossible to 
do justice to by extracts, is given here, whole, as it stands. It is 
said to be the oldest piece of dramatic writing in English, its date 
being that of Edward the Third at any rate, and possibly of Edward the 
Second. It is here taken from a set of ‘ Five Miracle Plays, or Scrp- 
tural Dramas, privately printed under care of J. P, Collier,’ in 1836. 

The adapter gratefully acknowledges help in the rendering of two 
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or three passages in this play, and in questions of taste, from the 
Professor of EngUsh Literature at King^s College. Also, it is right 
to state that in two cases a hint has been taken from a literal ren- 
dering of the poem by Mi. Halliwell (published in a pamphlet, side 
by side with the original, in 1840),* which the present writer did 
not see until the adaptation was ne^irly finished. 

*HT5 DESOKNDTSD INTO HELL; * 

THU iiAimowiwa OP hkll: 

{otherwise, the Besieying of Limbo by our Lord.) 

(The scene lies just outside Limbo, in a region of twilight, on tlie "borders of hell. 
In the background are the gates of Limbo, behind which are the Souls of the Just, 
from Adam to John the Baptist. Satan guards the gates inside, and a ‘ Janitor ' 
outside.) 

OuRTST enters, triumphant, the Cro^s on Hi^ Shouldm^ * 

• Prolooue. • 

(Spolcen by the actor who personates Christ, bftt not in Ilis character.) 

All hearken to me now ! 

A strife I’ll tell to ydu, 

Of Jesus and of Satan. 

For Jesus was to hell gone down, • 

From thence to fetch away His own. 

And take them home to heaven. 

The Devil hud had so much sway 
That all in helKiad had to stay ; 

And there wiis none so good prophet, 

Since Adam and Eve the apple eat 
— So he had reached his latter end — 

But ho awhile to hell must wend. 

Nor thence should any ever come 
Anear to Jesus ('hrist, God’s Son : ^ 

For that to Adam and Eve was told, 

Whom Jesus Christ so dear did hold ; 

And so was said to Abraham 
That was a soothfast holy man ; 

And so was said to David, the King, 

That was to Christ Himself akin ; * 

And so to John the Baptist 
That baptised Jesus Christ ; 

To Mose% too, the holy wight 
^ That had the law for man aright; • 

And many*another holy man, 

More than I now to tell you can, 

Wlio all liad had more woe 
Than I can tell you true. . . 

Jesus Christ them pided sore, 

• And them awav^ to carry swore. 

lie lit from His high tower 
Into Saint 3I«ry’s bower ; 

• 

* After the publication of this pamphlet, Mr. Halliwell found a MS. of the 
* Harrowing ’ of the date of Kdward the First. Vide Reliquias edited by 

Messrs. Wright, Phillips, and Halliwell. 
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He was bom for our needs 
In this world in humble weeds ; 

^ this world did He die 
To loose our deadly^ tie. 

When Jesus had diedoHis blood 
For our need^ upon the rood^ 

In Godhead then He took the way 
That on the road to hell-pfate lay 

When He came there^ thus said He, 

( Is I now shall tell to thee. 

[He speaki now in the character of Christ, going towards Limbo.) 

CHBIST. < 

" Ways of hardness haye I gone, 

Sorrows suffered, many a one : 

Thirty winters and three year 
Hare I dwelt among them here — 

AJmost so much by is gone ^ 

Since I with flesh was clothed upon. 

I have suffered at its worst 
Hot and cold, hunger and thirst : 

Man hath done me shame enough 
By word, and deed too/ in his wroth. 

Bound and beat I ran with blood, 

They sentenced me to death on rood : 

For Adam’s sin, full well I know, 

I have suffered all this woe. 

Adam, thou hast suffered sore, < 

I will suffer this no more : 

Adam, dearly hast thou grieved 
For thou hast not me believed I 
1 shall bring thee out of hell, 

And all mine own with tliee as well, 

SATAN speaks. 

Who’s that speaking at the door P 
1 advise him, speak no more. 

For he may make so much ado 
That he shall have to come in too 
For to be our comrade dear. 

And find out how wo play in here. 

onn LOUD speaks. 

Thou might’s! know tliat,^f thy prey,* 

All mine own I’d have away. 

Know’st thou never what 1 am P 
Thirty winters o’er have ran 
* Thou hast been attempting me 
For to find what I may be. 

Sin thou foundost never one 
In me as in another man, 

And thou well sbalt know to-day 
AU min6 own I’ll have away, 

Whom thou beUevest all thine own ; 

Well, then, may’st thou grieve and groan ! 
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BATAH. 

Par ma foi; 1 hold as mina 
All that are with me herein 
Reason will 1 ^ive to thee 
Whereagaiiast thou’st nought to say. 

Whoso buyeth anything^ 

It is his, and his offspring. 

^ Adam hungry came me to, 

Homage him 1 made to do : 

For an apple gave I him 
I am his, and all his kin. 

oOUB LOBD. 

Satan, well thou wot’st ’twas mine, 

The apple that thou gav’st to him. 

The apple and the apple-tree 
Both were mak6d all thro’ me. 

' How mightest thou, in any wise, 

Of others’ things make merchandise ? 

,Since, then, he was bought with mine. 

With reason can he not be tliine. 

P4.TAN. 

Jesus ! well I wot of thee — 

And full sore it rueth me. 

Over all tliou’st lordship got, 

W'oe is him who’ll know thee not ! 

%Heaven and earth now take to thee, 

But souls in hell leave thou to me. 

Leave me them to have and hold. 

And those thou host keep in thy fold I 

OTJB LORI). 

Satan, be thou silent now ! 

To thee has fall’n deuco-ace for throw. 

Thinkest thou I died for nought ? 

Thro’ my death mankind was bought. 

They that well have served me 
With me shall in heaven be. 

Thou shall be in more despair 
Than any that thou hast in here, 

SATAN. 

Never can they worse mo do 
Than I have had hitherto ; 

I have suffered so much woe. 

That I reck not whei'o I go. 

If thou rohbest me of mine 
1 shall rob thee then of thine, 

* I shall go from man to man, 

And thee shall rob of all I can. 

OUB LORD. 

I shall sharply stop thy quest 
And my power make manifest. 
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So fast shall I bind up thee 
Little sh alt thou rob of me. 

Thou ^haft be in bonds aye • 

Till there cometh Dom^^y. 

Never shalt thou out be lot* 

Mankind in thy clutch to get, 

For did’st thou fceely walk withr men 
Thou would’st rob me many of t]|^em. 

' Smaller fiends, that are not strong. 

They ihall wander men among ; 

Those that won’t against them stand 
I will let them have in hand. 

he reaches the gates of lAmho,') 

Hells gates now I’ve come unto. 

And I will that they undo ! 

Where now’s the warder of this grave ? 

Methinheth he’s a coward knave ! 

" JANITOn. 

Words *r’ve heard so strong in sound, 

No longer dare I keep my ground ! 

Keep the gales ^vboever may, 

I’ll let him stand, and run away. 

OXfli LORD. 

f ■ Hell’s gates I will throw down 

And take out all my own. 

(Iferc He touches the gates of Limho tvith the Cfoss^ and they fall.) 

Satan, be bound I Here shalt thou stay 
Till there comoth Domesday. 

{Ilei'e Satan falls poiverless. The Souls of the Just are freed f and me.) 

ADAM. 

Welcome I Lord of earth and sky, 

Word of God, His Son most high. 

Welcome, dear Lord, must Thou be. 

For Thou comest us to see. 

Lord, now Thou art come to us, 

Take us from this loathly house ; 

Take us from this loathly land. 

Dear Ijord, into Thine own hand. 

Lord, Thou know’st me from my birth, 

Adam, that Thou shap’d’s;. of earth ! 

Thy behest I heeded not— 

Rueful penance have T got. 

Mercy I Son of God most dear I 
Let us no more linger here. 

All the souls herein that be, 

Sore have yearned after Thee — 

Hope now, from Thy coming in. 

Help to from ^1 our sin. 

. EVB. 

Know me, dear Lord 1 I am Eve : 

Adam and I to Thee were lieve. 
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Thou hadfit us led to Paradise, 

But we forgot it, as unwise. 

Tiiy behest we did forsake, * • 

Then did wo the, apple take. 

So long we both have been herein, 

Full dearly have wo paid our sin. 

Dear Lord God, now give us leave — 

Adamjand me, his dear wife Eve — 

To fai‘e forth from this loathly place 
Unto the bliss of heaven’s grace ! • 

OUR LORD. 

• • 

Adam, I have given my life 
For thee, and for Eve thy wife : 

Thiukest thou I died for nought ? 

Thro’ my death mankind was bought. 

AIUUHAM. * 

* Dear Lord Christ, see me, I am 
Him 'I'hou called’st Abraham. 

Do now what thou swarest me : 

Bring me up to heaven ^vith thee ! 

OUR *LORD. , 

Abraham, I know full well 
Every word thou mo caiist tell : — 

That iny Mother dear was born 

And shaped of l’h}i flesh and bone. 

•> • 

DAVID. 

Lord, I’m David the King, 

That was born of Thine oflspring. 

Keep Thy promise, as foretold 
By the law*^ of prophet old. 

Now that Thou ai*t come to us, 

Bring us from this dreadful house ! 

OUR LORD. 

David, true ; my kin is thine, 

For thy goodness art thou mine : 

More for thy own goodness 
Than for any eibness, 

, JOIDf. 

rierOf Lord ( ’hriat, Thou John dost see, 

In Jordan that baptLsM Thee. 

Now a twelvemonth by has gone 
Since 1 suflered martyrdom. 

Then Thou sent’st me right away 
Here to hell, that 1 might say 
That Thou, Christ, the Son of God, 

Soon should come to this abode, , 

For to loose from pains oi hell 
All thine own herein that dwell. 

Now Thou art come, now must Thou do 
What thou swarest thro’ and thro*. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 80. Y Y 
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OTTB LOBD. 

John ! ah John I full well I wot 
What ihou sayeat, every jot. 

Thou shalt S3e what 1 shill dO; 

That before I promised you.* ' 

]E^0SES. 

Lord, Tliou knowest all with skill, ^ 

Sinai's law upon the hill ; 

* The prophet Moses, here 1 stand, 

Who held Thy law in his right hand. 

Jesus, Thou, of God.,the Son, 

Swarest, Thou to hell would’st come — 

Woiild’st haste to heal, with mercy fleet, 

The sins that Adam thought so sweet. 

( . OUR LORD. 

Moses ! what I ordered thee <. 

In the old law, thou did’st for me ; 

And all the rest, mine own that are, 

\ ‘ • To heaven forth shall with me fare. 

They that me believM not, 

Only they behind shall stop, 

M^th Satan here to dwell for aye 
^ Till there coineth Domesday, 

(Hei'e the glory of Christ overjioicers the darJiness, Jills Limho with lights and hides 
heU. The Souls of the Just, glorijied, are earned away in the light, 

tr fU 

EPILOGUE. 

{Spoken also by the actor who personaictS Christ.) 

God, for Ilis mother’s love, 

Let us all go above. 

Lord, for thy muckle grace. 

Grant us in heaven a place ! 

Let us never now be lost. 

For no sin, 0 chosen host. 

Ah, bring us out of tonnent here, 

And all thine own, O Lord most dear ; 

‘ And get us grace our lives to spend 
In Thy employ, in heaven to end ! 

‘ The third day He rose again from the dead ’ is the text of two 
plays — the ‘ Resurrection of the Lord ’ and ‘Thomas of India.’ The 
first of these takes in the time from the Entoinbment and our Lord’s 
appearance to Mary Magdalene, and contains many beauties ; espe- 
cially in Christ’s pathetic exhortations to man to turn to virtue and 
the love of Him. But a few short specimens of the verse of this 
play must content us here , 

• .■ • . c 

The angels sing ‘ Jesus remrgensf and afterwards Jesus says : — 

EarUily man that I hftve wrought 
Knowing, wake, and sleep thou not I 
With bitter pain I have thee bought, 
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To make thee free, 

And in this dungeon deep I slept 

• For love of l^ee. * • 

• • . • . • 

I was full wrother with Jud^ 

For that he would not ask me grace, 

Than I* was wroth fo&his trespass 
. That he me sold : 

I was ready to show mercy 
Ask none he wold. 

• ■ • • • 

(The following passages come after the other two Marys have left 
Magdalene alone near the tomb.) 

MAllY MAGDALENE. 

Alas ! what shall become on me ? , 

, My caitiff heart will break in three 
When that I think on that bodj^ 

How it was spilt ; 

Thro’ feet and hands nailed was He, 

All without §uilt. 

• • • • • 

How, if I had not loved that Sweet, * 

That for me suffered wounds all w^et, 

Anti after buried was beneath, 

Could I such kindness know ? 
is there notlfing Jill wo ujoot 
May give me joy below. 

• • • • • 

My bliss is come, my care is gone, 

That lovely one I’ve met alone, 

1 am as blithe in blood and 1x)iio 
As ever was vdght ; 

Now is He risen that was gone, 

My heart is light. 

1 am as light as leaf on tree, 

For joyful sight that I can see. 

For He it was, I know full well. 

My Lord Jesu ! 

• t « • • 

The touching complaints and appeals of Grod in His human form 
to man seem to meet with their fitting and natural, answer from man 
in the following ’ • 

Fragment from ‘Thomas of India.’ 

THOMAS. 

Not unless I might my finger put in place where nails have stood. 

And in His side my hands put in, there where He shed His heart’s red blood. 

JESUS. , 

Brethren all, be with you peace ! leave strife that now is here ; 

Thomas 1 of thine error cease ) of truth witness now bear ; 

yt2 
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Put thy hand in nay side no doubt : there Longeus’ sword did pierce 
Look, my rising is no less : no wanhopo mar thy peaoc ! 

^ THOMAS. 

Mercy, Jesite I rue on me, my hand is bloo'dy, with Thy blood : 

Mercy, Jesus 1 for I see Thy might I have not understood. 

Mercy, Jesus! I Thee pray, that fojp all sinful died on rood ; 

Mercy ! Jesus of mercy free, for Thy goodness that is so good. 

Oast my staff away I will, and without weapon be, ’ 

Mercy will X call and cry, Jesus that hung on tree ! 

Hue on me, King of mercy, let me not cry thus long ; 

Mercy ! thro’ the villainy Thou bare from Jews with wrong. 

My hat now will I cast awn^', my maintle soon anon. 

Unto the poorer help it may, for richer know I none. 

Mei^iy, Jesus ! Lord so sweet, for Thy five wounds so sore ; 

Tliou suffered thro’ hands and feet, Thy seemly side a spear it shore. 

Merej , Jepus ! yet again, for thy dear Mother that 'J’hee bare ; 

Mercy 1 for the tears Thou shed when Thou raised Thy friend Laznre. 

My girdle gay and purse of silk, my coat, away Thou shall ! 

For longer, while I such do wear, on mercy may I call. 

Jeens ! that sucked the maiden’s milk. Thou ware no clothing gay; 

They left Thee little, who on roodi^Thy clothes did take away. 

Mercy, Jesus ! honour of man ; mercy, Jesus ! man’s succour ; 

Mercy, Jesus ! rue Thy love, man’s soul. Thou bought full sore. 

Mercy, Jesus I that may and can be our hope, and sin forgive ; 

Mercy, Jesus ! os Thou us won, forgive, and let Thy servant Ihe ! 

Of the whole series of plays, perhaps the least iiiteresting, taking 
it altogether, is the ‘ Ascension of the Lord,’ which recounts several 
appearances of our Lord to the Apostles as well as His finally leaving 
them. , It contains, however, many good passages, and is worth 
study. The few lines given here are from the latter part of it : — 

‘ JIc ascended into Heaven ; sitteth at the rigJtt hand of God the Father Almighty, 
The^ice He shall come to judge the living and the dead' 

TEStTS. 

With all my heart I bless you now — 

!My Mother, my brothers, have good day ! 

Then He malces ready to ascend. 

Father of IJeaven! with gj()od intent 
I pray Thee, hear me specially ; 

From heaven till eai*th Thou hast me sent 
Thy name to preach and clarify ; 

Thy will have I done, all and some, 

. On earth will I no longer be ; 

Open the clouds I for now I come. 

In joy and bliss to dwell with Thee. 

And He ascends, the angels singing ' Ascendo ad Patrem menrn' 

„ 1st ANGEL, 

Ye men df Galilee, 

Wherefore marvel ye ? 
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Heaven beliold^ and see 
llow Jesus up can wend. 

• Unto His Father free* ^ 

Where.He sits in Majesty 
With him for aye to be 
In bliss without an end. 

•And as we saw Him fly 
,Unto heaven on high 
* In flesh full bodily 
From eart;h now hither, • 

Right so shall He, securely, 

Come down again full truly, 

With His wounds so bloody, 

To judge you all together. 


Here space compels us to stop ; but these extracts lyight well be 
enlarged to the extent of a small volume without exbliusting the 
beauties of these dramas or wearying lovers of genuine religious 
poetry. 


F. M. Caves. 
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In the debate ,in the House of Lords on the second reading of the 
Agricultujal^Holdings Bill, Lord Salisbury, while refusing to vote for 
Lord Wemj^s’s resolution in favour of freedom of contract, contemptu- 
ously described the measure as one of which, ‘ if the tarm it will do 
on the whole will be little, the good it will do will bQ absolutely none.’ 
This vas'a strange precursor to Ips subsequent action in Committee, 
when charges of confiscation were freely launched against the details of 
the Bill, when every effort was made, in the interest of landlords, to 
reduce it to a minimum, and when no single amendment was suggested 
in favour of the tenants. The depreciatory phrase was doubtless 
intended as a cue to Tory speakers, in the autumn campaign, on a 
measure, which the party dared ^ot resist in princJj^le, and where it 
was to be feared that the traditional fealty of the tenant-farmers 
might be shaken in favour of a government, which has twice during 
the present Parliament interfered directly with contracts between 
landlords and tenants, for the protection and interest of the latter. As 
speakers on county platforms are already acting on this suggestion, 
and as in other quarters disappointment is expressed that the measure 
should not have gone further, and expectations are held out of a renewed 
agitation for the protection of tenants against a rise of rent which 
may encroach* on their interest in their improvements, it may be well 
to review 'the causes which made it necessary to pass a compulsory 
measure, the extent to which it will give protection to tenants whether 
sitting or quitting, and the reasons which make it impossible, unless 
we are prepared t6 .elevate the status qf tenants ‘to that of co-owners 
with their landlords, to give further protection to them. 

The necessity for legislation to secure tenant-farmers in their 
outlay had, long previously to 1875, been generally recognised, and 
in introducing in that year the Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Duke 
of Bichmond and Lord Beaconsfield fully admitted It. That measure, 
however, was avowedly a permissive one ; it contained no compulsory 
provisions; a general .principle of compensation was laid down to 
apply in the absence of contract ; it was hoped that the great bulk of 
landlords would agree to act upon the principle thus laid down, and 
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that even if they contracted out of it, they would do so only for the 
purpose of substituting for it some other method of compensation, 
which, under the circumstances of the casej might be more convenient 
and mor^ acceptable to their tenants. The Bill throughout was per- 
meated with restrictions and qualifications in favour of the land- 
lords, not dissimilar to* those whicK Lord Salisbury endeavoured to 
insert into the recent^ n^easure. The scale of compensation, based on 
the original outlay of the tenant and varying according to the different 
classes of improvements, was insufficient and unsatisfactory, and was 
incapable of general application. For the most part permanent im- 
provements are not exhausted* after tweAy years, the extreme limit 
of duration contemplated by the Act ; in many parts of the dbuntry 
seven years is too short a period for the exhaustion t>f the benefits 
of such operations as liming and boning ; generally it^ was felt by 
tenants that the Act was insufficient ; and it wS,s alleged that they 
were by no means anxious to come under itsjoperation. In fact, how- 
ever, they had lit^e choice in the matter, for tliey were never allowed 
the option of coming under the Act^ The main cause of failjire of 
the Act was the method by which it was proposed to preserve ‘ free- 
dom of contract.’ The usual method of doing this is to declare that 
the principle laid down shall apply unless both parties shall by contract 
exclude it ; but the Act went far beyond this, for it applied the general 
principle of compensation to year^ tenancies, but gave power to either 
landlords or tenaJlits, by giving a sinlple notice to the other, within a 
definite period, to avoid the Act. This was a method wholly new to 
legislation ; no other case could be pointed out where, when a general 
rule has been laid down, persons objecting to it have been enabled by a 
simple notice to defeat the intention and object of Parliament. It is 
probable that had freedom of contract been prdServed in the usual 
manner, the Act might have had a very important effect directly or 
indirectly ; but the power given to landlords to notice themselves out 
of the Act was most unfortunate, and, it will be seen, entirely defeated 
its operation. • 

Meanwhile, it must be observed that the Liberal party, protested 
against the illusory character of the measure. There is scarcely any- 
thing in the recent Act which was not foreshadowed in the amendmeirts 
proposed by Liberal members in'the Committee on •the Bill of 1875. 
On three occasions the whole party supported amendments which 
would have made the compensation clauses compulsory, in the absence 
of agreements giving hona fide and adequate compensation. They 
were, however, met by such statements as those of the late Mr. 
Ward Hunt, who •had charge of the measure in the Commons, ‘ that 
it was ludicrous to suppose that the landlords, as a class, would rush 
to their lawyers immediately after the passing, of the Act and notice 
themselves out of it,’ and of Mr. Chaplin, who said that ‘he could 
not assume that tenants were so totally blind to their own interests, or 
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landlords so unfair, as members opposite seemed to suppose ; the fears 
of these members were totally without foundation.’ The proposals 
of the Liberal party defeated in the division lobbies. It is not 
their fault, therefore, that the Act of 1*875 was a failure, and that for 
eight years, the most critical and disastrous which British ^iculture 
has ever passed through, tenants have beei^ without the protection 
for their improvements which the legislature intended to secure to 
them. It is trife that no measure of compensation could have avoided 
the serious disasters which agriculture has experienced, owing to a 
succession of wet seasons and low production coupled with low prices 
of agricultural products ; but these ba^ harvests and low prices have 
rendei^d readjustments of rent necessary in a vast number of cases, 
end the fact that tenants had no legal security for their improve- 
ments must have been a grave disadvantage to them in these re- 
adjustmenti, and have placed them on very unequal terms in their 
bargains. 

Immediately after fhe passing of the Act there happened that 
which Mr. Ward Hunt considered so impossible. The landlords as a 
class did ru&h to their lawyers with a view to notice themselves out 
of the Act. Notices fell upon the* land as flakes in a snowstorm. 
The Act was completely nullified. It has been endeavoured by those 
responsible for it to show that it had important effects indirectly 
in stimulating agreements between landlords and tenants. All the 
evidence we have before us shows that this was the case to a very 
small and inappreciable extent. In 1876 Mr. Samuelson brought the 
subject under the notice of the House of Commons, and showed con- 
clusively that tenant-farmers as a class were still without security, 
that the Act of 1875 had been universally repudiated, and had no 
appreciable effect en stimulating agreements. The evidence of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture led to the same conclusion. The 
reports of the sub-commissioners were very instructive on this point, 
and showed that in spite of the Act of 1875 the tenant-farmers of 
England and Wales were, in the Vast majority of cases, still without 
adequate protection for the improvements ordinarily effected by them. 
It appeared from these reports that there were only three districts 
iij the country where existing tenant-right customs were suflBcient and 
satisfactory, viz.^ in Lincolnshire, I-icicestershire, and Glamorgan- 
shire. In the rest of England and ‘Wales customs either did not 
exist, or were inadequate as a protection. 

Thus Mr. Little reported of Cornwall : — 

Compenaation for unexhausted improvements does not appear to bo secured by 
any custom, and comparatively few agreements recognise the interest of the 
tenant in manures and feeding stuffs. ... On the larger estates compensation for 
artiScinl manures, lime, is frequently on a liberal scale. In some cases the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, w ith slight modifications, is adopted, hut a great number 
of farmers have no security which will encourage them to farm well during the latter 
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yeais of their leases, and seven or ten years’ leases this must have a prejudicial 

effect upon the cultivation of the land. . . . Security for tenants’ improvements ivas 
everywhere demanded. « . 

In Dorsetshire, Somersetsliire, Bucks, Bedfordshire, Northampton, 
Norfolk, and Middlesex, it was specially reported, that no customs 
existed, and that only oh some of the larger estates was compensation 
provided by agreement: 

Of Cheshire Mr. Coleman reported : — , , 

Much more improvement would he made if return for judicious outlay were 
secured. Security is specially needed for oiitla^ of bones, lime, and Dutch barns, 
liestrictive agreements act injuriously ; more freedom would encourage outlay and 
enterprise. On the best managed estates tenant-right claims have been introduced ; 
but as they are not universal and probably exceptional, a great Stimulus would be 
given in many directions if tenant-right as to such matters was legalised. 

• m 

Of Laucashire he said : — 

In some cases owners have adopted the Act of 1875 as regards, temporary 
improvements. . . . The general feeling oif the part of the farming commhniiy is 
that they should have security for the unexhausted value of their outlay to the 
extent that the incomer is benefited, and that such compensation should only apply 
to what is properly tenants’ outlay. 

Of Bedfordshire Mr. Druce reported that of twenty-three tenant- 
farmers who were questioned upom the extent to which they were 
protected by their agreements, only seven stated that they were 
entitled on quitting their holdings to some allowance, which, how- 
ever, from the details given, appeared to be very inadequate. Simi- 
larly, in Hertfordshire, out of fifteen farmers from whom information 
was obtained, only three were found to be entitled to any compensa- 
tion on quitting their farms. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these reports and the 
evidence was that many of the more enlightened of the great land- 
owners had provided for compensation to their tenants in their 
agreements, that some others acted on the principle when tenants 
quitted their holdings, but that throughout the greater part of the 
country the tenants either were not protected at all by custom .or 
contract, or were mo.st insufficiently protected. It was in view of this 
evidence, doubtless, that the' Iloyal Commission felt itself compelled 
to report that the Agricultural Holdings Act should be made com- 
pulsory where adequate agreements do not exist. 

Meanwhile the question had not been lost sight of in Parliament, 
and several measures were introduced by private members; the 
pressure of tenant-farmers was so strong that Mr. Chaplin felt 
himself compelled to introduce a measure to make the Act of 1875 
compulsory, even before the Eoyal Commission, of which he was a 
member, had reported. This, and another Bill with the same object 
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by Sir Thomas Acland, were in the session'of 1882 read a second time 
and referred to a select committee of which the writer acted as chairman. 

The principle, therefoi^, of compulsory legislation was generally 
admitted, and the only question was in what manner and to what 
extent. This question could not be determined on without reference 
to the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance, ap association which had 
come into existence previous to the general election of 1880, and 
which had don6 much good service in bringing *into political promi- 
nence this and other demands of the tenant-farmers. The objects 
and views, however, of this body had developed with remarkable 
rapidity. The Irish legislation of *188^ was not unlikely to stimulate 
such a growth, and to raise hopes that the application of similar 
principle? might be possible in England. 

Previous to 1881 no thought was entertained in any quarter of 
giving secufcty to ‘tenants beyond making compulsory the Act of 
1875. Mr. James Howard, the Chairman of the Faflners’ Alliance, 
made it his boast that the schedules of that Act were borrowed from 
an original Bill of his own, and his Bill did no more than secure 
that in all cases compensation should be paid for the improvements 
included in this schpdule. It was only in 1882 that wider principles 
were adopted by this association. Their demands then took the form 
of securing to the tenant a saleable tenant-right — in other words, that 
the tenant on quitting his holding should be entitled to sell to 
the best bidder his interest in* his* improvements#* The provision, 
however, with its reservations and alternatives, would have proved 
of little value to tenants ; and in the present year the association 
made a further step in advance by asserting the principle that 
a tenant, whether remaining or quitting, should be entitled to 
appeal to an independent body to prevent the rent being raised 
to a point which would encroach upon his improvements. This in 
fact was a distinct proposal to adopt the system of judicial rents ; 
and Mr. Howard and the leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance made 
no secret of their aims to obtain this security for the tenant-farmers 

of England. 

In view of these demands it became necessary, especially for those 
who have strong views in the directiop of land-reform, to consider 
what claims the Englisli tenants have for legislation leading in the 
direction of the Irish Act of 1881. Personally I had always defended 
that measure, not as one of expediency to meet the land agitation 
in Ireland, nor even on the narrower ground that the Irish tenants 
were unable to contract with their landlords, and were entitled there- 
fore to protection from the State, but on the broader grounds of 
equity and right arising out of the peculiar and exceptional con- 
dition, both historical and economical, of the Irish tenants. 

Ireland is essentially a country of small cultivators. Wherever this 
is the case, it is impossible for the landlords to undertake the outlay 
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on houses, farm buildings, and other permanent improvements ; to 
do so would entail a ruinous outlay on them. Such expenditure 
must be undertaken by the tenants ; and where the tenants effect 
these improvements, their position to the land and to their landlords 
is, and must be, essentially different from that of, tenants for whom 
such permanent outlay is undertaken by the landlords. As a matter 

of fact the Irish tenants had from the earliest times made all the 

» • 

improvements on their holdings, had with rare exceptions built their 
houses and homestands, drained and fenced the land ; they had also 
by the traditional custom of the country, though nominally for the 
great part only yearly tenant?, been considered as permanently in 
occupation of the land; their interest in their holdings had de- 
scended from father to son, had been the subject of family charges 
and settlements, and had been bought and sold more or less with the 
knowledge, permission, or acquiescence of their landlord or his agent. 
It was obvious that a rack rent encroaching on this tenant’s interest 
was in the highest, degree unjust and inequitable, and was acknow- 
ledged to be so by the best landlords of the country. 

The Act of 1870 endeavoured to secure the tenants against rack 
rents by giving them the right to claim, on quitting, the value of their 
improvements, and in the case of very small holdings a further sum for 
disturbance of their tenure ; but it failed, because it was found by ex- 
perience that the tenants could not or would not save themselves from 
rack rents by quitting their holdings and claiming compensation. There 
was no equality of contract, not so much because of the difference in 
status of the landlord and his tenant, but because the tenant could 
not disengage his interest from his holding so as to contract freely 
and independently with his landlord, and he would submit to any 
sacrifice rather than leave his holding. It was discovered then that 
a landlord could virtually set the Act of 1875 at defiance, and render 
it null and void by gradually raising the rent to a point where it 
appropriated the interest of the tenant. Hence arose the necessity 
for the Stale to interfere and to enable the tenant^ to appeal to 
a court of law to prevent a rent being exacted from him which 
encroached upon, his interest. From the moment this was recognised 
the legal position of the tenants became essentially altered. With 
the judicial rent there followed, as a matter of logical necessit}’', a 
legal term for the rent, and the right to a renewal of the term upon 
a fresh determination of the rent, and the existence of the term at once 
implied the right of sale ; and thus the three principles of the Act of 
1881, fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, were necessarily in- 
volved the one with the other, and flowed directly from the judicial 
rent. A dual ownership of land, it must be admitted, was virtually 
instituted by this measure, a system to which, in some quarters, grave 
exception is now taken from an economic point of view, but for 
which, when applied to a system of small holdings, there is much to 
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be said. This dual ownership, however, was but a legal recognition 
of an existing fact. Practically before the Act of 1870 the landlords 
were not full owners of tKe land, and on the other hand the tenants 
bad in fact an interest in the soil far different from that of ordinaiy 
tenants. 

It is thought well to repeat this explanation of the principle of 
the Irish Act for the purpose of emphasising (he difference of facts 
between the system of tenancy in Ireland and that of England. It is 
indeed a matter of sur|)ri8e that English Conservatives should not see 
the folly of denouncing this Irish legislation, the principle of which was 
accepted by both Houses of Parliatnent, as pure robbery and confisca- 
tion. If it were so, there can be no reason why it should not be 
extended to England, except that the agitation for it is not strong 
enough ^o disturb the equanimity of Parliament. If, however, its 
principles *ean be justified by a broad view of the historic and 
economic conditions of Irish tenure, then it becomes possible to 
object to its extension to England on safe and certain grounds. 

Turning then to English tenancy, there are none of the conditions 
which make such legislation possible and expedient. The English 
tenants, with rare exceptions, have not made any permanent improve- 
ments to their holdings. The landlords have built the farmhouses 
and 'farm buildings, have drained and fenced the land, have done 
everything in fact except that which is ordinarily done out of tenants’ 
capital. The tenants can make uo claim whatever to hold by tenure ; 
they have, with rare exceptions, no hereditary connection with their 
holdings ; they have entered upon their farms under pure contracts. 
The system of large farms is such that it is possible for the landlords to 
incur the outlay on the necessary buildings and permanent improve- 
ments, and on the other hand it is economically better for the tenants, 
as a rule, not to lock up their capital in permanent improvements of 
the farm, but to keep it disengaged for the necessary conduct of their 
business and for such improvements as are ordinarily effected by ten- 
ants. No analogy, therefore, can be drawn between the English and 
Irish systems. What was just and expedient in the Irish case would 
be in the highest degree unjust and indefensible in the English case. 
Farlber, a system of dual ownership,, which in a country of small 
holdings may be tolerable, if indeed it has not many advantages to 
recommend it, would be most inexpedient in a country of large 
farms. To convert the English owners into rent-chargers would 
be to destroy jany interest they have in the permanent improve- 
ment of their land, while it is probable that the tenant-farmers 
would not be able to supply their place and to efffect the necessary 
improvements. Every argument which was used in support of the 
Irish Act fails on this side of the Channel, and it would be in the 
highest degree unjust, and equally unsound from an economic point of 
view, to extend the principles of that Act to England. 
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Apart, however, from considerations of justice and even of eco- 
nomic principle, it would have been iDexi>edient, in the interest of 
tenants, to move id the direction of the IrisK Act. In the position 
of parties, and strong as th^ Liberal party is, the passing of such a 
measure, however obscurely the principle of the Irish Act might have 
been imported, would have been impossible. The attempt to do so 
would have broken up^the Liberal party, and in any ca^e the measure 
could not have passed the House of Lords. But, meanwhile, the 
mere suggestion of such a measure and its adoption by one of the 
great parties of the State, or even by the larger half of it, would have 
profoundly disturbed the social system in rural districts, and the 
relations of landlords and tenants. English landlords would noS be so 
helpless as Irish landlords, and there cannot be a doubt that if the fear 
were spread among them that legislation was imminent, which would 
convert them into rent-chargers, they would in no inconsiderable num- 
bers endeavour to avoid the fate proposed for th^m, by resuming posses- 
sion of their land and getting rid of their tenants while they should 
have the opportunity of doing so. The only limit to such a movement 
would be their means and power of farming and managing such land 
themselves ; but much might be done in this directton by co-operative 
management and by sale of portions of the land. Possibly, in ^the 
view of some, a break-up of the larger estates in this manner by the 
indirect effect of a threatened tenj^nt-right would not be an evil, but 
it could hardly faif to be disastrous to*the tenants concerned. Look- 
ing at the question from the point of view of a land-reformer, who 
has frequently pointed out the exceptional dangers of the present 
condition of landownership in England, it was impossible to believe 
in the expediency or justice of undermining and subverting it by 
legislation of this nature. * 

These views in the main prevailed among the advanced members 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. There was no strong 
sympathy in this quarter with the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The few friends of that Association did not even ventJure to raise 
this question directly, or in a form in which it could l)e •discussed 
and voted upon in the House. Their proposals which most nearly 
approached this point, but w4iich were very far short of it, were 
rejected by overwhelming majorities, and they obtained no substantial 
support from those members who specially represent the tenant-farmers. 
The debates then on the recent Act have made it clear beyond all 
question that the English and Scotch members will have nothing to say 
to judicial rents, and will not endow tenants with the status of joint 
owners with their landlords ; and there is no appearance that such a 
policy has as yet found favour with any considerable section of the 
tenants themselves. 

It will naturally be asked why, if the conditions of tenancy be 
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such that the principle of the Irish Act cannot be applied to England, 
it should be deemed neq^ssarj to interfere with contracts between 
landlords and tenants £o secure compensation for Ihose improvements 
ordinarily effected by tenants. Are English tenants so helpless that 
they cannot be trusted to look after their own interests, and to make 
such contracts as are necessary for their protection in their trade? 
The answer is that through a strange deficiency of our Common Law 
the right of t€g[iants to j.heir improvements, in the absence of contracts, 
was not recognised, and hence a practice grew up under which 
landlords, as a rule, refused, or neglected to concede compensation, or 
customs existed locally on the subject of a wholly insufficient 
character. The law, indeed, has from the earliest times recognised 
the right of the outgoing tenant to the crops which he has left in 
the soil,' and permits him to come upon the farm after he has given 
up possession of it, for the purpose of gathering the crops which 
he planted. Whether or not a tenant can contract out of this 
right, in fact this is never done, and the practice invariably follows 
the law. ‘ 

The position of the tenant in -respect of manures which he has 
put into the soil, or feeding stuffs which have been consumed on the 
farm and have added to its fertility, is identical with that in respect 
of the crops whicli he has left on the land. Such improvements 
are his property, the result of his industry and capital, and it is in the 
highest interest of agriculture generally that there should be every 
inducement to a tenant to invest his capital in this manner in the 
soil — in other words, to create that property ; and the same security 
should lie given to the tenant for this purpose as in the case of the 
crops themselves. The question is rather one of property and of 
the interest of agriculture and the State, than of freedom of contract. 
If freedom of contract results, as a rule, in the confiscation of property, 
or if it works so as to deter the creation of property, then in the 
interest of the public and in the name of justice it is right and 
expedient to restrict such freedom to do wrong. If the law had 
originally" given the same protection to improvements as to em- 
blements or crops left behind by an outgoing tenant, there would 
probably have been no necessity for a compulsory measure, but in 
the existing practice of landlords, and undef the customs of the 
country, there is no method of bringing about a change in this 
respect without a compulsory measure dictating equally to landlords' 
and tenants. * Whatever theoretical arguments may be adduced 
against compulsion, it is an instructive fact that no discussion was 
raised upon it in the House of Commons; that only eight peers were 
found to follow Lord Wemyss into the lobby of the Upper House on 
behalf of freedom of contract ; and that Lord Wemyss had, on vacating 
his seat for Haddingtonshire, been replaced by his son, who aban- 
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doned bis father’s principles in deference^ it may be presumed, to 
the demands of the Lothian farmers. ^ > 

On the one band, then, it was admitted td be necessary to inter- 
vene between landlords and J^ehants, either to secure by law compen- 
8ation^for improvements, or to compel such agreements as. are in 
accordance with equity acnd with the interests of the public, in giving 
inducements for goodvcultivation ; on the other hand» it was neither 
expedient nor just to cany this principle to tl\e point where it would 
trench upon the principle of ownership, or risk the introduction into 
England of the system which had b^een adapted in Ireland. It was to 
avoid this that the compulsbry provisions for compensation were 
limited to what are ordinarily tenants’ improvements, to those acts of 
husbandry, such as manuring, the use of feeding skiffs, marling, 
boning, liming, &c., which, according to the system in England, are 
invariably carried out by tenants, and which it is obyioiis can be more 
successfully and economically carried out by them than by land- 
lords. In respect ef such improvements, then, the new Act gives full 
latitude and protection to the tenants ; it repeals all the conditions 
imposed by the Act of 1875, and secures to them compensation 
either according to the principle laid down in* the Act, which is 
based on the actual remaining value of them to the inconjing 
tenant, or by previous agreement between landlord and tenant, 
which, by the terms of the Act, must be such as to secure fair and 
reasonable compensation. 

With respect to more permanent improvements (other than drain- 
age), such as are usually carried out by landlords, building, planting, 
irrigation works, &c., the previous consent of the landlord is required 
by the Act as in the case of that of 1875, but in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, the same principle of compensation for such 
improvements, based on the value of the same to the incoming 
tenant, is laid down. With respect to these permanent improvements 
the principle kept in view, in requiring the landlord’s consent, is that 
they alter the character of the holding, and that to perihit such im- 
provements to be carried out by the tenant, or rather to give him a 
legal right to compensation for the same, when effected without the 
landlord’s consent, would be to trench upon the princijile of ownership, 
and if conceded would entail ^ no distant date a further advance 
towards recognising a co-partnership of the tenant with his landlord. 
Here again, however, it may be observed that an opposite course might 
in practice prove detrimental to the real interest of tenants. So 
long as the right of ejectment, and of determining the length of the 
tenancy, is left wi£h the landlord, it is obvious that this power might 
be used by a landlord to prevent anything being done to the holding, 
which is contrary to his wishes or to his interest. In the case of a 
yearly tenancy, determinable by a six or twelve months’ notice to 
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quit) it is not to be supposed that a tenant would execute any per- 
manent improvement in the &ce of a notice to quit by the landlord ; 
the landlord, therefore, <^^might entirely defeat a prdposal to make com- 
pensation compulsory in respect of permanent improvements, by giving 
notice to quit, upon his tenant commencing any improvement againetliis 
wish, A compulsory provision as to permanent improvements, there- 
fore, would operate as a great preventive of. l^ses, and might tend 
to increase the exercise of arbitrary power by a landlord over his 
tenants rather than to reduce it. 

The consideration of this shows that the possibilities of protection 
to a tenant in his improvements are limited so long as the right of 
resuming possession of bis property is reserved to the landlord, and 
that security, in the sense desired by many, could only be attained by 
altering jthei fundamental condition of ownership, and by recognising 
the right 6f a tenant to a joint ownership with the landlord, with all 
its contingent consequences of judicial rents and fixity of tenure. The 
one exception made by the Act in respect of perma^ient improvements 
is th^t of drainage. Drainage^ is so essential to good husbandry, 
and is So deficient in many parts of the country, that it fairly comes 
within the rule of tenants’ improvements. The Act, therefore, gives 
power to the tenant to claim compensation for drainage works, which 
have been executed without the consent of the landlord, where 
the landlord has refused or neglected to execute the required works 
himself. It is believed, however, that in its practical working 
this provision will have more effect in stimulating landlords to exe- 
cute drainage themselves than in inducing tenants to undertake it. 

The compulsory provisions of the Act being limited to what are 
ordinarily tenants’ improvements, the question naturally arose whether 
this protection should be given only in the form of compensation to 
the tenant on leaving his farm, or whether any other form of protec- 
tion could be given to the tenant who wishes to remain in his farm. 
It was urged with great ability and force by Sir James Gaird and 
others, that no advantage accrued to the great mass of tenants, who 
desired to remain in their holdings, by securing to them compensation 
for their improvements on quitting their farms, and that what was 
really needed was some means of preventing their rent being raised 
upon their imprbvements so as virtually to confiscate them. The 
answer to this was twofold. In the first place issue was taken with the 
statement that no benefit accrues to a sitting tenant by giving him a 
legal claim to his improvements on quitting his holding; and, secondly, 
it was maintained that no other security could be given to him in the 
sense desired than that proposed, except by subihitting the deter- 
mination of rent to an external authority, and that any measure 
short of this would pyove to be nugatory and futile for the purpose 
aimed at. 

On the first of these points it is only necessary to make a com- 
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parison between the position of the sitting tenant, who is seeure in 
the compensation proposed by the Bill, and that of a sitting tenant 
who is without protection, in order to estimate the difference in their 
position. Suppose, for instance, that two tenants have laid out each 
500Z. in tenants’ improvements, but that one of them is without any 
protection, and the other.is protected /ts proposed by the Act. Which 
of them is best in a j)o^ition to negotiate with his landlord for a 
change of terms of the tenancy ? In the one case the protected 
tenant knows that if he does not come to agreement with his land- 
lord and has to quit his farm, he will receive compensation to the 
extent provided by the Act, and the landl&rd knows that he will have 
to pay such sum or find another tenant who will pay it to thS out- 
going tenant. In the other case the tenant knows that if* he quits 
his farm, owing to his unwillingness to submit to the tenus of his 
landlord, he will get nothing, and the landlord knoVs that fhe tenant’s 
improvements will enure to his benefit without payment. The 
difference, therefore, is very great. The Act, in securing the legal 
right to a tenant on quitting for full^compensation, gives hiiU sC sup- 
port at the very moment when terms of renewal of the tenancy' 
are the subject of negotiation, and it is equally valuable whether 
the landlord demands a higher rent or whether the tenant con- 
siders himself entitled to a lower rent. In either case the position 
of the tenant is strengthened and that of the landlord weakened, 
as compared with* the case where theie is no legal claim for compen- 
sation. 

It was said, however, that when a tenant quits his farm in conse- 
quence of his rent being raised, the expense of removal to anotbg: farm 
is so serious that this alone would induce him to submit to a higher rent 
than he would otherwise do, and that this rent in^y encroach on the . 
value of his improvements. This expense, however, is not only on 
the side of the tenant. A change of tenancy is always a serious 
matter and the cause of great expense to the landlord. As a rule he 
is compelled to expend money in repairs and improvements before a 
new tenant comes in. A landlord is not, therefore, so ready to part 
with improving tenants for the sake of a slightly higher rent from un- 
known incomers. It is notorious that the reverse is the case, and that 
he is willing to take a somewhat lower rent from the sitting tenant, 
especially if he be an improving tenant, rather than a higher 
rent from a new tenant. The conditions of the bargain, therefore, 
where the tenant has a certain claim to compensation for his im- 
provements on quitting his holding, are not unequal. 

With respect to the further point, complaint was made of the 
provision in the Bill that compensation should be legally enfmee- 
able only when the tenant should quit his hqlding, and not when 
the terms of tenancy are changed, and it was attempted to ihow 
that this would place the sitting tenant at a disadvantage. The 
VoL. XIV.— No. 80. Z Z 
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tenant, however, who remains in his holding, reaps the benefit 
of the improvements; if therefore the landlord should be com- 
;^lled to pay for suclr improvements on any change of the terms 
of a tenancy, tbe tenant would get the^ value of his improvements 
twice over, unless the landlord should raise the rent proportionally. 
The improvements, however, being temporary (for in respect of per- 
manent improvements the question does not ^se, as any arrange- 
ment may be made which is convenient to both), the rent must be 
raised temporarily. Suppose, for instance, a tenant farming 100 acres 
of grass land at a rent of 200Z. should apply bones to 50 acres at a 
cost of %L per acre or 3(50Z., and that the effect of the bones is 
estimated to last six years ; and suppose that after two years the 
existing tenancy should expire by notice of either party, with a view 
dither to an increase or reduction of rent. The remaining value of 
the bones would not be less than 200i. If the landlord should be 
called upon to pay this sum, on a mere change of the terms of the 
tenancy, to the sitting tenant, he would be compelled to raise the 
rent !by* the sum of more thaji 50i. per acre for four years, the 
period 'for which the effect of the bones would last ; otherwise the 
tenant would get the value of the improvements twice over. How 
then w^^ld the tenant be benefited ? Would it be so easy for the 
tenant to get the rent reduced again ? This, however, is a com- 
paratively simple case. 

In most cases the improvements on the farm arc of varying dura- 
tion; and the rent would have to be adjusted to meet the varying 
duration of the improvements for which the landlord would have to 
pay tbe tenant; the adjustment of the rent on this basis would be 
most difficult. It may be confidently asserted then that in no such 
case would a landlord ever consent to pay to a continuing tenant 
compensation for such tenant’s improvements on a break of the 
tenancy. Whatever the Act might provide in this respect, the land- 
lord would make it an absolute condition of the new tenancy that no 
payment should be made for any improvements, and that the new 
rent, whether higher or lower, sliould be based on the tenant continu- 
ing in possession of his improvements and receiving no compensation 
fSi»them. This has been the invariable practice in the past where 
contracts or customs provide compensation for tenant’s improvements, 
and no case, it is believed, has ever occurred where a landlord has 
paid to a tenant, on a renewal or change of terms of a tenancy, com- 
pensation for .improvements. The practice in the future would be 
the same as in the past. The landlord would not pay compensation ’ 
to a continuing tenant, and on a change of tenant it would be the 
iiieoming tenant and not the landlord who would pay the outgoing 
tenant the value of tbe tenant’s improvements, and the rent to the 
continuing tenant and to the .new tenant would be adjusted on this 
basis. In this view, then, it is a matter of indifference whether the 
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legal liability for compensation arises on the determination of the 
tenancy oir on the, tenant quitting hia holding, and no advantage can 
accrue to the tenant by giving hima legal^^laim on the detomination 
of hisi holding. The proposed to secure compensation on the deter- 
mination of a tenancy would be quite useless and nugatory in the 
sense desired, and would be no better protection against a rise of 
rent than is provid^^ by the Act as it stands. This was frankly 
admitted in the course of the debates by Mr. Jesse Collings, who 
stated that he had tried his hand several timds at a cl&use for giving 
protection to a sitting tenant against a rise of rent on his improve- 
ments, but that none of his ^claiT^es woifld bold water when tested, 
and that t^e only valid protection that could be given woul<3Kbe the 
judicial rent, a conclusion which he urged the House of Commons to 
adopt at once without hesitation. The admission was ^portant 
as confirming the view that the Act as it stands does as much for the 
protection of the sitting tenants as is possible, unless we are prepared 
to adopt the judicial rent with all its concomitants of recognising a 
co-partnership interest in the tenant, and of virtually creat^ing a 
dual ownership of land. 

Comparing then the recent Act with that of 1875, it will he found 
that it differs in these important respects. 

1. The Act of 1875 was purely permissive. The Act of 1883 is 
compulsory as regards compensation for those improvements which 
are ordinarily effected by tenants! • 

2. The Act of 1875 applied only to future tenancies, and in the 
case of yearly tenancies permitted either landlords or tenants by a 
simple notice to prevent its application. The Act of 1883 ii| retro- 
spective, and applies its principle of compensation to all existing 
leases and agreements, except where the parties hahre expressly agreed 
that specific compensation should he given for a particular improve- 
ment, in which case the agreement is to supersede the provision of 
the Act to that extent. 

3. The Act of 1875 laid down as a general rule, in the absence of 
agreement, a scale of compensation which is admitted to he unsatis- 
factory and insufficient in the vast majority of cases. The Act of 
1883 lays down a simple rule, applicable to all cases in the absence 
of agreement, that the compensation to be paid shall be the value of 
the improvement to the incoming tenant ; it permits, however, land- 
lords and tenants to make agreements as to the scale of compensation, 
provided they are fair and reasonable. 

4. The Act of 1875 requires the previous consent of landlords to 
drainage as to other permanent improvements. The Act of 1883 
gives to the tenant the right to drain his land and to claiin compeU- 
sation on quitting, provided the landlord dc^s not undertake on 
demand to do it himself, charging the tenant a reasonable rate of 
interest for it. 


z z 2 
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5. The Act of 1875 required previous notice to i}he landlord in 
the case of all such improvements as Uming, boning, &c. The recent 
A<St has Bwqpt away these cbnditions. 

6. The Act of 1875 applied only to agricultural holdings of 
above two acres. The Act of this year applies to agricultural holdings 
without limit of size, and to market-gardens. , 

7. The Act of 1875 allowed landlords to i^tjice themselves out of 
the clause which extended the notice to quit from six months to 
twelve months*. The Act of 1883 makes a year’s notice necessary in 
every case, unless both landlord and tenant together shall agree that 
the shorter notice shall prevail. ' 

8. 'The Act of 1883 does away with the presumption pf law that 
buildings are ^the property of the landlord, and enables a tenant to 
remove qt tlje end of his tenancy any buildings he may have erected. 
This is a most imp6rtant relaxation of the old feudal principle that 
whatever is fixed to the soil becomes the property of the landlord. 

9. The Act of 1883 reduces the right of distress for six years’ 
arrears of rent to one year’s rent. 

If the provision as to distress stops short of total abolition, and 
that as to a year’s motice is not compulsory in all cases, it has been 
from the conviction that the great body of the tenants are opposed 
in both cases to a more thorough measure. 

It may be well to supplement this short description of the Act by 
pointing out what will be the position of existing yearly tenants, who 
constitute four-fifths of the tenants of England and Wales, under 
their present agreements. The Act does not come into legal opera- 
tion tijl the beginning of 1884. As regards yearly tenancies then 
existing, it will not have full effect till the day when, after that 
date, either landlord or tenant, by giving notice to the other to 
quit, could terminate the tenancy. In the case, therefore, of 
tenancies terminable at Michaelmas by six months’ notice, the Act 
will have full operation after Michaelmas 1885, and, if terminable 
by a year’s notice, after Michaelmas 1886, and where the tenancies are 
terminable at Lady Day either by six months’ or twelve months’ notice 
ending Lady Day, the Act will not have full operation till Lady Day 
1886. In the case of leases the Act will not have full operation until 
the end of the lease. The Act, however, will have important effects 
upon yearly tenancies which terminate in the interval between the 
date of its commencement and its full operation, for the compensation 
clauses are retrospective, and secure compensation to an outgoing 
tenant, unless in respect of any particular improvement the agree- 
ment or custom of the country prescribes the scale^of compensation ; 
and the same holds good in respect of leases. The tenants, therefore, 
will be supported to iMs extent in any new agreements they may 
make with their landlords. When the Act comes into full operati on 
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in respect of a yearly tenancy, it will override any local custom, and 
the method of compensation provided liy the' Act wiU be substituted 
for any masting custom ; but where the contxacl specifies any particular 
scale or method of compensation other than that of the Act, such 
agreement will prevail, provided it is held by the Court to be fair and 
reasonable. As, however, so large a«number of tenancies are depen- 
dent upon customs of the country, it is important that tenants and 
landlords should recollect that all customs o^the coup try in respect 
of compensation will, after the dates alluded to, be put an end to, and 
that all tenancies, in the absence ^f agreement in writing, will come 
under the general compensation clauses of the Act and be freed 
from any such local customs. 

Looking to the extent to which existing tenancies are the subject 
of customs for the most part of an insufficient and unsatisfactory cha- 
racter, it is certain that a vast proportion of them will come under 
the Act, unless agreements be made in the interval. Tenants, there- 
fore, should recollect that they have only to stand by and to decline 
to enter into specific agreements on the subject, and they wilb then 
enjoy the full benefit of the Act. If, on the other hand, they should 
prefer a scale of compensation based on the principle of outlay, similar 
to the Lincolnshire custom, it will be necessary for them, before 
the Act comes into full operation in respect of their holdings, to 
come to an arrangement on the .subject with their landlords, for the 
substitution of an agreement to this effect for the general rule of the 
Act. 

Looking at the Act from the point of view of landlords, it may be 
well to add a few words with respect to its future workingi The 
permission to substitute agreements for the general principle of com- 
pensation laid down by it gives to landlords a certain latitude of 
action. It is true that such agreements must be fair and reasonable ; 
it is possible, however, that this provision may be worked so as to 
restrict within the narrowest limits the intentions and objects of 
the Act. An opinion has, for instance, been expressed by a high 
authority, that conditions attached to such agreements,* requiring 
tenants to give notice to their landlords before making improve- 
ments of the third class, or conditions requiring previous analyses 
of the manures to be applied, would be held to be ‘ fair and reasonable.’ 
This, however, is a point which appears to be open to grave doubt. 
The clause in the Act of 1875 requiring notice to the landlords in 
the case of certain improvements was expressly repealed by the recent 
Act, and the Crovernment declined to re-enact it on the ground that 
such conditions are not reasonable, .that tenants cannot be expected to 
serve their landlords with notice every time that they put a few cart- 
loads of lime on their holdings, or before applying bones or artificial 
manures to their land ; and it would seem to be unreasonable that 
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Iwdlbrds should be able to enforce by contract what the L^slaturo 
has ^pudiated as a general rule. Howev^ this may be, it is 
ioid^urable in their own interest that landlords should restiict t^^ 
objects of the Act by conditions of thi&r kind, or that they should 
endeavour to take advantage of the power to substitute agreements biy 
adopting the lowest possible scale of compensation. It would be well 
they should recollect that the Act of 1883 becance necessary in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate repudiation of the Act of 1875 by the mass 
of the landlords, just as the Irish Land Act of 1881 became necessary 
through the landlords discovering t|ie means of evading and rendering 
nugato^ the Act of 1870. The success of the recent Act and its 
permanence as a settlement of the question will depend in a measure 
upon the action of the landlords in its practical working. If, for 
the purpdse of certainty as to the method of compensation, landlords 
prefer agreements,. laying down a scale of compensatioji based on the 
original outlay, they will do well to make these agreements on the 
most liberal scale. It will be equally in their interest to revise 
their existing agreements in the^same sense. In respect of drainage 
it will be wise in them to encourage their tenants to undertake the 
work whenever they* are unable to do so themselves ; and generally, as 
regards other permanent improvements, it is to be hoped they will 
readily give their consent to their tenants effecting whatever im- 
provements they are indisposed to undertake themselves, and which 
are not detrimental to the value of the farm. They should recollect 
that the question cannot be reopened again without the greatest 
risk that the principle of the judicial rent will directly or indirectly 
be introduced. 

Saving some minor points on which it will not be worth while to 
reopen the question, the recent Act, it is believed, goes as far as 
possible to protect the tenant’s interest without involving the prin- 
ciple of the judicial rent and its practical admission of co-ownership 
of the tenant, and if further legislation should be necessary it will be 
far more difBbult to avoid this. That the question of the judicial rent 
should have been raised and distinctly brought under the notice of 
the tenant-class in England by a body professing to represent them 
is ilot without significance. It may meet with more sympathy with the 
class in the future, when they understand what it means, when rents 
are again on the rise, and when farming is a more profitable business 
than it has been during the last six years. The Legislature in the 
passing of thd recent Act, and still more in its discussioos, has dis- 
tinctly and almost unanimously repudiated this principle. This has 
mainly occurred through the refusal of the advanced Liberals to support 
it, under the belief that the true path of land-reform does not lie in 
this direction. This) however, should not blind our eyes to the 
dangers of the existing condition of landownership in England. 
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It will be then the true interest of landowners to assist in all 
me^ures which will tend to bring into their ranks a larger number of 
defenders. Land-reform in this sense nfUst» take the direction of 
assimilating land to personal property, requiring that it shall be 
divided on intestacy in the same manner as personal property, re* 
stricting within the narrowest Umi^s the power of effecting family 
settlements, and mal^ng its transfer as simple and inexpensive as 
possible. 

liOrd Cairns’s Act of last year was a greaff step in "this direction. 
The power given by it to tenants for life to sell any portion of the 
land, with the exception of tha family maflsion, without even the con- 
sent of the trustees of the settlement, was a wise and bold conc^tion. 
It was doubtless believed by its framers that such a step would stave 
off other and wider reforms for a long time to come, as it wpul^ weaken 
the argument against entails and family settlemeifts that they impede 
the sale and transfer of land. This may be the* case for a short 
time, but ultimately the effect of tlie measure must inevitably be to 
lead to wider reforms. It has, iq fact, thoroughly undermined 
the principle on which primogeniture and family entails are founded. 
When land and personalty under settlement have no longer any 
practical distinction, and can be converted the one into the other by 
tlie tenant for life, the legal distinction between them cannot long 
be defended, and great force must be given to those who claim that 
for the purpose of intestacy and for all other legal purposes no such 
difference should be recognised. When also it comes to be thoroughly 
understood that no matter how the landed property may be tied 
up, or how great the desire of the settlor or testator to keep the 
land in the family and to put it beyond the danger of dispersion, 
his next heir, immediately on coming into possession, may sell 
it and convert it into personalty, and that it is impossible there- 
fore to secure the preservation of the family-property from conversion 
into personalty by the temporary owner, it is certain that a great 
change of opinion will occur in the family view of such arrange- 
ments. * 

Many other things have also occurred during the past five or 
six years which have tended to alter opinions with respect to ihe 
value of such family-settlements and the accumulation of land in few 
hands, even among those who are the objects of them. The agri- 
cultural depression of the last six years has fallen with great severity 
upon those landowners who are dependent for their Ibrtunes wholly 
upon land, especially where they are encumbered with family charges 
and mortgages. The reduction of rents, and the enforced necessity 
of taking land in hand and finding capital for working it, have 
brought homie to great numbers of landowpers how unwise it is 
to have so large a part of their fortune locked up in land. It is 
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probalde, therefore, that we may see in the next few years a consider- 
able change in the family and social opinions which, when assii^d 
by the Legislature, have Ibd to the accumulation^of land in so few 
hands. Not less important may be the ^movement in the directioh 
of the combination of ownership and occupation. In all directions land- 
owners are recognising the necessity and advantage of themselves cul- 
tivating a not inconsiderable portion of their lapd^ This has been forced 
upon them by the adversities of the past few years; but the experi- 
ence gathered' will show that it is wise to continue or extend this. The 
claims and the promise of agitation for judicial rents and for converting 
tenants into co-partners with their landlords will tend to strengthen 
this nfovement. 

It is- probable, then, that we are approaching a period when 
tenancy jvi^ not be the all-prevailing condition of cultivation of 
land in England, ahd that ownership will be combined with occupa- 
tion to a far larger extent. The effect of this in promoting on the one 
hand the highest forms of cultivation, and in streiigtljening on the other 
the r^hts of owners against the fjemands of tenants, may be very im- 
portant. Ownership is the best form of security which can be given to 
the cultivator; and it may be confidently stated that the highest 
kinds of cultivation, tliose requiring most application of capital, 
can be carried out under the stimulus of security which ownership 
alone can give. 

The future condition, then,* of landownersliip ia England and of 
its relation to tenancy and the cultivation of land, and whether 
reform will take the direction of a social revolution, or will assume 
that gradual process which is characteristic of English progress, 
will depend upon the extent to which landowners themselves appre- 
ciate the forces arotmd them, and read the lessons of the past and the 
present. The settlement of the tenant’s compensation question upon 
lines which do not involve any recognition of a permanent interest 
in the tenant, has given a breathing time ; but if tenancy is to 
continue the universal system of England, and if the land is to 
continue in the possession of the few thousands of owners in whose 
hands, under the system which has prevailed during the last two hundred 
years, it is now accumulated, it may be diflBciilt at some future 
time to resist thd pressure of the tenant- class for some greater inroad 
upon their landlords’ interest, and we may have an agrarian movement 
similar to that which has taken place in Denmark, a country where 
the condition of landownership and tenancy was, at one time, not 
unlike that in England. 

On the other hand, there are wider movements on foot. One of 
these has been stimulated by Mr. Henry George’s recent work in 
favoui* of the nationalisation of* land, which has produced a profound 
impression among the artisan classes ; another, which has many sup- 
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porters, advocates the investing the class of agricultural labourers 
with a permanent interest in the soil, and the artificial creation of 
a class of peasant proprietors. Probably iCt ik> period in our history 
have the powers of resistance to agrarian measures of any kind been 
less powerful, or schemes of such reform been more numerous 
and wide-reaching. The present sj/sssion, beyond all its predeces- 
sors, has been fruitfij.1 .in germs which may well raise expectations 
as regards their possible development. It has seen tte Tory leaders 
in the Hou^e of Lords commit themselves to a scheme *for converting 
Irish tenants into owners by the assistance of State loans, upon terms 
that they are to pay less in the shape of fnterest for a few years than 
their former rents. It has seen an Act passed, with the consent of all 
parties, which enables local authorities in Ireland cpmpulsorily to 
purchase land in rural districts for the erection of dwellipg^for agri- 
cultural labourers with suitable gardens attached Ibo them,* the cost of 
the operation to be assisted by State loans. ^It ha*s seen Parliament 
unanimously pass .an Act which gives power to the Government to 
advance money on easy terms to conjpanies, to buy land for th^ pur- 
pose of settling upon it families, which are to be migrated from the 
congested parts of Ireland, assisted by State grants at the rate of 8L 
per head of the migrated family. 

It is not difficult, as has been shown in the earlier part of this 
paper, to draw a distinction between the conditions of tenancy in 
Ireland and England, so as to avoid •the application to the latter of 
the principles of the recent Irish Land Acts ; but it will be far more 
difficult to draw such distinctions in respect of the policy contained 
in these later proposals for Ireland. It may be contended th^t it is 
as much to the interest of the tenants of England and of the commu- 
nity at large that tenants should have the opportunity of becoming 
owners of their farms on easy terms ; the difference in the condition 
of agricultural labourers in England and Ireland is one of degree only, 
and where cottages are neglected in England, or are deficient in 
number, or are wanting in gardens, it will be difficult* to resist the 
application of similar powers ; if the State is prepared to migrate 
families from one part of Ireland to another at a cost of 8L per head 
and to settle them on land of which they are to become owners. <5n 
payment for a term of years of no more than a rea^nable rent, it is 
difficult to see what claim for future legislation in England this may 
not give rise to. 

In the presence of such proposals, and with such germs of legisla- 
tion waiting only a favourable season for propagation, it may seem 
almost old-fashioAed to suggest that the principle of individual 
property in land is worth a struggle, and that measures leading 
naturally to the multiplication of owners and to. bringing within reach 
of all the incentive of ownership, will be the best means of giving 
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^ooviragexnent to industry and thrift, and the safest rampart against 
revolutionary movements. If we are not prepared to arrive at this 
end by a short cut, by admitting the tenants to a co-partnership with 
their landlords in their holdings, let us at least ^opt legislative 
measures which will have these objects in view, and which will not 
savour of either socialism or conQscation. 

' / 

G. Shaw Lefevbb. 



MESMERISM. 


I. 

Les efiets obtenus . . . ne pennettent guere de doiiter que loi» prcxzimitd de 
deux corps animus dans ceilaines positions et avec certains luouvements n’ait im 
effet r^el, ind^pen^ant de toute participation de Tunagination d’un dos deux. II 
parait assez clairement aussi que ces effets sont diis a uno communication quel- 
conque qui s’dtablit entre leui*s systomes nerveiix. — Cuvier, Leqom 

iii. 36 (id. 1846). • • ' 

Among the subjects that are engaging the attention of the Society 
for Psychical Eesearch, the group of which Mesmerism is the most 
conspicuous representative occupies a peculiar position. The majority 
of our subjects are exposed to con^mou and not unnatural prejudices. 
In the first plade, they are liable fo the damning description of 
superstition ; that is to say, they are thought to be mere survivals 
from the time when the apparent uniqueness and inexplicability of any 
particular fact were not even a prima facie objection to its accept- 
ance — when the supernatural was believed in as readily as the 
natural, and the element of mystery presented itself to men’s minds 
as a thing to be rather cherished than analysed away. In the second 
place, most of the phenomena with which we deal are incapable of 
certain or ready reproduction ; and although, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out, this characteristic is common to a great -part of the 
subject-matter of all the sciences which deal with life, it is specially 
easy and convenient to pass by events which have no recognised or pre- 
dictable conditions of occurrence. To Mesmerism neither of the^e 
objections can be fairly applied. The facts are wholly independent 
of any occult philosophy; and so far from being a superstitious 
survival, it claims (even if dimly surmised by the ancients) to be 
practically as much a modern discovery as the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. And whatever the rationcde of its efiects may be, many of 
them are, at any rate, as definite and reproducible as the rendering of 
a concerto, or the performance of a difficult surgical operation. The 
scene of its ordinary manifestations is neither elusive nor obscure : 
the human body, whatever mysteries it contains, is a sufficiently un- 
mistakeable fact, and the mesmeric phenomena therein produced ore 
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etrikibgly conspicuous ; while one of their most noticeable fcsatures 
is that each occasion on which they are produced adds to the facility 
of their production, "Nolihing Things home td us with a more 
forcible shock how much of accident, 4^ spite of all our modem 
diffusion of knowledge, still enters into the causes which determine 
conviction, than to know that at any time/ by merely securing the 
presence of certain given persons, we can be su^ of witnessing facts 
as palpable as the furniture in the room, the very possibility of which 
facts nearly every scientific man in London would stoutly deny, just 
for want of being in the same place at the same time. 

We are really at a loss to account for the small measure of atten- 
tion \^hich has been accorded to phenomena so eminently impressive 
to those who from time to time have clianced to come across them, 
and which have been more than once so impressively put before the 
world. It 'is true that the phenomena have not been matter of daily 
exhibition ; but their infrequency has not been such as would have 
interposed any serious difficulty in the way of their reception by minds 
prepai*^ to receive them. And perhaps we must accept this as an- 
other illustration of the truth that facts find admittance to men’s 
minds not simply as soon as it becomes possible to attest them, but 
in an order of filiation dependent more on the constitution of the 
minds than of the facts. No other subject, assuredly, which has drawn 
forth such a report as that of the, hrench Academy of Medicine in 
1831, has been subsequently allowed to fall into utler neglect. The 
territoiy at which science used to cast fascinated if somewhat dubious 
glances has simply ceased to attract the explorer’s eye ; and meeting 
after meeting of the British Association passes without so much as a 
mention of its name. Even opposition has languished ; or, rather, it 
now takes the forni not of attacking the offending doctrines, but of 
shutting the door on them. For while it is true that, under the 
name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long interval reappeared 
on the scienti6c horizon, and many of the phenomena commonly 
called ‘mesmeric’ liave lately received a good deal of valuable 
attention/ the theories which would confine the field of Mesmerism 
to these phenomena are based on observation so limited that the 
slightest general scientific interest would have sufficed to show its 
inadequacy. 

A fact which at first sight distinctly heightens one’s surprise at 
such want of general intelligent interest is this — that in a local and 
fitful way the more obvious phenomena certainly do excite very 
genuine interest and astonishment. The truth, however, may be 
that the effect produced by public ‘ mesmeric ’ exhibitions is of too 
obviously popular and startling a kind ; and that the educated man 
is naturally indisposed to discern the subject-matter of serious in- 
quiry in so farcical a performance. But let us briefly describe what 
this sort of exhibition really is, taking the phenomena in their 
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grotesque confusioD, before we attempt to analyse them in detail, or 
to discuss the theories to which they have given rise. 

The scene may be a public hall in a univessity town, the operator 
a woman of vigorous frame and commanding gaze. Sitting along 
the back of the platform is a row of young men, groups of whom 
are in turn called forward, and seemingly compelled to go through 
ridiculous antics, to ^augh, sneeze, or jump till they are plainly in 
agony, to divest them’selves of their personal propertyj and generally 
to behave in a manner for which the blushes of a lifetiiUe will hardly 
atone. In the midst of this scene a disturbance is heard at the door, 
and a bareheaded undergraduate is* seen forcing an entrance. With 
gaze fixed on the mesmerist, he pushes and clambers his way to 
the platform, regardless of the obstacles interposed by the serried 
ranks of the audience, over whose hats or persons he Iramples with 
equal indifference. Remonstrances are not spared him ; but he does 
not appear even* to hear them, and ends his headlorig career by fling*- 
ing himself at the feet of the stern mistress of his destinies. It turns 
out, on inquiry, that on the previous evening he has been bidden to 
attend, and all his efforts and precautions have not enabled him to 
resist the command. Not the least interesting jwt of the entertain- 
ment is the demeanour of some of the ‘ subjects ’ on waking, their 
angry incredulity gradually passing, under the influence of accumu- 
lating testimony, into a resigned conviction as to the nature of their 
last half-hour’s p'^rformances. * • 

Or let us shift the scene to an exhibition before a less educated 
assemblage, where the greater simplicity of the ‘ subjects ’ makes 
them succumb still more rapidly and completely to the operator’s 
will. Here will be seen a score or so of rough boys and men crowd- 
ing on to the platform. They are accepted as f subjects’ without 
parley ; and in a few minutes a majority of them are to be seen 
blindly following about a slight youth, who reminds us of the former 
operator in nothing except the force and fulness of his gaze, and who 
has apparently dominated them by that gaze alone, aicjed by a few 
passes from his quivering fingers. As they crowd on his heels, jostling 
over him and each other in the effort to gain his eye, they have all 
the air of Frankensteins which his magic has created, and of which 
he now can rid himself no more. At last, with a clap and a gesture, 
he restores them to comparative" sanity. He then calls one of them 
forward, and bids him place his flat palm on his own ; a rapid pass 
or two, and the victim with all his contortions can no longer remove 
his hand from the cohesion of the living magnet. Another series of 
passes, and the whole arm is rendered stiff and insensible. Pins may 
be run into it, the most savage pinches may assault it, and its owner 
looks on in smiling contentment. Another * subject ’ is then selected 
and thrown into a deeper condition of trance, in which he is told that 
he is to wake in a quarter of an hour, and then to perform in order a 
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kmg flefies of actions of various sorts, sucb as taking off his coat and 
putting it on inside out^ stealing his neighbours’ handkerchiefs^ and 
10 on« While he is left to*his quarter of an houi^aslumber a dramatic 
dement is introduced, and the whole remaining bevy are induced to 
pore upon the ground and solemnly empfoy themselves in reading the 
inscriptions on imaginary tombstones. In. pursuing these studies 
they unintentionally collide, and angry pushes ^vindicate the objects 
of ^eir respective homage from desecration by alien steps. Suddenly 
a white handkerchief 'is fluttered in their midst by their relentless 
controller, and at the word * ghost ’ they fly asunder in the wildest 
confusion, one or two leapi^ig out among the audience, convulsed with 
t6rror5 and taking refuge under chairs and benches. After a time 
the last impression seems to vanish, and in an absorbed and stealthy 
fashion they again approach their respective tombstones, to be again 
scattered by a wave of the magician’s handkerchief. And at last, 
when the churchward struggle is becoming too thronged and violent, 
a sudden word fixes t£em all at once, each in the place and posture 
in which it finds him. They are now released, and one of them in 
shame -and confusion hastily attempts to leave the place of entertain- 
ment. Vain thought ; he is suffered to skulk down the length of the 
hall, but at the very threshold a word of command from the platform 
turns him as motionless as Lot’s wife, and another brings him back 
like Eurydice, drawn all unwillingly from the portals of safety by a 
force which he can neither resist nor comprehend, a Then follows an 
interlude in which the sleeper, punctual to the time appointed, wakes 
up and performs in correct order, but with bewildered pauses — during 
which he appears to dive into the very depths of his memory — ^the 
series of actions which had been impressed a quarter of an hour before 
on his sleeping brain. The final act of the drama is one of heavenly 
calm. Another whispered suggestion persuades each ‘ subject ’ in turn 
that he sees, floating in the air above him, some object which is not too 
clearly defined to him, but which his imagination is allowed to shape 
into sunset glories or angel heckonings, or whatever may most readily 
stimulate (his sentiments of admiration and awe. One stands rapt 
and motionless, transformed from an ordinary English working boy 
into a model for St. Sebastian. Others fall one by one on their 
knees, their homely countenances lightening with an expression that 
a painter might envy. A ruffianly tanner in the centre of the stage 
clasps his hands, and shows a dark visage concentrated into the dully 
glowing intensity of a Bibera or a Zurbaran. Leaning over him, the 
mesmerist says, ‘ What do you see ? ’ In a gruff whisper comes the 
answer, ^ Heaven.’ But this state of tension cannot be too &r pro- 
longed. Crradually the adoring crew roll over from their knees on to 
their backs, and the curtain falls on a bevy of motionless figmes who 
have sunk below the limit of consciousness into profound and dream- 
less sleep. In another minute, if we peep behind the curtain, we 
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rfiii.11 see the operator waking his * subjects ’ one by one. Oae or two 
of them eomplain of headache, which a few upward passes relieve ; and 
they walk home apparmitly none the worse^later on, indeed, we shall 
have to point out circumsta|nces in which they may fin^ them^lves 
much the better — for their evening’s experience. 

Such is a rough sketch of some of the more obvious phenomena, 
as publicly exhibited., As phenomena, apart from theory, they cannot 
be denied — the hypothesis of collusion, which naturally first suggests 
itself, being rapidly negatived by the indisciiminate acceptance of 
any volunteer who presents himself as a ^ subject.’ Clearly, then, if 
the facts do not excite the attentioii of experts, it must be that they 
are supposed to have been already explained and done with, ^d, in 
truth, a theory has been propounded, the apparent sufficiency of 
which has been a very main factor in that lulling of scientific curiosity 
on the subject to which we have adverted — a theory the more harm- 
ful to the extenMon of knowledge in that it contains a large amount 
of truth, and with a little straining will cover, for example, nearly all 
the phenomena above described. • % 

The theory may be most comprehensively designated as that of 
suggestion. It entirely negatives the idea of any direct effect of the 
organism or will of the operator on the organism or will of the ^ sub- 
ject,’ and it attributes the effects produced to a suspension of Voli- 
tional or directive power in the ‘ subject,’ and the entire engrossment 
of his faculties by any idea which Is presented to him ab extra. As 
so far described, however, the theory is clearly not in any way an ex- 
planation, but a simple statement of the condition in which the 
‘ subject’ obviously is : the question is, how, if the operator produces 
no specific effect on him, is he brought into that condition ? 

We must not encumber this article with technical controversy, 
but we shall hope on some other ’occasion to discuss with great ful- 
ness the various answers which have been given to this crucial 
question, and to show their inadequacy. For the present we must be 
content to give in a rather summary fashion some of thq conclusions 
which we are quite prepared to defend in detail. We m|iy briefly 
say, therefore, that the question, How does suggestion operate ? has 
both a mental and a physical side, and has received replies from both 
points of view. 

And first we will take Dr. Carpenter’s attempt to explain the 
‘ mesmeric state ’ as a form of ‘ automatic mental action,’ which he 
includes in the same category as the reverie of the poet and the 
‘ absence of mind ’ of the engrossed mathematician. We should be 
sorry to speak with anything but respect of any part of Dr. Garpentei^s 
work. He has done much to clear the approaches to our subject ; h® 
has performed the tedious but necessary task of detailing w^ 
emphasis the numerous sources of error which make the tyro’s experi- 
ments and the enthusiast’s pamphlets on Mesmerism so exasperatingly 
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unprofitable. But in psychological analysis, Dr. Carpenter, by his 
own admission,^ is not strong, and tbe juxtaposition, as given above, 
of what he considers as three forms of ^ automatic mental action,’ 
illustrates almost grotesquely how much argument a single woM may 
stand for, if only its meaning be definite enough to give an air of 
precision, and yet vague enough to allow of being shifted as the facts 
require. For here, in the first place, the poet’s, reverie is not in any 
scientific sense* automatic ; it can be called automatic only in the 
sense that it withoUf conscious effort. He follows the suggestions 
given to him by external objects with a conscious knowledge that he 
is playing with his impresi^ons — a coi)scious delight in the exercise 
of hifirtmagination’s vividness and flow. 

He will watch from dawn to ‘rloom 
T^e lake-reflected sun illume 
J’he yellow heea in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor he4>d][nor“see what things they he ; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality. 

If Dr. Carpenter sbpposes that^the poet believes (as a mesmerised 
subj,ect might believe) that the bees are veritable angels to be wor- 
shipped or clasped to his bosom, as the case may be, then his concep- 
tion of poetic abstraction is considerably more thorough-going than 
Shelley’s. 

In the case of the absent-minded philosopher, on the other hand, 
there really is some cerebral action which may be called automatic. 
The mathematician who is told ‘ Sir, your wife is dying,’ and who 
calmly answers ^ Tell her to wait till I come,’ is no doubt responding 
in a quasi-reflex rnanner to an external stimulus very feebly appre- 
hended ; that is, he is mechanically shaping with his lips a phrase 
which has become habitual to him in reply to conjugal appeals of a 
less urgent character. But unfortunately for Dr. Carpenter’s parallel, 
the mind of the absent sage is by no means ‘ possessed,’ as that of the 
mesmerisdQ subject is supposed to be, with tbe external question and 
the automatic response. On the contrary, his mind is ‘ absent ’ from 
external incidents simply because it is intensely absorbed in a perfectly 
conscious, perfectly deliberate prosecution of some complex argiiment 
which it needs all the strength of his will to stick to and grapple 
with. No better illustration of what a ‘ thinking being ’ 'is could be 
given than the very case which Dr. Carpenter (misled by the mere 
outside accidents of the condition) has selected as an illustration of 
what a thinking being is riot — as a parallel, namely, to the mesmerised 
‘subject’s’ inward blankness, on which the slightest suggestion from 
tbe mesmeriser seems io project itself with such controlling power. 

• Preface to Mental Physiology. 
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It is plain that little is taught us by these attempted analogies to 
the mental side of the mesmeric condition. . Let us turn to Mr. 
Braid, who approached the problem from the phyeieal side, and 
achieved, as we think, a real, discovery ; a discovery which, in Braid'S 
hands, was wholly empirical, but to which Heidenhain and others 
/(working often in ignorance of Braid’s results) have supplied a 
plausible groundwork; of theory. Braid demonstrated that the 
peculiar state of exaltation, merging into coma, which mesmerists 
had ascribed to the operation of their specific efBueuce, could be 
induced by a particular strain of the muscles of the eye, a prolonged 
upward and inward squint, which the subject could effect for himself 
without any one to mesmerise him. And it has been gradually dis- 
covered that this * hypnotic ’ state, as Braid termed it, may be in- 
duced by other methods of ^ fixation,’ otlier ways of adjusting the 
nervous system to a uniform or rhythmically recurring stimulus. 
Light monotonous stroking on the face, the tick of a watch in the 
ear — even such small causes as these, if the attention be steadily 
fixed on them, may suffice to bring about, in sensitive persons, this 
peculiar nervous change. 

This, we hold, was a true discovery. And Heidenhain’s explana- 
tion, which we can do no more than indicate here, seems to us to offer 
as probable a picture as we are likely at present to get of the manner 
in which some at least of the hypnotic phenomena take place in the 
nervous system. He supposes that tlie rhythmical stimulus, by ex- 
hausting the sensibility of certain nerves, tempoi*arily paralyses or 
inhibUn the functions of the higher cortical portion of the brain — the 
region to which it is supposed that nervous discharges must pass from 
the lower sensory centres, before the impressions which those centres 
have received can be represented in consciousness or responded 
to by purposeful actions. The result of this suspension of the 
controlling power is that the nervous current will be, as it were, 
short-circuited^ tliat an impression made on the external senses will 
be reflected by the motor centres— a suggestion will be ^responded to 
by an action — without any knowledge of the matter having passed 
through consciousness at all. 

This theory, however, is only plausible in cases where the ‘ subject ’ 
mimics or obeys his hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way, without 
attempting any complex achievement, whose details he must needs 
arrange for himself. And, in fieict, Heidenhain, with that fixed per- 
suasion that his own experiments must needs have covered the whole 
ground, which is the prevailing danger of those who approach these 
novel topics, began by assuming that all hypnotic obedience or 
mimicry was of this mechanical and unconscious character. He 
asserted, for instance, that a ‘ subject ’ would never nurse a pillow for 
a baby, unless the operator pretended to rock a baby before his eyes. 
Some further experiments have shown him his error, and forced him to 
VoL. XIV.— No. 80. 3 A 
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admit the frequent presence of the siiggested ideas in oonsciousness* 
The ‘subject’ will often obey commands, the fulfilment of which 
inyolves much memoiy and requires a senes of complex actions ; or 
he will adopt his own method of acting on a suggestion. Thus (to 
take an experiment of our own), a i^hisper reaches his ear that 
some children are struggling in the water. He at once assumes the 
room to be a lake, seizes a chair, throws it down so as to make it 
as like a boat as he can, gets astride of it, and begins vigorously 
pulling in the direction indicated. Then, snatching up ^ome pieces 
of paper which happen to be lying on the floor, he wraps them 
tenderly in his coat, murmurs tie words, ‘ Very near dead ! ’ in a 
commiserating tone, rows back to shore with his burden, and hurries 
ofi* once more to the rescue. 

In such a' case as this it seems hard to deny that consciousness is 
present atv‘the time, though it may be forgotten afterwards as 
completely as the somnambulist forgets in his waking moments what 
he said in his trance. 'And Heidenhain, we repeat, now admits this ; 
though , he seems hardly as yet to have realised how greatly his 
admission restricts the field which his original theory will cover. 

‘ But in spite of all this,’ it may be said, ‘ and admitting that 
Heidenhain’s explanation is not a sufficient one, why should not some 
other explanation of the same kind be found which shall suflSce ? 
You admit that hypnotism is a vera causa ; that certain nervoua 
stimuli do produce some of thes^ obscure nervoua changes without 
any effluence from any special operator ; why, then, do you insist 
on the existence of mesmerism as well as hypnotism — on the reality,, 
that is to say, of this supposed specific influence of one person upon 
anotheV, which lies so far out of the main track of physiological 
speculation ? ’ < 

Our answer is, that the reality of this specific influence is forced 
upon us by a number of unmistakcable facts, which cannot fail 
to strike every experimenter if he will only make experiments 
enough. 

Firstly^, then, the objection to the sufficiency of the hypnotic 
explanation, from the fact that some persons can operate successfully, 
and others cannot, has never been realised or met. 

There are all varieties l)oth of power and of susceptibility, but if 
we take a casual group of persons^ omitting those who are in no 
degree susceptible, we shall probably find that they may be arranged 
somewhat in the following order. A and B can hypnotise themselveSy 
either by the inward or upward squint, or, as it may sometimes seem> 
by mere imagination and expectancy. C and Dr cannot hypnotise 
themselves, but can be hypnotised by gentle rhythmical stroking at 
the hand of almost any one. E and F can be slowly and partially 
affected by almost any one, but immediately and thoroughly by a 
given mesmerist, X. And the rest of the letters of the alphabet can 
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be BCDt into tbe sleep-waking state by and by X alone, even 
though they may have no previous notion that X can affect them — 
nay, eVen though l^ey are ^stinctly told Chat it is not X but Y who 
will be able to control thejn. In such a case — as we have ourselves 
seen — -Y may be as Croliath and X as David in comparison, but the 
big man will not succeed in doing in an hour what the small man 
who has the specific gift will do in five minutes.^ 

Secondly : just as X alone can send these persons into the trance, 
so X alone can awake them out of it. It is very easy to take care 
that the subject shall have no previous notion that X alone will be 
able to wake him ; and, as a matter of fad, the most striking illustra- 
tions of this thesis are cases where every one present, mesmerfst in- 
cluded, is new to mesmerism, and believes that any oup who chooses 
can wake any subject up again. The typical case is skoiaewhat as 
follows. A group of persons at an evening party “begin t d mesmerise 
each other in joke. One of the guests sencjs a schoolboy to sleep, 
and drives off, thinking nothing more about it. At the end of the 
evening the boy’s parents try to wak^ him up. They cannotnip so ! 
The boy begins to rave, and is worse when touched or spoken to. 
Next morning they send in alarm for the guest* who has done the 
mischief. He succeeds in waking the boy, but the experiment is 
followed by a week of headache and depression. 

This brings us to a thii'd ppint, tending to show the reality 
of the mesmerifl effluence, namely,* the distress and even danger 
which sometimes follows on croas^mesmerisatioii — on passes, that is 
to say, made by Z upon a person whom X has already mesmerised, 
and over whom X may make passes as often as he likes with pnly a 
soothing result. Now in such a case Z’s passes may very probably 
have no effect whatever ; but in a specially sensitive ‘ subject ’ they 
sometimes bring about a state of mental chaos, of alternating violence 
and bewilderment, which, though it almost always subsides after a 
time, is a real risk against which experimenters in mesmerism must 
before all things be on their guard. The ^ dominant ideap^’ so far as it 
exists here, must be strong fear or dislike of all human beings ex- 
cept one ; but inasmuch as there has been nothing whatever to sug- 
gest such an idea to the ^ subject’s ’ mind, its existence is not ah 
explanation, but a fact which Jitself seems explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a special rapport established between the ‘subject ’ and 
his recognised controller. 

* Nothing in Hoidenhain’s treatment of the subject is more unsatisfactory than 
his attempt to aoooan^for the existing differences in the power of producing the 
result by differences of temperature, moisture, and style of movement, in the sevezaJl 
operators* hands. All that is needed, according to his own theory, is gentle 
monotonous stimulation. The number of hands in the world whose * moisture, tem- 
perature, and style of movement * are, or can be made, sack as to ^low of this aort of 
stimulation, are clearly innumerable j and the fact of wholly exceptional operative 
powers is thus left quite unexplained. 
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And fourthly, passing from these general characteristics of the 
mesmeric state to more definite experiments, we may observe that 
even such rough platfonn exhibitions as those recounted at the 
beginning of this paper present features ewhich seem quite irrelevant 
to any theory of paralysis of the will, or subjection of the mind to a 
suggested idea. A boy, for instance, is toM that he may have a 
sovereign if he can pick it up. He struggles io do so till the sweat 
runs down his face ; while his countenance, so far from being blankly 
acquiescent, is full of incredulity, resolution, and rage. Sometimes 
he will succeed in doing what he is told he cannot do — he will wrench 
his flat palm away from ttfe operator’s flat palm after an apparently 
despei^Site struggle. Can we suppose that in these cases volitional 
power has be^n paralysed, or the nerve-functions normally associated 
with the jlepired acts inhibited during all the time that the boy has 
been vehemently struggling to perform them ? The theory which 
covered the cases of thqfrog stroked into immobility, or the cock set 
staring at a chalk line, must be considerably stretched if it is to 
suflSqe^s here. Or let us take a case in which the obvious effect is a 
mental one. A boy in a light state of trance is asked what is his 
name, and gives it*; he is at once asked again, and now (at the mes- 
merist’s silent wish) he cannot remember it. It may be said that the 
idea that it is impossible to recall the name, though not virtually ex- 
pressed, is suggested to him by the vfjry nature of the experiment. But 
at any rate this idea is so far from being dominant in his mind that 
he will sit for half an hour hopefully struggling for the word, as may 
be proved by asking him from time to time what he is thinking 
about., It may be answered : ‘ It is not needful that the suggested 
idea should absorb the mind, but only that the brain should have 
been thrown into ^uch a state that particular centres or sets of con- 
nections can easily be made to suffer inhibition of their normal 
functions. All that is necessary is to inhibit the nerve- activities 
which normally accompany the boy’s utterance of his name.’ But 
what, then, are we to take as the immediate cause of such inhibition ? 
Surely the suggested idea that the action is impossible. But here 
the boy’s conviction is that the action is possible ; so that we shall 
h&re to conceive the inhibition as consequent on an idea which the 
boy at most imagines as present in sojae one else's mind^ and which 
he persistently refuses to admit into his own. That is to say, we 
must credit with this singular inhibitoiy power an idea which is 
nevertheless unable to prevent its exact opposite from dominating 
consciousness. So that here again the inhibitoiy theory will have to 
be stretched to embrace facts almost directly opposite to those which 
it was originally started to explain. 

Clearly, however, public exhibitions are very ill-suited for pro- 
ducing conviction ; nor is the platform the place for delicate experi- 
mentation. We will therefore proceed to give a few samples of the 
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more conclusive results^ indicative of the specific mesmeric infiuence, 
which our colleagues and we have obtained in private. 

Prominent ampng these are various pbeijornena belonging to the 
class of mesmeric rapport. Of the subdivisions of this class, the one 
most widely attested by previous observers is perhaps that of com^ 
munity of sensation between the operator and the ^subject; ’ and to 
us the results obtained in this department are of special interest, 
owing to their bearing on those farther phenomena of Thought- 
transference between persons in a normal* condition, which have 
only quite lately (mainly through the exertions of Professor Barrett) 
obtained any degree of scientifie^ecognition. Not, of course, that 
the two sorts of phenomena *are by any means identical ; but;»it may 
be hoped that the two inquiries will throw light on one another ; 
and at any rate the a priori objection of impossibility to which the 
facts are exposed is the same in either case, and Is satftJSctorily dis- 
posed of by pioof of the reality of either. The following short series 
may serve as a sample of many experiments of this kind. The 
‘ subject,’ a youflg man called WeUs, who was in a tolera]^ deep 
state of trance, was blindfolded, and a large screen interposed, b'^tween 
him and the mesmerist, Mr. G. A. Smith, signals by sight or contact 
being thus made impossible, even if Wells had been in a state to 
profit by them. In the last of the experiments, Mr. Smith was in 
an adjoining room, separated from the one where his subject was by 
very thick curtjins. Perfect silence was throughout observed, except 
for the simple and uniform question, ‘ Do you feel anything ? ’ — which 
it was necessary that Mr. Smith himself should ask, as (according to 
the admitted rule with mesmerised or hypnotised ^ subjects ’) Wells 
was deaf to every other voice. • 

• 

1. Upper part of Mr. Smith’s left ear pinched. After the lapse of about two 
minutes, Wells cried out : * Who’s pinching me ? ’ and began to rub the corre- 
sponding part. 

2. Upper part of Mr. Smith’s left arm pinched. Wells indicated the corre- 
sponding part almost at once, 

3. Mr. Smith’s right ear pinched. Wells struck his own right car, after the 
lapse of about a minute, as if catching a troublesome fly, crying out : * Settled him 
that time.’ 

• 

• It is to such cases as this, oj course, that the hypothesis of collusion seems 
specially appropriate ; and it must be met by an accumulation of experiments with 
different * subjects.’ But fortunately the hypothesis has not, in this department of 
our research, the same plausibility as it had in relation to some of our experiments on 
' thought-transference,’ the < subjects ’ of which were in a normal state. For the 
peculiar condition of the mesmerised or hypnotised < subject ’ is one which, after a 
little experience, it as not easy to mistake ; and the irrepressible honesty and direct- 
ness of conduct which characterise it have been generally recognised by those who 
deny no less than by those who maintain the reality of the * mesmerio ’ agen<^. For 
a case in which the hypothesis of a code was absolutcly.excluded by the fkot that the 
investigator was himself the mesmeriser, see Professor Barrett’s paper read before 
the British Association at Glasgow in 1876. 
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4« Hr. SmitbV chin pinched. Wells indicated the right part almost im- 
mediately. 

6. The hair at the back of Smith’s head pulled. No indicatioi^ is curious 
that with this parficular' pafei h6 result has in any case been* obtained.) 

' 6. Back of Mr; Smith’s neck pinched. Wells pointed^ after a short interyal, to 
the corresponding part. 

7« Lobe of Smith’s left ear pinched. Same result. 

8. Mr. Smith’s right calf pinched. Wells was veiy sulky, and for a long time 
refused to speak. At last he violently drew up his right* leg and began rubbing 
the calf. After thw he became still more sulky, and refused in the neict osperi- 
ment to give any indication whatever. ‘ I ain’t going to tell you,’ he remarked, 
‘ for if I don’t tell you, you won’t go on pinching me. You only do it to make me 
tell.’ , . 

In •experiments like these there is always a great difficulty in 
keeping the ^ subject’ for long together at the e.xactly right stage of 
alertness. Th6 trance, if rather deep to begin with, seems to have 
a tendency ifco become deeper ; and the objection of the ^ subject ’ to 
make an effort, or to be« troubled with questions, inci^eases in a cor- 
responding ratio, as in the case of an exhausted person who is falling 
into nAtyral sleep. The only resource, then, is to wake him com- 
pletely ^nd begin operations de novo. 

Another sort of example of the mesmeric rappoo^t may be found 
in the extraordinarily exalted susceptibility of the ‘ subject’ to sen- 
sory impressions received from the operator. As long as this merely 
takes the form of exalted sensibility to the operator’s voice, com- 
bined as a rule with deafness to ether voices, it no doubt may be and 
frequently has been explained in the old way, as due to the domi- 
nance of a single idea — the possession of the ‘ subject’s ’ mind by the 
idea of his operator’s control making him abnormally wakeful and 
responsive to any sensible signs that can be recognised as issuing from 
him, and correspondingly inattentive to all others. Even so, the 
experiment may be so arranged as to bring out very clearly the ab- 
normal physical state on which it was Mr. Braid’s great merit to 
insist ; for if the operator’s voice and words be distinguished among 
a perfect Babel of other voices, the sensorium, of the percipient must 
be at any rate* in a most remarkable state, analogous, 6.g., to that of 
a person who should distinguish the flame of a candle held against 
the^sun. But it seems impossible to carry on the ‘ hypnotic ’ expla- 
nation in any way, to cases where the sensory impression is not a 
spoken sentence, but the faintest whimper of a monosyllable. The 
individuality of voices (at any rate where there is no exceptional 
peculiarity in the pronunciation of consonants, such as a lisp) depends 
entirely on timhre and inflexiqp, which are produced by the vocal 
chords and by changes in the shape of the pharynx,* and which have 
no place at all in a low whisper. It is easy for any one to assure 
himself of this by shutting his eyes and getting a dozen of his ac- 
quaintances in turn faintly to whisper such a monosyllable as 'Fred’ 
in his hearing ; he will find himself totally unable to identify the 
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author of the sound. How fax the case is otherwise With a mesmer- 
ised ^subject ’ ma.y he seen from the fbUowiog expeii^ Wells 
being placed in a comer, with his back to*the room, Mr. Smith and 
two of our own number kept, whispering his name, ^ Fred,’ as softly 
as possible and at uncertain intervals; he in eveiy case responded 
to Mr. Smith, and in no case to either of the others. Again, Mr. 
•Smith took his place* in a corner of the room, side by side with one 
of the observers ; Wells, again in a tolerably deep slate of trance, 
was seated in the opposite corner, in such a position that he 
could not have seen Mr. Smith even had his eyes been open and in 
their normal state ; and one of the present writers kept up a per- 
petual loud howling and clapping at the distance of an inch«t»r two 
from his ear. Mr. Smith then, at quite uncertain intervals, whispered 
the one syllable ‘ Fred,’ so faintly as to be inaudible to thegentleman 
who was sitting in contact with him, and who* saw his» lips move. 
Wells responded at once to every such whisper. This experiment was 
successfully repeated ten times. Mr. Smith, with his companion, then 
went into the adjoining dark room,^where thick curtains separated 
him from the ‘ subject,’ and again ten immediate responses were 
given to the whispered word, which at that distance would have been 
inaudible to an ordinary ear even if listened for in perfect silence, 
instead of amid unearthly bellowing. On being asked afterwards 
whether he had heard the bellowfr’s voice. Wells replied that he had 
only heard Mr. ^mith ; but when tlfe latter prepared him for being 
spoken to by the gentleman to whose loudest vocal efforts he had 
thus been impervious, and when that gentleman then addressed him in 
the gentlest tone, he at once complained loudly of the excessive noise. 

A stranger phenomenon still, and one which takes us altogether 
out of the region of exalted sensibility, is the eflfect produced on the 
power of response by the unexpressed will of the operator. Our ex- 
.periments on this head have been made on our friend, Mr. Sidney 
Beard. A list of twelve Yeses and 2soe8 in arbitrary order was 
•written by one of ourselves and put into Mr. Smith’s hand, with 
directions that he should successively ‘ will ’ the ‘ subject • to respond 
or not to respond, in accordance with the order of the list. Mr. Beard 
having been previously put into the trance, a tuning-fork was jiow 
struck and held at his ear, wi^i the question, ^ Do ‘you hear ? ’ which 
in this case could be asked by one of ourselves, as the ordinary in- 
sensibility to other voices than those of the operator had not super- 
Tened. This was done twelve times with a completely, successful result, 
the answer or the failure to answer corresponding in each case with 
the ‘yes’ or ‘ no*’ of the written list, that is to say, with the silently 
concentrated will of the mesmerist.^ 

* Similar trials on other occasions were equally Successful; as also were 
’Where the tuning-fork was di^nsed with, and the only sound was the question, ‘Do 
.you hear ? ’ asked by one of the observers. On these latter occasions, however, Mr. Smith 
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These cases, it will be observed, however conclusive they may ap« 
pear as to mental influences acting otherwise than through recognised 
sensoiy channels, still not drive us to su^^se^y special physical 
sffhimce or force as passing from the operator to the < subject/ Such> 
an effluence is indeed strongly suggested, as we have already seen, by 
the mode of producing or of putting a stop, to the mesmeric state,, 
taken in connection with the exceptional powders in that direction 
which certain individuals possess; but as far as the resulting pheno- 
mena go, it would be «a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically, and not as any special effect of one 
organism on the other, but»that, when once it is produced, a special 
mental influence can be brought to bear, analogous to ordinary 
Thought-transference, but differing therefrom in the striking fact that 
only one persdn is able to exercise it. Even so the heart of the mys- 
tery, the n^ental rapport^ the problem why the one influential person 
should always be the operator, remains wholly unravelled ; since no 
amount of supposed hy{>notic submission to the operator's will could 
afford A solution to cases (like those just described) where there was 
nothing to suggest to the ‘subject’ what that wiU at the particular 
moment was. But further experiments make it almost impossible to 
doubt the reality of some sort of special force or virtue, passing from 
one organism to the other, in the process of mesmerisation ; and how- 
ever vague at present may l)e our conceptions of the nature of this 
physical i^apport^ there is at any rate a satisfaction an being able to 
point to it as the basis or condition of the mental. 

We find the most striking indication of such physical effluence in 
cases where the ‘ subject ’ is allowed to remain in a perfectly normal 
condition, with the exception of local effects produced on him without 
contact, and withouji any possibility that the idea or expectation of 
them shall dominate his mind. Such an experiment is the following,, 
which in the first instance was suddenly improvised, and which we- 
have repeated between thirty and forty times without a single failure. 
The ‘ subject ’ was blindfolded and seated at a table, on which his ten 
fingers were spread out before him. A screen, formed of thick brown 
paper quadruply folded, was then placed in front of his body in such 

waff holding Mr. Beard’s hand ; and extreme adherents of the theory of * muscle* 
reading ’ might maintain that * yes ’ and * no ’ indications were given by unconsciona 
variations of pressure. How completely unconscious the supposed ‘ reader ’ was of any 
such sensible guidance will be evident from Mr. Beard’s own account. * During the 
experiments on January 1, when Mr. Smith mesmerised me, I did not entirely lose 
consciousness at any time^ but only experienced a sensation of total numbness in my 
limbs. When the trial as to whether I could hear sounds was made, I heard the 
sounds distinctly each time, but in a large number of instances^ I felt totally unable 
to acknowledge that I heard them. I seemed to know each time whether Mr. Smith 
wished me to say that 1 hoard them ; and as I had surrendered my will to his at the 
commencement of the experiment, I w'as unable to reassert my power of vdition 
whilst under his influence.’ • 
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a way that it refited od his fore-arms and against his breast and head,, 
extending b^ond him in all directions. On some occasions 
holes were m^e in the paper for his arm! t0*pa8S through, so that the 
screen became a gigantic i|/reastplate reaching high above his head.. 
No one probably will deny the possibility of so arranging this simple 
apparatus as to make sure that the boy’s fingers should be completely 
concealed from his fight, even apart from the blindfolding ; and no • 
one who witnessed the experiments found it possible to entertain the 
slightest doubt on this score. Two out of the ten fingers were then* 
selected by one of the present writers and silently pointed out to Mr. 
G*. A. Smith, who then, standing* beyond the screen at a distance of 
some feet from the subject, proceeded to make extremel}^ gentle 
passes over them. Care was taken to preserve such a c^istance between < 
the tips of Mr. Smith’s fingers and those which he was i 4 )erating on 
as to preclude all chance' of contact, or even of* the production of b.* 
sensible current of air. The experimenteys themselves were totally 
unable to detect, any such current when similar slow passes were made 
over their own fingers, though theiy hands were decidedly le^ thick- 
skinned and more sensitive in the ordinary sense than those of the 
* subject ; ’ but, to make assurance doubly sure, one of them as a rule 
kept making passes over two of the eight non-selected fingers, imita- 
ting Mr. Smith’s pace and mode of action as completely as possible. 
It was even found possible to ^dispense altogether with movement, 
the mesmerist •simply holding bis ISngers in a downward direction 
over those of the ‘ subject ; ’ but the results were obtained more 
quickly when passes were made. It is needless to say that Mr. Smith 
(whose genuinely scientific curiosity on the subject has Jed him 
throughout to welcome the most stringent tests and conditions) was 
under the closest observation during the whole experiment. After 
the passes had been continued for a minute or less, the two fingers 
proved to be perfectly stiff and insensible. The points of a sharp 
carving fork gently applied to one of the other fingers evoked the- 
sort of start and protest that might have been expected ; the same 
points might be plunged deep into the chosen two withoirt producing 
a sign or a murmur. The insensibility being once proved, the stabs 
were on several occasions made with a violence which it requflredr 
some nerve to apply, and whiqh would have seemdd barbarous to an 
ignorant bystander unless he had chanced to note at the same instant 
the smiling silence or easy chatter of the victim ^ and on all occasions 
what was done was sufficient to produce in a normal finger, however 
pachydermatous, a most acute pang. The experiment was equally 
successful when varied by applying a lighted match to the more sen- 
sitive region surrounding the nail ; but it was not thought well to 
rq>eat it often in this form, as we were unwilling to cause the ^ subject,’ 
even with his own consent, any sensible amount of subsequent incon- 
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venience. It may possibly be suggested ^ that some orgauisations are 
extremely impervious to pain; and that the jroutb, being warhe^ 
wiiat was coming by th^ slight prelimiilary prick6 on some of the 
fingers which retained their sensibility, was enabled to set his teeth, 
and to carry out the wholly inscrutable and useless project of endtuing 
the agony when it came without complaint. Anticipating this otgec- 
tion, on a good n^ny occasions after we had convific^ ourselves of the 
genuineness of the phenomenon, the wielder of the fork or the match 
took care to hegi/ri with one of the mesmerised fingers. The assault 
then came, it will be observed, at a moment which it was impossible 
for the ^ subject ’ to foresee ; and we know of no warrant for the 
assumption that an ordinary youth, who is sitting with relaxed linibs 
in quiet iiUconoern, would be able to control every sort of reflex start 
or twitch a naked flame is suddenly applied to one of the most 
sensitive parts of hjs person. It is wise, however, to guard against 
even unwarranted assumptions ; and we accordingly repeated the ex- 
periment with a delicate woman, whose shrinking from pain was such 
that the merest touch of the point of the fork on one of her un- 
mesmerised fingers would cause a half-hysterical cry. The trials with 
her were fully as sudcessful, though not so numerous, as those with 
the former ‘ subject ’ — the reason why they were discontinued being 
simply the difficulty, in the case of very thinskinned and delicate 
hands, of taking such measures as under ordinary conditions would 
cause severe pain without running the risk of subsequent annoyance 
or disfigurement. 

The rigidity of the mesmerised fingers could be tested with, if 
possible, even more certainty than their insensibility, by simply 
telling the ^ subject,’ after a minute of mesmerisation, to close his or 
her fist : the selected digits in every case refused to bend with the 
others, and thus for the first time revealed to their possessor what 
particular pair it was that had been operated on. And oppor- 
tunities sometimes presented themselves for testing this rigidity and 

* The only ^itlier objection that occurs to us is that it is possible here to suppose 
a case of direct -that, though the currents of air or changes of temperature 

produced by movements of the operator’s hand were imperceptible to the ‘ subject,* 
they yet suflBced to set up a weak monotonous stimulation, whereby the power of 
response in the partidular sensory centre was gradually annulled. But (1) other 
operators ought then to succeed ; (2) the explanation does not extend to the cases 
where the operator’s hand did not move ; (8) the explanation is itself most violent, 
and contrary to all analogy. Heidenhain himself never suggests that the weak and 
monotonous stimulation which induces the hypnotic state can be so weak as not to 
reach the threshold of consmousness ; and it seems incredible that such sub-lizzdnail 
stimulation should suffice to bring about the local anaesthesia, which (when produced, 
as above described, w'ithout suggestion) is a far rarer phenomenon than the general 
hypnotic state, l^cal and partial inhibition of particular sensory centres, brought 
about by unfelt stimuli, while general volition and consciousness remain quite un- 
impaired, would, at any rate, bear no relation whatever to the inhibition (as 
Heidenhain conceives it) of the whole area of volition and consciousness by a mono- 
tony of felt stimuli. 
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want of motive power in an impromptu way* Thus it happened one 
night that^ the yeuth whose fingers were the subjects of the experi- 
ments jeW'desoribed was lying in a very fleej) mesmeric sleep, with 
his h^d^buried in a cushie/i and one hand extended and grasping 
the back of the sofa-frame. One of the present writers silently 
tlrttew a screen over his head and .body, leaving only this one hand 
exposed, and then bepkoned to the mesmerist to approach and make 
a few noiseless passes over the hand. The screen was then removed, 
and the boy wakened by the usual clap and call. On endeavouring, 
however, to rise and leave the sofa, he found his hand tightly glued 
to the frame, nor did all his efforts avair to withdraw it until some 
reverse passes had restored it to animation.® •* 

But the reality of the physical effluence is still more unmistakably 
shown by the fact that, though emitted only from living, bodies, it 
can be made to produce effects which inhere for !5ome mihutes in in- 
organic ones. An object which has been ^landled, or over which 
passes have beei\ made, by a mesmerist, will be recognised and 
picked out of a number of similar objects by a person who is sensitive 
to that mesmerist’s influence. This phenomenon is no doubt rare, 
but fortunately it is one which it is particularly easy to test. In 
the following case, for example, the ‘subject’ — a gentleman with 
whom we have frequently experimented, and whose anxiety for com- 
plete tests has always been fully equal to our own — was engaged in 
conversation by one of our committee in a room on another floor 
during the time that the process of mesmerising the chosen object was 
going on. That process consisted merely of passes and occasional 
light touches, and was most carefully scrutinised throughout. , When 
it was concluded, the mesmerist was taken into a third room by 
another member of the committee, and the ‘ subject ’ was then intro- 
duced into the room where the mesmerised object lay among a 
number of others. This object had of course been selected by one of 
ourselves, and its position in relation to the others was generally 

• 

® In connection with this experiment, wc may quote the following jpassage from 
Professor Mayo's IVuth^ contaimid in Poimlar Suj)erfititian8, 3rd edition, p. J55: — 
A servant of mine, aged about twenty-five, was mesmerised by Lafontaine for a 
fall half-hour, and, no efiect appearing to bo produced, I told him he might rise firbm 
the chair and leave *us. On getting up he looked uneasy, and said his arms were 
numb. They were perfectly paralysed from the elbows downwards, and numb to 
the shoulders. This was the more satisfiictory, that neither the man himself, nor 
Lafontaine, 'nor the four or five spectators, expected this result. The operator 
triumphantly drew a pin and stuck it into the man’s hand*, whicb hied, but had no 
feeling. Then, heedlessly, to show it gave pain, Lafontaine stuck the pin into the 
man's thi^ 'whose flashing eye and half-suppressed growl denoted that the aggres- 
sion WQUld' certainly have been returned by another, had the arm which should have 
done it n^t> been really powerless. However, M. Lafontaine made peace with the 
man Upteetcjing him the use and feeling of his arms. This was done by dusting 
thein, as it were, by quick transverse motions of his extended hands. In fiveiiihiuteB 
noting remained of the palsy but a slight stifinoss, which gradually wore oS in the 
course of the evening. 
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changed after the mesmerist had left the room and before the subject 
entered it ; but this was a superfluity of precaution, as the two were 
neyer for an instant within sight or hearing of one another. In the 
first experiment a cardboard box, in the second a pocket-book^ 
selected from a group of ten small objects (including, a lump of 
wax, a pen-wiper, a paper-knife, &c.), was mesmerised and was suc- 
cessfully picked out by the < subject ’ after he had held each of the 
objects for a mbment in his hand. We have found it best to avoid 
using coins and metallic substances, as our results with them, though 
sometimes startlingly successful, have been uncertain, and also they 
are so easily warmed, even by v^ry slight contact with the hand, 
that i<> is necessary in their case to take special measures for insuring 
equality .of temperature between the object operated on and the 
others. After the second trial we eliminated the uncertainty as ta 
results which might arise from the use of a variety of substances, and 
employed ten small volumes, resembling each other ds closely as any 
two peas. Any one of those that we selected having been operated 
on, the ‘subject" identified the particular volume four times in 
succession the instant that he touched it, and again on a fifth 
occasion after taking up each of the ten in turn. The sense of 
Sfmell was in no case resorted to ; and to avoid all chance of uncon- 
scious indications, we were careful that the particular member or 
members of the committee who had selected the volume, and knew' 
which of the ten it was, should avoid watching this part of the pro- 
ceedings. In the last trial (as well as in other successful experiments 
of the same kind) no contact whatever had taken place between 
the hands of the mesmerist and the book. That the very slight 
contact which was permitted in the preceding trials could produce 
such a change of temperature in a cardboard-box or the binding of 
a book as would be sensible to human hands a minute afterwards, 
seems a violent assumption ; but we took the precaution, during the 
mesmerising process, of ourselves giving a similar amount of handling 
to some of tl^e nine objects which were not being operated on. The 
chances against succeeding by accident in seven consecutive trials of 
this kind are nearly five millions to one ; and the experiment may 
therefore, we think, be considered a tolerably crucial one. The* 
^ sulg'ect ’ described his sensation on taking up the right object as ‘ a 
kind of mild tingling ; ’ and according to abundant testimony water, 
over which mesmeric passes have been made, has been similarly be- 
trayed to the perves of the tongue. Our own experiments on this 
latter point have been successful to the extent of giving results 
against which, on the hypothesis of accidental occuricnce, the chances 
were hundreds to one ; but in these matters it is perhaps a justifi-* 
able demand that the adverse chances shall be reckoned % millionB. 

We have been occupied in this paper mainly with one funda- 
mental question — the question of the reality of the mesmeric force ; in 
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other words, of the reality of the specific &ct8 of Mesmerism, whether 
mingled with,dr standing beyond anddisiinctfirom, those of Hypnotism. 
In a concluding article we shall deal with A)m% further departments of 
the subject, including the.vexed questions (often called, jpar excel- 
lence^ the higher phenomena) of clairvoyance, phreno^mesmerism, 
and mesmeric healing.* But one /act remains which concerns the 
lower phenomena asvnuch as the higher, and which is of such funda- 
mental importance in the study, whether of Hypnotism or of Mes- 
merism, that the statement of it (though involving references to the 
topics of our next paper) will find its most fitting place here. It is 
a fact on which Dr. Elliotson, one of tRe acutest minds that ever 
applied itself to these subjects, frequently insisted, but whifch both 
mesmerists and anti-mesmerists, though for diSerenJ reasons, have 
often been tempted to ignore. Briefly it is this : that«(A 5 rith certain 
exceptions to be hereafter explained) the morft startling effects of 
Hypnotism ancL Mesmerism may be matched with occurrences, either 
closely parallel ojr absolutely identical, which have occurred sponta- 
neously; while at the same time, :,the rarity and the pathological 
character of their spontaneous occurrence are entirely in accJordance 
with that theory of exceptional nervous affectionr which has been dis- 
cussed above. The fanatical mesmerist is apt to keep this spon- 
taneous occurrence in the background, as tending to impugn the 
unique character of the influence which he is celebrating. The anti- 
mesmerist begins by relegating these mysterious phenomena to the 
scanty chapters on ‘ Somnambulism ’ which form one of the weakest 
points in the medical conspectus of man. And then, when he is con- 
fronted with these same phenomena as produced by Mesmerism, he 
exclaims that they are incredible, and dismisses them as inconsistent 
with established physiological laws. Now it i^ perfectly true that 
some of these phenomena do sound incredible; that they cannot 
possibly be fitted into our present conceptions of the way in which 
i.he nervous system acts. But it is not Mesmerism which is respon- 
sible for them, but Nature ; that is to say, Mesmerism offers a special 
way of producing phenomena which have been spontaneously produced 
in ways wholly unknown to us before Mesmer was bom. To prove this 
in detail (a task which we hope hereafter to attempt) would cairy 
us far beyond the limits of thjs article. We must content ourselves 
here with referring the reader to the list of authorities given below, 
a list which, though by no means exhaustive, contains, we think, full 
justification of all that we shall at present advance.^ • 

* See the oollectionB of somnambulic and other cases contained in the following 
works:: — Dr. Abercrombie on the Intelleetual Ptnverg] Dr. Azam in Revise Seien^ 
Mflqfte for 1876, 1877, and 1879 ; Dr. Belden’s Account of Jans Rider ; Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin's SSoowmiia ; Dr. Dyoe in Edinburgh PhilocopMcal IVaMoetions^ 1822 ; Dr. 
Dufay in Revue sdewtiji^ue, 1876 ; Dr. Elliotson in his Phymljopy^ and the Zoisty 
wol. iv. ; Dr. Macnish's Philoiophy of Sleep \ Dr. Alayo's T^ruthe contained in PopxCker 
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What, then, are the main modifications of ordinary waking con-^ 
sciousness, which spontaneous sleep-waJcera (to Use a term of con- 
venient vagueness) have been observed to present? The rough 
analysis, which is all that we shall here attempt, shows us that these 
modifications extend irregularly over one or more of five regions. 

Confining ourselves to broad distinctions of external manifesta- 
tion, we find obvious changes occurring in (j[)r sensibility to pain; 
(2) sensory and* supersensuous perception; (3) the current of con- 
sciousness; (4) memory; and (5) emotional disposition or character. 
In each of these particulars we are familiar with certain changes 
induced by states of nutrition, by expectant attention, by narcotics, 
by disease. But in each case the spontaneous sleep-waking state will 
be found to carry us on by an unbroken series from changes which 
are familiar, ahd in a certain sense explicable, to changes which are 
altogether “Baffling and apparently at conflict with recognised law. 

Thus, as regards sensibility to pain, we have first the ordinary 
somnambulist, who shows much the same bluntness of sensibility as 
a man^hows when deeply absorbed in reverie, but who may never- 
theless be awakened by a sharp blow or the touch of a hot object 
Then we come to cages such as that of Professor Haycock, who ‘ would 
preach in his sleep so steadfastly that no pinching would awake him ; ’ ® 
and then to such cases as that of Mrs. Griffiths, a patient of Dr. 
Lingen’s,® who was repeatedly laid up with severe scalds, caused by 
her unfortunate habit of cooking her husband’s dinner in the som- 
nambulic state and then throwing the boiling water over her legs, 
without any perception of having done so till she spontaneously 
< came to herself.’ In this case, and in others like it, there was no 
indication whatever of nervous lesion in the ordinary state, nothing 
to account for this idiopathic and fitful insensibility to the severest pain. 

Again, in tlie matter of the acuteness of sense-perception, we 
are familiar with marked exaltations of sensibility in fever, or under 
the influence of certain drugs. It does not surprise us to find that 
the sense of muscular balance in the somnambulist is often so acute 
that he can ^ pass without tottering along roofs wholly impassable to 
his waking feet. It does not surprise us to find that he can at times 
heaj sounds which are too faint for other ears to catch. But we 
begin to be staggered when we come to a metastasis of function, when 
the patient, deaf to all shouting at her ear, hears a whisper at the 
pit of her stomach.^® And as regards vision^ the sleep-waker’s con- 
dition offers a series bf puzzles. We are of course prepared to be- 

tSu^fertHiions ; M. Taine’s TraAU de V Intelligence ; Dr. Trousseau's Legons CUnigueg ; 
M. Ribot on Diseases of Memory \ and Professor Wienholt’s I^eetures on Swivnam^ 
"bulkm. Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.K.S., was Professor of Anatomy and Phyaology 
in King's College, and of Comparative Anatomy in the Royal CoUege of Surgeons, 
London. We quote from the ihird edition of his book. 

* Macnish, p. 170. • IkM, vol. iv. p. 181. 

Dr. Petolin’s case ; Mayo, p. 113, &sc. 
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lieve that the eye may become sensitive to amounts of light far lower 
than are normally perceptible. We hear, therefore, without incre- 
dulity of the sleep- waker who threads he; n^dle under the table, or 
blows out the candle at midnight before she washes up the dishes, 
under the impression that *6he has just had breakfast, and that it is 
wasteful to bum lights in broad daylight. But the observers of sleep- 
waking cases go on to insist on what*8eems a quite needless stumbling- 
block; they tell us that the eyes of the sleep- wakers are not open but 
shut, with pupils upturned, or that if the eyes are open, at any rate 
there is ‘ no speculation ’ in them, but a mere vacant glare. If we 
reply that this must be a mistake^of observation, they go on to over- 
whelm us with cases " where ‘the patient reads with the palipb of her 
hand, or with the back of her neck, or criticises the moves of chess- 
players sitting immediately behind her. Nor is even this all. Pro- 
fessor Mayo became convinced, or, as he expresses it, ‘ f^gned him- 
self to the belief,’ that these spontaneously arising* powers sometimes 
attain a degree so extraordinary that we prefer to describe it in his 
own words.^^ ^ The patient manifests new perceptive powerSt She 
discerns objects all around her arid through any obstructions', par- 
titions, walls, or houses, and at an indefinite distance. She sees her 
own inside, as if it were illuminated, and can tell what is wrong 
in the health of others. She reads the thoughts of others, whether 
present or at indefinite distances. The ordinary obstacles of space 
and matter vanish to her.’ It is obvious that the claims of clair- 
voyance when induced by Mesmerism can scarcely go beyond the 
powers here ascribed to spontaneous or idiopathic trance. 

To proceed to the next point. The mesmerist, when he claims 
that he can limit the stream of consciousness, and bestow a temporary 
dominance on some one idea or emotion, only asserts that he can 
produce a phenomenon which admittedly occurs already both in 
apparent health and in disease. The power of suggestion begins in 
the condition of ordinary dream before it attains its intenser degree 
in somnambulism. The sleeping oflScer follows with growing anxiety 
the description of a battle whispered to him by his friends, till at 
last he jumps from his bed and runs headlong away. The sleeping 
beauty, whose ingenious lover has obtained permission to breathe his 
own name in her ear, is melted at last into tenderness for him by the 
strange recurrent dream. • In more advanced stages the sleep-waker 
acts out his vision among waking men ; he fancies himself employed 
in some habitual duty, answers only the remarks which bear on this 
supposed employment, and neglects all external stimuli which he 
cannot coordinate^ with his dominant train of ideas. 

It is possible that we may ultimately be able to trace an unbroken 
line of progression from the voluntary and transient hypertrophy of 

** Mr. Bulteel’s case, Dr. Petelin’s cases, Dr. DelpiVs case, in Dr. Mayo’s cplleetion 
alone. P^imlar 
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a mental image which is necessary for the thinker who wishes it to 
stand forth distinctly in his brain, to the degenerative hypertrophy of 
a group of such imagee which renders them peimanentiy dominant 
in consciousness and impossible to dislodge. And the key to such 
inquiries seems to lie in the somnambulic state — ^midway between 
idiopathic reverie and monomania — and combining a hallucination as 
profound as the lunatic’s with a capacity of recall as sudden as the shock 
which arouses a'Socrates to the perception that he is not in the ideal 
world, but befofe PofcidaSa. The great drawback is the rarity of these 
cases of instructive trance ; and when the mesmerist claims to repro- 
duce them, he is merely offering to*^ reproduce by empirical means an 
observfid abnormal state, which physiologist and psychologist alike 
may well .desire to see reproduced. It is of course a question of 
evidence as^tjo whether or not the mesmerist succeeds in this avowedly 
empirical reproduction of a most obscure nerve-condition ; but there 
is at any rate no reason whatever why his evidence shodld be slighted, 
or his attempt dismissed a priori as fantastic and unphysiological. 

Tte next point on which, as^we urge, the claims of Mesmerism 
have already been far exceeded by the unsought phenomena of 
Nature is that of intermittent memory — of the establishment of a 
-second state, which carries on its own memories from one access to 
another, but whose recollection of the normal state is in varying 
degrees imperfect, and which is itself altogether forgotten so soon as 
the normal state recurs. Thtf complexity of these intercurrent 
memories may reach a point which imagination can scarcely realise. 
Dr. Mayo cites a case of quintuple memory, where a normal state 
was interrupted by four separate morbid states, each with a memory 
•of its own. The phenomena, whether of amnesia or hypermnesia, 
which mesmerists allege, reach no such marvellous pitch as this ; but 
they oiBfer a means of direct experimentation such as cannot other- 
wise be obtained in this direction ; and some of the cases adduced— 
as of the so-called ‘ mesmeric promise,’ or impression made on the 
brain in the, mesmeric state, which irresistibly works itself out in 
the subsequent normal condition — present a singular conformity to 
some of the best physiological speculations on the mechanism of 
memory. 

The fifth point which we mentioned as conspicuously subject to 
modification from obscure but Spontaneously arising causes, was 
-character — the set of emotional and volitional dispositions which 
make up a recognisable personality. Character is of course largely 
influenced by memory : a change in the body of pictures repro- 
ducible at will must needs change the general conception of the 
universe on which a man’s more definite views and preferences are 
based. And there is a^childlike sense of freedom and deliverance in 
the escape from the trammelling recollection of what one has done in 
the past, and what other people think about one, which forms" a 
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marked feature in many accounte of spontaneous double^oonsciousness 
as well as of mesmeric trance. But the history of spontaneous 
doable-consciousness includes also cases where character alters— as 
though tiirougb some altered distribution of the supply of blood to 
the bratn-^while in the altered state the memorises of the normal 
state are preserved. I^uch cases are of much importance with 
reference to certain allegations of pbrmanent change in emotional 
disposition effected by iSlesmerism ; and it may not be out of place 
to refer here to Dr. Azam’s case of Felida Xt (the earlier stages of 
which have been already summarised in Mind ) — a story which 
brings home to us the relativi^ o^ human judgments, the pathetic 
limitations of man's outlook on the world, more forcibly than* any 
romance : — 

• 

Felida X., an hysterical young woman living in the south of Ra-uce, became 
subject in 1850 to accesses of what was at first considered us somifambulism — 
states lasting a few'minutes or hours, of which she retained no consciousness on 
regaining her normal condition. Gradually the duration of these accesses increased, 
they became consideralble enough to rank as a * second state/ and it was observed 
that in this second state F51ida perfectly rertembered the first state — in the*fir8t 
or normal state she forgot the second. Tlie second state gradually grew u^n her 
till it has become almost continuous, her relapses into the first sl^ate occupying perhaps 
not more than one day per month. And it is remarkable that her second state is in 
all respects superior to her first. Her health is better ; Jier chat'acter is more cKeer* 
fal and even ; her memory perfect for both states. She is aware of her occasional 
entry into her first state, hut she considei'Sithat as abnormal, and though not unduly 
distressed by it she would fain avoid its occurrence. Wlien in the first state, oit 
the other hand, her aolies and pains return, and her memory for the second state 
disappears. She is then truly miserable, even to the verge of suicide, and helplessly 
bewildered by the vast gaps in her memory, which are so profound and extensive 
that if her husband or children happen to be out of the room at the moiuenf when 
she enters the first st ate she does not know whether they are alive or dead, and waits 
anxiously to see whether they come in again. She is asiifimed of this loss of 
memory, and uses all her art to conceal it. Of late she has hit on a plan which 
somewhat lessens tliis inconvenience. When she feels that an access of the first 
state is coming on, she writes a letter to her other self, giving a precis of the facts 
which she considers it desirable that that self should know. Thus, for inatacce, 
she details the orders which have to be executed, the measurements Of chintz, &c. 
But there are cases where the poor creature is glad to forget. For example, in the 
second state she learnt facts giving her grave cause for jealousy as to her husband’s 
conduct with a female friend of her own. So much did this distress her that she* 
attempted suicide. She was rescued before life was extinct ; aqd then in her new 
iniseiy she ardently desired the retura of the first state, with all its suicidal 
gloom : preferring, as one may say, to hang herself in forgetfulness of the truth, 
rather than because she remembered it. She has, since then, in fact returned 
repeatedly to the first state, and knows nothing therein of the trouble which has 
come on her second self. Yet this immunity is not without its inconveniences ; 
for while, in the seooni^ state, she rejects indignantly all acquaintance with the 
treacherous friend, she knows that there will be as it were intercalary days of 
amnesty when she will greet her again with cordiality and ease. 

The brief sketch thus given of some of the abnormal pbenomaiia. 
of sensation and consciousness which do unquestionably occur, and 
VoL. XIV.— No. 80. 3 B 
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which unquestionably occurred before Mesmerism was named or 
thought of, might easily have been indefinitely extended. But 
enough has been said, we think, to show Imw i» the 

objection urged against Mesmerism on account of the 
character of the phenomena said to be thereby induced. It may 
or may not be the case that the mesmei^ic process induces these 
phenomena ; but to call such phenomena a priori vacred/ihle^ is to 
ignore or disregard an immense though scattered mass of testimony (of 
a perfectly unbiassed kind) to the existence of precisely similar and 
of still stranger phenomena, which have been sporadically observed 
in all ages and countries- in which accurate observation has been 
possible. 

For our own part we feel so strongly the profundity of the mysteries 
which thj^,phenomena of somnambulism involve that we cannot 
recognise any a priori objection to what maybe called the grotesque 
simplicity of method with which Mesmerism attacks»them. We can- 
not but remember that the first clues to problems whose solution lies 
far beyond the resources of existing knowledge are generally dis- 
covered accidentally and in unexpected quarters. We are in no way 
suggesting that a* clue thus empirically discovered is likely to prove 
to be the central solution, the true mot de VSnigme. We are inclined 
to attribute a quite coordinate importance to the classes of experi- 
ments associated with the names of Eeichenbach and of Charcot, 
which indicate hitherto unexpected relationships between the nervous 
system and certain forces resident in inorganic matter ; and we watch 
with great interest the various series of experiments which Professor 
Stanley Hall and others are conducting on the more easily accessible 
forms of abnormal nervous states. But we urge that these experi- 
ments are not enough ; that, the higher the generalisations to be 
reached, the more various probably must be the means employed for 
reaching them ; and that, besides the exactly measurable experiments 
which can be. instituted on such points (for instance) as the modifica- 
tion in the. speed of nervous reactions in the hypnotic state, we need an 
immenseimasB, an immense variety, of experiments, necessarily indeed 
vaguer, but not on that account less instructive, on the higher, the 
'carer, the less analysable phenomena. Some of these phenomena^re 
wholly irreproducible. A case like Felida’s must simply be waited 
for till it occurs of itself. But other rare phenomena — sense-meta- 

stasis, clairvoyance, alternating memory, emotional modification 

these Mesmerism,* and Mesmerism almost alone, claims to be able 
to reproduce. This claim — which we shall hope to discuss in a 
subsequent paper — may be mistaken or exaggerated, but at any rate 
it is not obviously absurd, it is not prima /acie illegitimate. And if 
the claim be in any measure justified by facts, if this strange empiri- 
cal process can achieve one-tenth of what Elliotson, Gregory, Mayo 
have claimed for it, there will assuredly be matter for the close 
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attrition of all exact inquirers. For a new roadway of direct experi- 
ment will have been driven into (he jimgle of those obscure pheno- 
mena which Science neglects because they Anitot be accurately tested, 
and Ignorance distorts becaute they cannot be authoritatively ex- 
plained.. 


EnHtniD Gubnet. 
Fbxdebic W. )1. Mtxbs. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

Among the strongest impressions I bring home with me after a long 
year’s sojovirn among our kinsfolk who live under the Southern Cross, 
is the belief that there is not a little of the pathetic in the regard 
nourished by the ‘colonists for ‘ the old country.’ Tiiey are Austra- 
lians much, but I think they are Britons yet more. Here, perhaps, 
the outward and visible evidences of respect for the Sovereign savour 
somewhat of the conventional. The Queen, abstractedly as a sove- 
reign, personally as a woman, dwells in the very core of the hearts of 
her Australian subjects. They are no flunkeys; they think their 
manly thoughts and speak their manly minds plainly enough in 
regard to any royal weakness or failing ; but their devotion to their 
sovereign is staunch, and their 'love for Victoria and her race has a 
glow of personal warmth in it such as does not universally burn 
among subjects clustered closer on the confines of the royal circle. 
No such ovation, no such pretty tenderness of affection for the Prince 
of Wales’s sailor-lads, could have greeted them on home-shores, as the 
genuine loving enthusiasm in whose atmosphere they lived during 
their visit to Australia. To speak slightingly or even without respect 
of the Queen is not a crime, indeed, according to the written law 
of Australia, but the man who should do this thing would quickly 
realise that it might be safer for him to have committed an ofience 
under the statutes. Every public speaker who would sit down on 
good terms with his audience, will weave into his peroration expres- 
sions of devotion to the Crown, of congratulation that Australia lives 
under the flag of ^ the Empire,’ of fervent aspiration that this shall 
be ever so. For a man who betrays in talk that he has dared to let 
his mind stray towards the question of Australian independence, 
although his .excogitations may have been in the pure abstract— for 
such a man there is the cold shoulder in the most emphatic fashion. 
He is made to endure the pariah sensation : the Icnver orders, but that 
they are so orderly and that such missiles are not to be squandered in 
Australia, would heave half-bricks at him ; the better classes wither 
him with the cold significance that he is ^ bad form.’ 

There is an element of oppressiveness in this Australian fervour 
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of lojfjty- Intdlerance comes of it; it frowns down liberty of speech, 
and Bp inevitably cramps the rainge of free thought Not an Australian 
myself, xhj^^ Residence among them lias So. brought me into sub- 
jection to this tyranny, if I«may use the. term, that I have a sense of 
guiltiness in now daring to get over the fence of the paddock within 
which Australian public opinion so Rigorously confines itself. Setum- 
ing to Australia, I shall have a sense of nervousness as^ I land, because 
of this article, guarded as I design its tone sh^l be. There are every 
day manifestations of this curious tyranny of the fervour of loyalty. 
Let me give some examples. We ^1 know what men here say, and are 
free to say, inside Parliament «.nd outside Parliament, on the subject 
of Ireland. There are men in Parliament who have avowed m their 
places that they are taking part in a parliamentary warfare, In default 
of the longed-for ability to engage in quite another kindpi^of warfare. 
There are men inside and outside of St. Stephen’s who avouch that 
they are struggling and plotting for the disruption of the Union, and 
no man maketh them afraid. No speaker could hold this tone in 
Australia in regard to Irehind. Tie Redmond brothers last, year 
visited that continent on a crusade to raise money for ‘ the* cause,’ 
and probably meant to speak in Australia as th^ had been wont to 
speak at home. But on the very threshold they were warned by 
enthusiastic partisans of their own stripe that this must not be — that 
Australia simply would not standi it. So they struck a lower key, 
spoke ever resp&tfully of Great Britain, and with enthusiastic enco- 
mium of Britain’s sovereign — sovereign as well, they took care to 
emphasise, ‘ of the bright gim of the say.’ There was droll irony in 
the anticlimax that their meetings concluded with the National 
Anthem. But it was in vain that the revolutionary brothers thus 
‘ louted low.’ Several of their earlier assemblagdls, ere yet they had 
learned the full lesson of moderation, were scenes of fierce riot, 
owing to the sturdy Australian determination to have none of this 
‘ seditious gibberish.’ The newspapers never gave them a chance : some 
refused their advertisements and waste-paper-basketed ‘their letters 
of remonstrance ; all declined to give any prominence to their 
utterances. The universal press-attitude to them was thus tersely 
expressed: ‘This is no field for such people as you; you are not 
wanted. Your mission is to ^ake mischief and stir up the race 
hostilities which the Australian air tends to lull into dormancy. We 
trust you will be exceedingly uncomfortable while you stay here ; we 
shall genially contribute to this end, and so you had better go away.’ 
Hall-proprietors, with whom the rent is mostly the main object of 
interest, declined < 7 ith emphatic unanimity to lease their platfonhs 
to the agitators, who had to burrow in remote inconvenient Roman 
Catholic Bchoolrooins. Certain members of the. Victorian FarUatheht, 
persons of Irish birth or extraction, put their names to an address 
to Mr. Parnell in which there occurred the words ‘ foreign despotism.’ 
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Some fiucb expressions have been uttered in the British Lower House 
by members ^ rising in their places.’ But the Australian Parliament 
men who signed this dbcufnent £d not do so as such^ but as members 
of the community simply chancing to be able to write * after 
their names. The colony rose against them in its wrath. Indignation 
meetings were held in every township. Itwae only by abject explana- 
tions that savoured strongly of apologies, that t|^ey escaped the expul- 
sion from Parliament for which there was so widespread a clamour. 
The colonial l&inistry were forced by public opinion into a belief of 
the need for transmitting to the sovereign an expression of profound 
sorrow for the conduct of the sinning M.P.’s, and of their own and 
the colony’s quenchless loyalty — a memorial which, in the British 
ofScial manner, was acknowledged with studied coldness, if I remem- 
ber rightly, by an Under-Secretary. A general election followed soon 
after: foui^out of fhe five members who had perpetrated the outrage 
on colonial loyalty lost ^their seats ; and the episode was the chief 
nail in the coflBn of the O’Loughlin Ministry, whose head chanced to 
participate in the nationality of the oSending and offensive signa- 
taries. 

And it is not that the Australians are ultra philo-British ; they are 
British in thought, word, and deed. Of English-born colonists this is 
but natural : cedum non animum mutant. But in multitudinous 
attributes the native-born Australi|ns are at least as British -seeming 
as are the emigrants. Their Brifish-hood manifests itself in things big 
and in things little. I jot down a few at sheer random : in the accent 
of the lower classes, which is a glutinous Cockney ; in the slow heavyish 
walk, ^ave in Melbourne, where the Americans of the ‘ golden age ’ 
have left their impress on many habits ; in the fondness for the potent 
spirits and heavy beers of old-country headiness in the teeth of hostile 
climatic conditions, and in the custom of making merry in song and 
chorus over the deliberate glass, as contradistinguished from the Ameri- 
can habit of ‘ taking the poison ’ at a gulp — and that poison a cunning 
concoction of cocktail or julep ; in the full side-face whiskers, which 
of late are becoming old-fogeyish at home ; in the sporting tastes and 
the fine keen manly fondness for athletics, none recking that the 
cficket and football are played sub Jove calido ; in the active habits 
of the women, who are as good pedestrians as, and better walkers than, 
their British sisters, and who are as keen on lawn-tennis with the 
thermometer 100 in the shade as our girls are when it marks * tem- 
perate ; ’ in the universal truly British preference of compartment 
carriages in railway travel, and the addiction to being accompanied 
in the compartment by portmanteau, hand-bag, li bale of rugs and 
great coats, and a fascine of walking-sticks and umbrellas ; in sectarian 
intolerance on the pai;t of the clergy, with a fine keen nose for intes- 
tine heresy ; in the atmosphere of steady, somewhat narrow, conven- 
tional decorum among the middle classes — there are no upper classes 
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in Australia in our sense of the term ; in the burning zeal for writing 
letters to the newspapers, on personal petty grievances, on abuses 
which the American curses at while sufiEBri&g And forgets the moment 
they are over, and on triges generally that nevertheless evolve a 
display of great indignation, long words, and the old,.old quotations ; 
in the intensely British- ‘ form ’ of those newspapers themselves, with 
their rotund ^ we,’ tl\eiv mathematically three-paragraphed leading 
articles, their fine, manly, wooden holding aloof from a certain vein 
of news which no doubt would be interesting* and indeed useful, but 
which might incur the reproach of trenching on the personal. 

How comes about this fondness of trerisimilitude, this abiding 
aspiration after identity ? Is this spirit, then, the outcome of a*genial 
and persevering fostering zeal on the part of the mother •country ? 
The oldest of those Australian colonies she invented as aq;oral cloaca. 
When, in spite of the garbage steadily poured info it, the* stream had 
run itself pellucid through the filter of self-help, trod’s good gifts of 
sweet air, fair land, and the potentiality of cleanly life, and there rose 
from Australia the noble self-denying cry that no longer this reproach 
should come upon it, that reproach Britain strove callously and 
masterfully to perpetuate, and yet strove again and again. The 
politician who was Colonial Secretary in a British Ministry when the 
quay of Sydney witnessed a demonstration that was all but a riot caused 
by his attempt to foist convicts on New South Wales eight years after 
transportation thither had ceased uflder a Ministerial pledge of its 
absolute abolition, has later had for his colleague in the same Cabinet 
the man who was an eloquent leader of the impassioned and successful 
resistance that drove away (only to a less opinionative portion of 
the continent) the convict ships, which, so acute was the crisis, were 
already riding at anchor in Sydney harbour, within earshot of the 
cheers ; the convict faces lowering over the bulwark of the barracoon 
as they gazed at the gestures of the orator whose words lashed his 
listeners to confront with passionate words the representative of the 
Majesty of Britain with British Imyonets in his back kitch/jn. For long 
years, while as yet they were Crown colonies, the Australian provinces 
had to pay the Crown for the distinguished honour of being governed, 
and constituted a lucrative preserve for the nephews and hangers-,On 
of personages who stood well with the Crown functionaries who dis- 
pensed the colonial patronage. When at length, after much wrestling 
and striving, the privileges of self-government were partially and 
reluctantly conceded, Britain haggled over the civil lists in much the 
same spirit as an aristocratic fortune-hunter might contend about 
settlements with •the lawyers of a plebeian heiress. The British 
Colonial OflSce repudiated the bills of the Governor it had sent to one 
of the Australian colonies — bills drawn with its own sanction to miti- 
gate the famine that had befallen the colony mainly because of the 
emigration policy of the department itself. The ^ mother country ’ 
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persisted in 'withdrawing from the colonies British soldiers to the last 
red coat, in the &ce of impassioned entreaties to the contrary, backed 
by the offer to maintaih the troops if only they were left. She coldly 
bade them furnish the means for the^r own protection from any 
enemy that her action might haply bring down upon them, had no 
particular objections to sell them munitions of war for their self- 
defence, and has been generous enough to lencj' them skilled officers 
to superintend the construction of their fortifications and drill their 
local cohorts, on the condition always that they should relieve her of 
the task of paying those officers while engaged in this work. When 
the colonies, with a full and'delilierate knowledge of their own internal 
sociardonditions, passed measures legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the Royal sanction — ^while as regards home legislation la 
reine t^eittt^has been a phrase of course for a century and more — was 
denied, until steadftlst importunity had worn down the stubborn stiff- 
neckedness of the Colonjal Office. The ‘ mother country ’ — nominally 
so — yes l could a step-mother country have been sourer, by any refine- 
ment; of ingenuity ? , 

The Australian shuts his faculties from taking lieed of these 
things, and lets his ibndness have its scope in idealising ^ old England.’ 
He puts from him, with a strong blind will, the risk he runs in being 
the helpless dependent of a country in whose foreign policy be has no 
voice. Once, when there came oyer the long southern waves the 
sough of an impending war, anTErishman who happevied to be of the 
Ministry that then ruled that colony, suggested that Victoria should 
take into consideration the policy of cutting loose into independence^ 
if England should go to war and her colony so be involved in the 
consequent risks of injury. For the pawkiness of this proposal, the 
man should have been a Scotsman. But had he been a Scotsman, he 
would have known his public better and been too cautious to open 
his mouth with a suggestion so heretical. He had reason, as it was, 
to be very sorry he had spoken. Skobeleff’s soldiers I have heard 
avow that they would rather fight and die behind him, their hero, than 
fight and live under another general. It seems, if we are to regard 
the signs and tokens, that the Australian would rather perish, if it 
should be so, in the ashes of Britain than survive her. He would live 
with her and did with her — I do not say for her. It is beautiful : 
and the touchstone has never been applied. Meanwhile he rejoiceth 
in England’s glories, when there come to her the laurels which 
of late have sparsely fallen to her lot. The Australian glowed over 
Ulundi, and thrilled and swelled at the Tel-el-Eebir tidings. Mili- 
tary successes get into all our heads, and the man Who has personally 
helped to them has a glow of self-satisfaction. But his feeling is no- 
thing so intense as is the elation of good people who have won a battle 
vicariously ; and even with the latter mrgit aliquid in the reflection 
that they will have the bill to pay. But the Australian has un- 
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chequered joy ; he has had the battle won for him vicariously, in all 
his community there is not one weeping woman, and it has not cost 
him a rap. Oh! British Jingo, don’t .yod wish you were an Austra- 
lian? ^ . 

There are shrewd, unemotional men in Australia 'who look at the 
matter with closer and -quite unsentimental eyes, and, so far as my 
experience goes, th^y .are quite as loyal, or, perhaps I may more 
exactly define it, quite as pro-British. They recognise the risk in 
case of war, and you can almost see them shudder : then they brace 
their nerves, and conclude to ‘ take the risk ’ in the underwriter sense, 
regarding the advantages of. the^ connection and the situation as 
an adequate set-off. After some such reason do we find the Americans 
‘ taking their own insurance ’ against the risk of war. They have no 
army but what is needed as an Indian frontier police, navy only 
in name. On the balance of the chances, they aigue witlr themselves, 
it is cheaper overhead to save military and naval expenditure about 
which there is an unpleasantly stem reality, and to take the chances 
of war, which are remote, and of the damages that war, if it'fehould 
occur, would involve. Probably they will find the sum work out in 
their favour more and more as the years of immunity roll on and the 
years also of economy in naval and military charges. It may be 
parenthetically observed that while the Great I^epublic has few sea- 
board places of importance, and ^these mostly affording facilities for 
being made roughly defensible on Short notice, Australasia has an 
overwhelming proportion of her wealth and population lying on her 
seaboard edges. But this, for the present, by the way. The shrewd 
man recognises what economy Australia as a colony effects, in the 
matter of ccnsular, to say nothing of diplomatic, representation all 
over the globe. The uegis of the Empire, they discern, is worth a good 
deal to Australia in peace-time, whatever it might be worth in war- 
time. It staves off the bugbear of foreign occupation in New Guinea 
and the smaller South Sea islands ; the flag gives Australian shipping 
a certain conventional prestige ; and the travelling Australian finds a 
comforting complacency in the civw Romanua sum consciousness. 
They recognise further that the British investor is a copious milch- 
cow of capital, not alone in regard to colonial Government loans, .but 
in r^ardto the thousand-and-one colonial financial, Iknd, and industrial 
enterprises with which the Stock Exchange list has been so greatly 
lengthened of late years. This comes freely while the Australias are 
colonies; the British capitalist would by no means let the milk down 
so freely, or be content with the interest which the Australian turns 
bis own nose up At — not a million all told of all the many millions 
of Australasian Government loans is held in Australasia — ^were the 
colonies independent States, although in certain aspects the security 
might be at least none the less good were this the case. And then 
there abides unto such men as I am speaking of — men who in the 
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abstract might not be averse from independence — ^the full conscious- 
ness of the existing difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of Australian 
federation, without whibh hny Australian aspiration to independence 
would be an experiment fraught with $olly, danger, and mischiefs 
unspeakable. Such men find the present situation satisfactory enough. 
England sometimes sends the colonies Grovemors who are fiascos at 
once melancholy and ludicrous, but it is a curiovs anomaly, that with 
all the coloniardevotion to the Sovereign of which I have spoken, the 
colonial hard-Headedness takes full play in regard to that Sovereign’s 
vicegerents. The colonial Governor is not a bit of a fetiche ; he is 
simply a mere figurehead. K he is a good Governor — and his goodness 
is tak^n to consist in his doing nothing at all but being affable, and 
in spending his stipend in adequate entertaining — he is personally 
popular anc^jmay be beloved. If he is a dull, wooden Governor, un- 
entertaining in the Usense of not entertaining, he is simply ignored. 
If he is a caricature of what a Governor should be, he fs ridiculed with 
a light-hearted irreverence. If he is a Governor who fain would rule 
and concern himself masterfully, with affairs, as Sir Arthur Gordon 
tried to do in New Zealand, his Ministers lay themselves out to thwart 
him, and succeed somehow — in the instance cited, by an audacious 
ruse, which the whole colony applauded as at once a successful stroke 
and a good joke. T^he Australasian Governor is Jiardly even the fly 
on the wheel of the Australasian cojjch. 

But as regards the mass of file Australian populatton, how much 
or how little of the devotion to Britain which I have tried to describe, 
is simply sentiment ? He is a hard-headed man, the Australian, and 
has a keen regard for his own interest, with which in the details of 
his business life his unquestionable attachment to his not over- 
affectionate mother is not permitted materially to interfere. Where 
his pocket is concerned, he displays for her no special favouritism. 
For her, in no commercial sense, is there any ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
clause in his code. He taxes alike imports from Britain and from 
Batavia. Hw wool goes to England because London is the wool- 
market of the world, not because England is England. He transacts 
his import commerce mainly with England because it is there where 
thh proceeds of the sale of his wool provide him with financial 
facilities. But hd has no sentimental predilection for the London 
market. He is now selling his wool largely at home, with even hand 
to all comers of whatsoever nationality. The Suez Canal widened 
the radius of his exports, and ho has alertly availed himself of the 
increased scope. He is glad to take ^ notions ’ from America, and 
would fain that America would hack a breach in that close protec- 
tion-bulwark of hers, in favour of his wool. In fact, he ‘makes no 
bones ’ of using the strpngest language in regard to mother-England 
when one of those recurrent financial awkwardnesses within her 
borders has its inevitable tightening action on his own local money- 
market. 
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And to wbat extent does Australia’s past throw light on the depth 
of the sentiment, if I am to take that word and use it for want of a 
more convenient one? Well, no prov(>catioir, no slight, no coldness 
has moved any Australian i^ople to serious talk, much less to threats, 
of hiving off. When, in the early gold-digging (^ays, Sir Charles 
Hotham, in the fine old crusted and cnisty British fisishion, was 
molesting and obstructing gold-dig^ng enterprise with all the narrow 
zeal of hyper-oflScialism, there was a stern and sohiewhat bloody 
revolt against his authority, and there were fierce miitterings which 
broke out once and again into hot angry words that had an ugly 
fiash in them. I am not aware that Australia has ever offered regi- 
ments for service in British wars ; she till recently had mine to 
proffer, and those she now has are composed of men who are citizens 
as well as militiamen. She contributed with a ful^^and to the 
Patriotic Fund. When the Governor of New 'South Wales would 
have persisted^ in sending away to the Indian Mutiny the battery 
of artillery which the colony paid, the colony waxed wroth against 
him (notwithstanding that in the crisis it had itself made the •offer), 
because it seemed to it that the crisis had already passed before the 
battery was ready for despatch. An excited Victorian Minister is 
now again in office, who, when the home authorities stood between 
him and some line of action in which he was ardent, did commit 
himself to impassioned utterances referring to a contingency that 
might bring i«,bout ^battered towrils and blazing houses,’ or some 
such words. But these are stray trifles. 

The condition indicated above, however it may be designated — a 
satisfactory status quo, a summer-weather halcyon period, or a fool’s 
paradise — may endure indefinitely. That the bands of the one-sided 
love will slacken as the native-born population increases, and drifts 
away in life-habit and tone of thought from the original immigrant, 
may be conjectured, feeble as are the symptoms as yet of any such 
divagation. But against this will operate the strength of^fashion. The 
live ardent glow of to-day may cool and stagnate into a traditional, 
no longer vitally-pulsating, sentiment ; but, after all, what is more 
potent than tradition, so long as nothing comes to tear it up by Jbhe 
roots ? Were the Prince of Wales to visit Australia, what sense there 
may be of Britain’s neglect would be effaced in an outburst of fervent 
loyal enthusiasm, the radiance of which would slant its beams forward 
into the next generation of Australians. I honestly think that so 
long as England does not aggravate her present sour coldness by 
wanton slights, or by offensive assertion of dominance, there can 
happen only one thing to tear up by the roots this beautiful 
Australian loyalty that England makes so light of to-day. That 
thing will be, or would be, England’s entering the lists of war with a 
great European Power. 

What such a war might portend for England, lies in the dark 
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womb of &te« On the Australian colonies, at the lightest, 
certainly bring wide-ranging and terrible mischiefs. An iiidii^tion 
of what would assuredly be one of the most serious features of such a 
ww was afforded in the organised haste j^ith which Kiissia made her 
preparations for sending to sea awift cruisers equipped in' Anierican 
ports, when war seemed imminent between Great Britain and her in 
the spring of 1878. Some of those cruisers the Australians have 
already seen, forming part of the squadron which Admiral Aslanbe- 
goff led south into thefr harbours. It lies among the certainties of 
such a war, should it ever come, that the British Empire must un- 
cover its outlying flanks foi^the protection of its centre — the British 
Isles. • •Steam has discounted the ‘ silver streak.’ Organised invasion, 
indeed, might be less to be dreaded than ever ; but England’s first 
necessity wgj^d be to picquet her coast-line with her warships against 
the swift sudden raids of cruisers aimed at her unprotected coast-towns. 
It must not be, such would be her earliest care, that* the Provost of 
Peterhead should be awakened in the grey of the morning to listen 
to a ^mand for the borough’s rj^nsom, enforced by a pistol-muzzle at 
his temple, or the point of a bayonet in unpleasant proximity to the 
pit of his portly •stomach. The Imperial squadron in Austral- 
asian Waters consists of one ironclad, three gunboats, and a couple of 
schooners. Left in these, it could not protect effectively the vast 
range of coast-line ; but it may be assumed as certain that it would 
not be left there. • ^ 

Hostile cruisers would haunt the Australasian waters, coaling in 
the neutral ports about the Eastern Archipelago. The colonial fleet 
consists of an ironclad that is suited only for harbour defence, and 
two or three indifferent gunboats, the attributes of which furnish 
the colonists with 9 source of mild amusement. The capitals have 
positions and defences which adequately protect them against raids 
(nor need anything more important be apprehended), and the interior 
would have complete immunity ; but the minor, yet far from unimpor- 
tant, coast-towns, those of them which are not retired up rivers, would 
tempt the tcruisers by their absolute openness and defencelessness. I 
speak of such places as Gooktown, Townsville, Bowen, in Queensland ; 
of, Newcastle, in New South Wales; of Portland and Belfast, in 
Victoria ; in Soifth Australia, of Robe, Port Macdonall, Kingston, 
Victor Harbour, and the Spencer Gulf ports. New Zealand seems to 
regard herself as absolved from the duty of self-defence, and, although 
Quakers do not .abound among her people, to have adopted the imbecile 
dictum of a local pseudo-statesman that ^ in her defencelessness lies her 
truest protection.’ True, several of her principal citifes — ^^Christchurch, 
Invercargill, Auckland, Blenheim, and perhaps her capital, Wellington 
— are safe either in virtue of position or so situate that a few guns would 
make them so. But many others are clean naked ; such aa Oamatu, 
Timani, Nelson, Napier, Gisborne, New Plymouth, Greymouth, 
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altho^h the waterway to the face of that 
is open to ioBhore cfainon-fire across the neck 
of , The colonies own a number of smart passenger- 

steamexs^ whidi^ with a few gans aboard, would make useful counter- 
cruisers^ but a lightly-plated enemy would have complete immunity 
while engaged in the avocation of irregularly increasing the ventila- 
tion in the ^tween decks of the Botomahana, the Buninyong, or the 
Flinders. The colonies* would be racked by ‘ scares,’ and get into an 
unsettled and ‘jumpy’ frame; probably there would be ‘flaming 
houses,’ if not battered towns ; ’ almost certainly there would be 
sudden levies, known in Europeamwarfare as ‘ forced contributions,’ 
which make citizens sombre, and bank-managers suicidal. . a 
But all this, bad as it would be, would nevertheless by no means 
constitute for the colonies the most serious evil of sucl^ war. The 
Australasians have plenty of ‘ grit.’ They would .take su^h things as 
the fortune of war, and fight their staunchest, if > a chance to fight 
should offer itself. But the Australasian cblonists, those of them 
who have not achieved independence, live from hand to mouth. 
You may assume that four out of every five men whose, cbndi- 
tions afford them valid security have utilised ^hat security in the 
borrowing of as much as is procurable on it, in order that they 
may widen the scope of their operations. Mr. Smith finds himself 
possessor of 5,0001. He does not cast about for a 5,0002. invest- 
ment ; nothing, so paltry ; he firitls one which will require 20,0002., 
whereupon he serenely borrows the 15,0002., and completes the trans- 
action with a light heart. If all goes well, he prospers, gradually wipes 
out his indebtedness, and stands a 20,0002. man wdth his feet clear, 
having lived meanwhile on the margin between his returns &nd the 
interest on his debt. But a l)ad season pinches him ; a second bad season 
goes far to wipe him out. It is this all but universality of indebted- 
ness that accounts for the swift shock which a little frown of ‘ tight 
monev ’ and ‘ dear money ’ sends vibrating and thrilling all through 
the Australasian communities. They pay their way bj the prompt 
disposal of their produce ; if that disposal does not occur, jay because 
drought has closed the navigation of tlie Darling, or if it should occur 
disastrously because of bad markets, they are at once in trouble. 
Now, war would be an infliction sorer than the want of water in the 
Darling ; tenser and severer than the worst of bad markets. The 
markets for the staple productions of Australasia lie, all but invari- 
ably, outside the. producing colony ; for the most part, outside the 
colonies altogether. In multifarious ways would >var hamper the trans- 
portation of those 4 )roductions. There would be the added burden of the 
war-risk marine insurance ; there would be occasional, even if not fre- 
quent, miscliances on the voyage at the hands of ‘ the Queen’s eneioies,’ 
which would of course enhance freights. Neutral lx>ttom8 would 
command their own prices, if, indeed, Vattel would hold them scathe- 
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less in conveying what would be virtually British, produce from what 
would in effect be a British port to anoth^ British portjvif the 
destinaticm were Engkndu The struggle — ^a struggle not of her 
own making — ^in the issues of which she probably would have 
neither part nor lot, interest nor opinion — ^the struggle, I say, 
whether short or long, would dislocate Australa^a commercially 
all along the line. Were it prbtracted, there might be default in 
the payment of the interest on colonial debts, public, semi-public, 
and private ; and this with no blame attributable to the debtors. The 
security for most of these is ample, but, as regards that which stands 
for much of the public debt^it is otfly contingently reproductive ; and 
a swordrhand on the throat of colonial commerce, and more especially 
of colonial exportation, would for the time paralyse colonial money- 
earning an<i I money-paying life. In piping times of peace, the 
national debts of the Australasian colonies loom large. Queensland, 
for instance, with her population of 225,000 souls, carries on her 
broad shoulders sixteen and a quarter millions sterling of public debt. 
New Zealand jauntily owns to thirty-one millions, with a population 
of 5<)0,000 all told, something over that of Whitechapel parish. 
The indebtedness per head of each of these colonies is more than 
triple the per capita indebtedness of the mother-country. I put out 
of reckoning altogether municipal, harbour, and other corporate 
indebtedness, nor take any account of the vast sums of English 
money invested by financial and- industrial institutiom, and through 
private channels, all over the colonies. And I should be untrue to 
my own opportunities for observation, should I fail to record my 
conviction, that, bar convulsions, the security that Australasia affords 
for the load of public debt she carries is ample now, and steadily 
increasing in amplitude. 

In case of default, whether on private or on public indebtedness, 
the British creditor, himself hardly pressed by war-taxes coming on 
the back of heavy normal taxation, would be apt to open his mouth 
in a highly disagreeable, not to say offensive manner. Such expres- 
sions would, give the greater umbrage to the colonial debtor, human 
nature being what it is, because of his consciousness that the pinch 
which had made him a defaulter would have a purely gratuitous 
character so far as he was concerned. ‘ The beginning of strife is as 
the letting out of waters ; ’ we have no definition from the same pen 
of the end of strife. I at least have the implicit conviction that if 
England should ever ’be engaged in a severe struggle with a Power of 
strong^ and means, in what condition soever that struggle might 
leave her, one of its outcomes would be to detach fiom her the 
Australian colonies. 

In regard to the phases through which the alienation would be 
consummated, speculation might be indefinitely indulged in. But 
let us take a single contingency. Suppose one of the colonies, not 
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having V quite forg<^ten a discouragement it may have once en- 
count^ed in its little effort at b, coup de 'mam on an adjacent 
territoTj which it j>rofessed to r^^dj as^ logming large with possi- 
bilities baneful to it — suppose this ccffony were to pronounce itself 
independent in the climax of the struggle. That stroke would 
bring chaos into Australia, if not actual internal strife. The genera- 
tion has not yet passed away that witnessed a terrible intestine 
struggle between twb 'sections of a great English-speaking nation. 
But if there were war to-day between tw'o Australian, colonies^ that 
would not be intestine war in the sense in which the American civil 
war was intestine war. There would be ^he common repudiation of 
the vaguely exercised suzerainty of the British Crown; but^ jn all 
other respects, such a war would be one between two distinct States, 
with separate governments, separate laws, antagonistic^^ri'ffs. It is 
as if Servia and Bulgaria, both acknowledging the suzemnty of the 
Porte, were to -go to war with each other, or Cashmere and Nepaul. 
The Australian colonies, thank Heaven, are neii-her Servia and Bulgaria, 
nor Cashmere and Nepaul ; and it is not easy to imagine circum- 
stances that would make rifle-bullets whistle across the waters of the 
Murray. But if any colony were to pronounce itself independent in 
war-time, the complications would thicken beyond the power of 
speculation to follow them in their possible ramifications. It is 
more profitable and pleasant to refrain from that kind of mental 
exercise, and follow out bric4y another and an easier train of 
speculation. 

The act of separation from the mother-country exercised by the 
Australian colonies as the result of a war that had wrought them the 
harms I have outlined, must and would bring about Aifi^tralian 
Federation, and would be the only lever that could effect that con- 
summation. The one thing is the complement of the other. Feder- 
tion is as much a chimera under the present conditions as it would 
be a necessity under the other conditions. Some Australian states- 
men are amusing themselves and their listeners just now ifrith un- 
practical talk about federation, and the newspapers occasionally take 
the topic up when there is a dearth of subjects for leading articles. 
But no citizen has any keenness for it from disinterested motivQp ; 
no colony evinces any feeling about it outside the rqjige of its own in- 
dividual interests. Abstinence from concern, far less agitation, about 
federation is a phase of the easy indifference of the colonial disposition 
in regard to the future. There is no spur of necessity towards federa- 
tion ; each colony, sufficient unto itself, is prospering without it. In 
fact there is a strqpg, alihough dormant, intra-colonial feeling against 
it in most of the communities; I should say every where outside of 
Victoria, which has some vague hankering after it from interested 
motives. The other colonies are working eadh for its own hand in 
directions which are plainly hostile to federation. They are doing 
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money qK^t on them nmuld have been aU:lmt'^^^ v , 
But a eommon resolution to cut loose and be independent^^^^l^^ 
nia^ a burning necessity, in front of wl^ich minor obgtades 

#^id crunible. The colonial cry would then widen its voluin#; it 
virould swell vehemently into ^ J^straUa for the Australians r Of 
course there would be difficulties, serious difficulties ; but the need to 
do the thing, ially comprehended by a people of whom strong good- 
sense is a salient characteristic, would be felt to be stronger than^^ the 
difficulties. The outcome \^ould be an ‘ Australian Dominion,’ i^we 
take inappropriate word devised for the use of Ganma. 

Remote as is Western Australia, it would be included, just as Br^h 
Columbia is included in the Dominion of Canada, because of^he 
community Jof interfjsts and because the intervening territory |rill 
soon be traversed by belts or studded with posts of settlement, ifew 
Zealand, the yet remoter Newfoundland of the South, a thousand 
miles away out on the ocean, could not well be included in the ring- 
fence 'of the new Dominion. Tlfet rich and beautiful country would 
have to go its own^way, whithersoever that might tend. Australia 
will never have a population commensurate with its extent according 
to European or American ideas, and its vjist distances would con- 
stitute an element of deficiency in its federated strength. But if the 
United States can afford to * their chances ’ in regard to any 
external danger, how much more could an Australian Dominion do this, 
with half a world between it and any aggressor, starting with a nation- 
ality virgin of complications, and, impressed by warnings whose smart 
might haply have come home to itself, steadfast in its determination 
of rigorous abstention from a ‘ meddle and muddle ’ policy ! 


Archibald Forbes. 
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IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 

Concluded. 

• . 

• 

In concluding the article on ^ Ireland and the Empire,’ which appeared 
in the September number of this Eeview, I expressed my conviction 
that it is necessary for the welfare of both countries that Great Britain 
and Ireland sliould remain under the authority of one strong govern- 
ment, while I reserved for a second article an ^explanation of my 
reasons for this opinion, and also of the difficulties which will have 
to be faced if it is to be acted upon. 

This explanation I will now proceed to give, but I must first say a 
few words upon what I consider a very unwise measure, ,the ‘ Tram- 
ways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act,’ which was very#hurriedly 
carried through Parliament after my former article had b^n sent to 
the press. It would be a waste of time to try to point out the glaring 
objections there are to this Act now that it has received the sanction of 
Parliament, but I cannot refraiil from pointing out the striking evi- 
dent it affords of the want in its authors of any clear and definite views 
as to the policy that ought to be pursued in Ireland. ^ This fault is 
especially to be remarked in the provisions with regard to emigration. 
A large scheme of emigration at the public expense is considered 
by many persons as the measure best calculated to improve the jcondir^^ 
tion of the Irish people. For reasons I have fully explained I beliey^ 
them to be wrong; still I can understand their views^ Bpt what I 
cannot understand is how it can have been thought expedient for the 
Von. XIV.— No. 81. 3C 
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insignifioant advantage which would be g^ed tjy an expenditure of 
iSOOyOOOL, to incur almost all the evils wEich ^uld arise froiq, a l^ge 
This petty ^rant for emigration would have nearly the 
same effect as a larger one in checking the flow of money from pri- 
vate sources, from which, as I have shown, it is supposed that not 
less than three millions a year are now spent for emigration. The 
grant that has been made only shows that thoae who have proposed 
it have not mafle up their minds whether the 'application of public 
money to emigration is wise or the reverse, and, halting between two 
opinions, have taken a course which in either view of the subject is 
wrong. 

Tne grant of 5O,0OOZ. to assist public companies to purchase 
land to be re-sold to the occupiers, or to remove persons or families 
from certain unions, is open to precisely the same observation. It 
violates what have hitherto been considered vital principles of sound 
legislation, withoht applying sufficient money to the objects it con- 
templates to produce any appreciable good even if the scheme were a 
sound one. Of the measure taken as a whole, I mhst further remark 
that it' is really only a repetition of what experience has proved to be 
the worse than futile attempt to bribe the disaffected portion of the 
Irish people into a better feeling towards the Imperial Government by 
lavishing public money upon them, and by giving them boons to which 
they have no just claim, and which therefore, instead of exciting gi*ati- 
tude, are only taken as proofs of the weakness of the Goj^ernment, and as 
an encouragement for further unreasonable demands. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
speech against allowing out-oMoor relief to l3e granted in the dis- 
tressed unions had seemed to hold out liopes tlint a wiser and sounder 
policy than heretofore would now be pursued ; but these hopes are 
destroyed by the prssing of this Act, which is a return to the system 
of political quackery in its worst form. It is sad that so mischievous 
a measure should have met with no discouragement from the Opposi- 
tion in its progress through Parliament. 

Without attempting to carry further these very imperfect remarks 
on tie Act recently passed, I now turn to the subject I have under- 
taken to discuss. My reasons for believing that the present union 
between Great Britain and Ireland must be maintained at all hazards 
will, I bope, admit of being stated in not very many words. The situa- 
tion of the two islands seems to me alone sufficient to make it eyid^ent 
that their being imder two independent, and therefore perhaps hostile 
authorities, ipust be a source of extreme danger, and of great and 
certain evils to both. I say independent and therefore perhaps hostile 
authorities, for if they were independent of each other, it is impos- 
sible to he sure that the two might not become hostile. It is clear 
that if the Government of Ireland were independent, and this country 
were unfortunately to be involved in a quarrel with any other power, 
that pov^er would use its utmost efforts to secure for itsdf the alliance 
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and assistance of the Irish Government. Every possible inducement 
would be held out ^ it to join our enemies, and in the present temper 
of the Irish people it is not probable th|it isuclf solicitations would be 
made in vain. And it is a fact too clear to require proof that it 
would be a task of extreme diflSculty for us to defend ourselves 
against a powerful nation which could take Ireland for the base of 
its operations, with the jadvantage olF the men and resources which 
could there be supplied to a hostile force. The many points on the 
coasts of England and of Scotland which would*be open to attacks from 
Ireland, and the facility and speed with which these points might be 
reached, would leave us little Jiope for ssCfety except l)y anticipating 
attack and endeavouring by a great effort to re-establish our p6wer in 
Ireland. The separation of the two countries could hardly, therefore, 
fail to lead sooner or later to a mortal struggle betweedSthem which, 
however it might end, must be calamitous to both. • 

And even if* this danger should be escaped, and the two islands 
should not inflict upon each other the miseries of war, both must suffer 
most seriously from their ceasing to^form part of a single powerful 
state, able to wield their united strength to protect their ccfmmon 
interests in all parts of the world. Great Britain would sink to a 
lower position than heretofore, and would become only a power of ^the 
second order ; while Ireland, standing alone, would be too weak to 
defend herself from any wrong or injury to which she might be ex- 
posed. The cessation of the unrestricted trade between them, which 
must necessarily follow from a political separation of the two 
countries, would also be a grievous loss to both. Ireland would 
further be deprived of the great advantage it now enjoys from leaving 
employment in the public service throughout the British dominions 
open to its people. This field for exertion and enterprise, in which 
so many Irishmen have won distinction, would necessarily be closed 
against them. Nor is it by any means improbable that Irishmen of 
the working class might in like manner be deprived of the employ- 
ment they now obtain so largely in this country. There is no small 
amount of jealousy even now among English and Scotch labourers of 
the competition of Irishmen ; and, if a separation of the two coun- 
tries were to take place, that feeling might soon become so powerful 
as to induce Parliament to impose some severe dheck upon the 
coming of Irishmen to this country in search of work. I do not say 
that it would he wise for Parliament to take such a course, but still 
we must regard it as one very likely to be adopted, when we consider 
what would be the state of things, and what feelings might be ex- 
pected to prevail among a large number of the electors by wbotn the 
members of the House of Commons are chosen. We have an indica- 
tion of what might be expected to happen here, in what has already 
happened in Australia, where the working classes, in their feat of 
competition, have strongly opposed not only the introductidu of 

3g2 
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Chinese labourers, but the giving of encouragement to British 
immigration. 

, Those of the Irish •Home^ Sale party who advocate the change 
they demand, from a sincere belief that it is calculated to pro^ 
mote the welfare of their country, would also do well to consider 
what fprospect there is that if Ireland were made independent it 
would be possible to create ail authority capable of governing it 
well and wisely. The notorious divisions among its inhabitants, the 
great conflict ^of opinion between different classes, and the readiness 
which a majority of them have shown to follow the least trustworthy 
leaders, would afford littio ground for hoping that if Ireland were 
left to govern itself, power would fall into the hands of rulers who 
would use it with justice, firmness, and discretion, for the benefit of 
the whole nation. What we might rather look for would be anarchy 
and confusion, if not civil war. Becent occurrences in the north of 
Ireland prove this to be no imaginary danger. Separation from this 
country would not, therefore, be for the true interest of Ireland, 
even' if it could be obtained without civil war; while it is scarcely 
possible that it should be brought about except by that terrible 
calamity, since the people of England and of Scotland are not likely 
to yield a peaceful consent to it in the face of the certain evils and 
still greater dangers it would bring upon them. They would resist 
it from considerations affecting their own safety and welfare, of the 
same kind but more weighty than' those which caused the people of 
the United States to put down at the cost of a bloody civil war the 
attempt of the South to secede from the Union. 

The more moderate members of the Home Rule party may tell 
me that all I have now said is directed against a shadow, since the 
separation of IreLmd from the United Kingdom is not what they 
demand ; that all they want is that the Irish people should be allowed 
to manage purely Irish affairs for themselves ; and that they desire to 
maintain the authority of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament 
unimpaired^ in the concerns of the empire at large. I have no doubt 
that thisJanguage may be honestly used by some of the Home Rule 
party, but it is not on that account less calculated to deceive, and it 
ifi highly desirable that this should be understood because it sounds 
very plausible, and is, I fear, likely to meet with more acceptance 
than it deserves. Although on this side of the Irish Channel the 
number of those who would listen to any proposal for the separation 
of Ireland from the United Kingdom if distinctly made is exceed- 
ingly small, there are signs, as I have already had occasion to observe, 
that many more persons are to be found who would not be unwilling 
that an attempt should be made to avert a struggle with the Home 
Rule party by some concession to them. Words have fallen from 
men holding high positions in the political world which seem to 
imply an inclination to listen not unfavourably to the suggestion that 
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some at least of the powers now exercised by Parliament in Irish 
affairs'might properly be made over to a repre^ntative .body sitting 
in Dublin. This suggestion appears Id nie to be full of danger, and 
I am convinced that no scheme of the kind, however carefully 
guarded, could be adopted without its speedily leading to our being 
compelled to choose between allow^g a really independent govern- 
ment to be set up in*Jreland, or using force to prevent it. 

In saying this I do not mean to expresj here aijy opinion for 
or against the establisliment of representative bodies in the Irish 
counties for the management of purely local affairs. Whether this 
ought to be done is a very difficult question, which there is no occasion 
for now discussing ; what we have at present to consider is the totally 
different proposal for creating a representative Assembly lo sit in 
Dublin, and exercise more or less authority over the whou^ of Ireland ; 
it is of this proposal that 1 desire to point out tliq extreme danger. 
In attempting to do so I have in the first places to remark that nothing 
can be more vagiui than what has been said by those who are called 
the moderate adherents of the Home Rule party in explanation of 
what they really desire. This reproach of vagueness cannot be made 
against the whole partj\ Some at least of those who compose it 
make no real secret that what they want is to establish a completely 
independent Irish Republic. Those who have this for their aim may 
as yet be a minority, perhaps not more than a small minority, of the 
whole party, bill tliey make up for tliis want of numbers by their 
energy, and by their having a clear and well-defined purpose in view, 
which those who for the present are acting with them do not seem 
to possess. As always happens in such cases, the flock of weaker 
men would in the end follow the lead of the smaller number of those 
more determined than themselves. Few of those who have taken the 
trouble to study the ordinary course of revolutions will doubt that 
if a representative Assembly for all Ireland were allowed to meet 
in Dublin it would speedily fall under the dominion of the bolder 
spirits, and that whatever authority might be granted to it would 
be used to extort one concession after another till the independence 
which is the real object of those who would guide it were attained, or 
an open rupture with the British Government were pmduced. • 

This is the more certain to happen because, as I have said, those 
who ask in moderate language for nothing beyond the creation of 
an Irish authority to deal with purely Irish affairs, have never yet 
attempted clearly to define what affairs ought to be considered purely 
Irish. They have very good reasons for not attempting to give any such 
definitions, or to ex*plain precisely what they want, because I believe 
it to be quite impossible to point out how effective powers could be 
assigned to an Irish Representative Assembly that would not clash 
with the authority of the Imperial Parliament. This will be seen at 
once if we consider in detail what functions are to be allotted to the 
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Iriisb Assembly. To begin with, are t^tion and the regulation of trade 
to bib mattei;^ which ar^ to be dealt with in Dublin or at Westminster ? 
If ih Dublin, how is the harnaonious co-operation of the two legisla- 
tares to be secured ? Nothing is more rprobable than that the Irish 
representatives sitting in Dublin might wish to encourage some 
branch of Irish industry by returning in its favour to the obsolete 
policy of proteqjion, and might seek to encouragelrish manufactures by 
imposing duties on sorpe commodities imported from abroad, perhaps 
even on their importations from England and Scotland- At first at least 
it is probable that to make English or Scotch goods subject to duty in 
Irish ports would not be asked, but a demand for the protection of Irish 
produce or manufactures against foreign competition would be by no 
means uhlikdy, perhaps I might say would be certain, to arise, and 
if strongly iiiSsted upon by an Irisli representative body must lead to 
much inconvenience. The Imperisil Parliament could not accede to 
sucha demand without ei thcr taxing all British consumers for the benefit 
of Irifih producers, and returning for their advantage to the policy of 
protection, or else putting an end to the present unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse between tlie difi'erent parts of the United Kingdom 
in order that duties miglit be levied in Ireland on the importation 
of some foreign goods which should still be allowed fjee cmtrance to 
ports on this side of the Channel. To do this, and to place the 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland on a different footing from 
the general coasting trade, would inflict much injury upon both 
countries, but it would become absolutely necessary if higher duties 
were levied in Ireland than here on any description of goods. The 
evasion of these duties could only be prevented by requiring all 
vessels carrying cargoes across the Channel to submit to a custom- 
house examination ; and uniformity in the duties, whether of customs 
or excise, levied in the two islands, is indispensable if the trade 
between them is to remain unrestricted as part of our coasting trade. 
The sole power of dealing with all questions of taxation must therefore 
be retained by the Imperial Parliament, and as a necessary consequence 
it must equally keep the exclusive power of considering and deciding 
how the revenue derived from taxation is to be expended. 

' With regard to matters affecting the general interests of the empire, 
and especially to questions of foreign policy, no authority or right of 
interference for an Irish Representative Assembly is asked for by those 
Home Eulers who .do not desire the absolute separation of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom. But if the proposed Irish Assembly is 
to be precluded from dealing with financial matters and questions 
affecting the general interests of the empire, I can see nothing "that 
would be left for it to do which would not be better done, and with 
more impartiality to the various interests concerned, by the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster than it would be by one sitting in Dublin. 
It is said, indeed, that the private legislation of Ireland would be 
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better and more conveniently done in that country. I am quite 
aware that great fault may justly be found with the existing arrange- 
ments for carrying on the very large aiyl important mass of bu&dness 
(inehiding all that relates to railways) which is now done by passing 
what are called private Acts of Parliament. But th^ improvement of 
these arrangements is at least as necessary for England and Scotland 
as it is for Ireland, ai^ certainly would not be accomplished in Ireland 
any more than it would be in the other divisions of the kingdom by the 
establishment of a new local Parliament. This question, like that of 
the county administration to which I have already adverted, has really 
little to do with that as to the creation of an Irish Parliament. 

But while there is no probability that such a Parliament Vould 
prove useful for any good purpose, it could not fail to become-a power- 
ful instrument in the bands of those who desire to \reak up the 
British Empire, and to afford the means of greatty embawassing the 
action of the Gfovernment. Although the Dublin Assembly might 
not be given any authority in all those matters to which I have re- 
ferred, as . requiring to be kept entirely under the exclusive contLjpl of 
the Imperial Parliament, no means would exist of preventing these 
subjects from being discussed by the Dublin Assembly. That body, 
though it would have no right to deal authoritatively with these 
matters, could not be prevented from expressing its opinion upon 
them in addresses to the Crown, or in applications to Parliament to 
pass or to reject measures it might consider desirable or the reverse 
for the welfare of Ireland. Debates on proposals of this kind would 
afford easy means of carrying on an embarrassing opposition to the 
measures of the Imperial Parliament and Government, and there can 
be little doubt that on many subjects such opposition would be offered 
with much determination. There would be no lack of questions which 
would provoke it, and those relating to expenditure could hardly fail 
to create difficulty. Judging from the claims preferred by Irish 
members in the House of Commons, we must anticipate that an Irish 
Assembly in Dublin would insist on the expenditure .of far more 
money from the Imperial Treasury in Ireland than would be thought 
wise or just at Westminster. These demands, supported as they would 
be by the whole weight of the Irish representative body, could not be 
admitted without injustice to^the British taxpayers, nor rejected 
without leading to acrimonious controversies and increased irritation 
against England in the Irish people. With regard to foreign policy also, 
and the use to be made of the naval and military forces. of the Crown, 
it is improbable that there would always be an agreement of opinion 
between the two afithorities ; and the policy of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, adopted with the approval of the Imperial Parliament, might be 
seriously thwarted by remonstrances against it frgm Ireland. Whenever 
difficulties arose with foreign nations, the encouragement they might 
receive in pursuing a course unfriendly to us from the proceedings 
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of the Dublin Assembly might easily become a source of serioua 
danger. 

Another and afar diore s^ous danger would'be created by the 
^stenoe of a representative body sitting^ in Dublin and claiming by 
law the right to speak in behalf of the Irish people. At this moment 
obedience to the law (such as there is) and tranquillity are only 
maintained in Ireland by a wisely stern exercise** of the great powera 
with which the Executive Government has been armed by the ex- 
ceedingly severe Act which Parliament passed after the Phosnix 
Park murders. Very few of those who are acquainted with the con- 
dition of Ireland and the fefelings of tU^ people have any doubt that 
if thefe powers were withdrawn, or were exercised with less firmness 
than they are, the authority of the law would again be triumphantly set 
at defiance tMoughout the country. Put with an Irish representative- 
body offering a detel mined resistance to the Act now in force (as it 
assuredly would), the difficulty of maintaining it, and' still more that 
of renewing it should it continue to be required when the time arrives 
for it to expire, would be nearly ^if not quite insurmountable. And 
even though it should be kept in force, the firm exercise of the powers 
it confers would be scarcely possible. We have seen how, in spite of 
the manifest disapprobation of the great majority of the House of 
Commons, a small number of Irish members have persisted in bitterly 
attacking the conduct of the Government in dealing with the violators 
of the law in Ireland, and the manner in which the police have per- 
formed their duty. If similar attacks were continually made in an 
Assembly in Dublin, which, instead of repressing them like the House 
of Commons, would probably endorse them, and press them on the 
attention of the Lord-Lieutenant as well-founded statements of 
grievances he was bound to redress, it is obvious that the action of the 
police in trying to maintain the public peace would be dangerously 
weakened if not actually paralysed. No man can doubt that the 
majority of members returned to an Irish Assembly would go with those 
members of the House of Commons who have been the fiercest and the 
coarsest ascailants of the police, and it is equally clear that a continual 
succession of hostile comments made in such a body, not only on the 
cdnduct of the police, but on that of the Lord-Lieutenant and his 
advisers, must tend to weaken the moral authority of the Executive 
Government, to encourage agitation, and to inflame the passions of the 
people against their rulers. Nor would it be possible to prevent such 
mischievous proceedings in the Dublin Assembly. It cannot be said 
that if such a body is to be created for taking a share in the manage- 
ment of all public affairs which specially concern' Ireland, it would 
be at all stepping beyond its assigned province in discussing and 
expressing its opinion upon the various acts of the Executive G overn- 
ment. 

These considerations lead me to conclude that the creation of 
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such an Iriali Assembly as is contemplated by even the most moderate 
of the Home Bulers would, as 1 have said, put into the hands of those 
who aim at the separation of Irelanc} fmm 'the United Kingdom a 
new and most formidable^ instrument for advancing their^ designs. 
And while it would tlius add to their power, it wcTuld have no ten- 
dency to lead them to abandon their projects of a revolutionary 
change. The langif^ge they have constantly used affords the clearest 
proof that such a concession would do nothing whatever towards 
satisfying them ; its only effect would be to encourage them to prose- 
cute the enterprise in which they have embarked with new vigour 
by affording a fresh proof of ^feebleness dnd want of determination in 
their opponents. Such being the case, the nation ought lb come 
to a clear determination whether it will or will not consent to 
that disruption of the United Kingdom which is the fhanifest object 
of the real leaders of the Irish agitation. If the British people are, 
as I trust, resolved on resisting such disruption as involving dangers 
and evils it would be madness to incur, common sense requires that 
they should at once take their stand upon this ground, and refuse to 
make even the smallest concession which would be calculated to 
diminish their own power and increase that o^ their antagonists in 
the impending struggle. That we shall in all probability have a 
great and perilous struggle to go through if we are resolved to main- 
tain the integrity of the empir^, it would be mere childish folly to 
seek to disguise from ourselves. But if Englishmen of the present 
day are worthy of the name they have inherited, and desire to escape 
from the disgrace of showing themselves to be degenerate descendants 
of those who raised this country to the proud position it has held 
in the world, they will not shrink from looking the dangers before 
them in the face, and meeting tliem with both prudence and courage. 
This is what they ought to do, and I trust they will do, instead 
of weakly attempting to stave off these dangers for the moment by 
concessions which will only make them more difficult to encoimter 
with success when there is nothing more left to concede. 

I have not the presumption to suppose that it would be in my 
power to point out what would be the best course to adopt in order 
to bring the nation safely through the perils by which it is surrounded. 
This is a question which would be one of extreme* difficulty for the 
wisest statesman, and which I am incompetent to answer, nor should 
I think it right to attempt to do so, even if I had far more confidence 
in my own judgment tlian I have any right to feel. The suggestion 
of such strong measures as may become necessary by a man not 
holding a positiod of authority might produce inconvenience ; it is 
the duty of the Ministers of the Crown to decide what steps ought to 
be taken for the national security, and in sugh grave circumstances 
as those in which the country is now placed, they ought not to have 
their difficulties increased by premature discussions on proposals 
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brougbt forward by irresponsible persons. But without venturing to 
offer an opinion as to what ought to be done, I think it may not be 
usel^ that I should endeavbui^ to point out someiof the difficulties 
that hav4 to be contended with, and hoyr it is that we have been 
brought into them. 

These difficulties are of two kinds : the first are those which are 
met with in canning on the ordinary govemmectt and maintaining 
order in Ireland^; the second are those which arise in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of tfie empire at large from the state of feeling 
that prevails in Ireland, and its effect upon the House of Commons. 
With regard to the first class of difficulties, it must be observed that 
it is impossible to maintain order and general security in any country 
under the ‘ordinary forms of a free government without the willing 
co-operation o^ the great body of the people. These forms, and the 
limits assigned to the' authority of the Executive Government in free 
nations, assume that the jGrovemment will have the willing support 
of those over whom it rules, and if that support is withheld the 
Goveruinent cannot perform its most necessary duties while it leaves 
to its sifbjects the unrestricted exercise of the rights and liberties 
they ought to enjoy. ' At present these rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals are very seriously restricted in Ireland, and the Executive 
Government is there armed with powers far lai*ger than it would be 
right to entrust to it except under ^the pressure of necessity. Yet 
hardly any man, not connected with the party of agithtion, believes 
that these extraordinaiy powers could be safely dispensed with, and 
it is generally felt that they cannot be relinquished until there shall 
be such r a change in the temper of the Irish people that they will 
yield a willing obedience to the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. To bring about this change is therefore what is wanted, 
and to find the means of doing so is the problem to be dealt with. 
Whether it admits of being solved is I fear exceedingly doubtful ; 
but one thing at all events is I think clear-^its solution will not be 
found in mere •concession to the demands, reasonable or unreasonable, 
of those who arrogate to themselves the claim of speaking on behalf 
of the Irish people. 

‘This policy of mere concession is that which has for some time 
been pursued, and' its disastrous failure; ought to be regarded by the 
nation as a warning not to persist in it any longer, but to try instead 
what can be accomplished by firmness and justice in the government 
of Ireland. That by a government conducted in this spirit great 
good might be effected in that unhappy country I entertain no doubt, 
but unfortunately there is no prospect that the ex‘periment will be 
tried. A seemingly insurmountable obstacle is opposed to its being 
so by the second class, of difficulties I have referred to, as arising 
from the present condition of Ireland. Neither Ireland nor the rest 
of the empire can be well and wisely governed unless the House of 
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Gon^mions is .properly qualified for the discharge of its high duties, 

and thiti it tiannot be while a considerable number of its members 

. # * 

owe seats to*their publicly proclaimed hostility to the existing 
institutions of the nation. « It was not to be expected that those who 
had thus obtained an entrance into the House Commons would 
endeavour to assist it in the eflFec^ive performance of its functions ; 
there is therefore &o -ground for surprise in the fact I have already 
adverted to, that their conduct has manifested a desire not to assist 
but to thwart and embarrass the action of the Imperial Parliament 
and Government. They have hit^upon a very effective mode of doing 
so. Irish members hostile to the Union, taking advantage ^of the 
division of parties in this country, have adopted the policy of throw- 
ing their weiglit now into the scale of one party, now into that of the 
other, so as to make it difficult for either to carry on t£b Government. 
They have been assisted in pursuing this policy^ by thh disposition 
which has been shown by both the great ptyi'ties in the State in the 
eagerness of pa^ty strife to purchase Irish support against their 
antagonists by means of very questionable propriety. Each .party 
has on different occasions accused the other of such conduct, and I 
fear it can liardly be denied that both have had at least some ground 
for their accusations. And what has happened in the House of 
Commons has also liappeiied in the election of its members. In 
many constituencies Irish voters, are numerous, and are often able in 
closely contested elections to turn the balance in favour of one or the 
other party as they pleasti ; and as in the House of Commons so also 
in elections, both parties have sometimes been unable to resist the 
temptation of seeking to secure Irish votes by unworthy concessions. 
More than one case might Ixi mentioned in which a candidate in 
order to gain his return lias not scrupled to hOld out hopes that if 
elected he would not be unwilling to listen wdth some favour to the 
demands of Irish agitators. 

At a time when it is more than ever of vital importance that 
Ireland should be governed with firmness according to a consistent 
and well-considered line of policy, these results of its prGsent condi- 
tion can hardly be contemplated without a feeling akin to despair as 
to the future. And this feeling must lie increased by considering 
how it is that we have been .brought into a situation of so much 
peril. Party-spirit has been the root of the evil. From tlie days of 
the old republics of Greece and Home this spirit has been the bane 
of free governments, and this country has long siifiered from it like 
others. It has led rival parties in their contests for power to think 
too much of gaining popularity for themselves or creating a prejudice 
against their opponents, and too little of trying to promote the real 
and permanent welfare of the nation. Hence good measures aUd 
wise counsels have too often been opposed and defeated, while bad 
measures and an unwise policy have been pressed forward with success 
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for the Bake of flattering passions and prejudices that have prevailed for 
the moment among those who by choosing the members of the House 
of Commons were able to det^mine in what hands political |K>wer 
should \>e placed. Our history from the ti^ie of William III. abounds 
with examples of the evil thus produced by party-spirit, and perhaps 
Ireland has suffered more from this cause than other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Much of what most deserves Xo be condemned in 
the conduct of this country towards Ireland may be traced to the 
rivalry of political leaders in seeking to gain popularity by support- 
ing measures which it is scarcely possible to believe they did not 
know to be wrong. Of such measures we have an example in the 
iniquit5us Acts which the English Parliament was induced to pass 
during the- last century in order to gratify the selfish jealousy of Irish 
competition which was felt by the owners and occupiers of land, and 
still more by traders and manufacturers in this country. 

The prevalence of party-spirit amongst us is therefore no new evil, 
nor is it now for the first time that Ireland has especially suffered 
from the influence of that spirit on the conduct of political leaders 
in this country. But while this is true, it is not less true that a com- 
parison of recent with earlier times affords strong grounds for be- 
lieving that the evil has of late been greatly aggravated, and that to 
this we must attribute both the present disastrous state of affairs in 
Ireland and the dangers now threatening, not Ireland only, but the 
whole British nation. After the stormy discussions tb which Irish 
affairs had previously given rise, they had for more than twenty years 
before 1868 ceased to be the subject of any serious party -contests, 
and the measures to be adopted in consequence of the grievous 
calamity of the potato famine had been discussed by Parliament 
with a praiseworthy absence of party-spirit. During this suspension 
of party- contests with respect to IreUnd there was a decided improve- 
ment, not only in the general condition of the country, but in the 
temper of the people, or at least of that large and important class, 
the occupiers of land. Prom this class, in which the disaffected party 
now finds itj chief support, the Fenian conspiracy had in 1868 met 
with marked disfavour, and had been able to gain very few adherents. 
But in 1868 the state of Ireland was once more selected as the 
subject for party-contest, and I would refer to the manner in which 
that contest was carried on, and to the effects it has produced, as 
more than justifying my assertion that there has been of late a great 
aggravation of the evils arising from party-spirit. The beginning of 
the contest I refer to was marked by Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in 
Lancashire, when he too successfully stirred up the inflammable 
passions of the Irish people against the ‘ Upas tree ’ of British do- 
minion. A few years later he still more excited their animosity not 
merely against the Administration which he was labouring to over- 
throw, but against the Imperial Government itself, by his celebrated 
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Midlothiao speeches. I seek in vain in these speeches for any signs 
of that statesmanlike prudence and that care to avoid inflicting in- 
jury on the vital interests of the nation •by recklessness of language 
which we have a right to ei^pect from men of high standing in the 
political world, and which *I believe had never before been entirely 
lost sight of by persona holding such a position ip the bitterest of the 
many fierce attacksi they have made upon Ministers to whom they 
have been opposed. * • 

Party-warfare thus conducted naturally tended td fan again into 
a flame the embers of Irish disaffection, which, after the suppression 
of the Fenian sedition, had ceased in 4868 to be either general or 
active. But even the speeches I have referred to were less calculated 
to do harm than those delivered by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
in November 1880. These gentlemen were then Cabinet Ministers, 
an<t* it was the time when agrarian crimes in Ireland were at their 
very worst. Lord Mountmorria had been murdefed not two months 
before, and other murders and ferocious outrages had followed each 
other in quick 'succession in many Irish counties, while the Land 
League was at the height of its power, and its leaders wercfsavagely 
denouncing the landlords of Ireland as the authors of all its suffer- 
ings. Such was the time chosen by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
for making speeches at Birmingham, in which the evils they con- 
tended to have been produced by the existing system of land-tenure 
were described by them in tfie most passionate language. Mr. 
Bright more especially used his great oratorical powers to paint in 
the strongest colours the grievances under which he asserted that the 
Irish people were groaning. He did not attempt to direct the atten- 
tion of his hearers, or of the far larger number of those in Ireland 
who would read his speech, to any practical measures for the improve- 
ment of the law relating to land. Still less did he seek to impress 
upon their minds the fact that it was vain to look for any real 
improvement in the condition of the people unless the authority of 
the law were upheld, and unless industry and enterprise were encou- 
raged by creating in men’s minds a sense of security agahist violence 
to their persons or property. An earnest appeal from him in favour 
of obedience to the law and against the terrible deeds which were ijien 
of daily occurrence would have been invaluable. But on these topics 
he had nothing or next to nofhing to say, and he seemed to be only 
intent upon exciting to the very utmost in the minds of all Irishmen 
whom his words might reach an indignant sense of the wrong done 
to them by existing arrangements with respect to the tenure of land. 
If all he said as to the injurious operation of these arrangements had 
been as true as it was obviously and even ludicrously the reverse, this 
would have been no sufficient excuse for his having, at a time when 
agrarian outrages were so prevalent In Irelancf, used language directly 
tending to inflame still further those angry passions which produced 
them. 
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Less than three years after he had delivered this speech Mr. 
3flght! made another, in which, practically abandoning his former 
doctrine that ‘ force was np remedy * for the evils of Ireland, he 
contended that these evils had become so intolerable as fnlly to 
justify the passing of the very severe Act of 1882 for the repression 
of crimes. He laid the responsibility for^ having produced the 
terrible state of things he described on Mr. Parnell and his followers, 
and asserted that it was by their language arid conduct that the 
. necessity for such legislation had been created. I do not doubt that 
the necessity for passing the Act in question was as urgent as Mr. 
Bright asserts ; I find therefore no fault with him for having given 
it his s?ipport. I also concur in his opinion that a heavy responsibility 
rests upon Mr. Parnell for the bloodshed and misery we have had to 
lament in Irejand. But can Mr. Bright fail to perceive that liis 
own responsibility for these things is still greater than that of Mr. 
Parnell ? I do not know of any speech of Mr. ParneH’s which was 
calculated to do so much harm as that delivered by Mr. Bright, with 
all the weight and authority of a Cabinet Minister, in November 
1880, n 9 r do I consider that anything done by the Land League 
has contributed so much to encourage lawlessness in the Irish people 
as what was done and left undone by the Government of which Mr. 
Bright was then a member. During the autumn and winter of 1880, 
while the reign of terror in many of the Irish counties was being 
more and more established by a series of murders and outrages, her 
Majesty’s Ministers looked on in apparent apathy without making 
any strenuous attempt to put them down either by asking Parliament 
for additional powers, or by using those they possessed with vigour 
and judgment to enforce obedience to the law. 

This apathy of the Government during the progress of Irish dis- 
order in the latter part of 1880, as well as what I have endeavoured 
to show was the unwise character of the measures falsely called 
‘ remedial ’ to which it afterwards induced Parliament to assent, are 
hard to jiccount for, except by ascribing them mainly to the exigen- 
cies of party-interest. 1 do not give credit to the statement now 
confidently made by more than one authority, that before, and during 
the progress of, the general election of 1880, direct encouragement, 
an<i even promises of future support, were given to the Irish agita* 
tors for *Hoihe Rule’ by the leaders of the Liberal party. This 
is distinctly asserted in the Neivcaatle Chronicle of the 13th of Sep- 
tember last, but although Mr. Cowen, its proprietor, has undoubtedly 
enjoyed great lacilities for obtaining infornoiation, while his cha- 
racter forbids any suspicion of his having been guilty of wilful misre- 
presentation, I trust that he is labouring under some mistake, and 
that we need not accept as correct a statement which involves an 
exceedingly grave imputation on her Majesty’s Ministers. But in 
rejecting as incredible the charge brought against those who now 
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hold the xeihfi df power, of having while in opposition given direct 
encouragement aiid promises of support to the Irish agitators, I do 
not see how it is pbs3ible, ih the face of ^elhknown facts, to resist the 
belief that they have, as well since tlteir accession to o^ce as before, 
allomd both their languagb and their conduct with regard to Ireland 
to be &r too much in^uenced by a desire to gain the help of Irish 
votes in the battle parties. In saying this I am bound to add that 
the fault I impute fo’the Liberal party is one from which I do not 
consider their opponents to have been altogether free. We may re- 
cognise the influence of the same motives which have been powerful 
with their rivals over those who sail the^nselves Conservatives in the 
feeble resistance they offered to the legislation with regard, to land 
which has wrought so much evil in Ireland, and in their omission 
when they were in power to make any attempt to place the relations 
between the owners and occupiers of land in, that country on a 
better footing, than that on which it had been left by the Act of 
1870. 

Such are the considerations by which I liave been led to form 
the opinion I have expressed that tEe evils Ireland is labouring'under 
are mainly due to the fact that party-spirit hag of late exercised a 
more pernicious influence than formerly over the councils of the 
State. Perhaps this fact may be denied, but 1 venture to a^ppeal 
with some confidence to a fair consideration of the course public 
affairs have jpr some time takbn ibr the proof that what I have 
asseited is true. I do not mean to say tliat there is moi’e of party 
spirit in this country now than formerly, for I am not ignorant of its 
lamentable excesses ever since the system of Parliamentary Grovern- 
ment began, and I am aware that there was not less, perhaf^s there 
was even more, bitterness displayed in the attacks constantly made 
upon Ministers of the Crown long ago, than in those we have our^ 
selves witnessed. But the important difference between the present 
and earlier times is that there has been a change we can hardly fail 
to recognise In the use made of power by those to whom it is con- 
fided, and in the conduct of political leaders who *agiire to it. 
Though it cannot be pretended that British Ministers ever have 
been, or from the character of our government are ever likely .to 
be, altogether superior to considerations of party-interest in their 
public policy, still in conducting the affairs of the State they have 
in general till of late been mainly guided by the judgment they 
have formed as to what was most for the welfare of the nation, and 
by a regard rather' for public than for party-interests. This cany I 
fear, be no longei; said to be true ; in looking back at what has been 
done by successive Administrations .during some years, and especially 
during those since tiie last change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, it is diflScult to find any signs *that those who in that 
time have in turn been the responsible Ministers of the Crown have 
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been guided as much as they ought by their own deliberate judg- 
ment as to what measures would most conduce to the welfare of the 
nation. We may observe instead very significant symptoms of the 
undue consideration they havd given* to the interests of their party, 
and of their having too commonly acted ihider the bias of a desire to 
gain strength for it, and to win popularity even by very questionable 
means. The same may be said of what has beeo done by parties in 
opposition, and tt might fairly be"^ inferred from their acts that men in 
the foremost rank of poKtical life hold it to be right and proper that 
the line they take with regard to questions of high national import- 
ance should be determined by a consideration, not of what is wisest 
with a'^view to the real good of the country, but of what is most likely 
to be popular with the electors of the House of Commons. Formerly 
it was considea^d to be the duty of statesmen to endeavour by all 
legitimate means to recommend to the public what they believed to 
be the best policy for the country, and if they couldmot succeed in 
doing this, to be content to remain out of power instead of seeking 
to gain it by making themselves the instruments for carrying into 
effect ^measures of which they disapproved. This was what was held 
to be the course it became a high-minded politician to take. It 
cannot be asserted that this idea was always or even generally acted 
upon^ but in theory at least it was recognised as that which ought to 
guide the public conduct of conscientious men, and in practice it 
often did so. Thus the great Whig'party chose rather ,to be excluded 
from office for many of the earlier years of the present century than 
to make themselves responsible for governing Ireland while justice 
was refused to its people by not repealing the laws that imposed 
political disabilities on Eoman Catholics. A different view of the 
subject now prevails ; those who take an active part in politics seem 
no longer to regard it as their duty to try to lead public opinion in 
what they consider the right way, when this cannot be done without 
some sacrifice of personal and party interests. What appears to be 
their aim is to swim with the current of popular feeling in whatever 
direction dt may chance to flow, content to become blind tools for 
giving eflFect to the demands of that feeling, whether they be wise or 
unwise. 

Some of our most eminent statesmen have not scrupled to use 
language which will scarcely admit of being interpreted otherwise 
than as avowing this to be the view they take of their public duty. 
Notable examples of 'such language are to be found in that of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hartington respecting the Church of Scotland; 
and such striking evidence of the increased power considerations of 
party-interest are now allowed to exercise over the conduct of men 
possessing the highest influence in the State is furnished by what 
they have said, that I must call attention to it, though in doing so 
I may seem to digress somewhat widely from my subject. A con- 
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troversy on tlie question 'whether the Church Establishment of 
Scotland should be maintained of abolished has been going on 
for a considerable time, and promises to beeoiue very keen. On one 
aide it is contended that tlie Established *Church of Scotlwd ought 
to be zealously maintained liecause it has rendered^ services of in- 
estimable value to its people, and has been the chief means of creating 
among them that strong sense of yeligion and those orderly and 
industrious habits for which they are distinguished, and to which the 
nation owes its high character in the civilised world. . On the other 
side it is strenuously insisted (for reasons I cannot undertake to 
state, because I have never been able to understand them) that this 
Establishment, for which so much merit is claimed, ought be 
alx)lished. Which side may bo in the right in this controversy, and 
which in the wrong, it is not for me to pronounce ; but this at all 
events is clear — that it is of the very highest importance to Scotland 
that the question at issue should be rightly solved, while it is scarcely 
possible it should be so if it should be made* the subject of a fierce 
party- conflict, with all the angry passions it must excite. . The 
country had a right to expect fromni statesman holding Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position that he would use the groat influence and autho- 
rity he wields in order to avert a conflict of this kind, and to 
bring about, with as little excitement as possible, that settlement of 
the question which appeared to him to be most for the true interest 
of the Scottish people. • ^ 

He had it in his power to do much towards the accomplishment 
of a result so greatly to be desired. The mere declaration of his 
judgment as to what ought to be done would have been of great 
value for this purpose, whatever that judgment might have*been. 
Had the conclusion he came to been in favour of maintaining the 
venerable establishment of the Church of Spotlancf, and had this con- 
clusion and tlie reasons for it been made public, the more eager 
enemies of the Establishment might still have persevered in at- 
tempting to overthrow it, but their attacks upon it would have been 
rendered so obviously hopeless, that there Avould have* been little 
cause to be afraid of their producing mischievous excitement. It 
would of course have l)een open to him, in declaring bis support tq 
the Establishment, to have suggested any reforms in.it wliich might 
have appeared to him to be required, or even to have pointed out the 
necessity of seeking some mode of reconciling to the Church the great 
dissenting bodies that hold what is substantially the same Presby- 
terian faith. If, however, upon full consideration, he Tiad come to 
a difierent conclusion, and had satisfied himself that no reform of 
the Church Establishment of Scotland would be sufficient, and that 
the good of the nation required its abolition, this opinion ought not 
to have been concealed. When a question of so much difficulty and 
importance had been raised, < the country was entitled to the benefit 
VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3 D 
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of his advice in deciding it. He must have formed a judgment one 
vray or the other, and the people of Scotland had a right to have 
this judgment, whatever it may have been, plainly declared, because 
its concealment tended to increase the difficulty of arriving at a right 
conclusion. No such declaration could *be obtained from him. The 
r^ort, revised by himself, of the speeches he delivered in Midlothian 
in the winter of 1879, shows that he then evadefl, with singular skill, 
committing himself to an opinion either for or against the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of •Scotland, and I am not aware that since that 
time he has given any further explanations of his views on the subject. 
At Dalkeith on the 26th ot November, 1879, what Mr. Gladstone said 
(and ^rd Hartington has expressed himself substantially to the same 
effect) was that the Church of Scotland should have a fair trial at the 
hands of the people of that country, and that no measure affecting it 
ought to be passed except by a Parliament elected when this question 
was fully before the people, with whom the decision must rest, implying 
(if I rightly understaild his words) his readiness to give effect to 
that decision, whatever it might be. This might* have been a very 
clevfer way of dealing with the subject for party purposes, and may 
have been of great use in what was called ‘ keeping the Liberal party 
together,’ so that in the elections which were soon to follow men of the 
most conflicting opinions might be arrayed together against the 
Administration, of which the overthrow was desired. But it was by 
no means so well adapted to promote the public goocj. By declaring 
that the question of maintaining or disestablishing the Church of 
Scotland must be decided by a Parliament elected with this question 
fully before the people, Mr. Gladstone, in effect, suggested both to 
the ehemies of the Establishment and to its friends to prepare every- 
where for election-contests turning upon this point. Anything more 
injurious to the nation apd to the interest of religion than a strife 
of this sort, and fierce party-fights throughout the land on such a 
subject, it is difficult to imagine. 

The view taken of tlie duty of men in public life by statesmen 
of an earlier period differed very widely from that which appears to 
have guided Mr. Gladstone in the matter I have just referred to. 
The question whether the laws which imposed political disabilities 
on Boman Catholics should be repealed had been strongly contested 
for many years before it was finally Settled by the Emancipation Act 
of 1829. It was a question which touched the religious feelings of 
the people, and excited very keen interest, not in Scotland only, like 
the question of the Scotch Church, but in every part of the United 
Kingdom, and it had been largely discussed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment by all the j)olitical leaders of the day. Their speeches were 
strikingly different in spirit from those made in these days. In none 
of the speeches on the Boman Catholic question can ‘a trace be found 
of the slightest, notion having been entertained by those who made 
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them that the great question ‘^at issue ought to be decided otherwise 
than by a consideration of its real merits, or that, apart from these 
merits, any weight ,ought to be given to wjiat •might be the wishes of 
the people on the subject. The opponents of emancipation resisted 
it on the ground that it would be the cause of danger and of injury 
to the nation, and it seems never to have occurred to them to support 
their arguments by i^owing that to« refuse the concession which wa» 
demanded would be isi accordance with the wishes of -that large part 
of the people in whom a strong anti-Catholia feeling then prevailed. 
On the other hand, the knowledge that such a feeling prevailed very 
generally did not prevent the repeal of the; Roman Catholic disabilities 
from being strenuously contended for by those who believed ji to be 
required both by justice and policy. They did not wait to recommend 
to Parliament the measure they held to be right till they could do so 
with advantage to their party-interests, and it, had be§n ‘brought 
within the range of practical politics ’ by murder and outrage, but 
resolutely combated the feelings and the wishes they considered to be 
misttiken, and strove by reason and argument to bring public opinion 
round to what they believed to be Vight, instead of yielding to its 
errors. , 

Such was the mode of dealing with great political questions half 
a century ago ; now it seems that the action of Parliament is directed 
by its advisers towards doing what is agreeable to the wishes of the 
people at the paoment rather thah ta what is wise and right in itself. 
Lord Derby, I think, complained that it was hard to know what were 
the wishes of ‘ our masters,’ implying, I presume, that when known 
it was the business of political leaders to give effect to these, whether 
they were judicious or mistaken. • 

The observations I have just made on the increased influence 
considerations of party-interest are now allowed to exercise in the 
conduct of public aflairs have extended to greater length than I had 
intended, but I hope they may not be regarded as irrelevant when it 
is remembered that their object has been to point out how it is that 
Ireland has been brought into the condition in which we now find it. 
If this were understood by the nation, it might possibly he roused to 
such action as would prevent contending factions from longer makipg 
its highest interests the sport of their petty rivalry. It is the more 
desirable that the nation should thus assert itself, and insist that those 
entrusted with the management of its affairs should be guided by 
higher considerations than those of party-interest, because it is not 
in Ireland only that the bad effects of the pernicious influence I have 
attempted to describe are to be observed. They may be seen only 
too plainly in every branch of public affairs, and 1 believe that the 
primary cause of the evil is to be found in a change for the worse in 
the character of the House of Commons. Thfit there has been such 
a change in the House which once held so proud a position in the 

3 n 2 
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estimation of the world can hardly be doubted by any one who knows 
what is now thought of it, and who has watched with even a very 
moderate amount of attention what I must call the humiliating spec-* 
tacle of its proceedings for several sessions. What is the nature of 
the change that has taken place, how it has been brought about, and 
what are likely to be its effects on the future welfare of the nation, 
would afford an interesting subject for inquiry but it is one into 
which I will not now enter. Perhaps on some future occasion it may 
1)6 in my powe? to return to it ; for the present it is enough that I 
should have explained, however imperfectly, my opinion as to what 
has been going on during the last few years in Ireland. 


Grey. 
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THE JEWS AND THE MALICIOUS CHARGE 

OF HUMAN SACRIFICE} 

• • 

I. The Trial at Tisza-Eszlab. , • 

The recent trial of fifteen Jews on the charge of having miirdered a 
Christian girl to obtain her blood for purposes connected with the 
Jewish ritual has deservedly attracted the attention of the whole civi- 
lised world. The place where the crime was said to have been com- 
mitted is a village in Hungary called Tisza-Eszlar, about tbree^ hours’ 
drive from Nyiregyhaza, a town situated in the northern part of the 
great plain watered by the Theiss. The portion of that plain which 
lies between the Theiss and the Danube is often 'termed the Mesopo- 
tamia of Europe. The region is unromantic, being a level district of 
enormous extent, almost destitute of trees, but abounding in thickets 
of dwarf bushes. The mountainswof the Carpathian range, which are 
visible in the 8im distance, form almost the only feature in the land- 
scape of Tisza-Eszlar upon which the eye can rest with pleasure. 

* Esther Selyvwsiy oder dcr jiiduch-rituclle Junyfraucn-Mvi d. Von George v. Marc- 
zianyi. Berlin : bei M. Schulze, 1882. • 

Esther Solymim, Dur Prozess ran Tiszor-Eszlar. Kobst den Portraits silmmtlicher 
Angeklagter, sowie dor Kstlicr Solymosi nnddes Moritz Scliai*f, undden Abbildungen 
der Synagoge und Wohiiimg dcs Tciiipeldieners, 2tc Auflage. Berlin: M. Schulze, 1883. 

I)er Pruzess von Tisza-Eszlar. Einc genaue Darstellung der Anklage, der Zeugen- 
verhore, dor Vertheidigung und des Urtheils. Nacli autlientischen Berichten bcar- 
beitet. Mit 20 Illustrationen. 3te Auflage, Wien : A. Hartleben, 1883. 

Tisza-Eszlar in der VergangenhAnt und Gegimwart. Ueber die Ju^^pn im Allgcmei- 
nen. Jildische Glaal)ens-M 3 'sterien. Hituclle Mordthaten und Bli^topfer. Der 
Tisza-Eszlarer Fall. Von G6za von Onody, Hcichstags-Abgeordneter. Antorisirte 
XJebcrsetzung aus dein Ungarischen von Georg von ^larcziiinyi. Budapest, 1883. 

Die Bluthesclmld'igung gegen die Jaden. Von christlicher Seite beiirtheiJt. Sfte 
Auflage. Wien : Druck u. Verlag ‘ Steyrermuhl,’ 1 883. • 

ChHetliche Zevgnisse gegen die Dfuthesihiildigung der Jnden. Berlin : Walter 
und Apolant, 3 882. 

ItoUling's Tahnudjude helcuchtet. Von Franz Delitzsch. ‘ Falsche Wage ist 
nicht gut.* 7te, durch Beleuchtung der Gegenschrift Eohling’s ci;weiterte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig : Dorffling & Franke, 1881. 

Franz Delitzsch und die Judenfrage antwortlich hcleuchtet. Von Prof. Dr. August 
Rohling. ‘ Voiles Gewicht gefallt dem Herrn.* ‘ Cietenscs semper mendaces, malse 
bestim.’ Prag: Heinitzer & Co., 1881. 

Meine Antwerten an die Rahbvner, oder Ftinf Briefc fiber den Talmudismus und 
das Blut- Ritual der Juden. Von Prof. Dr. Aug. Rohling. Vierte Auflage. Prag : 
Verlag der Cjrillo-Method. Buchdruckerei (J. Zeman & Co.), 1883. 

Was D, Avg, Bohling leschwarcn hat und hcschtcdren mil, Zweite StreitsebriCt 
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Nyiregyhaza, the county town of the district, has risen within the 
last twenty-five years from the position of a simple market t6wn to 
one of considerable impoAai^ce. It contains noV a population of 
about 30,000, and is a garrison town, wii;}i a respectable court-house, 
in which the recent trial was held. The houses of the town are for 
the most part one-stoiried, surrounded by gardens. Two-thirds of its 
population are ^Hungarians belonging to the* Eeformed Church, the 
remaining third being mainly Russniaks or Ruthenes, belonging 
either to the United Grreek Church — i.c. that branch which is in 
union with the Church of Rome — or to the Non-United Greek Church, 
which is professedly under the patriarchate of Constantinople. The 
Jewisli 'population here numbers about five hundred. 

The population of Tisza-Eszlar consists of some 1,400 inhabitants, 
half of whom are members of the Reformed Church ; some two hun- 
dred are Jews who have settled here within the last thirty years. 
The Roman Catholics , are very numerous. While * the Protestant 
pastor lives in a thatched cottage, in which one small room serves 
the varied purposes of parlour, study, and bedroom, the Roman 
Catholic priest occupies a roomy well-furnished house with a good 
garden. 

Close to Tisza-Eszlar, and forming almost a part of it, are the two 
smaller villages of Ujfalu and Totfalu, the former of which comprises 
only thirty cottages. The three villages form together a kind of tri- 
angle, and at the point where their three roads meet stands the Jewish 
synagogue. The building is of the simplest architecture, scarcely 
better than an ordinary cottage, and distinguished therefrom only by 
its roof and entrance door. Close to the synagogue, and separated 
from it only by a narrow passage, stands the thatched cottage occu- 
pied by the caretaker of the synagogue, Joseph Scharf, one of the 
accused Jews. The portion of his cottage nearest to the synagogue 
is used as a bath-house by the Jewesses. At the back of the syna- 
gogue is a small farm-house, from which the narrow passage between 
the synagogue and Scharf ’s cottage can be clearly seen. The corre- 
spondent 6f the Czas ® — a Cracow newspaper, the organ of the Polish 

in Sachen dcs Antiscmitisnius. Yon Franz Delitzsch. 2tor, revidirter Abdruck. 
Leipzig: Dbriiling u. Franke, 1883. 

Seliachviatt den Blutlug^ierii IMlvng und Justits, Entboten von Franz Delitzsch. 
2ter, revidirter Abdruck. Erlangen : Verlag von Andreas Deichert, 1883. 

Judenspiegel^ odcr 100 neiientbullte, heutzutage noch geltende, den Verkehr der 
Juden mit don Christen ‘betreffende Qesetze der Juden ; mit einer die Entstehung 
luid Weiter-Entwickelung dor jiidischen Gesetze darstellenden, hochst interessanten 
Einleitnng. Yon Dr. Justus, specnli opifex in lumine vcritatis. Dritte Auflage. 
Padcrborn ; Druck und Yerlag der Bonifacius-Druckerei (J. TV. Schroder), 1883. 

Die Polemik vnd daa Menschenojtfer dee Bdbbmi»m.ui, Eine wissenschaftliche Ant- 
wort ohne Polemik fiir die Babbiner und ihre Qenossen. Yon Prof. Dr. Aug. Bohling. 
Paderbom : Yerlag der Bonifacius-Druckerei (J. W. Schroder), 1883. 

* See the article Der Sohauerroman von TUza^Bnlar me dem Krakauer * in 
Professor Franz Delitzsch’s Saat avf JSoffnvng, 1883, Heft 2. (Ostem). Erlangen : 
A. Deichert. 
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nobility, and a journal with strong Boman Catholic leaning8~who 
minutely examined the place and its surrotmdings, observes that the 
spot is much exposed, and anything ocourrifag there could be seen 
from the high road to IJ^falu, the mill-dam at Eszlar, and other 
places, ^ 

The family Solymossi consisted of a widowed mother, fifty-five 
years of age, a sod. who was a dhy-labourer, and two daughters^ 
Esther, the younger, being of the age of fourteen, afid Sophie about 
seventeen. All were members of the Eeformed Church^ and lived in a 
small cottage in Ujfalu. At the time of Esther's mysterious dis- 
appearance, both sisters wero in*dome^ic service in the village: 
Sophie in the service of a Jew named Eosenberg ; Esther in thef house 
of her godfather, a peasant named Hury, who lived next door .to Widow 
Solymossi. Esther is said to have been plain, but "not uncomely, 
with black hair and brown eyes. Her likenes8«which has appeared 
in many illustfated journals was made by an arti^ from the descrip- 
tion given of her appearance by her friends and relatives. No 
photograph or liteness was made in^her lifetime. According to Herr 
von Onody, the mother has pronounced the likeness excellent* 

On Saturday the 1st of April, 1882, Esther was sent out by her 
mistress, Frau Hury, to Eszlar, to buy some nails and paint. On her 
way homeward, she met her elder sister Sophie, who acccompanied 
her as far as a mill situated in the further end of Eszlar, on the road 
leading to th^ other two villages. There the sisters conversed for a 
long time. According to the depositions of several witnesses who 
saw them and overheard a portion of their conversation, Esther was 
much depressed, and was crying and complaining to her sister of the 
treatment she had received from Frau Hury. One witness even 
overheard Sophie ask her sister whether she had been beaten. Sophie, 
however, denied these statements. According to some, Esther was 
last seen between eleven and twelve o’clock in the day on the road 
leading to the Jewish synagogue. But one witness, Andreas Anta- 
liczki (or Hatalovski), a carman, swore that at three o’clock on that 
day he distinctly heard, when passing Hury’s house, the voices of 
Esther and her mistress quarrelling with each other. Another wit- 
ness, Samuel Frankel, stated that he met Frau Hury the same after- 
noon, about four o’clock, who was then looking for 'Esther, whom she 
said she had sent the second time into the village for paint, and that 
she was then going to see what had kept the girl so long.^ 

* When examined before the court, Frau Hury at first denied, tliat she had ever 
eoolded Esther, but she afterwards admitted that she had scolded her on the morning 
in question, though not severely. This witness’s statements wore so contradictory 
that both the Public Prosecutor and the counsel for the defence alike objected to her 
evidence being received by the court. Julie Yamosi gave evidence that she saw 
Esther on her way back, about one o’clock in the afternoon. Her evidence wee 
suj^orted by Bosa Hos^berg. The latter’s evidence* was suspected because 
was a Jewessw If the evidence of Antaliczki and Julie Yamosi had not been eoihler- 
balanced by the statements of others, Horits Schaxf s statement would have been at 
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Some bundred step^ further on than the mill where the girls were 
conversing together, and about the same distance from the 
Tillage of Ujfalu, where Fi*au, Hury lived, the road from Ujfalu and 
Xkslar crosses that leading to Totfalu. A few yards from the cross- « 
Toad the wretched cottage of Joseph Scharf comes into view, and close 
to it, as has been stated, stood the Jewish synagogue. 

One of the suggestions made by the counsel ^or the defence at the 
trial was that Frau Hurt’s harshness towards Esther had driven the un- 
fortunate girl to commit suicide. No clear evidence was, however, 
forthcoming in support of this theory, nor did the lawyers consider it 
advisable to urge the point** as a substantial part of the defence. It 
is, however, significant that Widow Solymossi admitted at the trial 
that some time before Frau Hury informed her of Esther’s disap- 
pearance the widow herself went down to the bank of the river 
Theiss, whidh flows by Tisza-Eszlar, in order to look for her daughter. 
It would appear that the mother was afraid of what her daughter 
might do with herself. When this significant circumstance turned 
up ii^ the course of the trial, the widow simply remarked : ‘ I did' 
not myself know why I did so; I only felt that something had 
happened.’ 

No searching investigation seems to have been made by the 
police authorities in the outset as to the relations which existed at , 
that time between the families of the Hurys and Solymossis. It 
would have been important to know whether Widow ‘Solymossi bad’ 
ever blamed Frau Hury as the real cause of her daughter’s disappear- 
ance, or whether an estrangement had ever occurred between the two 
women, on this subject. No evidence on this point was adduced at 
the trial. During the first investigation by the magistrate, and at 
the final trial, both ♦women were united in their accusation against 
the Jews. 

Widow Solymossi fully admitted that she did not dream for some 
time of suspecting the Jews. The full suspicion did not suggest 
itself to her mind until the 10th of April, nine days after her daugh- 
ter had disappeared.^ On the 10th of April the widow accidentally 

once proved false, and the prosecution have failed in the very outset. But more 
than twenty days later (the trial lasted thirty-one days), Julie Vamosi, having been 
threatened with death by the inhabitants cf Tisza-Eszlar, solemnly retracted her 
sworn statements, and submitted to be indicted for perjury. Julie Vamosi was 
severely beaten by her parents in order to make her withdraw her evidence. The 
mother acknowledged thjs fact before the court. That such a course should have 
been legally permitted is one of the strangest features in connection with the trial. 

♦ In his TUza-Eftzla/r in der Tergmgenheit und Gegtmwart^ p. 1 60, Herr von Onody 
mentions this incident as having occurred on the very day of Esther’s disappearance. 
According to the account there given one would be led to imagine that Esther’s dis- 
appearance was noticed almost immediately, and that the village was excited by tfa& 
mother weeping for her dai^ghtcr ere four hours had transpired. But this is distinctly 
opposed by the evidence given at the trial. In the account of the case published by 
M. Schulze, Berlin, which is drawn up from the most violent anti- Jewish standpoint, 
it is stated that this conversation with Scharf occurred ‘ in the first days of May* 
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met Joseph Scharf, 'who, in the course of conversation on the subject 
of Esther’s disappearance, remarked that wicked people said that the 
Jews sometimes sacrificed Christian children^ and he urged Widow 
SolymoBsi not to give credit to such ad idea if ever^it was suggested 
" to her. The remark does hot appear to have been unnatural when 
it is remembered that .the Anti-&mitia agitation had been exten.- 
sively spread in Hungary, and thsCt such suspicions were only too 
commonly entertained by Christians in Eastern Europ'e. The widow, 
however, ruminated over the matter, and repeated Sbharf’s remark 
to her friends, who regarded it at once as the utterance of a man 
with a guilty conscience. Thus Widow Solymossi became fully per- 
suaded that Esther must have been kidnapped by the Jews.* The 
idea that her daughter had committed suicide was naturally most re- 
pugnant to the mother’s mind. 

The suspicion that the Jews had a hand in l4ie affaii^ when once 
ventilated, rapidly gained a footing among a people* imbued with pre- 
judices against their Jewish neighbours. Every circumstance was now 
looked upon witli suspicion. Keport soon spread the story that Samuel, 
the youngest child of Joseph Scharf, a boy six years old, when quar- 
relling with other children of the village, had threatened them with 
a fate like that of Esther. Such a threat from so young a child was 
no doubt extraordinary. A woman swore on the trial that she heard 
• the child tell his play-fellows that his father had murdered Esther. 
This witness, liowever, admitted under cross-examination with con- 
siderable reluctance that she herself had openly said on that occasion 
that the time would soon come when the Jews would be driven out of 
Hungary. 

On the 10th of May Herr Joseph Bary, a magistrate from 
Nyiregyhaza, appeared on the scene. He occupied the post of Unter- 
siichungsrichter, or Judge of Examination.® Herr Bary appears to 
have shared the common prejudices against the Jewish race. His 
antipathy had been increased by the perusal of such works as Pro- 
fessor Eohling’s Talviudjude, and he began the investigation into 
the cause of Esther’s disappearance with the strong belief in his mind 
that she must have been sacrificed by the Jews. His eagerness to 
obtain proofs of this supposed fact led him beyond all bounds. TJie 

(seep. 17 of that pamphlet). It ought, however, to be observed that Herr von Onody’s 
book was published in Hungarian before the trial, and the German translation of it 
by Marezianyi seems to have been published ere the trial was concluded, for tho 
preface bears the date June 12, 1883, seven days before the court at Nyiregyhaza 
began its sittings. The decision of the ceurt was not given until the 3rd of 
August. The publication of such a work, as well as of many other pamphlets 
avowedly bearing on the case, and intended to influence the court in its decision, 
would never have been permitted in our country. 

* An * Unteisuchungsrichter * is not, however, what would be termed a judge in 
Germany or England, but occupies a positior similar in some respects to that of a 
justice of the peace, and in others to that of a district-inspector of police. Hen von 
Onody describes Herr Bary as the ‘ Notary of the Nyiregyhaza Court.' 
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diild Samuel was at bnce brought before him, examined hj him 
in private, and a memorandum made of the boy’s statements. This 
memorandum or protocol •contained on its very face the proof of 
the animus under which it was drawn iq>. Nicknames occur in it 
which could not have been used by a Jewish boy. Consequently, 
when the case came up for trial, the counsel 'for the defence had no 
difBculty in getting it set aside as worthless ^idence, while at the 
same time they maintained that the protocol in question was of the 
highest importance as affording distinct proof that the official memo- 
randa in the case were concocted by persons imbued with the strongest 
anti- Jewish prejudices.® * 

Thfe investigation was not left, however, in the hands of the local 
magistrates. The attention of the public was drawn to the case by 
Herr Geza von Onody, a Deputy of the Hungarian Eeichstag. The 
credulity of this ^elhtleman with respect to any tale unfavourable to 
the Jewish race may be^seen by a perusal of his work, Tisza-Eszlar 
in der Vergangenheit und Gegemvart. The monstrous fable related 
by 4pion ill order to justify the, profanation of the Jewish temple by 
Antiodhus Epiphanes has found believers in Hungary in the nine- 
teenth century.^ 'On the 23rd of May, Herr von Onody brought 
the .case of Esther Solymossi before the Hungarian Parliament, and 

• The first version of the story told by little Samuel was that when Esther^ 
entered the house of tho Scharfs * a great llacsi * (or Schiichtcrbacsi, JJicteher Jfaosi) 
cut olf her head, and that he (little Saliiucl^ along with his brothqf Moritz, helped to 
collect her blood in a plate. Tlie absurdity of this story is clear, and it bears all the 
appearance of having been first communicated to the child, and then related by him. pt 
is utterly at variance with the confession of Moritz, his brother, who ultimately was 
the chief witness against the accused Jews, as well as with the story said to have 
been aflerwards told by Samuel himself. According to tlie protocol produced at tho 
trial, Samuel said that liis father had stuffed a white rag into Esther’s mouth, she 
was then washed in a t^ugh (trof/% and a big Jew with a long knife cut her throat, 
so that the head of Esther fell down. Moritz kept the head of Esther as they 
were carrying out the corpse, &c. The child’s evidence must liave been seriously tam- 
pered with, and the child have been ‘ coached up * by some interested person. The 
child was not produced at the trial, but several witnesses were examined as to what 
he said. . 

^ The story is given in full by Josephus ( Contra A%iwn. ii. 8). It is referred to as an 
historical fact in pp. 68, 69 of von Onody’s w'ork, and was dwelt on before the court at 
IJyiregyhaza by Advocat v. Szalay in his sx»eech on behalf of Widow Solymossi. The 
story relates how a Greek foreigner was fattened every year in the Temple by the Jews 
on all manner of delicacies, and was afterwards sacrificed according to the Law. The 
entrails of this victim were, according to Apion, then eaten by the Jews, and a solemn 
oath then taken of perpetual hostility to the Greek nation. Tho story has always 
been regarded by sober historians as on a par with the other tale of Apion’s, mentioned 
by Josephus in his former chapter — namely, that about the Jews worshipping an ass's 
head, and of Antiochus E piphancs finding in the Holy of Holies an ass's head made 
of gold and worth a great deal of money. Compare the stat^ent of Taoitua On the 
latter x)oint in his lliit. v. 3. Similar charges were made against the early Christians. 
They, too, were accused of worshipping an ass-s head (see Tertullian, Apol, xvi., and 
Ad NaUvnes, xi.), and alsQ of being guilty of human sacrifices. (See Jastin Martyr, 
Apol. II. cap. xii. ; JHah omt, Tryph, cap. x. ; Athenag. vpcirjS. cap. iii. Other autho- 
rities on this point are cited by Straok in his yaluable paper on Oder 

gebrauehen die Jiuten ChrietetMut ? referred to at the dose of our axtide, p. 778. 
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maintained that she must have been mutderecffor purposes connected 
with the Jewish ritual On the day folldwin^, Deputy Istoczy, th^ 
founder of the Anti-Semitic clubs in Hungary, put a question in the 
Eeicbstag to the Hungariaik Prime Minister as to' the state of the 
judicial investigation into the case. Herr Tisza, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, and Herr Pauler, Minister of Justice, assured the Deputy in 
reply that his interrogation and Herr von Onody’s speegh delivered the 
day before was the first information they had Received on the subject, 
but that the Government would not fail to make all due inquiry into 
the matter, and see that it was pjoperly investigated by the regular 
courts of the kingdom. These speeches m the Hungarian Beichstag 
gave general notoriety to the accusation against the Jews, and* stirred 
up the ofiicials concerned in its investigation to fres^ exertions in 
order to discover the supposed delinquents. 

Herr Bary at once placed Joseph Scharf and ot^ier Jews whom he 
suspected of having had a hand in the crime under the surveillance 
of the police. Joseph Scharf denied on this occasion all knowledge 
of the matter. So did his elder son,* Moritz, a boy of fourteen years 
of age, who affirmed most positively that he knew nothing about the 
girl. Moritz was at once taken into custody, and removed from his 
parents’ cottage. Police-Commissary Eecsky (also called Bandi), 
, however, brought the boy back the same night to the cottage, and 
took him to all the places which w^re supposed to be in any way 
connected witli the crime. The boy was then brought oflT to Nagy- 
falu and placed under the care of one Koloman Peczely, a clerk in 
Herr Bary’s bureau. The next day Moritz made what was called a 
full confession of the crime ; and Joseph Scharf and his wife, butcher 
Schwarz, and two other Jewish butchers were arrested on the charge 
of being accomplices in the murder of Esther Soiymossi. 

The story told by Moritz was as follows : — As Esther was passing 
by the synagogue about twelve o’clock noon, Joseph Scharf called 
her into his cottage under the pretext of getting her to put away the 
candlesticks, which work he, as a strict Jew, could not perform on 
that day, for it was the Jewish Sabbath. Esther was “afterwards 
induced to enter the synagogue, when she was thrown down and 
gagged. She was then stripped .of almost all her clothing, her hands 
were bound, and her throat cut with a butcher’s knife by Solomon 
Schwarz, the butcher to the Jewish community of Tisza-Eszlar.® Her 

* According to the more sensational account given in the report of the trial pub- 
lished by M. Schulze, p. 19 , when Esther entered the cottage she ^fras seized by three 
Jews, thrown down on the ground, and her h ands secured. Frau Scharf then gagged 
the girl’s mouth, while the other Jews stripped her almost naked and carried her down- 
stairs to the underground bath for the purifitmtion of the Jewish women. There she 
was washed by Frau Scharf, assisted by a Jewish beggar named Hermann Wol^or. 
Next she was wrapped up in a cloth, and brought over to the synagogue in the evening, 
where the sacrifice was accomplished. These further atrocious details, are hot ppn- 
tained in the .'several protocols of Moritz Scharf, published at the end of 
translation of von Onody’s work. ' ^ ' 
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blcKid was caught in pltftes provided for the purpose, and was afterwards 
f>oui^ into a larger vessel* When the first bleeding was over, the 
girl was held with her head downwards, in order to hasten the flow of 
blood. The sacrifice occupied three-quarters of an hour, and all was 
over before the midday meal, when Moritz, who had been all the 
time looking on at .the murder, having watched the operation through 
the keyhole of the synagogue door, sat down to, dinner along with his 
father and mother. He related to his parents before dinner the fact 
of the murder'of the girl, and his mother charged him not to mention 
the matter to any one. In his ^ confessions ’ he maintained that his 
father was not in the synagogue al the time, but that his father told 
him all that was done previous to the actual murder. At one o’clock 
he was sent out to fasten the synagogue door. He then looked in, 
but could discover no trace of blood, nor did he see the corpse of the 
girl. He stated thkt most probably the corpse had been hidden away 
somewhere, and that it was taken away from the nouse at night 
through a window after he had gone to bed. But these statements 
were^ confessedly only surmises of his own. 

It was afterwards proved by experiment on the spot, made in the 
presence of the judges, lawyers, and some representatives of the press, 
that Moritz might, by looking through the keyhole, possibly have 
seen a portion of what went on in the synagogue. But it was 
also proved that he could not from thence have seen all the 
persons named by him in his depositions. jNIoreoVer, the posi- 
tion of a person looking through the keyhole would have been so 
painful to bear that Moritz could scarcely have continued there for 
so long a time. When the experiment was made before the Judges, 
Moritz was forced to look through the keyhole, but was so exhausted 
after a very short period that the Judges, who had originally intended 
to have kept him there for the full time, permitted the boy to retire. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the synagogue was 
wrecked l)efore the trial took place, and those who maintain that 
Moritz’s story is correct argue that it is (juite possible that the door 
may not have been replaced exactly in the same position as on the 
1st of April 1882. 

\ The statements made by Moritz on the trial were in many points 
absurd and contradictory. He described the girl’s blood as flowing 
‘ very slowly in a small stream ’ from the wound in her throat, which 
the medical authorities declared to be impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. He said that since his arrest he had heard indirectly 
through ‘ Catholic clergymen,’ that the Jews had laws which demanded 
the sacrifice of Christian girls. He stated that his father, Joseph 
Scharf, related to him at the mid-day meal all that was done to Esther 
before she was put tq death. He aflSrmed that he was not shocked 
when he saw the murder through the keyhole, and said he was a&aid 
to call out for help. When asked what led him to look through the 
keyhole, he said he heard cries and went to see what was going on. 
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One of the most striking incidents of this'liial; which abounds in 
sensational passages, occurred when Moritz was confronted with his 
parents. He stamped and screamed at thejn, calling them liars. He 
said he would be a Jew no longer. The mother affirmed that the boy 
was much addicted to lyin|;. She said he appeared to be shocked 
when he heard for the fii:st time the report of the murder of Esther. 
On the day on whicbihe was carried off by the police he had a quarrel 
with his mother, and when she punished him he flun^a knife at her 
and cut her. The boy admitted to the court tha1> he had been 
obstinate, and that he had been often punished. He positively denied, 
however, that he had ever thrown a knife ^t his mother. 

It was elicited in the cours*e of the trial that Herr Bary repeatedly 
promised Moritz that nothing would occur to his parents, even if in- 
culpated by him. Also, that Moritz had received mosey from time 
to time from a certain high official ; that he was informed that the 
Minister of the Interior would provide for him after the trial was 
over. Moritz stated that he himself read a •decree to that effect in 
the newspapers, and had found the decree in the Archives, where he^ 
had been permitted to look over papers. The President of the Court 
denied the existence of such a decree. Moritz algo admitted having 
called out to his father, some days after the asserted murder, ‘ The girl 
is come back.’ 

Witnesses were brought before the court to prove that the boy’s 
evidence had iieen seriously tampered with ; that he had refused at 
first to confess ; that he was then taken away somewhere, and brought 
back afterwards ‘bent down and broken.’ Police-detective Barcza, 
who was employed in the case, produced a paper at the trial on which 
the very questions were written down which Moritz was askecJ before 
the court. He swore that those questions had been put to Moritz in 
private ; that Moritz often answered them in a different way from what 
it was desired he should, and that Prison-warder Renter then corrected 
his answers. At this private examination (which took place weeks 
after his arrest), Moritz was wholly unable to describe the clothes 
worn by Esther on the 1st of April, but Henter supplied bim with the 
necessary details, which were duly inserted in his ‘ confession.’ Barcza 
swore that at the close of this examination he turned round to Moritz 
and said, ‘ Moritz, speak the truth ; ’ to which the boy replied, ‘ I^ I 
dare speak the truth I have seeh nothing at all.’ The same witness 
affirmed that Moritz also told Herr Bary that he had really seen 
nothing. Warder Henter interrupted Barcza at this point of his 
evidence with the remark that ‘ he [Moritz] took back that statement 
the next day I * Jt is worthy of note that Moritz, when confronted 
with Barcza, confirmed the evidence of the latter in the most essential 
particulars. 

The evidence of Moritz Scharf was the only direct evidence which 
could be produced against the accused. Its utter worthlessness was 
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proy^d by tbe many strange circumstances connected therewitlu It 
isas Conclusively shown that Henter had used threats of violence to 
'the boy r that Peczely, to whose care he had been committed, had 
* coached him up ’ for the occr^sion. The latter officialwas also proved 
to have maltreated witnesses in a gros& manner ; to have tampered 
seriously with the official protocols ; and,^ moreover, had himself 
undergone fifteen years’ imprisonment with har^ labour for a murder 
committed by him in company with others. ' He was proved to have 
got into the public service by deception. 

Another remarkable circumstance, however, occurred in connection 
with tbe case, which considerably.complicated the whole affair* On 
the morning of the 18th of June, two ffionths and a half after Esther’s 
disappearance, the corpse of a girl was discovered by two raftsmen 
floating in t}ie Theiss, between Tisza-Lok and Tisza-Dada. The 
rumour soon spreac^ itself abroad that the body of Esther was found 
at last. No marks of violence of any kind were discovered upon the 
corpse, and it was plain, if this were the corpse of Esther, the whole 
story, of a ‘ ritual murder ’ having been committed by the Jews would 
at once be proved an invention. The clothes found upon the body 
were exactly similar to those which Widow Solymossi had stated her 
daughter had worn on the fatal 1st of April; a little parcel with 
colouring matter was also found upon the corpse. 

Herr Bary was soon on the spot. By his directions the clothes 
were taken off the body, and Widow Solymossi and her sister with 
other friends were then permitted to view it. The Jews were, 
however, carefully excluded from being present on the occasion. The 
mother and aunt, it appears, failed to recognise the body as that of 
Esther, though they at once acknowledged that the clothes were hers. 
Several of the friends, however, recognised the corpse as that of 
Esther ; others maintained that it could not be the body of Esther, 
assigning as a reason that Esther’s eyes were brown, and that the eyes 
of the corpse found in the river were blue. 

Herr Bary, however, immediately suspected that the whole matter 
had been artfully planned by the Jews in order to relieve themselves 
of the charge of a ‘ ritual murder.’ If the body was not that of 
Esther, while the clothes were hers, it was only too evident that the 
Jbws had mad^ away with Esther, and had invented this plan of 
concealing their crime. ^ 

Rosenberg, the Jew in whose house Esther’s sister Sophie had been 
in service, had, in expressing his sympathy with Widow Solymossi, un- 
fortunately given utterance to the conviction that Esther would soon 
be discovered. These words were now looked upon with suspicion, 
and interpreted as an indication of his complicity in the fraud. He 
was, therefore, at once arrested by orders of Herr Bary, as also were 
the raftsmen who had been so unlucky as to find the corpse. The 
latter were tortured in various ways in order to induce them to give 
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the endenoe which was desired, and poseiblj believed to be true. Some 
were induced to make * confessions ’ under the promise of being 
liberated, and several of these ^ confessiens,’* like those df Moritz 
Scharf, were more or less seriously tampered with. A plausible story 
was thus made out, on the •strength of which some five additional 
Jews were put on their t;rial. But the whole mass of evidence against 
these Jews broke down hopelessly when investigated before the Court 
at Nyiregyhaza, while certain officials were seriously compromised 
by the revelations then made to the Court. • 

The medical men who made the first post-mortem examination 
belonged to Tisza-Eszlar. Dr. Kiss pronpunced the corpse to be that 
of a girl of about fourteen years of age. Subsequently after.oonsul- 
tation with Dr. Horvath and Dr. Cornel Traytler, a dental surgeon, 
gentlemen who were reasonably suspected of being favourable to Anti- 
Semitic views, Dr. Kiss was led to alter his opinion, and.these three 
medical men pronounced the body that of a woman between eighteen 
and twenty years of age. In the opinion therefore of these doctors the 
corpse was certainly not that of Esther. The corpse was completely 
deprived of hair. This the doctors maintained had been shaveH off. 
An apothecary, Zukanyi, with others recognised ,the body as that of 
Esther from the mark of a wound on one of her feet made by the hoof 
of a cow. But this mark, though pointed out to the medical Ynen, 
was considered by them of no importance. An important argument 
had been degved from the circftrnstance that, when some witnesses 
viewed the body, the piece of cloth containing paint or colouring 
matter had been tied to the wrist by a cord. Zukanyi affirmed that 
this was not fastened to the wrist at all when the corpse was first 
discovered. It is curious to note that the eyes of the corpse were 
declared on medical authority to be brown, though many of the wit- 
nesses affirmed that they were blue. 

It was afterwards considered necessary that the corpse found in 
the Theiss should be re-examined by some more competent medical 
authorities. It was accordingly exhumed and examined by three 
professors belonging to the Medical Faculty of the iJniversity of 
Pesth (Budapest)— namely Dr. Belky, Dr. Mihalkovics and Dr. 
Scheuthauer. These experts arrived at very different conclusions 
from the other medical men. -They unanimously declared from* an 
examination of the remains that the person must have been a girl 
of between fourteen and seventeen years of age, and could not pos- 
sibly have been older. They explained the loss of the hair as having 
arisen in a natural way from long submersion in the water, the corpse 
having been caught and detained in its passage down the river by 
having met with some impediment; the liair, they maintained, 
had not been shaven off, but was broken off from the roots. They 
discovered, too, traces of the scar on the foot,* which they said might 
have been caused by a cow’s hoof. They, moreover,* affirmed that it 
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was a common matter for persons to be unable to recognise the 
bodies of their friends even under more favourable circumstanoes* 
When confronted with the Tisza-Eszlar doctors, the Budapest pro- 
fessors declared that the medical opinions expressed by the fotmer 
were * unscientific, unfounded, and impossible.’ Professor Scheuthauer 
stated that the views expressed by Dr. Traytler, the dentist, were 
such as only might' have been expected from ^ a. barber,’ and that if 
he had given such answers as a medical student, he (the Professor) 
would not have allowed him his examination. 

The judges on the bench at the trial at Nyiregyhaza were Herr 
Franz Komis, President of the »Tribunal, who in many respects 
showed, himself prejudiced against the accused. He was assisted by 
three other judges, Herren Eussu, Gruden, and Simon. Herr Gruden 
was taken ill on the seventeenth day of the trial, and Herr Feherbarna 
took his place for the remainder of the trial. The trial commenced 
on the 19th of J unc, and lasted till the 3rd of August, the court having 
sat during this period for thirty-one days. Herr Szeiffert was the 
Public Prosecutor, and conducted the prosecution in‘ a most equitable 
mannbr. Inasmuch, however, asTie opposed the violent opinions of 
the Anti-Semitic party, he was roundly abused by that portion of the 
press which clamoured for the condemnation of the accused Jews. 
Durihg the progress of the trial he was insulted in the open streets, 
and violently threatened by Herr Deputy von Onody, and had to 
seek the protection of the court. On the side of the, defence there 
was a brilliant array of lawyers. These were Dr. Funtak, Dr. Fried- 
mann, Dr. Szekely, Dr. Heumann, and Dr. Ebtvds. The last-named 
seeihs to have been the leading counsel. Advocat Carl von Szalay ap- 
peared As counsel specially retained on behalf of the Widow Solymossi. 
This lawyer was not permitted to interfere in the trial, but was 
allowed to address the court at its close, before the lawyers for the 
defence made their speeches. His speech, which occupies more than 
eight closely-printed pages of M. Schulze’s pamphlet, was full of the 
most virulent attacks on the Jewish race, but contained an able sum- 
ming up of tte evidence adduced on behalf of the prosecution. The 
Public Prosecutor, who spoke first, considered it his duty honestly to 
confess that the prosecution had broken down on all points, and 
expressed his belief that all the accused deserved to be honourably 
acquitted of the charges laid against them. After the other lawyers 
for the defence had spoken. Dr. Eotvos made a most brilliant closing 
oration, and the court on the following day gave their unanimous 
decision, according to which all the prisoners were declared hot 
guilty. 
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II. HDUAK SACBinCES AND THE JeITISE BiTHAL. 

• • 

In this second portion of^our article* we propose briefly to examine 
the’ charge so often preferred against the Jewish people of using 
human blood in tlieir religious ritual. The charge has, indeed, in 
modem times generally -been regarded by enlightened^public opinion 
in the most civilised parts of Europe as a foul slander, as one of 
the base falsehoods preferred against the Jewish people during the 
Middle Ages, deliberately invented, or, if not invented, maliciously 
made use of for the purpose Eof inflaming the popular indignation 
against the Jewish people in order the more easily to seize Bold of 
the wealth and property of that hated race, or to get rid ’of debts 
superinduced by wanton extravagance. But the charge has been re- 
newed from time to time, and men with the reputation of 'scholarship 
have ventured tb maintain that the accusatiorv is based on facts. 

Shortly after the disappearance of Father Thomas (a Roman 
Catholic Capuchin friar and physician from Sardinia) at Damascus 
in February 1840 — a murder generally asserted to have been the 
work of the Jews of that city, though the accusTed Jews were ulti- 
mately set at liberty by Mohammed Ali, Khedive of Egypt— J)r. 
F. W.^Ghillany, Professor and City Librarian in Niiraberg, published 
a strangely ingenious but most igoiisleading work on JTAe Human 
Sacrifices of the Ancient Hebrews^ in which he sought to maintain 
that human sacrifices were common among the ancient Israelites, 
and in the preface to which book he expressed the belief that 
the remains of such an ancient practice might possibly be foimd to 
linger on even to modem times. 

The extravagant opinions of Ghillany and of^Daumer found few 
defenders, and their works have sunk almost into oblivion. DaumeFs 
work on Five and MolocK Worship appeared after Ghillany’s trea- 
tise saw the light. The latter scholar sought to uphold the monstrous 
thesis that the worship of Moloch was really the orthodox* religion of 
the Jewish nation. The standpoint from which both wdirks were 

written was a denial of all supernatural inspiration. Both writers 

« 

* Die Memohenopfer der alten Jlebrder, Kine gescbichtliohc Untersuchung. 
Nilmberg : bei Johann Leonhard Hchrag^ 1842. 

Q-. Fr. Daumer, Der Feucr^ und Moloclidwnst der alien IFehraer aU urvater^ 
UchsT, legaler, orthodoa^er CuUus der Natum Imtimeeh-hritiaoh nachgemieeen, 
Braunschweig : 1842. Compare his work, Die GeJieimnisso dee ehrigtlichen Alter* 
thums^ Hamburg, 1847, in two volumes, where 1 c affirms and endeavours to demonstrate 
that the Christians of the first centuries, and even down to the Middle Ages, used to 
offer sacrifices of men, specially, how'ever, of children. In other words, Daumer sought 
to establish the justice of the charge brouglit against the Christians by their heathen 
opponents — namely, that the Christians were guilty of Ou^irrua StTiri/a. Daumer after* 
wards acknowledged the madness of holding such opinions, and died a Bomazi Catholic 
noted for his bigotry. His case was a curious instance of the grossest inAdeUty 
terminating in the mesfc abject superstition. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3E 
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fefoaed ib> place credence in the plidnest statements of the Old 
TostoaieDt Scriptures. The ‘^denunciations to be found in the law 
and' the prophets against* the abominable rite .of human sacrifice 
were explained by them as having been introduced into the Jewish 
Scriptures by the party of reform f^hich sprang up after the 
Babylonish captivity of the nation. On ^uch principles Ohillany 
found little difficulty in maintaining that Mosee offered up his own 
son in sacrificeT, that all the first-born male infants of the Israelites 
Were commanded by him to be sacrificed to Jehovah, and that the 
pious worshippers partook of their fiesh; that the three thousand 
men put to the sword by tl?^ Levrtes (Ex. xxxii. 26-28), on account 
of thfe worship of the golden calf, were in reality a great human sacri- 
fice in honour of the giving of the Law, more awful in its character 
than any of the ^ customs ’ of the African kingdom of Dahomey ; that 
the death ef Nadah and Abihu, consumed by fire because they offered 
‘strange fire* before the Lord (Lev. x. 1-2), was nothing else than a 
sacrifice of the same kind ; that, indeed, Aaron at last offered up 
himself a sacrifice for the people on Mount Hor •, and Moses later 
followed his brother’s example— immolating himself on Mount Nebo 
in order to secure the passage of the Israelites over Jordan I 

After such an exhibition of perverse interpretation one need not 
be surprised to be informed by this authority that in the time when 
the first temple was still standing human victims were sacrificed at 
the Passover feast for each S€cti6n of the Jewish people, and that 
the blood of the victims was mixed up with the bread, in place of 
leaven, peculiar expiatory virtue being attached to the partaking of 
such bread ; that the bodies of the victims were afterwards roasted 
with fere, each of the Jews present at the feast partaking of small 
morsels of the flesl^ in order to secure the pardon of their sins ! 

Such were some of the monstrous statements which were put forth 
as the results of a critical investigation of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. One thing, however, may be said in extenuation of the folly 
and guilt of writing and publishing such a work. However disposed 
Professor^Ghillany was, on this theory, to consider it probable that the 
practice of human sacrifice was not utterly extinct among the Jews, 
be did not venture in his work to cite any proofs from the Jewish 
literature of post-Biblical times in which such cannibal practices 
were taught or commended.'^ * 

II We might refer the English reader who desires further to investigate this sub- 
ject to the valuable prolegomena of Dr. M. M. Kalisch, prefixed to the first volume 
of his JBUtorioal and Critical Conmcntanj on the Booh of Leviticus (London : Long- 
mans, 1867), premising, however, that we do not coincide with aU the conclusions 
that the eminent Jewish scholar has arrived at. While disp6sed to regard the fulfil- 
ment df Jephthah’s vow as an instance of human sacrifice, committed in accommo- 
dation to Oonaanitiidi heathenism, we deny that the act of David in hanging up 
the seven sons of Saul before the Lord (2 Sam. zzi.) has been rightly regarded by 
Kalisoh as a case of human sacrifice. In the latter instance David, from want of inquir- 
ing farther of the Lord in what manner he ought to avenge the massacre of the 
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G?be publication of Professor Bohling^B Talmudjude^ sixth 
edition of which appeared in 1878, marks a deoide(l%tep in aidyahce 
in the history of sueh scandalpus charges against the Jews. At the 
time Professor Bohling published thal work he was not, however, 
inclined to go quite so far as to assert that the Jews were guilty of 
cannibalism. The accusations made in it against the Jewish nation 
are mainly drawn ff6m^ the work of Johann Andreas Eisenmenger, 
Professor at Heidelberg, entitled Entdecktes JudentKum^ first pub- 
lished at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1700 in two parts, each over one 
thousand pages small quarto. The first edition of that great work, 
however, is said to have been confiscated the iufluence of the Jewish 
community at Frankfort. Eisenmenger, whose knowledge of* Jewish 
literature was most extensive, professed to have been urged by the 
highest motives in the publication of this work. There is, however, 
an ugly story told that the Jews offered to compensate him for the 
confiscation of the work if he would consent never to republish it, 
and that the negotiation only failed because, while they offered him 
12,000 gulden, he demanded 30,000.^ Some copies of Eisenmepger’s 
book got abroad in spite of all the care taken by the authorities, 
and the result was that the second edition of the work, in conse- 
quence of the powerful intercession of several universities, was pub- 
lished after the death of its author by permission of King Frederick I. 
of Prussia in 1711. Eisenmenger’s book was written in the bitterest 
controversial spirit, and has since formed the repertorium from whence 
Christian controversialists, '^malevolently affected towards the Jewish 
people, have usually drawn their materials. Kohling has made some 
curious mistakes founded on a cursory reading of Eisenmenger^ which 
have been ably exposed by Professor Franz Delitzsch in his pamphlets, 
the titles of which are given at the heading of thus article. There ar^ 
cases in which Eisenmenger has mistaken the meaning of the Jewish 
writings cited by him, and Rohling has fallen into the snare. Eisen- 
menger’s book is by no means a safe guide. Though disposed, however, 
to press every weapon possible into service in his powerfiil onslaught 
on Jews and Judaism, and though he sought to dissuade Christians, 

Gibconites, which had defiled the land with blood, committed himself two distinct 
offences against the Mosaic law, (1) in putting the children to death for the sins of 
their fathers (Deut. xxiv. 16), and (2) bjr permitting the bodies of the persons hanged 
to remain overnight on the trees on which they were executed (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 
The conduct of Joshua in similar cases (Josh, ix, 29, x. 26, 27, &c.) proves that the 
latter law was in force from the earliest time when Israel became a nation. The 
sacred writer, after mentioning the manner in which David strove to make some 
amends for his rashness, observes : * and after that, God was intreated for the land ' 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14). The 'remark is significant. The bloody act done by Saul upon the 
Gibeonites required some display of punitive justice, but David in giving up the sohB 
of Saul to their vengeance also committed a transgression. The demand on the piuii 
of the Gibeonites might admit of extenuation, but David's conduct is not thereby 
justified. That conduct, however, is not fairly ascribable to any desire on David's 
part to lid hiniiself of disagreeable rivals to the throne. 

3 E 2 
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uiidter of imaginary fears, from baying recourse to Jewisb 
pbjFiiciaus, whos^ skill was then in high repute, Eisenmenger, it ought 
to mentioned to h'is honour, urged most strongly the inutility 
and wiekedness of persecuting the Jewish race. Willing as he was 
to believe that the Jews were in the habit of murdering Christians out 
of hatred to ChristVi religion, he rejected most distinctly the charges 
brought against the nation of ** their women making use^ in cases 
of difficult labour, of the blood of Christians, and the still more 
abominable charge of Rising the blood of Christians in the prepara- 
tion of the Passover cakes and mixing it with the wine used at that 
festivaL ‘ . 

Ifr.' August Bohling, Professor of Hebrew Antiquities and of the 
ExegesiS' of the Old Testament in the Theological Faculty of the 
Imperial and Royal University of Prague, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of some position, has been bold enough to maintain that the 
custom alluded to' has been, and still is, in existence aTmong the Jews. 
He maintains (1) that the testimony of history is quite conclusive on 
the matter ; (2) that the practice of shedding the blood of Christian 
virgins and of mixing up the same with the Passover bread has often 
been had recourse to, and that it rests upon a secret teaching on the 
subject handed down by word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion; (3) that passages can be adduced from Jewish writings of 
authority decisively proving the existence of the custom. 

Not that Professor Rohlin^ ventured to make tb3se charges at 
once. His accusations against the Jews have gradually increased in 
virulence. The history of his charges is as follows : — In the summer 
of 1881, at the request of the Anti-Semitic agitators, Professor 
Rohling made a solemn deposition before the Supreme Court of Prague, 
to the effect that b? could prove from printed works that the Jews 
regarded Christians as idolaters, and were wont to term them ‘ dogs,’ 

‘ asses,’ ^ swine,’ &c. ; that a Talmudic Jew was bound by his reli- 
gious principles to seek even by means of lying and treachery to 
effect the moral and physical ruin of those who are not Jews. Terrible 
as were these charges, the exaggerated character of which Professor 
Delitszch has ably pointed out in his Rohling' s Talrn.udjude beleuchtet 
a\id other publications, Dr. Rohling did not venture in that deposi- 
tion to accuse *the Jews as guilty of human sacrifices. In 1882, 
however, he further offered to depose on oath that the murder of 
Christians for ritual purposes was a doctrine secretly taught among 
the Jews. 

In his Antworten an die Rabbinevy which consists of letters pub- 
lished in the close of 1882 and early in January of the present year. 
Dr.* Rohling maintained that the Talmud contains nothing certain 
respecting human sacrifices (see his note on p< 11). But he professed 
still his readiness to depose on oath that the point was * taught by 
the Rabbinical religion.’ ^The proof of this assertion,’ he remarks, 
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^ principally rests upon the facts of histo^y^^ inasmuch as theTWestem 
Jews have so arranged the texts of their books which are accessible 
to Christian Hebrews that no stringent argument can be procured &om 
that source. If the higher authorities would permit me to spend a 
few years in the East, I verity believe that I could also discover t^ts 
of this kind.’ This last statement is peculiarly nckive. 

Another assailant*,, however, soon Appeared on the stage. A con- 
vert from Judaism to the Roman Church published a pamphlet under 
the nom de plume of ‘Dr. Justus,’ designated Judenspiegel, or the 
Mirror of the Jews. The first edition of this pamphlet contained 
no charge of ‘ ritual murder ; ’.but \lie second edition, published early 
this year, contained an appendix, which also appears in the third edi- 
tion, entitled ‘ Is the murder of a Christian for ritual purposes allowed 
or not by the Jews ? ’ Dr. Justus here for the first time ventured to cite 
chapter and verse from ‘ the books of the Kabbalif ’ in support of this 
terrible accusation, and adduced a passage to that e&ect from what he 
termed the ‘Sepher Halkuthem’ of Jerusalem, page 156, which pas- 
sage, if the citation made therefroip was correct, would have" been 
amply sufficient to substantiate the odious charge. 

Rohling eagerly availed himself of Justus’^ discovery. In a 
letter to Herr von Onody dated June 19, 1883 (reprinted in ,De- 
litzsch’s Schachmatt^ p. 22), Rohling reiterated the statement that he 
‘ did not find in the Talmud, as far as it lies before us in print, any 
proof of ritual«murder,’ but he statecf that a book had since come 
into his possession printed under the auspices of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore so late as the year 1868,^^ which contains a direct commenda- 
tion of such murder. The work in question is that referred^ to by 
‘ Dr. Justus.’ 

It is evident, therefore, that Dr. Rohling Itad not six months 
ago made this discovery. The ‘heifer’ with which he has ‘plowed’ 

•* Upwards of fifty closely printed pages of this work are occupied with reciting 
* historical ’ proofs down to the c:ise of Father Thomas at Damascus. In his account 
given of the latter case, Bohliug is guilty of gross suppression of fac^s. One would 
never Icam from it that the most important witnesses, whose evidcnce^would have 
cleared the Jews in the very outset, were tortured to death before the public trial 
took place. See Dr. L. Loewe’s Translation of Levinsohn's E/es or Conversa* 

tions at Jerusalem, mi tits malicwus ch<irge_ of tmiuj Christian hhml (Longmans, Grea&, 
and Longman, 1811). • 

*■ On this point it may be well to q(hote a passage from a letter of Dr. L. Loewe, 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of July 12, 1883 : ‘ W'ith regard to the state- 
ment of Dr. Bohling that the mysterious book had been printed under the auspices of 
Sir Moses, I have to explain tliat forty years ago, witli the View of encouraging in- 
dustry in the Holy Land, he presented a person of the name of Israel Back with an 
English printing-press, and the recipient, in token of deep gratitude to the donor, 
named it M^s&t Mosbe ve-Yehoodit, a present of Moses and Judith, Since that time 
aU the books printed by the use of that press V>ear that name on the title-page. Sir 
Moses himself has not the remoiest idea of the printing of that book, nor has he ever 
heard of its existence ; but it pleased Dr. Bohling, and he thought it would answer 
his purpose exceedingly well, to interpret these words by “ under the auspices of Sir 
Moses Montefiore.” * 
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fids Sell' (Judges ziv. 18), and by iffrbose aid he has uneartbed^^^ 
fpearl^ of evidence, can scarcely be any other than the anonymous 
Jewidb. convert. Belying* on * the staff of this 'broken reed,’ which 
has verily pierced the hand oi him who has used it (Isaiah xzzvi. 6), 
Bohling has ventured to engage in combat with the venerable Leipzig 
Professor who for, nearly fifty years has made post-Biblical Jewiih 
literature one of the subjects of his special stud^*^^ Had the Talmud 
contained one single passage in which such a practice was comm^ded, 
had the Sohar, or an^ later Kabbalistic works, really contained any 
such directions, as is now for the first time pretended, the great 
Protestant controversialistfi like the Puxtorfs, Wagenseil, or Eisen- 
men^ei, or great Kabbalistic scholars of the Boman Catholic Church, 
like the. Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, would certainly long ago have 
brought such passages to the light of day. 

It is not surprising that tliQ Antworten an die Rabbiner should 
have been forbidden in the kingdom of Bohemia, probably on account 
of its inflammatory contents.^'*^ In it Professor Bohling refers in 
terms of highest approbation .to the pamphlet of Dr. Justus, and 
maintains that ‘ the laws of the Jews ’ are correctly set forth in that 
wretched publication. He remarks : < Dr. Justus is not identical with 
me, but his cause is my cause. The texts which he quotes are taken 
direct from the originals.’ The crowning discovery, however, of 
Professor Bohling is contained in a letter published in the West- 
ungariecher Grenzbote of the 2hd of July, 1883. He there endorses as 
correct a translation of a passage professedly taken from the Book of 
Sohar, known to be a great authority among a certain class of Jews, 
especially those known as Chasidim, in which particular directions 
^e given as to the manner in which a Christian virgin ought to be 
put to death, and her blood used for religious purposes. 

The following are the passages on which Dr. Justus and Professor 

However bitterly Bohling may speak of Delitzsch in his later pamphlets, he was 
once willing to learn from him on matters of Biblical criticism. In his first reply, 
DeUtzich nnd die Jvdenfrage, he speaks of liim with admiration. ‘ Delitzsch,’ 
he says, ‘ I Ijipth honour and love. For he has, during many years of a life already 
long, borne labour and toil with patience, he has become by his talents and diligence 
a spiritual power, and has performed many splendid services to the truth by his rest- 
Im literaxy activity. He is in his way a second Tertullian ; his words shine forth 
like the lightning ; his readiness for combat is unrivalled. And what makes him so 
particularly lovable ? He does not conceal the fact that he knows Jesus Christ, our 
hope and our life ; and in his heart the call is loud : “ To Rome, to Borne, to Christ’s 
Representative I ” He speaks, indeed, much against Borne ; still the manner in which 
he says it, proves, what is going on within him ; wherefore I hope tlmt the voice may 
yet reach him o-KXiipSy trot irphs nivrpa \aKTi(tuf (Acts xxvi. 14). God grant that this 
treatise may contribute to make him and others abandon the war against the Bock 
of Peter, which contains in itself the saving water of the Redeemer.’ We may here 
observe that we have intentionally abstained in this article from noticing the bitter 
assaults of Bohling on Protestants and Protestantism, which are contained even 
in Ills treatises against the Jews, as such attacks have no direct bearing on the 
subject before us. 

“ See this fact referred to in Eohling’s Polemilt wid das Mensehenppfer^ 'p. 8. 
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fiobl^ xeljM ^tidaaoe for tbk barta«>us^piaciiiDe behag^mtioistenee 
among the Jeira. ’ 

The first is the passage &om the SepJitr Malkuthemf p. 156, 
translated as foUows by Dr. Jnsths in his Judenyaiegelt p. 94, in 
which, according to that writer, the blood of virgins not belonging 
to the Jewish race is declared to be peculiarly acc^eptable in the sight 
ofG-od:— . • 

It is written in the Holy Scripture [Prov. xxx. lOJ, * the way of a man with a 
maid/ &c. (Three things are then mentioned in the Bible of which it is said, 

^ three things are too wonderful for me, and the fourth ’ — in the following'Terse this 
fourth is described as * the way of a juan with a nfaid ’ — * 1 understand not.’) What 
is here the meaning of the Holy Scripture P The sense, put in the fewaslPwords^ 
is : It is w'onderful that the virgin s blood of the unclean, of the Klipoth (those 
who are not Jewesses) is, however, to llwiven an offering of a sweet savour. 
Yes, to shed non- Jewish virgin’s blood is as holy an offering as the beat spices, and 
a means to reconcile God wdtli oneself, and to draw do'^n upon Oneself favour. 
This is the meaiJing, therefore, of the Holy Scripture: It* is wonderful that the 
virgin [is] personally unclean and a Klipa (not a Jewess), and yet the shedding of 
her blood is so prcclDus an offering. 

• 

The passage is professedly quoted from the Jerusalem edition. Per- 
haps it was in reference to this fact that Professbr Bohling remarks : 
^ If the authorities in power would render it possible for me to spend 
some years in the East, I believe that I could also discover texts of 
this import,’ . 

The Seplier Haliklcutim which Dr, Justus refers to in ‘ Polish jar- 
gon ’ as the ‘ Sepher Halkuthem ’ is a collection of single texts of the 
Old Testament, with remarks thereon drawn up by Chayim Vital, a 
pupil of the distinguished Kabbalist Isaak Luria, and editiqps of it 
have been published, as Delitzsch observes, in Zolkiew, 'Wilna, arid 
Jerusalem, The translation of the passage given by Justus and 
endorsed by Bohling is simply a gigantic falsehood. Professor 
Franz Delitzsch has given the original of the passage on p. 30 of 
his Schaohmatt den Blutlilgnern. If the learned Professor of 
Leipzig has used strong language in this pamphlet, dt is because 
circumstances have fully justified its use, as the falsehoods of Justus 
and Bohling have inflamed the feelings of the people against the 
Jews and have led to scenes of murder and outrage. •* 

To understand the passage fully, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the ICabbalistic philosophy or theosophy, which has often 
found warm admirers among the theologians of Christendom, The 
English reader desirous of obtaining a general idea of the chief points 
of that strange system of Jewish mysticism could not do better than 
peruse the pages* of Dr. Christian D, Grinsburg’s interesting though 
brief essay, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, Development, and Litera- 
iure^^ There he will see the Kabbalistic doctrine regarding the 


London : Longmans, 1865. 
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S^l^roth, ^principles,’ ^ intdligences,’ or ^emanations’ (the 
ineaning of that technical word need not here be discussed), which is 
in many points akin tb the Grnostic teachings on similar subjects. 
According to Kabbalistic doctrine the lower world has been created 
after the pattern of things above, even 'as the Tabernacle of Moses 
was formed after tlm pattern of that seen on^Mount Sinai ; thus the 
things on earth have their counterparts in the. things in heaven. 

With this general remark we turn to the passage from the Sepher 
HaWMltim which is given and translated in full by Delitzsch. Wc 
have taken the liberty of curtailing the passage, and of slightly 
modifying Delitzsch’s rendeiing, though not departing substantially 
from it in any particular, and have added a few notes within brackets 
to make the passage more generally intelligible : — 

Three thinsa are wonderful to me, &c. The first is this : Why is t he appeamnce 
of the eagle, although jt is unclean, attached to the Chariot [thj Jews style the 
vision given in Ezekiel i. tlyi vision of ^ the chariot ; * see Ezekiel i. 10, &c.] and 
mentioned in the sephira of Beauty, which is called ‘ heaven ’ ? This is that wliich 
is meant by the words ^ the way of an eagle in t he heaven ’ [our Authoiised Version 
rendefb ‘ in the air ’]. And the second is * the way of the serpent upon the rock, 
as it gives thus a support for the unclean serpent in (t he sephira) of the Kingdom 
[the tenth sephira, which represents the harmony of the archetypal man ; see 
Ginsl^urg, p. 10, and his pictorial illustration of the ten sephiroth], which is termed 
* rock ’ [os that which is the foundation of all] ? The third is * the way of the ship 
in the heart of the sea,’ for * oniya ’ [the word for ^ a ship ’] signifies the evil maid 
who always howls, with a secret reforende to^ taaniya waaniy a ’^['mourning and 
lamentation,’ Lam, ii. 6, Isa. xxix. 2]. How can she [the evil maid, or sensuality 
which is never satisfied] drive away her mistress, and enter by force the heart of the 
sea, that is, into the congregation of Israel, wliich is termed * sea ’ ‘r* It therefore 
follows that all his wondering \i,e, of the author of Prov. xxx.] is liow there is an 
opening and way for the things which are outside [to intrude] into the glory. So 
far of another [hander down of the doctrines of the Muster], 

So far there is no reference in the remarks of Vital to deeds of 
blood, but that Kabbalistic writer explains the text in the Book of 
Proverbs mystically as referring to the entrance of evil powers into 
the holy worlds which emanated from the Supreme Being, the Endless 
One. • 

But Vital proceeds further : — 

« 

. . 

Samuel [the son of Chayim Vital] says . According to this verse wdiere it says 
further, ^ and four things I know noty this mdaus tliat there is yet a fourth object 
of wonder, namely, ‘ the way of a man with a maidy and the meaning is not that 
over and above the three, [wonderful things] there are four others, for no mention 
is made of them •[».e. of four others besides the three mentioned]. And I have 
found an explanation of the fourth, which is [here] mentioned, iu the manuscripts 
of the Master (may bis memory be blessed !), and 1 will he^'O write it down and 
briefly explain it. The matter is that it appeared wonderful to him [the original 
writer] how the blood of virginity [the directions of the Mosaic law concerning 
which token or sign of purity are laid down in Deut. xxii. lfl-21] can be in the 
higher world, since all things vvhich are corrupted below are also notched in a 
similar manner above [in that higher sphere where the archetypes exist of the things 
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below. In other woxdB, the archetypes above exhibit traces of any inju^ which 
may happen to their corresponding forms in the lower sphere], and afterwards 
[it appeared wonderful to him] that the crowned, bride is a virgin who has not yet 
known a man, should belong (far be it !) to thc^ shells [or husk^ the Kelippoth, ».e. to 
the impure or demoniacal world; see Gin8burg*8 Kabbalah, pp. 25, 26]. And not 
only that, but since the union [t.e. of the sepbira of Justice and that of Mercy] is 
brought about only by means of the quieting of judgment, and by compassion 
gaining the upper hand, whence should the redness of the blood [primm noctis], 
which although it is cldan [in contrast to that spoken of in Leviticus xv. 19-24], 
still indicates [or betokens] judgment, get there [namely, to the Jieavenly sphere] P 
This is a difficult question, and it is of the same kind as that which I have ex- 
plained concerning the way of the eagle iu the heaven, and the way of the ship 
in the heart of the sea, and the way of the sespent upon the rock ; and there is 
yet another w’ay [of explaining the passage], but this may now suffice. , • 

We have nothing whatever here to do with the correctness or in- 
correctness of this strange Kabbalistic interpretation of the passage 
in the Book of Proverbs, and it would require more exlensive com- 
ments in order fully to explain the several details of this interpreta- 
tion. One pointj^ however, is certain, that the Kabbalistic interpreter 
never had the slightest intention o^ speaking of any shedding of the 
blood of virgins in sacrifice, nor does he allude in the most remote 
manner to non- Jewesses. The masculine plural form used in the 
passage (Jbethulim) always signifies ‘ virginity ’ and not * virgins,’ in 
which signification the regular feminine plural form bethuloth is 
always employed. This usage .is ^characteristic not only of the 
language of Ibhe Old Testament Scriptures, but also of that of the 
Talmud. See, on the use of the plural in such a signification, 
Oesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrdische Oramm. § 108. 2. a, and Bottcher’s 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache^ § 689, B,, as also the Hebrew Lexicons 
of Gesenius or Fiirst. We can only account for so gross a blunder 
of translation on the supposition that the mistseke originated in the 
ignorance of ‘ Dr. Justus,’ who was originally a Polish Jew, but is 
now an ardent convert to the Bomish Church, and, like many Polish 
Jews, is evidently very imperfectly acquainted with the critical 
niceties of the Hebrew language, and certainly unacquainted with 

The Kabbalistic Sephiroth are first divided into six principles mutually anta- 
gonistic, represented as masculine and feminine. The masculine Sephiroth are Wis- 
dom, Mercy, and Firmness (nV3) ; the feminine arc Intelligence, Justice, 
Splendour. These six are united with each other by three unKIng principles, desig- 
nated as the Crown, lleauty, and Foilbdation — ^thus making nine in number. From 
the ninth proceeds the tenth sepbira,’ or the Kingdom which unites all in one 
harmonious whole. All are regarded a.s emanations from the Supreme Being or the 
Endless One. The masculine sephira of Mercy on the right han^ corresponds to the 
feminine sephira of Justice on the left, and the sixth sephira, that of Beauty, unites 
these two. From tliis union proceeds the sensuous world to which marriage 

belongs. But even these things which jire sensuous and earthly have, according to 
this philosophical system, their counterjjarts in the heavenly sphere. Justus, in his 
pamphlet, p. 96, evidently understood the word translated * umon ’ to be used in the 
setise of * recormliation,* which is utterly false. Kohling, in his Polemih, p. 58, while 
avoiding in words this error, endeavours by a display of ingenuity to attach sub- 
stantially the same signification to the expression. y 
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^ S01ipp6th,’ which never occurs in the sense he assigns to it, fKhd 
hHiided by partisanship^, this Jewish convert forced upon the passage 
a sense it cannot beax. Professor Bohling, in a zeal for God which 
is certainly not according to knowledge, appears at first without due 
examination to hav^ accepted Justuses interpretation. But it is un- 
intelligible how any man with an;^ pretensions. to**Hebrew scholarship 
could, after his*" gross blunders of translation had been thoroughly 
exposed by such an authority as Professor Franz Delitzsch of 
Leipzig, yet persevere in affirming as a truth what he must know 
to be false. The case is nbt one ^in i\hich an honest difference of 
opinioh Is conceivable as to the correct translation of the Hebrew. 
Every tyro in Talmudic or Babbinical Hebrew can clearly see from 
an examination of the original text as given in Delitzsch’s pamphlet, 
that the passage appealed to has been grossly mistranslated by Justus 
and Bohling, and "that ^the interpretation they have* put upon its 
terms is absolutely impossible. 

We do not charge Bohling^ with being absolutely ignorant of 
Hebrew. He is the author of a respectable Commentary on the 
Book of Pro^;er6s, '®*which, though disfigured by its unnecessary and 
violent attacks on Protestant commentators, owes no little of its value 
to the use made in it of the work of Delitzsch on the same portion of 
the Old Testament. But he is fairly chargeable with having made 
blunders through rashness and want of accuracy. Under*the influence 
of a fanatical hatred against the Jews as opponents of Christianity, and 
of feelings of indignation against the scurrilous attacks on Christ 
which have appeared in the Jewish press,^^ Bohling appears to have 
eagerly grasped at the first weapons handed to him by a half-educated 
convert, and, rather than admit his mistakes, has had the audacity to 
maintain the correctness of interpretations which are most palpably 
untrue. His final reply to Professor Delitzsch, Die Polemik und das 
Menschenopfer, is not lacking in ingenuity. It will convince no 
Hebrew scholar, but it will deceive numbers of persons unacquainted 
with that •language. It will again and again be appealed to by 
popular demagogues like Herr von Onody. It will stir up the flaming 
pAsions of ignorant Christians against the Jews, it will embitter the 
hostility of Jews Against all that is Christian. And all this has been 
done in the name of the meek and loving Bedeemer ! Would that — for 
the sake of the innocent human beings, whose houses may be rifled, 
whose persons may be ill-treated, whose wives and daughters may be 
outraged, under the influence of such false accusations, — the autho- 

“ Das SaloTnmiscJio J^ruohbuoh, Uebersetzt und erklurt von Prof. Dr. August 
Kohling. Mit Erlaubniss der Obom. Mainz. 1879. 

See the important article in Professor Franz Delitzsch’s Saat Moffmmg^ 
XIX Jahrg. 2tes Heft (Ostem, 1882), entitled Christeiitmi und jUdische Presses 
Sfilhsterlebtes von F, D, 
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ritiBS of the Cbiiroh ^ Bome^ whose * permission/ it seems, had to be 
sought ere a G(yrifmmt<M^ the Booh of Prot^er&s eould be issaed, 
would suppress these inflammatory publications of a writer who is 
under their control, and is one of theii: professors of theology ! 

It is only necessary here to observe, in reply to the further obser- 
vations of Dr, Eohling, that no reference whateyer is made in the 
passage of Vital hefyie quoted to Aon- Jewish virgins. As, however, 
under the term Kelippoth, all the gross forms of the material world 
are included, it is easy to understand how ‘"the soulS of the wicked ’ 
are regarded by Kabbalists as belonging to that category, which 
includes also the evil angels, in whom Markness and impurity have 
the upper hand. All such are ^termed death and the shadow of 
death.’ But to conclude from such statements that Christians, and, 
as ‘Dr. Justus ’ would have it, Christian virgins, are*specially desig- 
nated by ‘ Kelippoth,’ and that ‘ the crowned virgin ’ of the passage 
is a Christian *maiden, is a monstrous perversion of truth. The very 
expression ‘ crowned virgin ’ proves that the allusion there made is to 
a Jewish bride. * 

• • 

According to the West-ungarischer Grenzbote of the 2nd of July 
of this year. Professor Eohling communicated* to the court before 
which the unfortunate Jews of Tisza-Eszlar were tried for the murder 
of Esther Solymossi, the second passage professedly taken from the 
SohaTj vol. ii. p. 119 a, in which, according to his interpretaticm, 
full directioiB are given as to the mode in which Christian virgins 
ought to be solemnly sacrificed. In a letter dated Prague, July 1, 
Professor Eohling stated that he was prepared to swear that the 
following special directions, among others, are there given as to the 
manner in which the rite is to be performed. 

(1) Such a sacrifice must be performed in ^he presence of Jews, 
inasmuch as a sacred sacrifice is not to be offered up in secret. 
(2) Ere the sacrifice begins, the Jews present are to repeat a form of 
confession of sin, in order that their hearts may be purified &om all 
sense of sin, and thus they may worthily present themselves at the holy 
sacrifice. (3) The knife with which the sacrifice is to be performed 
is to be tested twelve times by passing one’s nail over its edge, to 
see whether it is perfectly free from ail notches. (4) The girl tqTbe 
sacrificed must have her mouth gagged, in order tUat she may not be 
able to scream, but die as an animal dies, without uttering any 
sound. (6) The girl is to be put to death with the knife in such a 
manner that all her blood shall flow out, so that the corpse may be 
absolutely devoid of colour. (6) After the sacrifice has been finished, 
the slayer, who "in performing this solemn rite discharges the 

This was evidently Justus’ way of explaining the feminine plural Kelippoth, 
for he translates in the same page * Klipa ' in the singular as NichtjMin, a wm- 
JmesBi which is a blunder. 
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fiinoiibttfi of a high priest, is to repeat the closing prayer, in which 
he makes a vow before God that every day, when it is possible for 
him to do so, he will offer such a sacrifice. * 

The edition of the Sohar ¥rom which these atrocious directions 
are professedly taken is that published at Przemyslin Galicia in 1880. 

Is it at all surprisiug, when such statements are solemnly made 
by a scholar and professor, that the common people in Hungary and 
other parts of the Austrian Empire should have been only too ready 
to give full credence t6 the, monstrous story told by Moritz Scharf 
with respect to the zhurder of Esther Solymossi in the synagogue of 
Tisza-Eszlar? 

Thh whole citation, however, turns out to be a gross falsification, 
for which . not even such a poor excuse can be pleaded as we have 
ventured to suggest is possible in the first instance in order to explain 
the mistrani^tion of the passage in the Sepher Halihhutim. No 
wonder that Professor Franz Delitzsch should be driven to exclaim in 
righteous indignation that such lying can only be accounted for on 
the supposition of ^ moral insanity,’ or even demoniacal possession. 
With him, we deeply feel the terrible injury done to the honour of 
Christ, and to the holy cause of Christianity, by such cruel and inex- 
cusable falsehoods. 

The passage of the Booh of Sohar referred to by Eohling is given 
in full by Delitzsch,^^ together with a translation and brief explanation. 
Eohling has not ventured to dispute the correctness of the extract. 
It does contain an allusion to sacrifices, and mention is made of the 
sacrificial knife whose edge has to be tested twelve times to secure 
its freedom from all notches. But how different is the real meaning 
of the passage from that assigned to it by Professor Eohling ! We 
can here translate only the most important portion. Those who wish 
to investigate the subject fully can easily obtain the pamphlet of 
Professor Delitzsch. 

Their death [that is, the death which persons, who are ignorant and opposed to 
the law of God, suffer as a penalty for their sin] is a public death — death, namely, 
in the sense o£ poverty [the Talmud, in Nedarinij 7 b, compares poverty to death]. 
This their death of poverty shall be no concealed death, to be covered up like the 
blopd of the birds [Lev. xvii. 13], but a public death before the eyes of the people. 
Foi^the poor man is ^likened to a dead man. There is, however, a poverty con- 
cealed from men, and a poverty in the sight of all men, just as they pour out the 
blood of the animal before the face of all luen ; for as their blood is poured out, so 
the blood of the poor disappears from the countenance before the eyes of men, and 
they become white as dead persons. But if they return penitently, and open not 
their mouths in unseemly woids against God, their death is then more mute than 
that of a beast, which is dead and without voice or word. Their confesdon of sin 
is : * I have no mouth to defend myself, and no forehead to lift up my head ; ’ they 
confess and praise daily the unity of the Holy One (blessed be He I), in order that 
they may die with ^ one ’ [that is, in the act of repeating the well-known formula 
given Deut. vi. 4, which in the Hebrew closes with the word ^one’ ('echad’). 


On pp. 39-41 of his Schaclmatt. 
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B. Akiba u said to liaye died wbUe repeatiog tbejsfe words, in the midst of 
the most cruel torture (see Berachothf 616)],-- a representation [t«s. their death 
in that case is an image or representation] of the ani^ [which goes forth to its 
death] with a knife tested twelve times [in order to see that its edge has no 
notches], and with a knife which makes ^ ech&d * [that is, 12' and 1 are Id, which 
is the numerical value of the Hebrew letters which compose the numeral * echad ; ’ 
the typical believer meets the sword of death with calmness, and dies with the last 
word of the Jewish confession of faith upon his lips, and therefore such a death 
is likened to a sacrifice^* • 

AIThatever views may be held as to the mystic doctrine here taught 
in the Book of Sohar, not a word is spoken therein of any sacrifice of 
virgins.*® It is utterly in vain tlmt Prof. Rohling has attempted in 
his Pohmik to justify this interpretation of its terms. Some*of his 
remarks would lead us to surmise that Rohling is ignorant jof, or for- 
getful of, some of the peculiarities of Hebrew syntax.* But it is im- 
possible here to pursue the matter into its details. But in reading 
such publications one can scarcely help thinking of*the remarkable de- 
nunciation recorded in the Old Testament history, in which Micaiah 
the son of Imlah warned the king of Israel against the false prophets 
who encouraged that king to go to war against Syria and predict^ the 
success of the expedition ; ‘ Behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all these thy prophets ’(I Kings xxii.). That ‘lying 
spirit’ has in very deed entered into 'Dr. Justus’ and Professor 
Rohling. 

We cannpt within the limits *assfgned to this article refer to all 
the remarkable pamphlets whose titles we have given at its com- 
mencement. The two collections of testimonies acquitting the Jews 
of this foul and cruel charge are most important. The Berlin pam- 
phlet entitled Gkristliche Zeugnisse, and edited, we believe, by a 
Jewish scholar, Dr. M. Lazarus, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and the fuller | amphlet published in Vienna under 
the title Die Blutbcschvldigung gegen die Judeuy voii christlicher 
Seite beurtheilty are both most timely and valuable. The decrees of 
Innocent IV., Gregory X., Pius VI., and many other opinions of 
kings and others set forth in the second pamphlet, are mqst interest- 
ing. Most important is the solemn opinion given on the subject by 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Leipzig in 1714 nn 
answer to the inquiries of Friedrich August, King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, a monarch* most hostilely disposed to the Jewish 
people. Professor Rohling, in his Antworten, has had recourse to 
‘special pleading’ in attempting to meet the* charge of opposing 
Papal decrees. One is perfectly aware how inconsistent the Church 
• 

On some of the remarkable doctrines taught in the Book of Sohar I would call 
attention to a very able pamphlet entitled Au9%ilge mu dem Buohe Sohar mit 
de^dMkeT Uehenetzung (.Ste verbesserte Ansgabe. Berlin : Ph. G. L6w, 1867). Its 
author is the eminent Jewish Christian, Dr. J. H. Biesenthal, one of the highest 
authorities in Babbinical matters. 
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of JSt^mehBLB in her dealings in this matter, and how often she 
hftB the Jewish race^ But we cannot here enter 

into that question. We w<>uld, however, call special attention to 
the elaborate opinion of Professor Dr. Hermann L. Strack, of Berlin, 
in favour of the Jews (which is contaicLed in both pamphlets), in 
which he paints out the absurdity of the charge of using human blood 
as being utterly opposed to all .the directions .of the Mosaic law. 
He refers to the extreme care taken by the Jews' even in the Middle 
Ages to abstain &om anything with blood in it, and among other 
facts to the curious directions given with regard to the minute atoms 
of blood sometimes found in, eggs, \7hich were ordered to be carefully 
shunnecL by pious Jews, as well as to the directions given as to what 
to do when, in the act of eating, the gums might accidentally bleed. 
Professor Strack also points out that the accusations of this kind 
brought ags^nst tli^ Jews were originally preferred also against the 
Christians by their •pagan assailants. The opinions in these pamphlets 
of Professor Noldecke of Strasburg, Professor Merx of Heidelberg, Pro- 
fessor ^tade of Giessen, Professor Siegfried of Jena, all Hebrew 
scholars of the highest eminence, and men not likely to be influenced 
by any theological prepossessions on the subject, ought to be sufficient 
in the eyes of all rational men to clear the Jewish nation from this 
odioils charge. The theological faculties of Amsterdam and of Leyden 
have also given strong opinions in favour of the Jews. The only 
strange thing about the matter is that in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian]|[era the charge — which, like that of witchcraft, ought 
long since to have been thrown into the lumber-room of exploded 
opinions — should still be believed in by many persons, and that a 
Boman Catholic Professor in Prague and a Koman Catholic religious 
order in Paderborn in Westphalia should have lent all their influence 
and support to the circulation of so vile a calumny against the Jewish 
nation. 


Charles H. H. Wright. 
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In the year 1835 a project of a literary institute was under the con- 
sideration of Sir Robert Peel’s Grovemment, ihen tottering to its fall. 
The reasons which recommended it to their consideration, if valid 
then, can scarcely be regarded as less so now, and it may Hot be 
inopportune to take a review of them and see what they are worth. 
The project had its origin in a correspondence of an earlier date 
under another Government, when Lord Brougham, then Lord Chan- 
cellor, applied to Southey for his opinion and advice on the question 
by what means, or whether by any, the Government could give 
encouragement to literature. Southey had sent me a copy of the 
correspondence, and after the change of Government I showed it to 
Lord Aberdeen, and he to Sir R. Peel. They took up the subject, 
and I was asked to consider whether something could not Hae done 
in the direction to which Southey had pointed. 

I accordingly produced a scheme, founded partly upon one of 
which Southey’s letter had given a sketch, partly upon the model of 
the French Institute, and partly upon notions of my own. It was 
regarded with some favour. ‘ Lord Aberdeen,’ I wrote to a friend, 
‘thought it would be as likely to succeed as any other measure they 
might bring forward ; but (speaking the day after the division on 
the Speakership) he added, that he did not know what the measure 
was in which they were not likely to be defeated. However, he said, 
Feel would keep it by him in* case of the times affording an oppor- 
timity.’ 

The memorandum which follows is dated ^February, 1835; the 
Government lasted, I think, only till the April following ; and ail 
that Sir Robert gould do was to appropriate to literature the annual 
1,200Z. already on the Civil List for pensions to be granted by the 
Grown. I was asked to suggest the names of literary men to whom 
pensions should be offered. 
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Southey was, of course, the one who stood first; bat, oddly 
enough, a personal friend of his own in the Cabinet raised the 
question whether the grant.of a pension to him would not expose the 
Government to violent attaches in the House of Commons. On 
learning this 1 had recourse to Mr. Sjfriirg Sice, who assured me 
that not only he would not oppose such a grajQt, but he * would fight 
for it if it were against all the devils in the Dom-D^el caverns 
and he added that he could answer for his party in the House being 
with him. Sir Sobert Peel, being in constant expectation of the fall 
of his Government, reserved any announcement of the pension till 
its last days, and, in the n^antinra, wrote to Mr. Southey, to offer 
him a l^aronetcy, and to ask in what way he could assist him, and 
was answered in the admirable and touching letter now published 
in Southey's Life and Corre&pondcncej wherein he explains his 
pecuniary circumst^ces, and how utterly unbecoming it would be 
in him to accept the baronetcy, and adverting to the. shock he had 
sustained by the insanity of his wife, forebodes the loss of his own 
faculties, hitherto almost the sole support of his family, and intimates 
that a pension would be the only way of helping him; and that 
though, as he conceived, this way could not be thought of, under 
present circumstances, as a boon to himself individually, yet it might 
perhaps be practicable as part of a general plan for the encourage- 
ment of literature. 

The pension, however, had already been resolved vpon and the 
warrant signed. The amount was 300i. per annum. In the course 
of a year or two Southey’s forebodings came true ; a softening of the 
brain crept upon him; and in 1839 his decaying powers sank into 
total imbecility. From that time to his death in 1843 the pension 
afforded the family a chief means of support. 


Henry Taylor. 


Mtijfmrandum on the Means through which the Government might 
be enabled to promote the Interests 'of Science and Literature. 

Annexed to this paper there will be found — first, a copy of a letter 
addressed by Lord Chancellor Brougham in January, 1831, to Mr. 
Southey, asking his opinion in what way the interests of literature 
could be promoted by the Government ; and second, a copy nf Mr. 
Southey’s answer, dated February 1, 1831. 
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in the latter document the following passage occurs:— 

* 

When better times shall arrive (whoever may live to see them) it will be worthy 
the consideration of any Government whether the institution of an academy, with 
BalarieB for its members (in the nature of literary or lay benefices), might not be 
the means of retaining in its interests, as connected with their own, a certain num- 
ber of influential men of letterd who should hold those benefices, and a much greater 
number of aspiranta who Voi^d look to thcftn in their turn. A yearly grant of 
10,000/. would endow ten such appointments of 500/. each for thd elder class, 
twenty-five of 200/. for younger men ; these latter eligible of course, and prefer- 
ably, but not necessarily, to be elected to the liigher benefices as those fell vacant, 
and as they should have approved themselves. 

The good proposed by this, as a pcjitical measufe, is not that of retaining such 
persons to act as pamphleteers and journalists, hut that of preventing thelh from 
becoming such in hostility to the established order of things, and of giving men of 
letters, as a class, something to loolr for beyond the precarious gains of literature ; 
thereby inducing in them a desire to support the existing institutions of their 
country, on the stability of whicli their own welfare would depend. * 

• 

In a further passage of the same letter, Mr.* Southey, questioning 
apparently the probability of any such^ design being undertaken by 
the then Government, under the critical circumstances of the country 
at that time, proceeds as follows : — • 

I do not enter into any details of the proposed institution, for that would he* to 
think of fitting up a castle in the nir. Nor is it worth while to examine how far 
such an institution might ho perverted. Abuses there would be, as in the disposal 
of all ])referments^ civil, military, or ecclesiastical ; hut there would be a more 
ob^^ous check upon them, and when they occurred they would be less injurious in 
their consequences than they are in the State, the army and na^^y, or the Church. 

The object of the following paper is to supply some of the details 
which were thus pretermitted, and to canvass the objections to the 
scheme which Mr. Southey did not think it worth ^hile to examine 
more minutely in his letter to Lord Brougham. 

As a necessary introduction to the subject, I propose in the first 
place to make some remarks upon the injuries to which literature is 
exposed from the circumstances of the times acting updn literary 
men; and furthermore the injuries which are thrown back upon 
society, not only by the corruption of literature, but by the personal , 
perversion of the men through whom it is corrupted. It will then * 
be my object to show how the circumstances of the times, which have 
brought with them these evils, do nevertheless yield certain facilities 
for applying remedies to them, the general nature of which remedies 
I will endeavour to indicate. And lastly, taking in thefr full scope 
and magnitude, and without any attempt to extenuate tbem,Hhe 
difficulties incident lo the adoption of the remedial measures, I will 
endeavour to show that there are methods of meeting them, and to 
point out the methods which appear to be most eligible, not losing 
sight, under this head, of the effects in reference to the immediate 
interests of the existing Government. 

VoL. XIV.-^No. 81. 3F 
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First, then, of the evils accniing to literature from the present 
state of society ; a topic so familiar, that I shall only stop to indicate 
those particulars which fnore immediately suggest the necessity of 
' the remedies which I am afterwards to propose. 

The increase of wealth and the extension of education have been 
adverse in more ways than one to studious* reading and sound learn- 
ing. They have produced what may be not uhfitly called a reading 
populace — a multitude of readers, who, standing in point of taste 
and information midway between the learned and the illiterate 
classes, constitute the great body of customers for books. There has 
ensued upon them also ah increase of general activity throughout 
society, pervading not only the classes of men of business, but those 
which formerly supplied the men of leisure ; for the cultivation of 
the arts of society and the pursuit of success in that line have taken 
the chara6ter of ah active and engrossing career. With this universal 
increase of activity, there have arisen more social and gregarious 
modes of life and a greater frequentation of towns; insomuch that a 
life of rural or scholastic secj.usion has come to be a thing almost 
unknown to the gentry of England. Under these circumstances, 
whilst it may be kdmitted that a part of the prevailing activity goes 
tOr reading, both among men of business and men of pleasure, it is 
more material to observe that their reading is merely subsidiary to 
their other objects, and their knpwledge is not acquired for its own 
eake, and is acquired under the excitement of unquiet occupation 
in other ways. They are therefore light, discursive, and hasty 
readers. To the same sort of readers a large accession has accrued 
from,, another cause. In thia active and locomotive state of society, 
in which the objects and distractions of men are so much multiplied, 
leisure comes to be the portion of women. Education has spread 
amongst them as much as amongst men, whilst it is only in a 
limited and metropolitan class that a corresponding addition (that is, 
08 great an addition) has been made to their active pursuit of plea- 
sure ; and thus, of the reading populace, women may be believed to 
be the majority, and as they are almost always rapid readers, they 
will probably exceed the men still more in the quantity that they 
read than in the number of them that give themselves to reading 
and the time which they can devote to it. Moreover, what they 
read they will talk of, and of the subjects of their conversation men 
who wish to converse with them will find it inconvenient to be 
ignorant ; and in this way the reading of women has a very important 
influence over that of men. 

These circumstances I think mainly, and dbubtless many others 
collaterally, have brought the market for books to what it is at 
present. In the literary trade, as in every other, the surest way 
of making money is to get some advantage over competi^rfl in 
producing the sort of article of which the populace are the. purT- 
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chasers. This, therefore, is the object at whidh authors who write 
chiefly for money are incessantly aiming ; and #ren those who have 
the greatest talents*and worthiest aims must, if their circumstances 
be such as to make immediate gaina ifldispensable io them, employ 
the best part of their time in producing such writings as can be 
read idly and rapidly, at snatches of time, by .men of business, 
men of pleasure;, wofajen, and those •who are in search of facilities 
for conversing with women. The competitors for this custom are 
of course numerous, and as their literary (qualifications fit them 
equally for periodical writing and for the writing of ephemeral 
books, they combine both branches of literary business, and secure 
to their books a class-interest in works of periodical criticism* and 
in newspapers. 

Thus the gains of literature are chiefly enjoyed by this class of 
writers ; the patronage vested in journals, magaziif^s, and itewspapers, 
is placed in a great degree at their command, and they who enter 
upon literary life without any other means of livelihood find it abso- 
lutely necessary to* enroll themselves ip the corps of journalists quar- 
terly, monthly, weekly, or daily, and adopt this mode of writing at 
least as a subsidiary, if not as a principal, branch "of their business; 
and in this journalism lies the great operating cause of tlie debase- 
ment of literature and literary men in these latter times. There is 
not perliaps any other craft or lajvful occupation in life that is so 
essentially illiberal — so much calculated to injure the moral disposi- 
tions and debilitate the imderstanding. Men so employing them- 
selves can exercise under hardly any responsibility a greater power of 
inflicting pain and injury than can easily be possessed by any^oLher 
class of obscure and indigent men ; and they are beset by temptations 
to the abuse of this power, arising not only from.the love which be- 
longs to human nature of producing effect and sensation for its own 
sake, but from the necessity of giving relief to the inherent insignifi- 
cancy of the topics which they are called upon to treat. No one can 
look into the productions of this hand-to-mouth literature without 
seeing manifest signs of intellects broken up for unmeritorieus uses — 
talent without knowledge, or knowledge without wisdom — got up on 
the spur of the moment to be applied to some immediate purpose—* 
spent, not hoarded — and which, ^ not entering into any earnest and 
systematic design for self-improvement and the enlargement and 
cultivation of the mind, does in fact effect nothing for him who 
acquires it beyond the gratification of his vanity and -the addition 
which it brings to his pecuniary resources. 

The circumstances of the times, to which these evils are incident, ' 
have, however, evolved along with them some facilities for the adoption 
of remedial measures. The multiplication of readers, whilst del^sing 
the material of literature, has exalted the importance of it in public 
estimation. Even those who indulge in light reading and shrink 

3f2 
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from laborious study have, or think it for their credit to affect, a 
reverence for what id erudite and solid in literature. Perhaps also 
the accession of power to< the people has led to the same result, be* 
cause it tends to exalt the importance of any object which is regarded 
as national. Whether owing to these or any other causes, I believe 
that it is sufficiently apparent to those who are acquainted with the 
temper of the House of Commons, that nothing^ 4s received with more 
general approbation by that body than any reasonable measure which 
has in view the advandement of science and the arts or of literature. 
The universal acclamation with which the mention of Mr. Dalton^ 
pension was attended in a lecent Session of Parliament, and the ease 
with 'which the vote for the purchase of the two Correggios was car- 
ried, may be adduced as striking proofs of this disposition on the part 
of the House of Commons. It may be believed, therefore, that no 
serious difficulty would be met with in obtaining the consent of Par- 
liament to a grant of money in aid of science and letters, if the 
Government should find that a plan of appropriation could be devised 
which would present a fair and ^reasonable prospect of really accom- 
plishing the objects in view. 

Mr. Southey’s outline of a Pensioned Academy appears to have 
something not unlike a precedent in the French Institute. That 
establishment consists of four Academies, the members and secre- 
taries of which are pensioned by the State: 1st. An Academy of 
Physical and Mathematical Science. 2nd. An Academy of Moral 
and Political Science. 3rd. The ‘Academic rran 9 ai 8 e,’ which is 
devoted to general literature. 4th. The ‘ Academic des Inscriptions,’ 
which^ is classical and antiquarian.* These bodies are self-elected, 
a vacancy in any of them being filled up as soon as it occurs, by 
a vote of the mejority of the members of that Academy. The 
design of the Institute at its first foundation by Louis XIII. was to 
collect together the most eminent men of each branch for purposes 
of mutual intercourse and co-operation in the promotion of their re- 
spective sciences. They granted prizes for publications which they 
deemed worthy of that encouragement, and when any discovery in 
science was submitted to them they appointed a committee, which 
drew up and published a report upon it. The general opinion seems 
to be that the 1st and 2nd of the Academies — those for physical and 
mathematical, and for moral and political science — have worked well, 
though of the second there has not been so satisfactoiy an experience 
as of the first, in latter times ; for it was abolished (for obvious 
reasons) by Buonaparte, and has only recently been restored. As 
to the Academies for general literature and antiquities, their opera- 

^ In the French Budget of 1833 the total expense is stated to he 425,000 fr., 
viz. I)6penses communes aux quatre Academies, 40,000 fr. ; Acad4mie Fran 9 aifle, 
81,000 fr. ; Academic des Inscriptions, 98,000 fr. ; AcadiJmie des Sciences, 124,000 
fr* *, Acad4mie des Beaux-Arts, 82,000 fr. 
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tions are said to have been a good deal disturbed hj factions di- 
visions amongst themselves ; but the publications of the Academic 
des Inscriptions have certainly obtained .a very high reputation, 
and have contributed most efficiently* to the materials of ancient 
history. 

If an institution similar in every particular to t^ were now to be 
founded in this it might assist in the promotion of the same 

objects which have been aimed at and partially accothplished by its 
prototype ; but those objects have been attempted in ^ similar man- 
ner and with some success by some of our scientific and literary insti- 
tutions already in existence, and the objects which seem now to be 
most essential are not precisely the same, and do not seenw iX) be 
attainable by means of an establishment similar in all respects to the 
French Institute. For whilst that Institute had in tdew the asso- 
ciation for literary and scientific purposes of men^ already .of the first 
eminence, the great want of society at this day Would seem to be 
some establishment which should rescue from what may be called 
literary degradation men who would have a fair chance to be eminent 
if they were not indigent, and if the state of the market did* not 
compel indigent men to misemploy their talents. • At present and in 
this country, when men have once attained great eminence, the diffi- 
culties of their career are over for the most part, and they are £o a 
considerable extent sure of their encouragement and their reward. It 
would doubtless be desirable that such*men should enjoy still greater 
advantages than they do, and that after their reputation is established 
they should be enabled to write without reference to the market, and 
in the decline of life to remit their labours ; and the difficulty of con- 
ferring these advantages could hardly perhaps be very great, because 
the claims of such men would be readily acknowledged by the public. 
But the case of men whose reputation is not so far matured, or whose 
peculiar pursuit and vocation in literature, although high and worthy, 
excludes them from a popular reputation, appears at once to be of 
more urgent importance and to be met by considerations of more 
serious difficulty. . 

The great desideratum is, of course, some scheme of selection which 
shall afford, and shall also be publicly acknowledged to afford, an 
adequate security that the choice of pensioners shall fall upon the men 
whose labours may most fairly be expected to yield fruits of real public 
importance. The difficulty of devising such a security, though doubt- 
less of no small magnitude, appears, however, fo haye been much 
diminished by the changes which have taken place in society in the 
last few years. Pablic opinion has acquired a degree of influence 
in matters of patronage which has not only brought about a much 
purer administration of it, but has also perhaps done something 
to inspire more confidence on the part of the public in the due 
disposal of it where nothing is known to the contrary. It seems to 
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be generally acknowledged also that, whatever individual abuses 
may occur from time to time, the Crown is in these times of all 
patrons the least generally corrupt, because the Grovemment has 
now a deeper interest than any other party can have in making good 
appointments. 

Still the difficulties are sufficiently apparent to suggest the ex- 
pediency of proceeding tentatively in the first instance, and devising 
an institution which, being of no great magnitude in itself, would, if 
unsuccessful, involve no very formidable evils of failure ; but which if 
the experiment should succeed, might, as embodying a principle, prove 
the punctum saliena of a more extensive system. 

With this view, and having regard to the objects and considera- 
tions which have been previously adverted to, the following basis of 
a British Institute is submitted. 

1. I should propose that the Institute should imitate that of 
France, in being divided into four academies ; one for physical 
and mathematical scieface, a second for moral and political, a third 
for general literature, and a fourth for classical and antiquarian 
learhing. 

2. I would propose that each academy should consist of a number 
of members not exceeding eight, one of whom should be termed 
its president, and of a number of honorary members not exceeding 
four. 

3. That each of the eight members being (and for so long as he 
should be) under the age of thirty years, should enjoy a pension of 
200Z. ; and that each member being (or so soon as he should come to 
be) older, should enjoy a pension of 500^. ; and that in the case of the 
president the pension should be 800i. 

4. That the honorary members should be upon the same footing 
with the others, except only in the particulars of not receiving pen- 
sions, and not being liable to be called upon for the services hereinafter 
described. 

5. That it shall be incumbent upon any one of the academies to 
devolve upon any one of its members not being honorary, or upon any 
one of its honorary members volunteering such service (the particular 
member to be appointed in each case by a vote of the majority), the 
duty of reporting upon any question connected with the advance- 
ment of literature and science and tKe education of the people which 
shall be referred to it for that purpose by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

6. That all questions brought before any of the academies shall be 
determined by the votes of the majority of the members of such 
academy, and that when the numbers shall be equally divided the 
president shall have a casting vote. 

7. That the tenure of an academician, whether a member or a 
president, shall be during good behaviour ; and a forfeiture of such 
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teniire sh^l be adjudged by his Majesty through the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, upon an address signed by not less 
than three-fourths of the members of the Institute, or four academies 
collectively. . ^ * 

6. That the mode of instituting the academies at first, and of 
filling up vacancies afterwards, shall be as follows : — All the members 
to be appointed by. the Crown on the first institution. When the 
first vacancy shall ocfcitr in any academy, three candidates shall be 
presented to the Crown by that academy of whom the Crown shall 
select one to fill the vacancy. When the second vacancy shall occur, 
three members shall be presented, to the academy by the Crown, of 
whom the academy shall select one to filf the vacancy ; and so of all 
succeeding vacancies, the Crown presenting to the academy*and the 
academy to the Crown alternately. But the presidents, shall be always 
chosen by the Crown out of the eight members. 

9. That thj following shall be the necessary qualificatJbns of a can- 
didate : (1) To have already made himself knc^wn by some one or more 
valuable discovery or solid work in that province of science or litera- 
ture wherein the academical vacancy in question has occurred.. (2) 
Not to be the editor of any species of journal, unless purely scientific. 
(3) Not to be in clerical orders. 

10. That the Institute, in respect of matters affecting the acade- 
mies collectively, and each academy in respect of matters afiFecting its 
own members, shall have power by*a n^ajority of votes to make rules and 
regulations, which shall be reported by the president of the academy 
in the latter case, and by the senior of the four presidents in the 
former case, to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
if his Majesty’s disapproval shall be by him signified, the rul^shall be 
of no effect. 

These ten proposals, forming the projected basis of the Institution, 
I proceed to vindicate, seriatim. 

1. As to the four academical compartments upon the French 
model. The respective provinces of knowledge might possibly be 
better separated and defined ; but there is a convenience in exhibiting 
as much analogy to a successful and celebrated precedent as shall be 
compatible with the essential objects to be accomplished ; and I do 
not perceive that any such improvements could be made inAhe 
proposed definitions as would compensate for the sacrifice of the 
precedent. 

2. As to the numbers. The dimensions of the Institution might 
be dilated or contracted at will, as means should be* found available, 
or as experience^ should dictate. I am of opinion that eight is the 
number in which men can most ejafectually combine for purposes of 
deliberating and acting. This conclusion I came to some years ago, 
after inquiry from men who had had experience of colonial councils 
variously constituted in point of number, and I have seen no reason 
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to^depart from it since. I have therefore proposed that the academies 
should consist of a number rvot exoeedmg eight salaried members. 
With the four hononiry members the total maximum numbers 
of the academies would be twelve; but even if the appointments 
were to be filled up to their maximiim number, out of twelve 
members there would generally be three or four who would not 
attend the meetings. 1 have proposed that the honorary members 
should be to the salaried as four to eight, *on the assumption that 
aflSuent writers of the intended calibre are to others in about that 
proportion, and that pensions should not be thrown away upon the 
affluent. 

3. I have adopted Mr.^ Southey’s v3Uggestion of two degrees of 
pension— 200i. and 5001 . ; and I have proposed that the distinction 
between them should be that of age alone, and not of merit ; because 
distinctions of the latter kind would occasion jealousies and factions. 
The two rates of pension may be considered — the one as a humble 
competency for a singlfi man, the other as the same sort of com- 
petency for a married man with an average family. It is also to be 
bom^ in mind as an additional reason for the two rates, that the same 
pension would be a very different boon to men of different ages, and 
consequently with different expectancies of life. The 800i. for the 
president is intended as a fitting reward and distinction for a man 
who is at the head of his branch of science or literature ; and it is 
considered that the objection of jealousy will hardly apply to these 
single appointments, because there is almost always one* man in each 
branch who is admitted to be unrivalled, and even if there were a 
question between two or more, it might be adjusted without offence 
by reference to comparative need. 

4. The honorary members are invested with the powers and 
exempted from the liabilities of the others, because on the one hand 
it is not fitting that affluence should exclude men of literary eminence 
from their share in such of the academical functions as they may 
desire to exercise, and on the other hand they could not be expected 
to assume the same obligations without possessing or wanting the 
same recompense. 

5. In assigning to the Institute such functions and duties con- 
nected with the advancement of science and literature and of educa- 
tion as the Secretary of State for the Home Department shall 
prescribe, I have hoped that the establishment might be made in 
some respects to supply a capital defect in our scheme of government 
— the want, namely, of a Minister of Public Instruction.^ In the 
absence of any such Minister, the duties would seem to appertain to 
the Home Secretary ; but as his establishment is not calculated to 

* I have said that the reasons for founding a literary institute, if valid in 1836, 
can scarcely be regarded as less so now. But, of course, the want of a Minister of 
Public Instruction is no longer what it was. 
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assisti him in the execution of them, it would seem likely to become 
in a very short time (as the educational question rises to the pitch of 
importance in pqblic estimation which .it must now veiy speedily 
attain) almost indispensable that son^ means should be devised for 
rendering the executive government competent to deal with it. 
The hope might be jiot perhaps unreasonable that the projected 
establishment^ could be made a serviceable instrument to this end. 
It might also assist the Government in setting on foot such literary 
works of national importance as Mr. Southey hais adverted to ; 
those, namely, ‘ which can onlj^ be performed by co-operative labour, 
and will never be undertaken by that spirit of trade which at 
present preponderates in literature.’ I am aware that of th® great 
variety of business which might be transacted with advantage in 
the oflSce of a Minister of Public Instruction, if such a Minister 
existed, much would be of a kind for which* these academies or 
boards would pot be available. A sense of subordination and depend- 
ence, tenures at will, graduation of rank and emolument, prospect of 
promotion, are, I am aware, essential to the efficient transaction of 
public business in many of its kinds. But in the higher kindS they 
are not altogether so. Publicity and good jjepute supply their 
place to some extent, and if the reports of the academies were 
published in a journal of their transactions these motives would be 
brought into play. Add to wliich, that amongst literary and scientific 
men some disinterested zeal for the promotion of letters and science 
might be safely calculated upon. I have proposed that the tasks 
imposed by the Government should be devolved upon members 
selected by the academies for the performance of them ; but it is not 
a part of the design that the performance of the task should bh imder 
the supervision of, or subject to adoption or rejection by, the academy. 
Such a manner of proceeding would too much comminute the 
responsibility and credit attaching to the performance, and would 
also interfere with the self-dependent unity of purpose which enters 
BO largely into efficiency in the execution of any task which has a 
practical object in view. The academician upon whom the task 
devolved would report directly to the Secretary of State therefore, 
and the Secretary of State would take his report for what it was 
worth intrinsically — not of course omitting to take into account such 
extrinsic sanction as might b6 deemed to accrue to it from the 
authority of his individual name, or of his appointment to the task 
by his co-academicians. 

6 and 7. The sixth and seventh particulars of the project, respect- 
ing determination., of questions by majority of votes and tenure and 
forfeiture of appointments, seem to require but little further exposi- 
tion. As the forfeiture is to be only through ill behaviour, and as 
that can be judged of as well by the members of the Institute at 
large as by those of the particular academy to which the mis- 
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sdea^esmant may belong, he is to have the advantage of being judged 
by the larger body, which will be less accessible to personal 
prejudice. • • 

8. The methods of institutien tod subsequent election to Vacancies 
present the most important and difficult questions. In the first 
institution the Grown is clearly the only patron that could be trusted, 
as being at once more aloof from ^personal partiaUties than any other 
patron or body 6f patrons that could be found, and more interested in 
the success and reputation of the measure. Impartiality would be 
so clearly the interest of the Grovernment in originating the establish- 
ment, that I hardly think they wbuld incur much suspicion of the 
contraty# But they would be beset by great difficulties of selec- 
tion, and, however impartial themselves, they cannot be expected 
to meet with altogether impartial advisers, or to possess within them- 
selves all the information which would be requisite to govern their 
choice. • • 

Under these circumstances, the most cautious plan of proceeding 
would be, perhaps, to set the Institute on foot avowedly as an experi- 
ment| and to constitute at first only a skeleton or framework, partially 
filled up. The eminent men who have already received pensions on 
the ground of literary or scientific merit might be first enrolled, and 
to them might be added such appointments as the Grovernment could 
feel secure in making ; and Parliament might be applied to in the 
first instance for only such a Sum* as would suffice ta endow these 
appointments, leaving a future application to be justified by at least 
an incipient experience. Perhaps it might be a popular way of 
applying for the money, to propose that the pensions now enjoyed as 
compensations for abolished sinecures or other pensions considered to 
have had an illegitimate origin, and which are not, under the present 
law, renewable, should, as they fell in, be appropriated to the endow- 
ment of the proposed academies, until the proposed number of 
pensioned academicians should be filled up. 

So soon as the establishment should have been matured, the 
mixed syst^im of election to vacancies would take effect — that is, the 
alternate presentation by the academy to the Crown, and by the 
Grown to the academy, of three candidates, from whom to choose one. 
The vindication of this system is, that were the Crown to choose 
absolutely, it would not possess the Knowledge requisite to make the 
best choice, and were the absolute choice to be in the academy, that 
body would not possess the requisite freedom from personal considera- 
tions ; whereas the Government and the academies would have 
impartiality and knowledge between them, and the mixed system 
would combine their advantages. The Government would check any 
obvious or flagrant partiality on the part of the academy when the 
presentation should be made by that body ; for, being compelled to 
name three candidates, they could scarcely make them all ineligible ; 
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and when the presentation should be made by the Grown, the Grovem- 
ment would probably profit by preyions academioal presentations, as 
pointing out the .parties who had been most frequently pronounced 
eligible by the academy on oocasions when no partiality had been 
suspected. It is proposed that the presidents should always be 
chosen by the Crown,. because, as they are to be the most eminent 
men in their hind, '.impartiality, rather than knowledge, is w^tingto 
fix upon them. If there should happen to be more than one pre- 
eminent man, so that a doubt could arise as^:o the choice to be made, 
the Government would still be the best party to adjust the balance. 
If it were left to the academical* body,# two parties would be created 
about it, and the result would probably be a compromise in, favour of 
inoffensive mediocrity, rejecting both the eligible men, that neither 
might be postponed to tlie other. 

9. Directly connected with the system of election is the qualifi- 
cation of candidates. It seems absolutely necessary that no person 
should be considered eligible who has not -vmtten at least one solid 
book, or made sCt least one notable discovery in science. For -without 
such open and producible. manifestation of merit, the selection would 
be (however judicious and pure) too arbitrary to inspire confidence in 
its being properly made. The disqualification from being the editor 
of a journal is founded upon that view of the tendency of the* times 
to pay fugitive and to starve solid literature, which has been already 
represented, as the great evil whici it is hoped that the proposed 
Institute would correct. To put forward this exclusion expressly as a 
part of the theory of the Institute, might provoke hostility from the 
newspaper press ; but if the Government were to be guided by this 
principle in its choice of candidates, the academies would 'probably 
respond to’ it, and the exclusion might be ultimately established by a 
by-law of the Institute. The disqualification of clerical orders is 
merely founded upon a consideration of the great facilities which the 
Church possesses of rewarding clergymen by appointments which 
would afford them a sufficiency of' literary leisure, independently 
of any assistance from the State. Should the Chprch be de- 
prived of these facilities, the rule would, of course, require to be 
reconsidered. 

10. The power to make rules and regulations subject to approval 
by the Secretary of State is meant to avoid the necessity of building 
up the details of the edifice, and thus raising too many topics for 
discussion when its establishment ie first proposed. 

Much, doubtless, might be added to this exposition of a scheme 
for a British Institute, were it not desirable for the purposes of the 
present paper to keep within the compass of half an hour’s reading. 
Perhaps, however, I may permit myself, without exceeding the limits 
which the occasion imposes, to advert* to some general, consideraticms, 
connected chiefly with the practicability of this or some similar 
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sofaeme, 'which did not fall properly under any of the specific heads 
into which my exposition has been divided. 

Upon a review, then, of the possibility of evils or abuses attending 
the scheme, the various opinions which would be vociferously ex- 
pressed on a matter which all men who could write or speak would 
find to be fruitful in topics, and finally, the cavils and suspicions 
which it might be made the object of by poUtiical antagonists, the 
conclusion to which I come is, that the difficulties of the attempt 
will be [and ought to be considered to preponderate, unless it be 
deemed reasonable to expect from it benefits to society the hope and 
contemplation of which would inspire an ardent zeal for the object, 
and evfcnj it must be added, a spirit of enterprise. 

But the spirit in which such an experiment should be undertaken 
might be, though enterprising, not the less circumspect. At the 
opening of the sessioa the Government itself will be an experiment, 
and will not therefore consider that to be the moment for adopting 
any questionable proceedings which it may be possible to postpone. 
They will not therefore take any step in the matter which would 
bring it to a parliamentary issue before their own position in the 
House of Commons shall be ascertained. But even with a view to 
the immediate interests of Government, I hardly think that it could 
be too early understood and believed that their intention was ear- 
nestly directed to the promotion of literature and science. This 
might be given to be understood' without disclosing any specific pro- 
ject so distinctly or authentically as to make it a point of attack, or 
an available theme for discussion by a party. 

With this view, and with a further view also, that of gaining 
influential adherents to the project, or at least of sounding the spirit 
in which it would be Ukely to be received, a synopsis of it might be 
confidentially referred to a few of the most distinguished and discreet 
of our men of letters for their opinions. The result to be expected 
is, that although the project itself would not transpire, the fact that 
some project was under consideration would come to be known ; and 
at the same ^ime the Government would be enabled to estimate the 
degree of support which they might fairly expect for the experiment 
from men of letters, and the weight of the authority and sanction 
which they would be enabled to adduce in favour of it, if they should 
see reason to propound it publicly. 

By this preliminary reference, or the partial publicity which 
would ensue, I jim ilot aware that any material difficulty or risk 
would be encountered. The aspect of the scheme whilst vaguely 
presented, has much in it that is popular and plausible. It is when 
it becomes specific that it may seem upon a close examination to be 
vulnerable. My own persuasion is, that upon a still closer examina- 
tion it would .be found in a House of Commons reasonably well 
affected to the Government to be more than defensible. 
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Some further preliminary communications, and perhaps even some 
modifications of the measure, might be expedient with a view to 
conciliate the Boyal Society and other Ipng-established literary and 
scientific bodies, and to obviate’ any jealousy on their part. I 
abstain, however, for brevity’s sake from including in the present 
paper a discussion of .the means by which these objects might be 
obtained. * 

Tebruary 1836. 


Copy of a Letter from Lord^Broiigliam to Robert Southey^ Esquire. 

• * 

Althorp: January 1831. 

Dear Sir, — I was prevented by various interruptions from writing 
to you while I was at Brougham upon a subject \^hich greatly 
interests me, and I therefore seize the earliest opportunity of bring- 
ing it before you. • 

The Government of this country has long been exposed^ I fear 
justly, to the charge of neglecting* science and letters. I feel it an 
impossible thing for me, whose life has been ^lore or less passed in 
these pursuits, to allow this stain to rest upon any Administration 
with which I am connected, and therefore that it is my duty,*as far 
as in me lies, to turn the attention of the present Government to the 
best means pf encouraging scienfific*and literary pursuits. 

With this view I have applied to the two men at the head of the 
physical and mathematical sciences, in my opinion, and I cannot 
look into the department of literature without being met by your 
name. I may probably apply in like manner to one or tWo more 
men distinguished in the same field, but I have not as yet selected 
any such. 

My wish is to have the benefit of your unreserved opinion upon 
the questions — 

1st. Whether or not letters will gain by the more avowed and 
active encouragement of the Government ? 

2nd. In what way that encouragement can the most safely and 
beneficially be given to them ?. • 

Under the first head is to be considered, no doubt, the chance of 
doing harm, as well as the ptospect of doing good. Thus it seems 
obvious that there is one danger to be guarded against — the undue 
influence of Government, capable cf being perverted to political and 
party purposes ; this includes the risk of jobs for unworthy persons, 
and the exclusion of men of merit. The applause of the public, it 
may be said, is a safe but an unbiassed reward of merit, not to be 
easily, at least not permanently, perverted to wrong ends. I throw 
out this as one consideration, showing that the case is not so clear of 
doubt as it at first may seem to be. 
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t^e second head several things present themselves for con- 
sideration. If the risk of abuse were not great, it is plain that 
pecuniary assistance would be the most desirable means of helping 
genius, because many a man of genius is forced out of the path of 
original inquiiy and of refined taste by tfie necessities of his situa- 
tion, and is obliged to spend his time and exhaust his talents on 
labour little better than mechanical. But the, difficulties of arrang- 
ing such aid systematically are so great, the risk of abuse so immi- 
nent, that I question if more can be done in this way than lending 
occasional assistance. The encouragement of societies has been 
already tried, not perhaps in the best way ; but still a good deal has 
been thus attempted. These are susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. A judicious foundation of prizes is another mode de- 
serving consideration. The distribution of honours has been partially 
tried, and many have* proposed a more regular admission of men of 
science and letters tb rank, confined to their own lives in cases where 
hereditary honours might be burdensome to their families. 

An order of merit has been proposed by some ; but as all novelties 
in such a matter (of opinion and public feeling) are to be shunned, 
one of the existing orders of knighthood, as the Guelphic, has been 
by others suggested as free from this objection. 

I throw out these things more for the purpose of bringing your 
mind to the details of the question than with the view of exhausting 
the subject. ' 

It will afford me great satisfaction to be favoured with your 
opinion upon the question as fully as your leisure will permit. I 
shall of course keep it entirely to myself. 

It may very possibly turn out that after all nothing material can 
be accomplished. But at any rate I cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass without trying all means of accomplishing an object so desirable ; 
and my anxiety on this score must plead my excuse for troubling 
you with so long a letter. 

I am, &c. 

c Bhougham. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Soutliey to Lord Brougham. 

Keswick: February 1, 1831. 

My Lord, — The letter which your Lordship did me the honour 
of addressing to me at this place, found me at Grediton in the 
middle of the last month, on a circuitous course homeward. It was 
not likely that deliberation would lead me to alter the notions which 
I have long entertained upon the subject that has in this most 
unexpected manner been brought before me, but I should have 
deemed it disrespectful to have answered such a communication 
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without allowing Bome days to intervene* The distance between 
Devonshire and Cumberland — a visit upon the way to my native 
city, which 1 had not seen for twenty years — and the engagements 
arising upon one’s return home a{ter«an absence of unusual length, 
will explain, and I trust eicuse, the subsequent delay. 

Your first question is — Whether letters would gain by the more 
avowed and aptiv€f*encouragement.of the Government ? 

There are literary works of national importance* which can only 
be performed by co-operative labour, and will never be undertaken 
by that spirit of trade which at present preponderates in literature. 
The formation of an English Etymological Dictionary is one of 
those works ; others might t)e mentioned ; and in this way;literature 
might gain much by receiving national encouragement, bjit Govern- 
ment would gain a great deal more by bestowing it; Eevolutionary 
governments understand this : I should be glad if I .could believe 
that our legitimate one would learn it before it is too late. 

1 am addressing one who is a statestnan as well as a man of 
letters, and who is well aware that the time is come in which 
Governments can no more stand without pens to support thein than 
without bayonets. They must soon know, if they do not already 
know it, that the volunteers as well as the mercenaries of both 
professions who are not enlisted in their service, will enlist "them- 
selves against it ; and I am afraid they have a better hold upon the 
soldier than upon the penman* bedause the former has in the spirit 
of his profession, and in the sense of military honour, something 
which not unfrequently supplies the want of any higher principle, 
and I know not that any substitute is to be found among the 
gentlemen of the press. * 

But neediness, my Lord, makes men dangerous members of 
society, quite as often as affluence makes them worthless ones. I am 
of opinion that many persons who become bad subjects because they 
are necessitous — because ‘the world is not their friend, nor the 
world’s law’ — might be kept virtuous (or at least withheld from 
mischief) by being made happy, by early encouragement, by holding 
out to them a reasonable hope of obtaining in good time an honour- 
able station and a competent income, as the reward of litwary 
pursuits when followed with ability and diligence, and recommended 
by good conduct. * 

My Lord, you are now on the Conservative side. Minor difier- 
ences of opinion are infinitely insignificant at tins time, when in 
truth there are but two parties in this kingdom — the Bevolutionists 
and the Loyalists — those who would destroy the kingdom and those 
who would defend it. I can have no predilections for the present 
Administration ; they have raised the devil who is now raging through 
the land, but in their present position it is their business to lay him 
if they can, and so far as their measures may be directed to that endy 
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I heartily say G-od speed them! If schemes like yours for the 
encouragement of letters have never entered into their wishes, there 
can be no place for them at present in their intentions. Govern- 
ment can have no leisure now lor attending to anything but its own 
and our preservation, and the time seems not far distant when the 
cares of war and expenditure will come upon* them with their all- 
engrossing importance. But when better tii|ie?r"shall arrive (who- 
ever may live to see them) it will be worthy the consideration of any 
Government whether the institution of an Academy, with salaries for 
its members (in the nature of literary or lay benefices), might not be 
the means of retaining in its interests, as connected with their own, 
a certain number of influential men of letters who should hold those 
benefices, and a much greater number of aspirants who would look to 
them in their turn. A yearly grant of 10,000^. would endow ten 
such appointments of 500L for the elder class, and twenty-five of 
200i. for younger mCn — these latter eligible of course, aud preferably, 
but not necessarily, to be elected to the higher benefices as those fell 
vacant, and as they should have approved themselves.' 

The good proposed by this as a political measure is not that of 
retaining such personc to act as pamphleteers and journalists, but that 
of preventing them from becoming such in hostility to the established 
order of things, and of giving men of letters, as a class, something to 
look for beyond the precarious gains of literature, thereby inducing 
in them a desire to support the existing institutions of thoir country, 
on the stability of which their own welfare would depend. 

Your Lordship’s second question — In which way the encourage- 
ment of Government could most safely and beneficially be given — is, 
in the m^lin, answered by what has teen said upon the first. I do 
not enter into any details of the proposed Institution, for that would 
be to think of fitting up a castle in the air. Nor is it worth while 
to examine how far such an Institution might be perverted. Abuses 
there would be, as in the disposal of all preferments, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical ; but there would be a more obvious check upon 
them, and wl^en they occurred they would be less injurious in their 
consequences than they are In the State, the Army and Navy, or the 
Church. 

With regard to prizes, methinks they are better left to schools 
and colleges. Honours are worth something to scientific men, 
because they are conferred upon such men in other countries. At 
home there are pjecedents for them in Newton and Davy, and the 
physicians and surgeons have them. In my judgment men of letters 
are tetter without them, unless they are rich enough 'to bequeath to 
their family a good estate With the bloody hand, and sufficiently 
men of the world to 'think such distinctions appropriate. For 
myself, if we had a Guelphic order, I should choose to remain a 
Ghibelline. 
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I have written thus fully and firanklyy not deeming that your 
prc^osal is likely to be matured and Wried into effect, but in the 
spirit of goodwill, and as addressing one by whom there is no danger 
that I can be misimderstood. One thing alone i ask from the 
Legislature, and in the name of justice, that the injurious law of 
copyright should be repealed, and that the family of an author 
should not be depriVSed of their just»and natural rights in his works 
when his permanent reputation is established. This t ask with the 
earnestness of a man who is conscious that* he has* laboured for 
posterity. 

I cemain, &c. 

Robekt SorvBGBr. 
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GREAT CI27ES AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


L 

Thb census of 1881 has shown Englishmen that they are rapidly 
becoming<-a population of town-dwellers, and to a large extent inhabit- 
ants of one great city. Every seventh Briton is a cockney by residence, 
and only one in three lives in the country, or in country towns and 
vilUges with a population of less than 3,000. Out of a total popula- 
tion in England and Wales of 25,968,000, 17,285,000 live in towns, 
and 8,683,000 in the country. These latter figures are within 
200,000 of the entire population of England and Wales at the 
beginning of this century. Speaking broadly, we may say that a city 
equal in population to ‘ Greater London ’ is annually planted on our 
shores ; for the increase of population is 3,250,000 souls per annum, 
and this increase is almost entirely confined to our large towns. Do 
not these figures furnish matter for serious reflection ? What is to be 
the end of this continually increasing aggregation of human beings 
within certain already over-populated disiaficts in these islands ? If the 
actual rate of increase and present economic conditions of life should 
continue, the population of England and Wales will have doubled 
itself in the year 1936, and 50,000,000 human beings will be massed 
within the streets and lanes of some twenty overgrown cities, at the 
head of which will stand a Babylon of which the world has never dreamL 
StatHticians inform us, and experience teaches us, that, other 
things being equal, the rate of mortality is in direct proportion to the 
; density of population, or, in other words, the nearer people live , to each 
other, the shorter are their lives. If this axiom be true— and I would 
refer any who may doubt it to the elaborate statistics on the subject 
drawn up by Dr. Farr, and to be found in the Supplement to the 
thirty-fifth AnnuiJ Eeport of the Eegistrar-General for 1875 — ^what 
might we reasonably suppose would be the average length of life of 
the inhabi^ts of these islands, and what their physical condition, in 
the same year of 1936, if between this and then no serious attempts 
were made to counteract the natural fatal effects on human life of 
density of population ? Happily society is awakening to the necessity 
of bestirring itself in matters of public health and sanitation. In 
towns it is felt that the question is one of self-preservation. Th^e 
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is a feding abroad, entertained at present by a minority (a minority, 
however, which is rapidly growing, and which promises shortly 
to become a majority) that questions of health an(J sanitation are 
of more consequence than ^questions *of local politics ; and, alas ! 
that it should have to be confessed, there are some who might be 
disposed to add — than questions of changes of Ministry or of ‘ haute 
politique.’ This gr&wing public c?pinion has already made itself 
felt. It is apparent in the frequent interpellations on matters 
of public health addressed to members of the Government in both 
Houses of Parliament; in the increased readiness of Government 
to legislate on the subject: .witness thd Factory, Public Health, 
Vaccination, and other Acts which have been passed with a*view to 
improve the health of the governed ; it may be seen in the quickened 
action of Town Corporations and Vestries (tliough here there is still 
much to be desired) when questions of sanitation* are brotight before 
them. The prefss — the most sensitive barometer of £he general feeling 
— acknowledges the increased importance attached by a portion of the 
public to such questions by the readijjiess with which its columns, are 
thrown open to the discussion of subjects relating to hygiene. The 
periodicals of the day are not less ready tlian the ‘daily press to per- 
mit questions bearing on the health of the people to be brought^ to 
the notice of their readers. Numerous are the societies and privatd 
bodies which have arisen within the last few years for the purpose of 
acting as vigilance committees in the interest of the public health. 
Sanitary associations of all kinds have sprung up in the metropolis 
and our large towns, and it is pleasant to feel that their labours have 
not been in vain. Had Government, local bodies, and people ^made 
no efforts to provide some antidote to the poison of density of popu- 
lation, the last decennial periods would have witnessed a lamentable 
increase in the death-rate of our large towns ; but, in fact, the reverse 
has been the case. 

According to the Eegistrar-General, in the last three decenniads 
up to 1870, the mortality was at the annual rate per 1000 of 22*36 
in 1841-60, 22-24 in 1851-60, and 22-51 in 1861-70, whilst between 
1871-7 the mortality was at the rate of 21-64, or -87 per 1000 less 
than in the ten years last quoted. Thus,’ he adds, ‘ we may hope tha£ 
there is a reduced mortality in^ the last seven years, and that thus 
about 20,000 lives are saved annually.’ This fact is encouraging. It 
is to be hoped that we may learn our lesson aright, and not flatter 
ourselves that experience has proved the statisticians to be in error, 
and that in reality there are no dangers to be apprehended from 
density of populatidn. The true moral, and it is an encouraging one, 
to be drawn from these facts is, that man has been gifted with 
intelligence, which, if he uses aright, will enable him to live in health 
and happiness under copditions of life adverse to his existence. 
There is no reason why cities should not be made perfectly healthy 

3 02 
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tod pleasant places of residence, and in time they probably will be ; 
but before that time arrives we shall have discovered that such a 
happy result cannot be obtained by chance, nor, indeed, without a 
liberal though enlightened elpenditure of public money. 

As long as cities were of moderate size and the mass of the in- 
habitants of these islands dwelt in country districts or small towns, 
sanitary matters might without much appreciable«waste of life be 
left to take care of themselves, or be placed in the hands of Vestry- 
men, Town dounoils dr Corporations ; but when the time arrives (and 
it is rapidly approaching) that only a small minority of the popula- 
tion shall be residents iii the country, it will become necessary to 
loolc ihore closely after these matters ; and when public opinion has 
been thoroughly aroused to the primary importance of the national 
health question, it will demand the enactment of stringent laws 
making uf ban authorities responsible, under heavy penalties, for the 
sanitary condition of the towns and cities under their charge. A 
Minister of Health, with a seat in the Cabinet, and a staff of scientific 
advisers, whose duty it shall, be to plan and rfee carried out an 
organised system of sanitation for the whole of these islands, will 
probably be found a necessity. It will be his duty to see that the 
laws in respect to health are properly carried out, to prosecute 
public bodies, or private individuals, whose sins of omission or com- 
mission endanger the public health, and it will probably be found 
necessary to place in his hands powers which at the present day 
would be considered vexatious and inquisitorial. Interference with 
the liberty of the subject which in monarchical countries would lead 
to riots and revolts are submitted to unmurmuringly in republics. 
We are rapidly advancing in this country along the path of democracy, 
and if it could be clearly shown that it would lead to an improved 
condition of the public health, and a raising of the standard of the 
national physique amongst the poorer populations of our great cities, 
there are many who would be reconciled to a course which they at 
present regard as full of [danger. ‘ Grandmotherly ’ legislation, as it 
would nfow be termed, would then probably follow the whole course 
of the life of the citizen from the cradle to the grave. The State 
would see that a suflBcient number of ‘ Maternity ’ hospitals were 
provided for the wives of working-men, where they would be allowed 
to remain until they had thorouglily recovered their strength, and 
could return to their work and homes ; public creches could be es- 
tablished where for a small fee working-women could leave their 
children, in confidence that they would be looked after and cared 
for; systematic instruction in gymnastics and* swimming for both 
sexes, and the consequent erection of gymnasiums and swimming 
baths in connection with every school, would be insisted on ; proper 
playgrounds, with due supervision, where the children would be 
taught to use their limbs iu healthy games, due provision of ' public 

* ITot present urban park accommodation in the United Kingdom, see Appendix. 
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parks, g^ens, cricket and football groutkds would be compulsory 
on urban authorities, and such provision would be in proportion to 
the number of houses, within' a given area, and would have to be 
within reasonable distance of their inhabitants ; the system of 
drainage of each town would have to be submitted to the central 
department for approval, so as to avoid the danger of one town 
carrying out a system*.hurtful to the health of another ; the prevention 
of pollution of air or water and of encroachments on* common and 
waste lands would not be left as at present tcf the action of private 
individuals or of philanthropic societies. It would not be left to 
Early Closing Associations or Shop Hours Labour Leagues to 
agitate for the shortening of hours of labour, injurious to tha health 
of the workers, nor would it be necessary for private benevojence to 
establish a system of ambulance for the conveyance * to and from 
hospitals of cases of infectious diseases. Vaccination would not be 
brought into disrepute owing to the carelessness* of some medical 
men, and the difBculty — nay^ almost impossibility — of obtaining a 
proper supply of vaccine. Builders would not be allowed to nan up 
mere shells of houses, one brick thick, built without proper founda- 
tions, on the refuse and scouring of the streets,- having previously 
sold the soil or gravel upon which the house should have stood. 
Drains would be properly connected, and builders would be compelled 
to lodge in the Town Hall or Vestry ® a plan of each house and its 
drains, with the signature of the inspecting sanitary officer attached, 
certifying the house to be in a healthy and habitable condition before 
any tenant would be permitted to enter it. Provided with healthy 
houses, pure water and pure air (by that time it will be as criminal 
an act to poison your neighbours by poiuing vitriolic vapours or 
smoke into the atmosphere, or by polluting the vjater he drinks with 
the refuse of your manufactory, as to mix arsenic in his food or 
drink), with pleasant parks and gardens for the old, and with play- 
grounds where the young may exercise their limbs, with unadulterated 
food and well-regulated hours of labour, there is no reason why the 
standard of life in cities should not be a high one, and,^s science 
advances, it will probably be found that in well-regulated cities the 
mortality will be less than in the country, where greater carelessness 
in matters of hygiene would probably prevail. But in the meantime, 
and until public opinion insists on Government becoming responsible 
for the sanitary condition of these islands, and places the necessary 
legal powers in their hands, what can individu&ls dq who are dis- 
satisfied with the happy-go-lucky manner in which these matters 
are treated by Vestries, corporate bodies, Guardians of the Poor, and 
others whose duty it nominally is to look after the health of the 
public? Let them agitate, we say, and again agitate ! It is a sad 
fact that no reform has ever yet been obtained in this country wkh- 
* A somewhat similar system is already in operation in the parish of Kensington. 
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out a^tation, and we suppose that in a country governed by Parlia- 
mentary majorities, it is hardly to be expected that Q’Overnments 
will go out of their way to introduce reforms which are not loudly 
demanded by the public voice^ and which do not promise to increase 
the number of their followers or to strengthen their own position* 
Agitation, therefore, is necessary. Agitation* for the purpose of en- 
lightening the public in regard to the dange/ which attends any 
infringement of the laws of nature — laws which can never be evaded 
without punishment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. Let 
them agitate for improved building laws, for open spaces in our 
large towns, for gymnastic training of the young in all schools sup- 
ported by public money, for the early closing of houses of business, 
for greater strictness in carrying out existing sanitary laws, and for 
improvement ia the laws for the suppression of noxious vapours and 
smoke and the pollution of rivers ; let every town form sanitary and 
vigilance committees to see that the authorities are ^active and do 
their duty, to organise lectures and educate public opinion in matters 
of hygiene, to look after the registration of municipal voters, to en- 
courage the more enlightened citizens to take a part in the Grovern- 
ment of their town,; and, irrespective of party, to support men who, if 
elected on Town Council or School Board, will turn their first atten- 
tion *^to the improvement of the sanitary condition of the municipality 
and the health of their fellow-citizens ; let them support and en- 
courage the formation, on sound economic principles, of companies 
for the erection of artisans and labourers’ dwellings ; for, until our 
working classes are decently housed, it is useless to look for any 
improvement in their moral, social, or physical condition : finally, 
let them take some thought for the amusements of the people, re- 
membering that men and women must and will seek amusement, 
and if they cannot get healthy and innocent recreation, they will 
take what they can get even though harmful to mind and body. 

* The Park Band,’ the ‘ Kyrle,’ the ‘ People’s Entertainment,’ the 
‘ Popular Ballad Concert ’ Societies, provide good music for the people 
in and out^of doors, either gratis or at a cheap rate, and the thanks of 
the public are due to them for their successful exertions. The ^ Kyrle,’ 
the ‘ National Health,’ the ‘ Metropolitan Public Garden Boulevard 
and Playground Association,’ and the ‘Commons’ Preservation 
Society,’ are indefatigable in their efforts to provide parks, play- 
grounds, and gardens for the inhabitants of the crowded streets of 
London. The ‘ Early Closing Association ’ and the ‘ Shop Hours 
Labour League ’ have been instrumental in enabling many to avail 
themselves of these open spaces, and of obtaining for the over-worked 
opportunities for using their limbs and muscles in healthful exercise. 
The numerous Artisans’ Dwelling Companies of London have, in con- 
junction with the Peabody Trustees, pro^dded thousands of healthy 
and cheap dwellings for the working classes, both in and outside 
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London. The ^Metropolitan Public Fountain Association’ has 
supplied in oinr pubUc thoroughfares pure water for man and beast, 
where formerly there was no means of quenching thirst. The ‘ Coffee 
Tavern Companies ’ and the ‘ Working-Men’s Clubs and Institute 
Union ’ have been the means of furnishing the artis&n with some 
alternative places of refreshment and recreation to the public-house. 
All these societies^ add many others, have, within the last few years, 
sprung into existence, and are all working in the direction of im- 
proving the condition and health, and consequently happiness, of the 
people. There is much, however, still to be done. The improve- 
ment of the health of the people, and especially of our city popular 
tions, is a work worthy of the attention of political men, suid* pre- 
sents a field wide enough to exhaust the energies of the highest in- 
telligence. 

The object of this short paper will have been attained, if it leads 
a few thoughtful minds to consider the best means of counteracting 
the dangers which increasing density of population threatens to bring 
upon the city dwellers of England ; and let us hope that an ^ver- 
increasing number of practical statesmen, leaving empty phrty 
wrangles to the Tapers and Tadpoles of political life, will seriously 
tiu*n their attention to those all-important questions of nationid 
* hygiene which are of real and vital importance to the masses of the 
population. 


Brabazok. 
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UST OF PUBUO tnUBAN^PAEKS AND BECK^ 

. Rincipa^ eou^Stdfrm mfa^mation kindly tuppStd 


Town 

Popu- 

lation 

III 

« 

Xame of Park 

Acreage 

How acquired 

How main- 
toinod 







w 


1. ADERDEXN' . 

10^003 

kl 

Victoria . . . 

Union Terrace Gardena 

• 

A. lU P. 
18 0 0 

8 0 0 

Corporation lands . \ 

Assessment . 
under * Public J 



( 

Duthic 

* 

44 0 0 

Pre^tedhyMlasDnthle j 

Parks' (Bcot-1 
land) Act, 1878 ^ 

3. Bath . . . 

53,785 

1 

Royal Victoria . 

• 

48 3 0 

Leased .... 

Vol. Bubscrip. 

8. Bklkast . . 

Ik 

207,761 


Omieati . . . • 

Falla .... 

} 

100 0 0 
45 0 0 

1 Public Paiks Act, 1860 f 
\ and 1872. 1 

Borough rates 

N 




Adderley . 


10 022 

Pres, by Sir C. Adderley . 





Caltliorpe. 


31 113 

Pres, by Lord Caltliorpe . 





Aston . . 


60 0 23 

Pureband 





Cannon Hill . . 


67 1 9 

Pres, by Miss L. A. Ryland 


4. BiuaiikohamJ 

400,774 

<*10 

Kighgatc . 


8 028 

Purchased . . 




Sommerfield , 


12 020 




• 


Small Heath . 


41 3 34 

Fre. ily Miss M. A. Ryland 





, Burbury St, Recreation 


4 19 

Pre.by Mr.W.Mlddl6niore 





Micheirs, Recreation 


10 0 0 

Furoliascd 




Park Street Gardens 


4 2 0 

Djsusod burial-ground . 




( 

Bolton . 1 . 


56 316 

Purchased . . , 

Public rate . 

5. Bolton . . 

105,965 

4 

Eeywood, Recreation 


0 128 

Part gift and purchased . 




Dnrbishin;, Recreation 


2 2 0 

Presented .... 




I. V 

Bradford . . 


19 0 0 

— 

Lord Bradford 




Feel .... 


56 0 0 

Part gift and pur. by sub. 

Borough rates 

6. Braufoud . 

183,033 


Lister or Hanningham 


56 1 0 

Pur. for a nominal sum . 


5- 

Horton . 


40 0 0 

Purchased 





Bradford Moor, 


15 0 0 

„ ... 





Bowling . 


53 0 0 

— 





4 1 

Preston Park . 


621111 

Fnrchaa::d 

Diet, rates 




Royal Pavilion. 


7 0 0 

— 


7. Briqhton . 

107,528 

6.| 

Old Steiue . . 


4 0 0 

— 




The Level Enclosure 


11 0 0 

— 

If 




The Downs 


105 0 0 

- 

- 

6. BBI8T(M. . . 

206,874 


Clifton Down . 
Durdham Down 

} 

4452 0 0 

Part purchnsed 

Fnblic rates 

9. OAMBnillQE . 

85,663 

1 

1 

Various Commons . 


400 0 0 

Corporation lands . 

Borough rates 

10. CUKSTKR . . 

86,704 

1 

The Oroaveuor . . 

• 

20 0 0 

Gift of Duke of Wostmnstr 

1001. by donor, 
2501. boro'rts. 

11. Cork . . . 

97,526 

1 

Th Para . 

• 

186 0 0 

— 

— 

12. COVKNTJIY . 

42,111 

1 

- 


12 0 0 

Gift of purchase-money . 

- 

IS. DARLINUI'ON 

, 39,104 


- - 


43 0 0 
3 2 0 

Purchased . . . 

M . . • 

Borough rates ) 

It / 

14. Dover . . 

28,486 

1 

- 


18 0 0 

Leased from War Dept . 

Dlst. rates 



( 

Pheenia . 

. 

1753 0 0 


Publlo rates 

15. Dublin . . 

348,625 


St Stephen's Green 


40 0 0 

Presented .... 

Borough rates 



Glasnevin Uotanical/ldns 

40 0 0 





V 

Leinster Lawn . 


3 0 0 

— 

— 




Prince’s Sq. Gdns East 


8 8 6 

Corporation lands . 

Coipor. rates 




„ „ West 


26 2 0 

Presented to Corporation 



• 

Meadows . 


73 0 0 

Ooriioratiou lauds . 



* 


Bnintsfield Links . 


82 2 0 



16. Edinburgh . 

229,030 

14- 

Oalton Hill . . 

Regent Road . 


20 2 0 
3 2 0 

rt „ . . 

LeaW . ” . '. ! 

» 




Stockbrldgo 


20 2 0 

A 

M 




Wavorley Ganiens . 


— 






Nicholson Sq. Gardens 


— 

__ 

.1 1 




And four others 


— 






Queen’s Park . 


407 0 0 

- 

Public rate 

* 


( 

The Kelvlngrove . 


62 0 0 

Purchased 

Borongh rates 

17. GT.AflGOW . 

512,034 

‘ 

The Queen's 

Tlie Alexandra 


1(H) 0 0 
70 0 0 

ft • • e • 

II 



1 

Glasgow Graeu 


136 0 0 

Fart’pnr. 8s part Oor. prop. 

»» 
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GBOUNDS IN 1HE UNITED KINaDOM, 1888. 
iy tie Tom CorpomtioHs and CowneiU. 


Approxl- I 
mate cost ' 



360 0 0 Corporation 
160 0 0 


r- A Committee 


— Corporation 


01 0 0 
204 0 0 
1468 0 0 
664 0 0 


>- Lord Bradford 

— Corporation . 


~ Corporation 


I Dutliic Park^in course of formation, at n coat to 
Mias Dutlire of lietwccn 30,0001. to 40,0001. 

— Lease from Corporation aud tmacees of Sir H. 

Itivers, Bart. Subject to an annual rent of 101. 
_ , Tranncrred by the Corporation for a Public 

I- Park under authority of a protisianul order 
' obtained in 1873. 


~ Town Council 


— Town Council 
a ft n Corporation . 


— Corporation . 


6768 0 0 n.M.Offlco of Works 
— Corporation . 

986 0 0 - 


363 7 0 Corporation . 

862 16 0 » . . 

668 16 11 „ . . 

72 1 6 . . 

406 6 11 „ 

497 1 7 . . 

343 0 10 » . • 

305 6 0 » • • 

114 11 10 „ . . 

— H.M.0fficc of Works 


646 0 0 • 
388 0 0 

— Owned and mainlined by Lord Bradford. 


937 1 8 

1470 7 0 The cost is tobil cost, and presumably includes 
461 12 0 the cost of laying out. 

882 0 0 

— 500(X» 0 0 Total cost. . 


— For cricket and other games. 

I No funds ; ground n^lcctcd and public rights 

1 infringed on. 

f l.'iOOOl. ) In June 1882 Sir Groville Smythe offired a park 
t (total; f to the Corporation of 22 acres near Bedmiiister. 

— Including P.'irker’s piece. 


— — Not laid ont ; let as a raceooorse. 

— *200 0 0 Total cost In course of formation at cost of 

donor. 

Yes (8) 170 0 0 

„ 1500 0 0 In the centre of the town. * 

, 99 years at 201. per annum ; laid out and build- 

— — ] ings erected at a cost of 8,000/. by public sub- 

^ scrlptiou. 


— Held at an annual rent of 26/. 

Held at an annual rent of 10/. per aero. 


A ranger, -.q 
who is a JS; 
polioomon ^ 


- Purdiased under the Glasgow Public Failn Act 
0 0 1869, and tho Glasgow Incorporation Act, 1866, 

0 0 at a cost, including expense of tormaUon, oi 
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List of PvMo Tr&an Qromdi 


Town 

Po)m- 

latiou 

How 

Tiian,\ 

Parks 

Name of Pork 

Acreage 

* 

How acquired 

How main* 
taiued 

• 





A. n. p. 




18. HAlUtOtiATK. 

0,482 

,1 

The Stray 

200 0 0 

, — 

■— 




f 

Alexandra .* . 

77 0* 0 

Lease, purehaao, and gift 

District rates 


10. HASTUiGS . 

42,203 

3- 

Gensing Gardens . 

6 0 0 

Leased .... 




1 

St. Leonard's Gardens . 

3 3 0 

Purchased . . . 

M 


20. Hvll . . . 



One Pork .... 

26 0 0 

Presented . . . . 

iS^ugh rates 




Two Kccroation Grounds 

6 0 0 

Leased .... 



21. LaN’CAHTOR . 

20,603 

1 

riie WGjiamson » * 

- 

Corporation lauds . 

Borough funds 


22. LEICEB^'ER* . 

122,361 


Victoria Park . 

Abbey Pork . 

60 0 0 

Purchased . 

— 


‘ 



Ronndliay 

360 0 0 


Public rates \ 



‘ 

1 

Woodhouse Moor . 

63 0 0 

„ .... 






„ bulge . . 

17 0 0 

» • • • • 



2S. LKEns . . . 

309,126 


lluntslct Moor . 

Bramby, HecTcntlon 

61 2 0 
11 0 0 

;> • ■ • - 

” 




1 

Oak lioad, Kecrcation . 

4 0 0 




' 



Tiitakc E()ad, Iteureation 

2 2 0 







Btibk Lodge . . 

16 0 0 

Leased .... 

V 


, 


( 

— _ 

13 0 0 

1 

Borough rates 


24. LiNCOp 

87,313 

3 

South Oommoiv 

240 0 0 


— 


1 

West Common . 

260 0 0 

— 

— 





Befton .... 

269 0 0 

Furclinscd. . . 

— 





Stanley .... 

93 0 0 

.... 

... 


26. Livwoul . 

663,426 

4- 

Newshaw and Hheil . 

129 0 0 

Part of Coriioratloii estate 





Wavertree and Botanic 

34 0 0 

»» >» 






Gordons 








St. James’ Park 

83 0 0 



Imperialtaxatn 





Green Park 

71 0 0 








Hyde Park . 

Kensington Gardens 

700 0 0 


n • 





Victoria Park . 

800 0 0 








Battersea Park 

260 0 0 



I* • 





Regent’s Park . . | 

400 0 0 







Primrose Hill . . J 



» • 





Keuniugtoii Park . 

— 

— 

h • 


c 



Greenwich Foi'k 

— 

— 





Bushey Park . 

— 

— 

»* • 





Finsbury Park. 

116 0 0 


Public rates . 





Southwark Park . 

62 0 0 


„ . 





Claphiun Common . 

220 0 0 

— 

If - 





Hackney Downs 

60 0 0 

Purchased . . 

fi ■ 





BUicklicath 

267 0 0 

■ 






Tooting Commons . | 

144 0 0 
03 0 0 

— 

f» • 





Wormwood Scrubs . 

194 0 0 

Port purchased 

II • 





Well Street Common 

30 0 0 



n * 



* 


Waste land at Dulston) 
Lane, mid Grove St. \ 
Hackney . . ) 

1 0 0 


11 * 


26. London . . 

4,704,312 

•46- 





% 


North Mill Field . . 

29 0 0 



If 





South MiU Field . . 

28 0 0 








Clapton Common . 

9 1 0 

— 






Stoke Newington Com.^ . 

6 2 0 

.... 



\ 



Brook Green Common . 

7 0 0 

— 



\ 



Eelbrook Common . [ 

Parson’s G rcen . j 

14 0 0 

Purchased . , , 

II • 





Fockliam Rye . . 

— 

To be ptirchoacd 

— 





GkKMe Green . « 

— 

)i .... 

— 



. 


Nunheod Green 

— 

. . ! ! 

— 





Thames Embk. Gardens [ 

14 0 0 

(Part purchased . 

Public rates . 





Leicester Square , J 
Hampstead Heath . 

240 0 0 

1 Gift .... 

• _ 

II 

11 • 





SheplKU^’s Bush Comm. . 

8 0 0 


II • 





London Fields . 

27 0 0 


» 





Bostall Heath . 

66 0 0 








Pliunstead ('ommoii 

110 0 0 



M • 





SUouldcr-of-Mutton Green 

4 0 0 



II • 


* ‘ 



Woolwich Common . 






* Kotr.- T here are numcious Binall inolosiires in Loudon, sncli m disused burial-grounds, 'vrhldh hare been laid out 
Freund; Bt. George’s in the East Burial Ground; St. John’s, Hoxtoji ; Gt. Mary’s, Haggerston ; Bt John’s, Horsley- 

B O H O \ Bt« P&Uri4 Churc^hvarrl * Pr’trtlaiv Tli^'rnafinM ritvttinrl • Rf Hfnrv’B W>i{f/tf4ieiTiAl ■ \fiiuaiim rimnTi/ia T^AfVitial Hmiavi 






1688 * 807 


j intAe United Kingdom, l^S^qntinued, 

■'■ " ■ — . : 


Approxl- 
mate cost 
per annum 

Under whose juris- 
diction 

Police • 
super- 
vision 

Park- 

keepers 

supervise 

If pur- 
chased, , 
coat por 
acre 

^ Bemorks 

£ t. 

d. 



• 

£ A d. 


•— 


— 


“ 

— 

A grass common abeut to be purchased and laid 



Corporalion 




out. 

— 



Yes f some 

800 0 0 

36 acres on lease, and 42 acres gift and purchase. 

300 0 

0 

II 

— 

of whom arc 


• 

160 0 

0 

II • 

— 

constables 

iXKIO 0 0 

Total cost. 







• • 

450 0 

0 

i 1. 








160 0 

0 

99 


... 

- 


- 


99 

— 

Yes 

• 

Wast^ land laid out by Mr. Williamson at his 
own cost. 



Corporation . 






Yes 

Yes 



““ 


»» 

II 

If 

220 0 0 

Cost 26,OOOZ. in laying out. 



f it • • 



200 0 0 




II 



110 0 0 

• 



II • • 



68 16 1 


1841 0 

0 

w ■ • 

)« 


77 13 6 



99 * • 

„ 

99 

31K 0 0 




II • 


9, 

— 




99 • ■ 


„ 

1000 0 0 




\ ,, ■ . 


II 



300 0 

0 

» 

,i* 

One 


200/, per unn. paid to the freemen o£ city for 

— 


— 



* “ 



i commonage. ^ 

8600 0 

0 





711 6 6 

Area of borough, 5([H)2i acres. 

1260 0 

0 

— 

— 

in ns con- 
stables 

630 13 8 

Distance from t lie centre of theborou!rh~2 miles, 

1800 0 

2000 0. 

0 

0 

- 



1^ mile, 1^ mile, and mile resi^tively. 

• 



II.M. Government . 

Yes 

Yea 



— - n 


11 • 

11 • 

t ” 

ii 


• 

— 


H 

„ 

11 

— 




11 * 

11 

II 





IJ • 

M 

» 

— 


— 


II 

II 

— 

_ 


■*“ 


II » 

I* 

Yes 

— 

• 




11 



( The Ixinks of the New Blver which posses through 
] lire rented by the Board of Works. A gymna- 

— 


Board of 'Works . 

l» 

— 

— 







( slum is to be trected. 



11 • 


— 

— 

A gymnasium to bo erected. 

— 


11 • 

II • 


1 

33000 0 0 

Total amount to be paid to the Lord of the Manor. 



II • 


Yes 

— 


— 


•1 • 


— 

— 


— 


II • 

II 

— 

9000 0 0 

Paid to tho Homage of Fulham for copyholders' 







inhircst. 

- 


» 

II 

II 

- 

- 


I 1 1 1 


II 

II • 

II 

1* • 

II 

II 

II 

M 

Mill 

INI. 


- 


II • 

II 

- 

7000 0 

From Ecclesiastical rommissioner.s and Homage 
of Fulham. 

— 


II • 

II 

II 

II 

II 


- 

• 

- 


ii 

II • 

II 

II 

z 

— 


— 


11 

II • 

II 






— 


11 

|i 



— 


— 


II 

II 

— 

■ — 




II 

If 

— 

— 





.. 




- “• 


War Ofllce . 

II 

— 

— 

■p 


as public gaidcns by private aubacriptiou, or by public ratea : e.p. Tho Browers’ Garden, Btopnoy ; Spicer Stioefc Burial 
down ; Bermondsey OJiurohyard ; lAmbelh Burial Ground ; St. Mory’s, Newington Butts ; St. John’s, Waterloo Bridge 
Burial Ground at Bt. John’s Wood. 
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Liit of PuKic Urban Birib and PecreaUon 


Town 

Popu- 

lation 

How 

many 

Parks 

Nomaof Park 

Acreage 

How acquired 

How main- 
tained 





A. If. P. 



26. London . . 

4,764,812 

«• 




f Corporation \ 

(cont.) 



West Horn Park . 


b — 

J funds ; grain \ 


' 


Epplng Forest . 

_ 

Pert purchased 

If • 




‘Wanstead Park 

182 0 0 

Purchased 

11 • 




Croydon and CBterhum . 

347 0 0 

» .... 


27. MACCLESflKI.1) 

37,630 

1 

- 

13 228 

Presented by Babsoriptlon 

District rates . 




AlcxniiCra 

60 0 0 

Purchased 

City rotes. .1 

28. Manci.'B»tisd 

392,076 

4' 

Queen's .... 

80 0 0 
81 0 0 

,, .... 

” ; : 




Ardwick Qrecii 

4 0 0 

Presented by owners 

11 • • 




ELswick .... 

14 0 0 

Purchased 

Borough funds 



/ 



I Part gift by Bir W. Arm- 





Armstrong; 

52 0 0 

( strong .... 

II 

22. Nbwcasti.ic- 

145,328 

••1 

7< 

The Leases, Keutn. Gd. . 
Brandling, „ „ . 

81 0 0 

4 0 0 

By agreement . 

11 ... 

9» 

If 

on-Tyxk . 



Town Moor, „ „ . 

35 0 0 

(Presented by Sir W. 1 

n 









\ 



t Armstrong. . .) 





Jusmoiid Done . 

— 

» 




( 


BOO 

Corporation lands . 

District rates . 

80. Nonwioii . 

K7,843 

3 

Munchold Heath . 

362 0 0 

Pres, by the Eccl. Comm. 

i» 



( 

p 

— 

2 0 0 

Cor])oration lands . 

II 

81. No'iWgham 

180,575 

- 


150 0 0 

Part Corporation lands . 

Borough rates 

82. Oldham . . 

152,511 

1 

Alexandra • . 

72 0 0 

Purchased . . • 

ft 



f 

Brodie .... 

20 0 0 

Gift of Mr. Brodie . . 

Burgh rates . 

83. Palsusy . . 

55,642 

3 

St. James’ 

60 0 0 

Burgh lands , 




1 

Fountain Gardens . 

I 8 0 0 

Gift of Mr. Coats . 

End. by donor 

34. PlCTEBBOno’ 

21,228 

1 

- 

21 0 0 


- 



{ 

ThcHoo .... 


Corporation land , 

Public rates ) 

35. Plymouth . 

73,794 


The Governor’s Meadow. 

t 22 0 0 

Rented from War Office . 




1 

The Glacis of the Citadel 

) 

n 11 >1 • 

I. ) 

36. POIlTSMOtTTH 

127,953 

1 

Victoria .... 

11 0 0 

Lease .... 

Urban rates . 



( 

Moor .... 

106 ;o 0 

_ 

Borough rates ' 

87. PlUCS»TON . . 

90,537 

3 

A venham .... 

so U 0 

— 

11 



1 

Miller .... 

10 0 0 

— 

n 




Peel . . . , . 

83 2 34 

Public snl)BcrIption . 

Oorpor. rates 




Scedley . • . . 

11 3 36 

Purchased 

II 




AU)ert .... 

16 U 0 

19 • • - • 

II 

38. BALFonn. . 

176,233 

5 

Ordsall .... 

16 213 

II • . • ■ 

M 




Keisol, Hecrcatlon Ground 

21 0 0 

Lease .... 

II 

39. SCARBORO* . 

80,604 

1 

— 

9 0 0 

Corporation land . 

Borough rates 




Weston .... 

12 2 0 

Purchased 

II 




Frith . . . . 

36 0 0 

Presented. 

II 

40. SREmHIJ) . 

284,440 

7- 

3 Recreation Grounds . 

26 0 0 


II 




Crookes Moor Rectii. Gd. 

11 0 0 

Leased .... 

II 




Norfolk Park . . . 

50 0 0 

— 

Duke of Norfolk 




Mowbray .... 


Farchosod 

Borough funds 

41. SUNDBIU.v\\D 

116,542 

8- 

Roker .... 

- 18 0 0 

Presented .... 

19 




Bumflcld .... 


Purchased . . . 

n 

49. WA‘iiniNGTOx 

41,462 

1 


12 0 0 

Presented. ... 

Borongh rates 

■48./WoLVJ:n. 







UAMPTUN . 

164,808 

1 

— 

50 0 0 

Leased i t • • 

It 
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Orcmds in the United Smgdom^ 1883~contmaed. 



mate cost 
per Biumm 


£ 1 . < 2 . 

— Oorporatloa . 


300 0 0 Town Connell 
/ Corporation . 

0,000 0 0 J „ 


-- Corporation 


) Occa- f 
tloually 1 


Park- 

keepers 

supervise 

• 

If pur- 
phased, 
cost per 
acre 

i 

£ t. d. 

*Yc8 

• 


7000 0 0 

fl 


Yes. Sworn 
in as con- 
stables 

fiOO £ 0 

J 241 6 8 
124815 6 

f Yes 

— 


— Laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton, 1864. 


— District rate 2d. in the pound. . 

• 

— Part purcliascd at 26,047/. 

— The fr(X‘mcn liavu the right of grazing, the Cor- 

— poration beiif^ the owners of the soil in fee 

— simple. , 


2000 0 0 Town Council 

140 0 0 ] Provost, Mngis* 
67 0 0 r trates, and 
236 15 6 ) Town Council . 

— Private company . 

Corporation . 


600 0 0 
1600 0 0 


— Duke of Norfolk 

— Corporation , 


j Two. Sworn 
■: in as con- 
i stables 


Laid out ^t expense of donor. 


— Will be let soon on a building lease. 

About 40 acres ^re planted and laid out ; out of 
tltc- 160 acres, 120 were allotted to the Corpora- 
_ tion by the OonunissionerK under the Netting. 

1 ham Inclosnrc Act of 1846 for recreation pur- 
l) 0 .scs ; the remainder is the private profierty of 
the Corporation. 

] 057*7 g Provided in 1865 to find work for working 
j “ 1 classes during the Cotton Famine. 


— In course of forrantlon, 

•— • 

— I For 30 years a^52/. per annum. 

— Lease of 90 years from the War Department. 


— 5,000 0 0 Total cost of purchase. 

— . Sworn in as 6,463 6 8 „ „ „ 

— apcciulcon- 6,66815 0 

stables For 21 years at 32. pci 


For 21 years at 32. per acre, present tenant for 
life and ditto in remainder giving the r&t to 
wliioh they would be entitled. 


Presented by M. Firth, Esq., M.F. I 

( Preflentod by yio Duke of Norfolk. Open pieces | 
( of ground each H or ^ acres. i 

35/. per aniiuni for 99 years. 


By the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Sir H. 
\ Williamson, Bart. 


( Presented by Lord Wlnmarleigh and Mi. Q. 
t CrOBsdcld. 4 

__ f Leased for 68 years at 8001. for 48 years and 850f. 
1 for 31 years. 
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Mb. BkiaHT stated that in Glasgow 41,000 families occupy single 
rooms. The statement caused no surprise to those familiar with 
the poor quarters of our great towns ; their surprise has been that 
the statement has given any surprise. It is surprising that people 
should think so little about what they daily see, and should go on 
talking as if 20s. or 30s.‘ a week were enough to satisfy the needs 
of a family’s life, and should be surprised that mah^ persons still 
occupy one room, endure hardship and die, killed by the struggle to 
exist. It is surprising that reflection on such subjects is not more 
common because, when facts are stated, no defence is made for the 
present condition of the people. Alongside of the growth of wealth 
during this age there has been growth of the belief in the powers of 
human nature ; of the belief that in all men, independent of rank 
and birth, there exist great powers of being. ‘ Nothing can breed 
such awe and fear as fall upon us when we look into our minds, 
into the mind of man,’ expresses the experience of many who do 
not use the poet’s words. Those who are conscious of what men 
may be and do, cannot be satisfied while the majority of Englishmen 
live, in the midst of wealthy England, stinted and joyless lives 
because they are poor. 

When facts, therefore, such as that referred to by Mr. Bright 
are stated, no defence is made ; and such facts are common. Here 
are some;— (1) The death-rate among the children of the poor is 
double that among the children of the rich. Bom in some small 
roo^, which serves as the sleeping and living room of the family ; 
hushed to sleep by discordant noises from neighbouring factories, 
refreshed by air laden with smoke and evil odours, forced to find their 
play in the streets ; without country holiday or adequate medical 
skill, without sufficierft air, space, or water, the children die, and the 
mothers among the poor are always weeping for their children and 
cannot be comforted. (2) The occupants of the prisons are mostly 
of one class — ^the poor. The fact for its explanation needs no assump- 
tion that the poor in a lump are bad ; ’ it is the natural result of their 
condition. It is because children are ill developed or unhe$.lthily 
developed by life in the streets that they become idlers, sharpers, or 
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thieveB. It is because Emilies are crowded together that quarrels 
be^ and end in fights. It is because they have not the means to 
hide their vices, under respectable forpis that the poor go to prison 
and not the rich. (3) The lives the people joyless. The 
slaves of toil, worn by aniiety lest the slavery should end, they -have 
not leisure or calm ibr thought ; they cannot therefore be happy, 
living in thp thought of other times, as thoSe are happy who, in 
reading or travel, have gathered memories to be the bliss of solitude, 
or as those who, ‘by discerning intellect,’* have found the best to 
be ‘ the simple product of the common day.’ When work ceases, 
the one resource is excitement; and^thus their lives are joyless. 
Anxiety consumes their powers in pleasure as in .work, the 
faces of the women lose their beauty, and a woman of thirty looks 
old. 

These are facts patent to those who know jour grejit towns — ^the 
facts of life, jiot among a few pf their degraded inhabitants, but facts 
of the life of the majority of the people. ‘Let any one who does not 
know how his neighbours live set himself the following sum* Given 
20s. or 40s. a week wages, how to keep a family, pay rent of 2^. 6cZ. a 
week for each room, and lay up an adequate anjount for times of bad 
trade, sickness, and old age. As the sum is worked out and as it is 
seen how one after another the thing which seems to make life* worth 
living has' to be given up, as it is seen how many necessaries are 
impossible^ how many of the fioor*must put up with a diet more 
scanty than that allowed to paupers, how all must go without the 
leisure and the knowledge which transmutes existence into life — 
faith will be shaken in many theories of social reform. Teetotal 
advocates will preach in vain that drunkenness is the rdot of all 
evil and that a nation of abstainers will be either a healthy, a happy, 
or a thoughtful nation. Thrift will be seen *to be powerless to do 
more than to create a smug and transient respectability, and even 
those who are converted will not claim to be raised by their faith 
out of the reach of early death and poverty into a life which is 
possible to their nature. I have heard it stated as^a reason for 
opposing the Salvation Army that its preachers try to make men 
satisfied with unworthy conditions by promising them happiness here- 
after ; and it is clear how hard to the thrifty and Christian tee- 
totaller must be the primafy virtue of cleanliness when his income 
is limited to 20s. a week. The citizens of our great towns have a 
common property in the dirt, but the means for buying many changes 
of linen and the room for daily washings are not distributed in the 
same way. • 

Theories of reform which do not touch the conditions in which 
the people live, which do not make possible for them fuller lives in 
happier circumstances, are not satisfactory. The conversion of 
sinners — at any rate while sixmos are sought chiefly among the 
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pQQ(r~the enagration of ebildren, tbe spread of thrift laid tmp^- 
anoe among the workpeople, wiU still leave a state of society for 
v^hich no defence can be made, will still leave families ooeupying 
single rooms and sons of men the joyless slaves of work. It is only 
a larger share of wealth which can incre^e comfort and relieve men 
from the pressure brought on them by the close atmosphere of great 
towns; it is only a larger share of wealth which can give to all the 
results of thought and open to all the life which is possible. If it be 
that the return for fair land laid waste by mines and engines is wider 
knowledge of men and things, it is only the rich who now enjoy this 
return and only wealth which can make it common. And since any 
distribntion of wealth in the shape of money relief would be fatal 
to the independence of the people, the one satisfactory method of 
social reform is that which tends to make more common the good 
things which, wealth has gained for the few — which tends, in fact, to 
nationalise healthy luxury. 

The presence of wealth is so obvious that the attempts to dis« 
tribute* its benefits both by individuals and by societies have been 
many. Individuals have given their money and their time. Their 
failure as individuals is notorious, and societies have been formed 
to direct their efforts. . The failure of these societies is not equally 
notorious, but there are few who retain the hope that their action 
will reform society and make the conditions of living such that the 
people will be able to grow in wisdom and in statm-eito the full 
height of their manhood. If it was a sight to make men and angels 
weep to see one rich man struggling with the poverty of a street, 
making himself poor only to make others discontented paupers, 
it is still a sad sight to see voluntary societies hopelessly beaten 
and hardened into machines with no ^ reach beyond their grasp.’ The 
deadness of these societies or their ill-directed efforts has roused 
in the shape of Charity Organisation workers a most striking mis- 
sionary enterprise. The history of the movement as a mission has 
yet to be written; the names of its martyrs stand in the list of the 
unknown gqod ; but the most earnest member of a Charity Organisa- 
tion Society cannot now hope that organised charity will be powerful 
Bo^o alter conditions as to make the life of the poor a life worth 
living. 

Societies which absorb much wealth^ and which take from many who 
subscribe the responsibility of doing more, are failing : it remains 
only to adopt the principle of the Education Act, of the Poor Law, and 
of other socialistic legislation, and call on Society to do what societies 
fail to do. Theie is much which may be urged in favour of such a course. 
It is only Society, or, to use the title by which Society expresses itself 
in towns, it is only Town Councils, which can coverall the ground and 
see that each locality gets equal treatment. It is by common action 
that a healthy spirit becomes common, and the tone of public opinion 
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will be mcie healthy when the Towh Council engages in good-doing 
than wfaen good^loing is the monopoly of individuals or of societies. 
If nations have been ennobled by wars undertaken against an enemy, 
towns may be ennobled b^ work undertaken against the evils of 
poverty. 

The Town Councils succeed to duties once undertaken by the 
Church, by societi^, ^nd by individuals. The community is now 
called on to obey the precept ^ give to him that asketh,’*and in our great 
towns, councils of the town must work the ^cial reftrm which shall 
give to the people that for which their lives ask. Perhaps if those 

statesmen who reformed our instifutions* had remembered to reform 

. 

the national Church, and made it march with the nation, the Church 
organisation would have best directed the work of social reform. A 
Vestry representative of every opinion in the town, inspired both with 
the memory of those who had served the people and with the hope Of 
a hjsavenly kingdom on earth, would have stood between rich and 
poor to prevent the differences which make &i vision. This, however, 
was not to be : 1?he Town Councils are the inheritors of the duty of 
the Church. In fact as in name they have absorbed the vestries, they 
are representative of all opinions, they stand between rich and poor ; 
they and they only can make the conditions which shall help the^poor 
to grow to the measure of the life of men. 

The problem before them is one much more of ways than of 
means. If poverty is depressing *the lives of the people, the wealth, 
the means of relieving it, is superabundant. On the one side, there 
is disease for the want of food and doctors ; on the other side there is 
disease because of food aifeid doctors. In one part of the town the 
women cease to charm for want of finery ; in the other they cease to 
please from excess of finery. It is for want of iponey that the streets 
in which the many live are close, ill swept, and ill lighted ; that they 
have no grand meeting-rooms and no beauty : it is through superfluity 
of money that the entertainments of the rich are made tiresome with 
music and their picture-galleries made ugly with portraits of bishops 
and babies. There is no want of means for making better the condition 
of the people ; and there has ever been sufficient good-will to use the 
means when the way has been clear. To discover the way is the 
problem of the times. 

Some way must be found* which, without pauperising, without 
affecting the spirit of energy and independence, shall give to the 
inhabitants of pur great towns the surrounding^ whujh will increase 
joy and develop life. 

The first need is better dwellings. While the people live with- 
out adequate air, space, or light, while the house arrangements 
are such that privacy is impossible, it is hopeless to look for them 
to enjoy the best things. The need has been recognised, Und, 
happily without going to Parliament, Town Councils may do much 
VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3 H 
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to meet the need. It is in their power to enforce sanitafjr improve- 
meitts^ to make every house hesdthy mid clean, and to provide 
common rooms which will 'serve as libraries or drawing-rooms. If 
it is not in their power to rediice rents, it is possible for them to pull 
down unfit dwellings, and sell the ground to builders at a low price, on 
condition that such^builders shall provide estra appliances for the 
health and pleasure of the people. The two etils connected with 
the dwellings from which the poor suffer are unsanitary conditions and 
high rents. Builders to-day build houses on the fiction that each 
house will be occupied by one family. The fact that two or three 
families will at once take pcssessioh is kept out of sight, while the 
parlour, drawing-room, and single set of offices are finished off to 
suit the requirements of an English home. The fiction ends in the 
creation of conditions on which medical officers write reports, and of 
other conditions which, like Medusa’s head, are best seen by the 
shadow they cast oh society. 

The unsanitary conditions constitute one evil connected with the 
dwell^ihgs of the poor : the rent for adequate acconimodation which 
absorbs one quarter of an irregular income constitutes another. To 
cure the unsanitary conditions ample powers exist ; to even suggest 
a means for lowering rents is not so easy. Perhaps it might be 
possible for the community to sell the ground it acquires at some 
low price, on condition that the rents should never exceed a certain 
rate, and that the occupier should always have the righbof purchase. 
jSuch a condition is not, however, at present legal ; but it is possible 
for Town Councils to acquire land under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
.Act, aqd to sell it cheaply on condition that the rooms are of a 
certain size and provided with certain appliances; that special ar- 
rangements are made for washing and cleaning, and that a common 
room is at the disposal of a certain number of families. The 
Peabody Trustees profess to let their rooms at loW rents, and it is 
urged that their action tends to paralyse private enterprise. If the 
<5ommunity sold the land at a price which would make the low rents 
remunerative, private enterprise would be free to act, and the check 
upon the rent would be the competition of many builders building 
under the same conditions. 

The improvement cannot be made without what is called a loss — 
that is to say, the Town Councils cannot sell land for the building 
of fit dwellings at the same price for which the land has been ac- 
quired. Money will be lost ; and this phrase has such power that, 
though the need is recognised, the Act by 'which the ne^ could be 
met has in most towns remained a dead letter. In Liverpool, 
where, according to official reports, the state of the dwellings is 
productive of fever and destructive of common decency, the Act 
has** never been applied. In Manchester, where it is aclmowledged 
to be the object of the Town Council to protect the health of the 
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peopte/iC ifl steted in last rejport tbat the Act iiivolves too great 
ak outlay to be workable. The London Metropolitan * Board of 
Works/ which spends its millions wisely and unwisely, has striven to 
show that the application^ of the Adt would lay too great a burden 
on the ratepayers. It is impossible, it is said, to bouse the poor at 
such a cost. It would not seem impossible i£ it were recognised 
that to spend money in housing the poor is a way of making the 
wealth of the town serve the needs of the town. It would not seem 
impossible if Town Councils recognised that on them has come the 
care of the people. 

Social reform is in the hands of the official bodies. If Parliament 
had not effaced itself by its failure to legislate, and made ah applica-> 
tion to its powers mark a scheme as unpractical^ it iS to these 
bodies rather than to Parliament that social reformers should go. 
There is much more power at their disposal fhan mahy are aware. 
The Councils*of the town may, as we have.seen, do much at once to 
substitute good for bad dwellings ; they may also provide means of 
recreation and instruction — ^librarie«, playgrounds, and public baths. 
School Boards may provide, not only elementary instruction, but 
give a character to education, and use their buildings as centres for 
the meetings, classes, and recreation of the old scholars. Boards of 
Guardians may make their relief, not only a means of meeting desti- 
tution, but a means of educating, the^indepeudence of the strong and 
of comfortiftg the sorrows of the weak. We can imagine these boards, 
these councils of the town, endowed with greater powers ; but with 
those they already possess they could change the social conditions and 
remove abuses for which Englishmen make no defence. , 

Wise Town Councils, conscious of the mission they have inherited, 
could destroy every court and crowded alley and put in their places 
healthy dwellings ; they could make water so cheap and bathing places 
so common, that cleanliness should no longer be a hard virtue ; they 
could open playgrounds for the children, and take away from a city 
the reproach of its gutter-children ; they could provide gardens, 
libraries, and conversation-rooms, and make the pleasures of inter- 
course a delight to the poor, as it is a delight to the rich ; they 
could open picture-galleries and concerts, and give to all that 
pleasure which comes as surely from a common as from a private 
possession ; they could light and clean the streets of the poor 
quarters ; they could stamp out disease, and by enforcing regulations 
against smoke and all uncleanness, limit the destructiveness of trade 
and lengthen the span of life ; they could empty the streets of the 
boys and girls, too big for the narrow homes, too small for the cliibs 
and public-houses, by opening for them play-rooms and gymnasia ; 
they could help the strong and hopeful to emigrate ; they could give 
medicine to heal the sick, money to the old and poor, a tt^i^g 
for the neglected, and a home for the friendless. 

3 H 2 
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Witb this power in the hands of Town Councils, and with our 
great towns in such a state that a fact as to their condition shocks the 
nation, there is no need to wait for parliamentary action. The course 
on which the authorities are asked to enter is no untried one. There 
are local bodies which have applied the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
and cleared acres of ground of houses or hovels, of which the medical 
oflScers’ descriptions are not fit for repetition in .polite society. There 
are those who have built and more who are ready to build bouses 
which shall at aiiy rate give the people healthy surroundings, possi- 
bilities of home life and of common pleasures, even when a family 
can afford only a single room. And, although the London School 
Board’s buildings and playgrounds are occupied only during a few 
hours in each week, there are Schools which are used for meetings, 
for classes in higher education, and for Art exhibitions ; there are play- 
grounds which are open all day and every day to all comers. The 
way in which Guardians have in some unions made the system of 
relief in the highest sense educational is now an old tale. It has 
been shown that out-relief, with its demoralising results, may be 
abolished ; it is being shown that a Workhouse with trade masters and 
‘ mental instructors ’ may be a reformatory ; and it is not beyond the 
hope.of some Boards that a system of medical relief may be developed 
adequate to the needs of the people. Public bodies here and there 
are showing what it is in their power to do ; at present their efforts 
hardly make any mark ; they must become general. » 

The first practical work is to rouse the councils of the town 
the sense of their powers ; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political but social, that their duty is not to protect the 
pockets of the rich, but to save the people. It is for reformers in 
every town to direct all their force on the Town Councils, to turn 
aside to no scheme, and to start no new society, but to urge, in 
season and* out of season, that the care of the people is the care of the 
community, and not of any philanthropic section — is the care of 
Society, and pot of societies, ‘ The People, not Politics,’ should be 
their cry ; and they should see that the power is in the hands of men, 
irrespective of party or of class, who care for the people. This is the 
fir&t practical work, one in which all can join, whether he serves as 
elector or elected. It may be that efficient administration may show 
that without an increase of rating a sufficient fund may be found to 
do all that needs doing ; but, if this is not the case, the social interest 
which is aroused will act on Parliament, and that body will be 
diverted from its party polities to consider how, by some change in 
taxation, by progressive income-tax, by a land-tax, or by some other 
means, the money can be raised to do what must be done. 

The means, I repeat, is a matter for the future ; the battle is to 
be won at the municipal elections ; it is there the cry ^ The People, 
not Politics ’ must be raised, and it is the councils of the town which 
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con work the social reform. If it be urged that when all has been 
done which can be done, the condition will still be unsatisfact^, I 
agree. Wealth casinot supply the needs of life, and many who have all 
that wealth can give are still without the life whieh is possible to 
men. The town in which* houses shall be good, health general, and 
recreation possible, may be but a whited sepulchre. No social 
reform will be^ade^wte which doe§ not touch social relations, bind 
classes by friendship, and pass, through the medium cff friendship, the 
spirit which inspires righteousness and devotion. * 

If, therefore, the first practical work of reformers be to rouse 
town councils, their second is tcf assockite volunteers who will work 
with the official bodies. Here again we may regret the ahsaice of 
a truly national Church. If in every parish Church Boards existed, 
representative of every religious opinion, and expressive of every form 
of philanthropy, they would be the centres round which such volun* 
teers would gather and prove themselves to be "an agency ready to 
their hand. While we hope for such boards there is no need to 
wait to act. 

As a rule, it may be laid down that the voluntary work is most 
effective when it is in connection w'ith official»work. The connec- 
tion gives a backbone, a dignity to work, whicli has lost something 
in the hands of Sunday-school teachers and district visitors. In 
every town volunteers in connection with official work are 
wanted. It is doubtful, indee*d, it the tenements occupied by 
the least instructed classes could be kept in order, or the people 
made to live up to their better surroundings, if the rent-collect- 
ing were not put in the hands of volunteers with the time to 
make friends and the will to have patience with the tenants. At 
any rate, wherever official work is done there will be something ' 
wanting for volunteers to supply. Guardians want those who will 
see to the poor ; men who will visit the workhouse to rousepthose too 
idle or too depressed to work, and to find help for those who by sick- 
ness or ill-chance have lost their footing in the rush for living. They 
want those who, knowing what wages can do and canpot do, will 
serve on relief committees, will see the poor in their distress, and, 
giving or not giving, will try to make them understand that care 
<1068 not cease. They want also women who will be friends to the 
£ack, and more than that, befriend the girls who drift wretched to the 
workhouse, or go out lonely from the pauper schools. School Boards 
want those who, visiting the schools, will seek emt the children who 
are fit for country holidays, visit the homes, and do something to 
follow up the education between the years of thirteen and twenty- 
one. 

Wherever there is an institution, a reading-room, a club, or a 
playground, there is work for volunteers. It may not be that the 
volunteers will seem to do much ; they will be certain to do something. 
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be certain to make links between the classes, to do some-^ 
thing to lead both rich and poor to give np habits Tvhich keep tb^aa 
apart. They will be certain to add strength to the public opinion^ 
whidi by-and-bye will do mor^ to relieve those whose higher life ia 
destroyed by excess or by want. They MU be certain to do some- 
thing. If they cany into their work a spirit of devotion, a faith 
in the high calling of the hum^n race, and a love for its weakest 
members, there is no limit which can be placed on what they will 
do. They will*put into the sound body the sound mind ; into the 
well-ordered town citizens who feel deep, think clear, and bear fruit 
welL , 


Samuel A. Babnxtt. 
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It is well known that within the past few years the French army 
has witnessed fundamental clianges of no less sweeping a cliaracter 
than those which have altogether altered the organisation of our own, 
and there appears to be a general consensus of opinion in England 
that the result of army reform in France has been more successful 
than with us. . Our endeavour will be to show the contrary. The 
present condition of our own forceS has been frequently discussed in 
these pages, and writers who adopt the pessimist view do not hesitate 
to ascribe it to the impossibility of introducing short service into an 
army where enlistment is voluntary, and where more than half ihh men 
are in foreign gamsons. All are agreed as to the diflSculty of maintain- 
ing discipline amongst young soidieft. In France service is compul- 
sory, and the number of troops out of the country bear but a small 
proportion to the total strength of the army, so that the short service 
system at any rate is not hampered by conditions which render 
success impossible ; yet nothing could be more complete •than the 
failure which has attended it. Skeleton battalions, untrained reserves, 
slack discipline, difficulty in obtaining gcTod non-commissioned 
officers, and the zeal of the commissioned ranks deadened by slow 
promotion — such is the result attendant on army reform in France. 

The decisive campaign of 1866 led the Emperor Napoleon to 
endeavour to put his house in order, but the war of *1870 overtook 
him before his scheme of army reorganisation was thoroughly 
thought out. Just as the first campaign caused Europe to grm 
itself with the breech-loader, so did the latter give rise to the demand 
for army reserves. The ceaseless stream of well-trained men which 
enabled Germany to present veteran battalions at every point against 
the raw recruits France hurled against her, created a cry for universal 
service, for a territorial army, for enormous armaments ; and so in 
1872 the new E^ench military organisation first saw the light. It 
insisted upon compulsory service, yet legalised many exemptions ; it 
fixed the period of service at five years, yet sanctioned the dismisBal 
of men at the expiration of one ; it divided the country into^ terri- 
torial districts of equal population, yet caused the military burden to 
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fall unequally upon them. Consequently tbe new scheme— an excel- 
lent one on paper — was evaded at^all points, and the result has been 
failure. 

France by the new law was 4ivided into nineteen military districts 
of about two million souls in each, Corsica being included in tbe 
fifteenth, Algeria supplying the last'; each district was again parcelled 
out into eight sections, thus giviqg in France proper J44 territorial 
divisions. The total period of a man’s liability to" service was fixed at 
twenty years, and, shunning the evil into which we have fallen, youths 
were not enrolled before they attained the age of twenty. The army 
was to be essentially territorial, the service absolutely universal. A 
roll of all .male inhabitants was therefore made out in every commune, 
and as each lad reached the legal age his name was placed on the 
list for the next annual drawing, and he then became liable for the 
following service : — . 

Five years with the colour?. 

Four years with the reserve of the active army. 

Five years in the territorial army. 

' Six years in the territorial reserve. 

According to carefully prepared statistics it has been ascertained 
that about 16,000 conscripts annually arrive at the required age in 
each district. If we eliminate the 19th, or Algerian, i^my corps from 
the strength of the permanent army, which has beeniixed at 500,000 
of all ranks, it is evident that there can be no -possible means of 
utilising the services of the 296,000 recruits who yearly become liable 
to enrolment. The Government therefore found itself face to face 
with the difficulty of retaining the army with the colours at its fixed 
maximum, and at the same time imparting military instruction to 
the superabundant supply of conscripts. It was compelled to devise 
some wide scheme of exemption, well knowing that any such scheme 
must intensify the hatred with which compulsory service is viewed 
by all classes. These exemptions now reach about fifty per cent, of 


recruits, and may be thus summarised : — 



Annual contingent for service . 


296,000 

Exemptions for family reasons . 

. 45,000 


„ of religious or educational classes . 

. 6,000 


„ pliysically unfit 

. 45,000 


„ remanded for constitutional weakness 

. 30,000 


men serving, or at sea 

. 25,000 


„ one-yej^ volunteers ‘ 

. 6,000 




155,000 

Compelled to serve 

• 

141,000 


But, as 140,000 recruits are in excess of the annual requirements, this 
number is further reduced by about 47 ,000 men, who at the expira- 

* 'The number of oiie- 3 ’ear volunteers allowed for the class of 1884 has been fixed 
at 5.107. 
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tion of one year’s Service, and after passing a trifling examination, are 
drafted into tbe reserve of the active army, thus leaving 93,000 men 
to complete their five years with the colours. It is, however, found 
impossible to retain even this number ibr their full period of service, 
and, as the infantry soldier requires less tmining than those in the 
mounted or scientific branches, he is generally released at the expir- 
ation of three years, whilst the cavalry trooper or gunner is retained for 
five. This shortening of the service is in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciples which governed the original idea. It wis maintained by French 
officers of experience that it was impossible to make a soldier in 
three years (the period of service In the# German army) ; the habits 
of restraint inculcated from their earliest days on the Germans and 
their national spirit of obedience are wanting in the French, whose 
individual independence, fostered by the present system of government, 
would not permit of military service being condiicted with the same 
severity as on 4lie other side of the Ehine. It was urged with much 
pertinacity by military experts, and acqui&ced in by M. Thiers, 
that five years wfere absolutely requisite in order to give the French 
citizen that amount of military education which would enable him to 
retain his value as a unit in the ranks of the territorial army. 'M. 
Gambetta and his military advisers, with a less wide experience than 
M. Thiers and Marshals MacMahon and Canrobert, proposed the 
reduction to three years, and as this is more in accord with the spirit 
of the nation tliere seems every certainty of the change being shortly 
introduced. It will have the effect of lightening the burden on the 
people, but it cannot tend to improve tlie efficiency of an army in 
which slackness of drill and discipline are but too apparent. It will 
thus be seen that, though military service in France is compulsory, 
not more than one half of the annual contingents of recruits pass 
through the ranks ; that though the service has been fixed at five 
years, but a very small proportion ever serve that term ; and, as the 
amount and quality of daily training is far inferior to the standard 
laid down in the German army, the French reserves as a body cannot 
be compared to the Landwehr. ^ 

Let us now ascertain the forces which the new system has placed 
at the disposal of France, dividing them into three great classes f 

I. Those who have passed three years or upwards with the colours 
and may be termed trained sordiers. 

II. Those who have served one year and can only be considered 
as partly trained, 

III. Those who have escaped service altogether, and, though liable 
to be called up in*the event of war, cannot be looked on as soldiers. 

The Active army embraces all men who have been enrolled since 
1878, whether with the colours or at their homes; the Active army 
Eeserve, all men enrolled between the years 1874 and 1878 ; the Terri- 
torial army, the classes of 1872-7 3. 
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Table I. 

Showing avafiMe Military Force m Frarfjce, 



Category 

HP— 

Year 

Trained men 

Partly trained 
men 

Untrained men 
liable to aervioe 

I. 

Active Army ' . 

1882 



166,000 


1881 

n __ 


166,000 


** 

1880 


|BcpT7n|||| 

166,000 


• ■ 

1879 

1878 

93,000 

93,000 

Kps 

166,000 

166,000 

II. 

Active Army Reserve . 

1877 

1870 


Hpfl 

166,000 

166,000 


fl 

1875 



156,000 


ff 

1874 



166,000 

in. 

Territorial Army . . 

1873 



166,000 


1872 

■EBB 

47,000 

166,000 


Tbtal . 


837,000 


ISBi 


Of. the above, those marked (a) are with the colours, the remainder 
are at their homes ; and this fof ce may be . again subdivided to show 
more clearly its mi^tary worth. 


Table II. 

Classification of Men in the various Categories, 



With the colours 

At their homes 

Service under 
one year 

Service under 
two years 

Service under 
three years 

Trained 

Partly 

trained 

1 

Active Army 
Active Reserves . 
Territorial Army . 

140,000 

t __ 

140,000 

93,000 

186,000 

372.000 

186.000 

141.000 

188.000 
94,000 


In spite of official statistics, we believe these to be the actual 
numbers France has at her disposal for the 

I 

7C1 batteries of artillery, 

* 617 squadrons of cavaL^, 

1,127 battalions of infantry, 

A- 

borne on the rolls of her army as Active and Territorial troops. 

These troops are distributed according to the following table, but 
it may be well to remember that whilst massing her force as a rule 
on her eastern frontier, France has danger from other quarters than 
the Rhine. Paris, the birthplace of all revolutions ; Lyons, the seat 
of anarchy ; Algeria and Tunis, all demand heavy garrisons, and no 
fewer than twenty-five regiments of cavalry, 155 battalions of infantry, 
and 492 field guns are employed in these four quarters. 
















No, of 

Head-ausxtexs 


Gar^u towns 

Troops in eommarid 

Corps 


district centres 

* Active Army , 

Territorial Army 

I 

Lille . . 

• 

Lille 

Valenciennes 
Com toll 
Avesnes " 
Arras^ 
B6thune 
9t-On5or * 
Doukeniue 

Daual (Art.) 
Haobeuge (Car.) 

• 

Cavslry : 

8th Cidraasiers ; 6th, 
14th, and 16th Dro- 
g3ons ; 19th Chasseurs 
Artillery : • 

15th and 27th Regi- 
ments , 

Infantry ; 

1 8t, 8th^.9Srd, 43H, 73rd, 
84th, noth, and l97th 
of the line ; IGth 
Chasscturs 

Cavalry : 

1st ^glment 
Artillery : 

Ist Regiment 
Infantry: 

Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 6th, 6th, 
7tlt, and Btli 
Regiments 

2 

Amiens 

• 

SOLSBOUR 

Bt.-Qucaitin 

Beauvais 

Amiens 

Compi^gne 

Abbeville 

Loon 

P<ironne 

La Fire (Art) 
SenllS (Cav.) 

One infantry bri- 
gade is quar- 
tered 111 the 5th 
Aimy Corps 
district at &- 
dan 

Cavalry : 

5th CnirassierR; 13th 
Dragoons ; Srd Chas- 
seurs 

Artillery : 

17th and 2i)th Hogi- 
ments 

Infantry : 

45th, olst, Mth. G7th,i 
72nd, 87tli, 120th, and 
128th of the flue ; 8th 
Chasieurs 

Cavalry : 

2hd Jlegimcnt 
Artillery : 

2Dd Kegiment 
Infantry : 

0 th, 10 th, nth, 

12tli, 13th, 

14th, 16th, 

and 16th Re- 
giments 


Bouen . 

Bernny 

Bvreux 

Palaise 

Lisieux 

Bouen (X.) 
Rqucu (S.) 
Caen 

Havre 

Versailles (Art.) 

• 

One infontry di- 
vision being 
quartered in 
Paris 

Cavalry : 

21st Dragoons and 12th 
Ghasseiu's 

Artillery : 

11th and 12th Hegi- 
ments • 

Infantry ; 

5th, 24th, 28th, 36th. 
30tl), 74th, noth, and 
120th of the line: 20th 
Chasseurs 

Cavalry ; 

.3nl leegiment 
ArtLUcry* 

Srd Regiment 
Infantry : 

17th. 18th. 

10th. 20t;h, 

21hc, 22nd, 

23rd, and 24tli 
Regiments 

1 

Mans . 

• 

Laval 

MaytMinc 

Mainers 

Mans 

Drcnix 

Chartres 

Alenvon 

Argciiton 

— • • 

Cavalry r 

2nd Dragoons and 20tli 
Chasseurs 

Artillery : 

26th and 31st Regi- 
ments 

Infantry : 

lUlst, 102nd, 103rd, 

104th, 115tli, 117th, 
noth, and 120th of the 
line ; nth Chasseurs 

Cavalry : 

4th Regiment 
Artillery : 

4th Regiment 
Infantry : 

25th. 26th, 

27th, 2Sth, 
29th, SOtfa, 
31s4, and32ud 
Regiments 

1 

Orl^^aiis 

Sens 

Fontaine. 

blcau 

Mcluii 

Cnnlomniiers 

Auxerre 

Moiitargis 

BIoIh 

Orleans 

J oigny-Venddnie, 
Frovins,Mcanx, 
Melon and Fon- 
tainebleau ca- 
valry quarters 

One infantry di- 
vision is in 
Paris 

Cavalry : • 

Gtb, 22nd, and 23rd 
Drogoons; Ist, loth, 
and 15th Ghasecars 
Artillery : 

30tli and .32nd Regi- 
ments 

Infantry : 

4th, 31st, 46th, 7eth,' 
82nd, 80th, 11 3th, and 
131st of the lino ; 6th 
Chosseurs 

Cavalry : 

6th R^ment 
Artillery ; 

5th Regiment 
Infantry : 

S3rd, 81th, 

36th, 8Gth, 

87th, S8th, 

39th, and 40th 
^ Regiments 

6 

OhAlons-sur- 

Marue 

Nancy 

Toul 

NcufcliAtoau 

Troyes 

MAzitoiS 

Heims 

Verdun 

Chdlona 

. • 

Gommerqy,. St.- 
Mihiel, Lnn6- 
ville, Pout-&- 
Monsfon, Se- 
dan, and Spi- 
nal cavalry 

quarters 

Bar-le-Duc, St.- 
Nlcolos • du- 
Port, Bocroy, 
Sedan, 8t.-Di4, 
MontmAdy in- 
fantry quarters 

Cavalry: 

Ist, 2nd, .Srd, and 6th 
Cuirassiers ; 7th, 12th, 
and 18th Dra^mns; 
4th, 6th, 8th, and 14th 
Chasseurs ; 5th and 
10th Hussars 

Artillery : 

8th and 2btli Regi- 
ments 

Infantry: 

25tb, 87th, GOth, 70th, 
Olst, 04th, 106th, and 
184th of the line; 1st, 
4th, 9th, 10th, 16th, 
26th, and 26th Obas- 
seurs 

Cavalry : • 

6th Rcginicftt 
Artillery ; 

0th Raiment 
Infantry : 

41st, 42nd, 

43rd, 44tli, 
45th, 46th, 

47th, and 48th 
Regiments 


Since ivrlting these pages 16 battailous of Fortress Artillery hare been oxganlaed, eaoti oon- 
sisting of 6 batteries, their head-quarters being : 1, JUlle : 2, Yalencieunes ; 8, Belms ; 4 and 6, Terduni 
6, Toni; 7, Langres; 8, Epiual ; 9, Belfort; 10, Besan^on; 11, lyon; 12, Grenoble; 18, Kioe; 14, 
Bayonne ; IS, Bt.-Molo ; 16, Paris. These batteries haye beoz\ raised by oorrespondlug rednotioDS in the 
Field Artillery. 
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^ , \ i . ; Tisia ni^^SSMw^ M&ik^ Districts onc^ DistrSrutwn cf tic 
my ^ i^riintf6--<(cKmtinUi9d^^^ 


Heod-quartciv 



Troolm in command 


Bourg 

Belley 

Laugres 

Cbaamout 

Loiis-lo-Saul- 

nicr 

Bcsaii<;on 
n«U‘ort • 
Vosoul 


Gray (Cav.) 


^ Active Army 


Cavalry : I 

Isi Dragoons ; 5 t 1 i Chas- 
sours ; 9 th ^ussars 
Artillery : 

I 4tli and«Sth*Hcglments 
Infantry : 

I 21 st. 23 ra, 3 Bth, 42 n(l. 

44th. euth, lU9tb, and 
I i:i3ril of tlieliue; 3rd 
I ChaBSCurs 


Territorial Army 


Cavalry : 

7 th Kegimcnt 
ArtUlery : 

7th B^mont 
Infantry : 

49th, 60th. 

6lBt. 62nd, 
53rd, 64th, 

55th, and 5Gth 
Begimouts 


9 Tours . 


Anxonne 

Clifilon-sur- 

Kaone 

Mdcou 

Cosuo 

Bonr;COS 

Autuii 

Ncvoft 


' Clidteauroux Issoudun (Inf.) 
1 Parthcnay 
Poitiei'8 
GliA.tollcraiilt 
Tours 
Angers 
CholA 


Cavalry : 

* 10th Dragoons and ICth 
Chassours 
Artillery : 

Ist and 37th Bcgimcnts 
Infantry : 

10th, 13th, 27th, 29th, 
66th, 86th, 96th, and 
134th of the line ; 6th 
Chasseurs 

• 

Cavalry : 

llth and 12th Cuiras- 
alers; 2nd Dragpons; 
2nd Chusscars 
Artillery : 

20th un«l 33rd Bcgi- 
ments 
Infantry : 

32nd, GOth, C8tli, 77111, 
90t)i, IHtb, 126th, and 
ISGtlioftheline; 18th 
Chasseurs 


Cavalry ; 

8th Begimont 
Artillery : 

8th Begimeiit 
Infantiy : 

67th, 68tli, 

69th, GOtb, 

Cist, 62ud, 

63ril,andG4tli 
Begiments 

Cavalry : 

9th Hegimeut 
Artillery : 

9th Bcgiment 
Infantry : 

66tli, 66th, 

G7tli, 68t.h, 

69tli, 70th, 

71st, and 72n(l 
Iligi merits 


10 Bennes 


11 Nantes . 


12 Limoges 


Gu ingamp 
St.-Bi'ieuc 
Bennes 
Vitro 

Cherbourg 

St.-MHl« 

Granville 

St.-Lo 


Nantes 
Aneerits 
La Koclie- 
sur-Yon 
Poll ton ay 
Vannes 
QulmiKT 
Brest 
Lorleut 


Llmcges 

Mai^ac-Lavul 

Gnerct 

Tulle 

POrigueux 

Angoul6mo 

Brives 

Bergerac 


Dinan^Cav.). 
St,-Servaii (Inf.) 


Pontivy (Cav.) 
Morlaix (Inf.) 


Cavalry : 

, 24 th Dragoons and 1 2th ^ 

I Jluasars 
Artilicry^ : 

7th and lOtli Begiments 
Infantry : 

2nd, 26tli, 41st, 47th, 
4Hth, 70th, 71st, and 
]3GL]i of theliue ; IDlli 
Chusseura 

Cavalry : 

26th Dragoons and 7th 
II ussars 
Artillery : 

28th and 85th Begi- 
nients 
Infantry : 

19t)i, G2nd. C4th, G6th, 
93rd, 116th, 118th, and 
1 37 th of the line ; 22nd 
Chasseurs. 

Cavalry : 

20tb Dnigoous and 17ih 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 

21st and 34th Begl- 
ments 
Infantry : 

14tb, 60th, C3rd, 78th, 
80th, 107th, 108th, and 
1 38th of the line ; 28rd 
CJiasscurs 


Cavalry : 

* lOrh Uegiment 
Artillery : 

10th Uegiment 
Infantry : 

73rd, 74th, 

75th, 76th, 

77th, 78tli, 

79tli, and 80th 
Begiments 

Cavalry : 

11th Begimont 
Artillery : 

llth Regiment 
Infantry : 

8 ist, 82nd, 

83rd, 84tli, 

85th, 86th, 

K7th, and 88th 
Begiments 


Cavalry : 

12th Uegiment 
Artillery : 

12th Begimont 
Infantry ; I 

89th, 90th, 

Diet, 92nd, 
93rd, 94ib, 

96th, and 96th 
Begiments 


Clermont- 

FeiTand 


Riom 

Montlu^on 

Clonnout 

Aurlllao 

Le Puy 

St.-Btienne 

Montbrison 

Boanne 


Moullug (Cav.) 
One infantry di- 


vision at Lyons I Artillery 


Cavalry : 

19th Dragoons and 7th 
Cha^^seurs • 


16tli and 36th Begl- Infantry 


Cavalry : 

13ch Uegiment 
Artillery : 

13th ]^glment 


luents 
Infantry ; 

16th, 38th, 86th, 92nd, 
98 th, 105th, 121 st, and 
189th of the lino; 8)th 
Chasseurs 


97th, 98th, 

99th, 100th, 

lOlst, 102Dd, 
103rd, and 
104th Eegi- 
ments 
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Army tn France — (oolltmtted)^ 


No. of 

Army Hoad-quartcre 
Corps 



Toulonso ^ . 


Qrenoble 
Bourf^oln * 
Anucqy 
^CbaoiHery 
Vienne* • 
Itomons 
Gap 

Mont^limar 


Toulon 

Antibes 

Ai.v 

Ajaccio 
Niiuca 
Avif^non 
I’rivat 
Pont gt.-Es- 
prlt 


Montpellier. 


Garrison towns 
other than • 
district centres 


Foot cavalry re- 
H^mcDts at Ly- 
on, one at 
Valence, ope 
artillery regi- 
ment at Va- 
lence, throe 
line regiments, 
one Ohasseur 
battalion at 
Lyons, ^ one 
Ciiassour at 
Kmtirun 


Troops in eoinmand 


HiVaers 

Montpellier 

Monde 

Ilodez 

Norbonno 

Perpignan 

Ciircassouno 

Albi 


Agen 

Moi'niando 

Cubors 

[Monlnulifin 

Toulouse 

Foix 

Mirande 

St.-Guuden8 


Saiiites 
La Kochello 
l.iboarnc 
IJordeuux 
Mont-ilo- 
Miirsiui 
Bayonno 
Pan 
Tarbes 


Loddve and Gas- 
teluaudory • 
(Ini'.) 

Costres (Art.) 


Active Army 


Cavalry ; 

4th and 9th Cnirassiers ; 
4th Dragoow ; 8id, 
8tb, and 11th Hussars 
Artillery : 

2nd and 6th Begiments 
InfantTy : 

22nd, 3^h, 52nd, 79th, 
96th, 97t]i, OUtii, and 
140tb of tbo line; 12th, 
13th, and 14th Chas- 
seurs 

Cavalry : 

20th Dragoons and Ist 
Hussars 

Artillery : , 

19th and 3Sth Bcgi- 
monts 

InfantTv : • 

Hrd, 4Uth, 55th, 68th. 
61st, 11 1th, MStb, and 
141st gi the line ; 7 th 
Chasseurs 

Cavalry : 

17th Dragoons and 9th 
(■hassetirs 
Artillery : 

.3rd and 9tli Regiments 
Infantry : 

12th, 16th, 17th, BIst, 
100th, 122nd, 142od, 
and 143rd of the line ; 
27th Cliasseui'8 j 


Cavalry : 

1 1 th Dragoons and 13th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 

18th and 23rd Regi- 
ments 
Infantry : 

7th, 9th, nth, 20th, 
59th, S3rd, KSth, and 
120th of the line ; 29t}i 
CbiiSBcurs 

• 

Cavalry : 

15th Dragoons and €th 
Hussars 
Artillery ; 

14th and 24th Regi- 
nieuts 

Infantrj’ : i 

6th, 18th, 34th, 49ih, 
53rd, 57th, I23rd, and 
124th of the line ; 28th | 
Chtwscurs 


Territorial Army 


Cavaliy : 

14th Regiment 
Artillery : 

14th Regiment 
Infantry : 
lOftth, 106th, 
107th, 108th, 
109th, noth, 
111th, and 
112tb Regi- 
ments 


Cavalry f 
15th Regiment 
Artillery : 

15th Regiment 
Infantry ; 

113th, lUth, 
115th, llCtb, 
117tli, 118th, 
119th, 120th, 
and 145th 
Regiments 

Cavalry, ! 

16th Hqgiment 
Artillery : 
loth Regiment 


Infantry : 


I2l8t, 

122nd, 

123rd, 

124tU, 

125th, 

irnii, 

127th, 

and 

128th 

ments 

Regi- 

Cavalry : 



17tb Regiment i 
Artillery : 

17th Regiment ^ 
In fun try : 

129th, 130th, 

131st, 1.32nd, 
13.3^, 134t)i, 
135tn, and 


Cavalry : 

18th Regiment i 
Artillery : 

18th Regiment | 
Infantry : 

137th, 138th, 

13.9th, 140th, I 
141st, 142nd, 
143rd, and 
• 144tli Regi- 
ments 


Cavalry : 

7th and 10th Cuirns- 
siei's; 8th and 9th 
Dragoons; 11th and 
18 th Chasseurs 
Artillery : 

11 til. 12th, 13th, and 
22nd Kogiments 
Engineers : 

iBt, 4tlir6th, 9th, lOtb, 
and 11th Battalions uf 
CoriKt Ibigiuecrs, and 
1st Itegiinent (5 Bat- 
talions of Sappers ond 
Afiners) 

Infantry : 

6th, 24th, 28th, Slst, 

. 46tli, 76th, 89th, 101st, 
102nd, lOSnl, ]04t]i, 
119th of: thc'line ; 2nU 
and 17th Chasseurs 
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tie tr6<^ above eiittmerated, each ariny corpsj be- 
' 4ideh the, usual non-combatant bodies, has one battalion of active and 
due of territorial engineers attached to it, and there is one pontoon 
train at Avignon and another at Angers. In round numbers the 
composition of an army corps is— 



Active Army 

• 

Territorial Army • 

Total 

Oavaliy 
Artillery . 
Infantry . 

Engineers . 

^ regts. (each 6 squad.) 

^ regts. of 11 batteries. 

8 regts. of 4 battalions 

1 batt. of Chasseurs . \ 
1 battalion . ' . 

1 regt. of 4 squadrons . 

1 regt. of 18 batteries . 

8 regts. of 3 battalions . 

1 b 9 .ttalion . . . 

14 squads. 

35 batteries 
67 batt 

2 batt. 


The Active Ahmy. 

Having dealt .with the general militsiry system of the country, we 
will now inquire into the condition of the active army, whicli consists 
of the million and a quarter of men in the first two categories enu- 
merated in Table I. — that is to say, of all who have not completed 
nine years’ service., It embraces four distinct classes : (1) men with 
the colours ; (2) men of one year’s service at their liomes ; (3) men 
of ‘the active reserve ; (4) all untrained men under nine years’ ser- 
vice who have been exempted from service. Being composed of men 
in various degrees of training,' it cannot be regarded in^as formidable 
a light as the active armies of other Great Powers. Including the 
nineteen army corps which permanently garrison Algeria, it con- 
sists of 

392 squadi-ons of cavalry, 

614 hatto ies of artillery, 

941 battalions of infantry, 

38 battalions of enp^ineers. 

90 batteries of garrison or fortress artillery. 

And the total number of officers available for this immense force are ; — 


Table IV.- Shtnvinr; Kumher of Officers in the Active Army and its Reserves, 


• Hank 

• 

employ 

Ilegiinentnl employ 

Active Reserve 

Generals of division . 

100 



20 

Generals of brigade 

200 

— 

20 

Colonels* .... 

02 

263 

12 

Lieutenant-colonels 

97 

253 

— 

Battalion commandefa 

177 

789 

— 

Squadron commanders 

07 

612 

— 

Captains .... 

129 

7,010 

161 

Lieutenants . 

77 

6,497 

93 

Sous-lieutenants 

208 

3,744 

4,345 

Total • • 

1,177 

\ 

18,008 

4,641 

i 


23,280 
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It will reserve of officers lor the;^^ 

dangeroTidy smallj being, indeed, entirely wanting in t|ie‘ liigher 
regimental grades. * When it' is remembered that there are about 
420,000 trained men at their homes oready to reinforce the active 
army, and no fewer than 469,000, partially trained, with the colours 
and in the ranks of the’lst Eeserve, who in the event of war would 
require immense andlesgrnest attention in order to fit them to replace 
casualties, there can be no doubt that the number of officers is wholly 
inadequate. That this danger has been foreseen by thb French is evi- 
dent, for every cavalry regiment is supposed to bear on its roils two 
reserve captains and five reserve Subalterns, and each infantry regi- 
ment sixteen reserve subalterns. The following table, however, %hows 
how low even these lists have fallen ; — 


TA.IJLE V . — Reserve of Reijiinmtal Officers, 


• 1 

Borne on the rolls 

Wonting to dbmplcte 

Autlioriscd establish' | 
nicnt 1 



Suboltmis ! 

^aplnins | 

Subalterns 1 

Captains 

Subalterns 

Cavalry . 

Infantry , 

33 

218 

1,405 

107 

132 

939 

140 1 

350 

2,404 

Total . 

33 

1,08:1 

107 

1,071 

140 

2,754 


At the present moment, owing to the numbers of the permanent 
army being maintained at a maximum of 500,000 (including officers 
and non-commissioned officers), squadrons, batteries, and battalions 
compose a very skeleton army, on which, in the event of war, would 
be grouped those categories which, having passed their one year 
in the ranks, arc still at their homes and available for the active 
army, and those who having completed five years with the colours are 
now in the active reserve ; but in addition to these men, some trained 
and some partly trained, we have also that vast body who, though 
liable to enrolment since the year 1874, have escaped, all service. 
These three classes comprise : — • 


I. Trained men of tliree years’ servic^ . 
n. Partly trained men of one year’s service 
III. Absolutely untrained men ^ , 

Total t • • 


. 657,000 

, 609,000 

. ], 395, 000 

. 2,601,000 


And these men would he either passed into the Yanijs of the active 
army to bring it to a war footing, or formed into depots at the various 
district centres. It may be, and has indeed been repeatedly advanced, 
that a veiy small additional increase in the number of officers would 
suffice to place regiments in an efficient condition when brought up to 
their war strength ; but many of the most thoughtful officers in*the 
Ftench army maintain the contrary. Mindful of the immense losses in- 
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cur^ by wholesale desertion in tire Napoleonic wirs, and of the diffi- 
cultjef maintaining discipline in a service where the national system of 
edncation tends to loosen tbe bonds of command, and where the mili- 
tary system permits the educated men to leave the ranks at the expi- 
ration of one year’s service, they demand "that the peace proportion of 
officers to men should be maintained when regiments are placed on a 
war footing. As depots would be mainly composed of ui^trained soldiers, 
they would necessarily absorb a very large proportion of exceptionally 
well-qualified non-commissioned officers, thus again weakening regi- 
ments of the first line, and it is obvious that the officers for these 
depots would require to be carefully selected and able men, men of 
experience, tact, and education. In fact, the question of providing 
officers for the active army when brought up to war strength presents 
a series of almost insuperable difficulties. The present peace esta- 
blishment is not more than sufficient for the very superficial instruction 
of the French soldier, and there are practically no reserves to draw on. 
Able French writers assert that in all branches the number of the 
junior grades would require to be doubled in order to carry out the 
efficient command, supervision, and leading of the various units when 
placed on a war footing and in the face of an enemy. 


Table VI. — JEstablishment of Ojfficef's in the Tactical Units of the various Arms. 



Caval.17 squadron 

Artillery batterj^ 

Co. of Enf^nocra 

Co, of Infantry 

Peace 

War 

Peace 


Peace 

War 

Peace 

War 

Squad, commander 



1 










— 

Ist captain 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2nd captain . 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

let lieutenant 

1 

2 

1 

■■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2nd lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 

Sous- lieutenant 

2 

4 

— 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 


Table YU. — Showing Present and War Estahlishment of Officers in the 
French Army. 


e ' 

Cavalry 

m 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Infantry 

PeAcc 

War 

Pence 

Wor 

Peace 

War 

Peace 

War 

Colonels 

77 

77 

42 

42 

4 

8 

162 

162 

Lieut.-colonels 

77 

'96 

42 

60 

4 

22 

162 

mm 

Batt. commanders . 


— 

— 

— 

39 

67 

641 

749 

Squad, commanders 

r 168 

392 

168 

176 

— 

— 

— 



Ist captains . 

392 

392 

462 

494 

176 

176 

1,807 

3,790 

2nd captains . 

340 

392 

462 

494 

176 

176 

1,107 

3,790 

Ist lieutenants 

392 

784 

'462 

494 

176 

176 



2Dd lieutenants 

392 

392 

462 

494 

176 



7,680 

Soiis-lieutenants . 

1,166 

1,668 

462 

988 

176 



7,680 

Total . 

3,ia3 

4,002 

2,662 

3,242 

922 


12,873 
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PxeiMnt esrtal>lifih]nent, induding officers of the aotive 

reserve home on the cadres of their corps . . 22,409 

War establishment of the active army, including depdts 

and all trained men of the army and active reserve 36,507 


Non<eomnii«ioned 
offloefB and men 

480,000 

1,270,000 


It will be seen in Table IV. that there are at the present moment 
serving in the perm/ment army, or borne on the rolls of the active re- 
serve, a total of 22,409 regimental bflScers, and yet 'sge find that no 
fewer than 36,597 are required to place the active army on a war footing; 

■ aSnd even by this calculation we are only allowing a proportion of one 
officer to thirty-four trained andjintravned men, whilst in Germany 
the same proportion is observed with traihed soldiers alone. Ii^ Eng- 
land we consider one officer to thirty soldiers absolutely necessary, whilst 
on the peace establishment the proportion in the French permanent 
army is one in twenty-eight, and this it may be remembered was also 
laid down in the composition of the French army c(^rps prior to 1870. 

We have said that on a war footing the French active army 
would consist of 1,270,000 soldiers, and that it would require for its effi- 
cient command more than 36,500 officers. A glance at the follawing 
table will show how the men are furnished; and here it will be noticed 
that we have entirely left out of our calculations the 1,395,000 untrained 
men who have escaped service since the year 1874, but who are otill 
liable to be called on to replace casualties. How to organise or to 
officer these legions is a task beycmd 'iur power to inquire, as much 
as it is beyofid the power of the French Government to accomplish. 

Table VIII. — Showing Composition of the French Active Anyiy on a 
TFar Footing, ^ 


I. Active or figlitiijg 
array 


140,000 

9.3.000 

93.000 

93.000 

03.000 

93.000 
93,000 
93,000 


11. Dep6ts of fighting 
array 


Class 3881, partly trained with colours. 
„ 1880, trained with colours. 

„ 1879, „ men at their homes. 

,, 18/8, ,, ^ „ 

„ 1877, „ active reservists. 



*+ about 1,300,000 men who have obtained exemption from servioe with the colours 
VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3 1 
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If we deduct from the 791,000 of the fighting lurmy the Algerian 
cotps of 35,000, wefind that we shaU require, to place the active army 
on a war footing, the following numbers : — ^ 


Infantry • " 


Men 

o . 606,000 

Cavalry . 


. 52/)00 

Artiltery 


. • . 66,000 

Engineers 


. 36,QOO 

Total . 


. 768,000 


So that, as far as men are concerned, if we are permitted to' include 
the partially trained men of class, 1881 as fit to serve in the field, 
there would be no difficulty in bringing the army to its full strength. 
The 140,000 men of this class are not men on whom much reliance 
could be placed, having only completed one year’s service with the 
colours, and we have no doubt that large numbers would necessarily, 
owing to defective training, be left behind with the depots, thus weaken- 
ing the first line ; though their vacancies would doubtless be filled by 
volunteers from the trained ranks of the territorial army. 


Tite Tebritomal Army. 


The Territorial army is composed of all men who have completed 
nine years’ service ; they remain in it five years, and it comprises : — 

22G batteries of artillery, 

221 squadrons of cavalry, 

445 battalions of infantry, 

18 battalions of engineers. 

To fill the ranks of this formidable force a reference to Table I., 
will show that there are but — 

Mon 

Trained 186,000 

Partly trained .... 94,000 

Total .... 'ssojooo 
"Whereas to place it on a war footing we sbonld require — 


Artillery : 229 batteries at 120 men 


Men 

. 2r,480 

Cavalry : 225 squadrons at 160 men 


. 33,760 

Infantry : 486 battalions at 1,000 mpn 


. 480,000 

Engineers ; 18 battalions at 800 • 


. 14,400 

Establishment . * 


. 561,030 

Avwlable .... 


. 280,000 

Wanting to complete • 


. 261,630 


The deficiency in men might to a certain extent be rectified by a 
levy en imsae, which would bring to the ranks a number of old 
soldiers trained under the Empire ; these would be invaluable in im- 
parting military instruction to the thousands of young recruits and 
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imtiniite d inea ir&xfi: IJiQi^fkaTing proooied ezpniiptioii whw called 
up, wotild still bB>ain()!|[tgs(i the list of those avadlable for seryioe. . Xt 
is when we scrotiiiiso the ‘t^lls of officers that we /ealise how oomr 
pletely the French system has broken, down. Scarcely a regiment in 
the territorial army possess^ a competent staff : in the oaralry thirty^ 
six adjutants are wanting, in tile in&ntry 209 ; and though rogimepts 
in the latter asm are composed of three battalions — 

a 

4 regiments possess but one captmn each 

3 f, two captains each ' \ 

4 : n I three „ , j 

12 „ • foyr „ 

* • 

The following table gives more clearly the actual deficiency of 

ofl&cers in each arm : — ^ ’ 


Table IX. — Peace amt War JEstahltshments of the^Ferritorial Army. 


• 

• 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

En^iieers 

• 

Infautry 

staff 

Fooce 

W ur 

Peace 

War 

Peace 

War 

Pisiwe 

War 

Peace, 

War 

Colonels 


18 

_ 

*18 



18 

__ 

18 

0 


lieut.-colonels 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

, 145 

145 

39 

. , . . 

Batt. commdrs. 




— 

— 

18 

18 

476 

486 

113 



Squad, commdrs. . 


225 

62 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 




1st captains . 


I 225 

140 

229 

47 

j 54 

1 e>Ai\ 

f 2,430 

372 



2nd captains . 

] 225 

100 

229 


] 64 


12,430 




1st lieutenants 


j 460 

166 

229 j 

51 

54 


(2,430 




2nd lieutenupts . 

i/2 

1 450 

30# 

4^1 

48 

108 

1 ,803 

14,860 



Sous-lieutenants . 

427 

900 

779 

458 

96 

216 

3,290 

4,860 

45 

-- 

Total . 




1,711 

257 

540 



|g 

m 


Offlcexs 

Number of officers at present borne on the cadres o^ 

territorial regiments ..... 9,835 

Number required to place these regiments on a war 

footing . . ' . . . . 22,421 

Wanting ..... 12,586 


Nou-commlssioiiod 
ottlccKs and men 

280,000 

565,000 


Here, again, we find, enormous deficiency not only ii^ officers 
but in men, and though, perhaps, if the individual efficiency of the 
French soldier was equal to the individual efficiency of the German, 
the number of trained men in the country might suffice for its de- 
fence, yet the enormous defect* in regimental officers, amounting in 
the aggregate to 27,000 (not including those neoessaiy for the un« 
trained men of all classes), would prevent the* army being placed 
in a thorough state of organisation. 

The Territorial army is not intended merely as a garrison force, 
but we are assured that the battalions on the eastern frontier; yrpuld 
be pushed forward into the front line, and so take their places by the 
side of their brethren in the active army. It is true^that in the 
6th, and 7th Army Corps a higher state of efficiency exists than in the 

3i2 
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reiift iof in some regions the infantry portion is pmo- 

tically valueless. Let us take the 10th Army Corps which, in the 
event of England forming* one of the Powers atvwar with France, 
would be the one on which the defence of the northern and north- 
western sea-board would fall; we find in the following table that 
more than half the pflBcers are wanting : — 


• 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Sous-Lieutenants 

Adjutants 

c. 

Present strenirth 

t 

31 

107 

167 

9 


192 

288 

192 

24 

1 Wanting . 

161 

1 

. 181 

35 

15 


The Tehbitorial Beserve. 

The last class wi^h which we have to deal is the territorial reserve, 
which consists of all men between foiuteen and twenty years’ service ; 
as yet it has not come into existence, for under the law of 1872 no 
old soldiers can" have been passed into its ranks. Its object is to 
replace the casualties in the territorial army, caused either by losses 
in action of those corps which have been pushed forward against the 
enemy, or by drafts sent to the active regiments in the front. As 
the 'territorial reserve contains neither officers nor men, we may pass 
it by without further remark. 

There is, however, a large'^body of men in France who, in the 
event of war, would be invaluable ; we allude to the old soldiers of 
the Imperialist school, many thousands of whom are scattered 
throughout the country. They are all men of long service, many of 
them decorated. Whatever their strength may be — and it would be 
very difBicult to ascertain this — ^there is no doubt that they would 
form an invaluable ‘ nucleus, round which to group the partially 
trained men of all classes, and from amongst them might be drawn 
a large number of non-commissioned officers, the want of whom is 
painfully felt in the active as well as the territorial army. Looking 
at the French army from the British or German standpoint, as re- 
jgfards its drill and discipline, it is probable that the old Imperial 
soldiers are the most valuable body of men France possesses, but 
whether it would be possible or politic to draft them into the active 
army is a question of some difficulty.* 

Officers. 

We have already shown that, owing to the paucity of officers, 
France would find it a matter of difficulty — we think we should be 
justified in saying impossibility — to mobilise her forces ; 27,000 regi- 
mental officers are still needed for her active and territorial army, 
irrespective of those who would be required to train the million and 
a half untrained men still liable for service. There is, however. 
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ioiother matter in connection with the commissioned ranks which 
must necessarily aflTect the efficiency of the army— we allude to their 
age* Eightly or Vrongly in England we* make every effort to have 
young and active men in pur regiments, and by a judicious system 
of retirement we now get rid of company and troop commanders at 
the age of forty. Any one who has visited French garrison towns 
will have been^truck by the age ofi their regimental .officers, and it 
is self-evident that a period of probation in the sulTaltern grades of 
.sixteen or seventeen years is enough to kill*all zeaT and ambition; 
yet this is the average time a French officer takes to reach his 
captaincy, whilst the man yho* obtains field rank in twenty-five 
years is exceptionally fortunate. There are over 3,000 capt&ins in 
the army who have served over twenty years in the commissioned 
ranks, and in several infantry regiments there are five to six — even as 
many as ten — captains who were in the army during the Orimean war> 
whilst thirty-one squadron or battalion commandefs and 185 captains 
have held the same rank since 1870. It is true that promotion is 
becoming more rapid, thanks to tl^e action of General Thibaudin. 
The selection of officers of Ilepubliean views for all the more im- 
portant military posts has caused a general feeling of discontent and 
insecurity to permeate all ranks, and in the month of July no fewer 
than four vacancies occurred amongst generals of division or brigade. 
The system of nomination to these coqamands has not been one which 
commends itself to military discipline, for we find a division in the 
2nd Army Corps commanded by the senior divisional general in France, 
whilst the corps itself is commanded by an officer who is 44th on the 
roll : and this is, not a solitary instance ; in four army corps we have 
divisions commanded by generals senior to their corps commanders. 

The substitution of a laurel wreath for th^ Imperial Crown on * 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour and the abolition of the 
eagle on the F rench military medals were petty acts in themselves, 
but they rankled in the breasts of those who received these rewards 
for service under the Empire. The decree which compelled all 
officers and men to provide themselves with new orders o&Eepublican 
design was still more ill-judged.* These acts, coupled with the un- 
written law that Eepublican views will henceforth be considered an 
indispensable qualification for ^promotion, have alienated the great 
mass of officers from the present Government. 

Non-commissioned Officers. 

Since the introduction of the short-service system, all European 
nations have experienced a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of good non-commissioned officers. France has proved no exception 

• A circular was issued by General Thibaudin calling for the political opinions of 
all officers recommended for staff employ. 
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to the general rule. The low rate of pay, ranging from 28. the 
daily pay of the sergeant-major of a cayalry regiment, to 8*1^., the 
pay of a sergeant of a line battalion, is in itself sufficient to account 
for the disinclination of men «^to accept these appointments, when 
so much higher salaries can be obtained in civil employment. Even 
the inducement of a commission as sous-lieutenajit in the reserve, 
after two years? service as a sous-officier, with all thfe honour and 
dignity attaching to such advancement, has not been enough to 
prompt men to prolong their period of service beyond the legal . 
minimum ; indeed at the present moment there are over 24,000 sous- 
officiers in the French army who have not completed five years in the 
ranks— a 'Very large proportion of these (it is said 18,000) are under 
three years* service. It must be remembered that corporals are not 
included in this grade, and that no man can be promoted sous-officier 
until he has compleced one year with the colours, though he may 
obtain a corporal’s stripes at the expiry of eight months. The 
system which exempts members of the religious and educational 
classes^ from military service, andjwrhich permits its soldiers to escape 
further servitude by passing an examination at the expiry of one 
year in the ranks, naturally deprives the army of those very men 
who cby their education would be most likely to make the best non- 
commissioned officers; consequently these posts are filled by men 
from the lower classes of society, mqn devoid of good education, and 
of those powers of command generated by habits of* scholastic 
obedience. Though alive to the magnitude of the evil, the French 
Q-ovemment have as yet taken no steps to counteract it, or of pro- 
'viding means for ensuring a healthy flow of well-educated youngsters 
into the ranks, bound for such a period of service that the depletion 
which now annually o?.curs would be materially diminished. Under 
the present organisation the permanent army on its peace footing 
requires 33,979 sous-officiers, and to place it on a war footing 63,800 
would be necessary. The territorial army absorbs nearly 24,000, 
and yet it is evident from repeated complaints in the Senate and in 
the press that, whilst in the permanent army large deficiencies exist, 
in the active reserve the grade is almost wholly wanting. The 
reason is not far to seek : educated men leave the army at the close 
of their first year’s service, the privilege of wearing an epaulette at 
the expiration of a further two years with their regiment does not 
possess sufficient attraction for them ; the men who remain on, and are 
promoted into the non-commissioned grades, are just of sufficient 
learning to admit of their passing the required examination ; and so 
the junior commissioned ranks of the active reserve and of the 
territorial army are annually reinforced by large numbers of men 
of a low standard of educational attainments and of no social position, 
whilst the non*commissioned ranks receive few additionB. Upwards 
of 18,000 vacancies annually occur amongst the sous-offioieKS of ihe 
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pemnaneiit army, and these are invariably filled by corporals of little; 
more than one year’s service. Under these circmnstances it is not 
to be wondered at that corps suffer in •smartness.. When we re- 
member that these are not men of fair»position or of good education^ 
but are men drawn from the lower classes, and that they are en- 
trusted with powers of p'unishment equal to those possessed by officers 
commanding companies in the British^ army, it is not strange that 
discipline also suffers. They are permitted to command before they 
have learnt to obey ; a soldier’s duty is not ma*stered ih a year, and to 
invest men with punitory powers before they have mastered the details 
of their profession is to couit insubordination in time of peace, disaster 
in time of war. The value of an army depends in no small degree on 
its non-commissioned officers ; in England we have ever recognised this, 
and though the introduction of short service swept away men of the 
old stamp, the liberal rates of pay offered have ^nce mere had the 
effect of drawiifg to and retaining good men with tBe colours. All the 
Great European Powers have initiated systems which, whilst attract- 
ing good men to non-commissioned, posts, offer them inducefments 
to remain in the service for long periods, thus avoiding the exercise 
of power by young men. France, on the contr&ry, makes no effort 
either to attract sous-officiers or to retain those she has at hand, J3ut 
rather puts a premium on their early retirement ; thus the permanent 
army is dangerously weakened, and th^ reserves are filled with junior 
officers of doubtful worth. 


Discipline. 

The difficult question of maintaining discipline in a short-service 
army has been intensified of late years by th® spread of education 
and the general levelling up of the masses ; this is further increased 
in the French army by the national system of education, which tends 
to promote class equality, and to break down the barrier that in other 
nations exists between the officer and the soldier, as well as by the 
facilities afforded to the educated private for obtaining his discharge 
at the expiration of a year’s service. The loyalty of its officers to the 
'Government is a somewhat important factor in the discipline of an 
rarmy, and it is no secret thattljie French executive have a most diffi- 
cult task to perform in governing the army with the material at its 
disposal. There is no doubt that the unwise introduction of politics 
into military questions has caused the most profound-irritation in all 
except the Republican portion of the service, and yet, with a remem- 
brance of what an apt tool the French army has been in the hands 
of able conspirators, it is perhaps not to be wondelred at that the 
President of a Sepuhlio and the believers in that form of govern- 
ment] should endeavour to hold all power in their own hands by 
^driving Royalists and {mperialists out of the army, and by wholesaki 
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promotions of their own friends. Many of their acts, however, have 
been most injudicious, have been felt by all ranks, and have en- 
gendered discontent of the deepest kind — ^a discontent which depidvee 
the army of the loyal co-operation of its oj£cers, or of the spontaneous- 
subordination of its men. 

The appointment of the junior general of division in the army 
to the post of Minister of War, irrespective of the fact that his mili- 
taiy antecedents were of a very doubtful character, was a direct attack 
on all who prdfessed iny but Eepublican principles ; the first acts 
with which he signalised his advent to oflSce — viz. the removal of the 
Princes from the army and of*Greneral Galifet from the chief command 
at the' cavalry manoeuvres — only served to embitter the feeling caused 
by General Thibaudin’s appointment. Even prior to this, much dis- 
content reigned in the senior ranks, and with reason ; when we find 
the senior divisional general in the army commanding a division 
in an army corps Under an officer whose commision in that grade is 
nine years junior to his own, and who is forty places below him in 
the roll of generals, it is easy account for the absence of zeal in 
the service. Until the advent of Thibaudin to power, the junior 
officers were to a great extent exempt from similar supersessions, but 
they, too, now have learnt that promotion for them also depends on 
their political views. Captains and subalterns have recently been 
passed over in the most wholes^e manner, and in the month of July 
a representative of a well-known Eepublican family received his grade 
as captain over the heads of more than two thousand of his seniors. 
The result of these injudicious actions has been the spread of discontent 
in all ranks, and the retirement of a great number of officers, from 
the general of division to the subaltern. Though these retirements 
may be playing into the hands of Government by weeding the army 
of its enemies, it is not conducive to discipline. 

Next to loyalty on the part of the officers, a good stamp of non- 
commissioned officer is the most valuable adjunct to discipline. In 
this the Fresnch army is lamentably wanting, and as yet no efforts 
have been made by Government to remedy the evil. The pay of 
the various grades is far below what we offer in our service, far below 
what a labourer can earn in France; consequently all educated 
privates prefer passing out from the colours at the expiration of their 
one year’s service rather than accepting preferment. Many plans 
have been suggested to induce these men to serve on, but all of them 
necessarily have^' as their basis increased expenditure, and this the 
French Government will not tolerate. Even the establishment of the 
‘ Ecole d’essai des enfants de troupe ’ only provides for the gratuitous 
instruction of thirty lads, the remainder of the scholars being supported 
by their parents, and the total number is. not to exceed 600. It is 
cleai^ that but an infinitesimal portion of the non-commissioned 
officers of an army 500,000 strong can be depended on from this.- 
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BOturce. It iB beyond our province to critidBe the many able plana 
put forward in the Journal dea Sciences Militaires and other service. 
joumalB for the abaelioration of this evil 4 it is one which every officer 
in the French army recognises and the effect of which he dreads. 

With a spirit of discontent and distrust rampant in the com- 
missioned ranks, with* an indifferent stamp and^ insufficient number 
of non-commissioned • officers, it is not to be wondered at that the 
discipline of the private is not what it should be. ^s we said before^, 
this is attributable to the national system* of edudhtion, and to the 
lax military system of the country. It is nothing new to hear of 
these things. In war as wpll as in paace the insubordination of the 
French private is a matter of history ; the lad who learns* at* school- 
that in France all men are equal finds it difficult, on joining the ser- 
vice, to give that implicit obedience to his superior which military 
discipline demands, the superior oft-times failspto demand it, and sa 
laxity springs up which culminates in what we* should call mutiny. 
Soldiers appear in garrison towns slovenly dressed, they even reel 
about the streets drunk, and office^ pass by unheeding. No-wonder 
then that ever and again the world is horrified by a soldier* being 
sentenced to death for insubordination. The fitult rests not so much 
with the men as with the system, and it is no new thing. During 
the Austrian campaign of 1805, some French officers were wounded 
by privates of their own regiments i|p endeavouring to restrain them 
from plundfering ; in the campaign of 1806, when Ney was advancing 
against Magdeburg, one of his aides-de-camp and General Jomini 
had to defend themselves with their swords against soldiers of Ney’s 
corps whom they discovered marauding ; later on in the same cam- 
paign, prior to the battle of Preussisch Eylaii, similar scenes occurred, 
and it is said on authority that no fewer than Jl 0,000 men were then* 
known to be marauding in the neighbourhood of the army. We have 
abundant evidence from French sources of a similar state of things 
in 1870; officers have openly stated that they have been compelled 
to shoot men down red-handed in order even tempors^rily to restore 
obedience, and these summary executions were sanctioned by a govern- 
ment decree.^ That the insubordination is not a thing of the past is 
evident from the fact that this year, at least two French soldiers 
have been sentenced to death for disobedience accompanied by insub- 
ordination, and the many articles on the subject which have appeared 
in service papers show that the French officer is alive to the danger. 
If reports as to the condition of the French army -are true, it would 
seem to be generally acknowledged that insubordination is on the 
increase, and that this increase is largely due to the fact that corporals 
of eight months’ service possess the same powers of punishment as> 

* During the manoiuvres of 1883 Lieutenant- Colonel Senaux of the lB4tli Begt. 
was killed, and Colonel Grisot of the 88th Rcgt. was fired at. That these circumstances^ 
were not accidental is clear, for the men were only provided with blank amxnunitioin.^ 
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were bestowed on non-commissioned officers of tha.t grade in the 
days of long service, when a man rarely got his stripes under ten 
years. The judicious use of power by steady and respected non-com- 
missioned officers is the making/just as its abuse by young and inex- 
perienced men is the ruin, of an army. At the present moment all 
things seem to work together to prevent the establishment of dis- 
cipline in the French army. A military code unsuited to the times ; 
superior officers uncertain of the tenure of their appointments, with 
ze 2 l deadened within them ; non-commissioned officers drawn from 
the lowest ranks and imbued with the pride of power ; and private 
soldiers ^recognising the superiority of no man. Discipline under 
such circumstances is impossible. 

In the foregojng columns we have endeavoured to show the actual 
position of the French army ; it may be well briefly to compare the 
scheme of 18/2 with the results of 1883. According to carefully 
prepared statistics, the French Grovernment anticipated annual con- 
tingents of recruits of 300,000 men, enabling them at the end of 
eleven years to count upon 3,300, OOO’trained soldiers. Assuming that 
ten per cent, were physi(?ally incapable of serving, there should still be 
an army of 3,000,000 drained soldiers in the country, but the system 
of wholesale exemptions has so impaired the value of the scheme that 
we find the results to be as below : — 

Men 

Strength of force in 1883, according to Jaw oi 1872 . . ^ 3,000,000 

Actual strength, trained men : 


Permanent army .... 279,000 

Active reserves .... 372,000 

Territorial army . . . .1 86,000 

Actual strength, half-trained : 837,000 

Permanent army .... 421,000 

Active reserves . . . . ] 88,000 

Territorial army .... 04,000 703,000 1,640,000 

Total .... ; i74(50,000 


leaving 1,500,000 untrained men in the country who are still borne 
on the cadres of regiments and called soldiers. 

If the system has broken down as regards its men, only half of 
whom are trained, how much mure so has it failed in providing 
officers for this strangely assorted force. In armies such as our own, 
where every soldier obtains the minimum of six years in the ranks, or 
as the German, where, owing to the ceaseless daily round of drill and 
instruction, the three years’ service is certainly equal, if not superior 
in its results to, our own, a proportion of one officer to thirty men is 
considered necessary. If the French are dreamers of dreams, and look 
forward to the day when three million trained, disciplined, and 
armed men will rally round the tricolour in obedience to a telegraphic 
message from the War Mimster, they will require 100,000 officers to 
lead them, and this is the proportion it must be t&memh&ted for three 
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miUioiL men; far more would be necessary to command a 

force of which only 25 per <;ent. can be termed aoldiera. As it is, 
there are but 32', 000 regimental officers*in France^of whom 12,500 
are sous-lieutenants, a nun^er far Irom sufficient to place the active 
army ohPits proper war footing. 

It is true that fortune favours heavy battalions, but only when 
these battalions are 'composed of highly-trained and well-disciplined 
troops. The French organisation reads well on paper ; but we believe 
that the army, with the exception of the artillery, in Vhich there is a 
most noticeable improvement, is in a worse condition than it was in 
1870. Its permanent force wanting in those soldierlike qualities 
which distinguished the regiments that used to march •pafit the 
Emperor on the Champ de Mars. The reserves, who would ‘be called 
out to bring the army up to war strength, are composed* of half-trained 
men, whose value has been seriously impaired by^heir sei^erance from 
military discipline. The old feeling of comradeship amongst officers 
has been succeeded by mutual distrust, and eapmt de corps amongst 
the men is also a thing of the pasfc. Efficiency has been sacrificed 
to numbers, military capacity to political exigencies, and should war 
overtake France before she has realised and rectified the defects of 
her military organisation, nothing can avert a disaster more crusMng 
than that which befell her thirteen years ago. 


C. Norman. 
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Novexnheir 


BLUE-BLOODED BOYS. 

An Australian Criticism. 


The paper by Major-GeHeral the Hon. W. Feilding which appeared 
in the April .number of this Review, entitled ‘ What shall I do with 
my son ? ’ has been read with interest by many people in Victoria,, 
and doubtless by equal numbers in the other colonies of the Australasian 
group. The interest with which^ it has been studied is not attribut- 
able to any novelty in the views expressed, or to the insight of the 
writer. It springs, 1 think, from a feeling of mingled amusement 
and annoyance at finding that one more visitor has passed some time 
in our midst, and yet has failed to penetrate beneath the surface of 
things, or to carry away with him anything like a clear idea of the 
society in which he has moved. The mistakes made by many of the 
English writers who condescend to notice provincial afiFairs excite 
various feelings in the minds of colonists. In the thoughtless they 
produce laughter ; but those who value the Imperial connection, who 
dream breams of the part which the British race might play in the 
afiairs of the world, if its power were to be consolidated by a federal 
pact, occasionally feel inclined to weep tears of vexation when they 
see caricatures and misrepresentations placed before their fellow- 
countrymen at home, which are calculated to prevent the growth of 
the complete .imderstanding and close intimacy between the mother- 
land and her numerous offshoots that must precede any thorough 
union of interests, and any course of hearty co-operation. 

t There is notliing in General Feilding’s paper calculated to pro- 
voke bitter feeling. His feelings are principally of a negative 
character. He has been, and seen, but has evidently not conceived 
the faintest idea of what Australian colonists really are, or formed 
anything like just opinions about their habits of thought, their 
several conditions, and their ruling motives. It is difficult to 
imagine where the honourable and gallant gentlemdn picked up his 
notions concerning us and our afiairs, so little do they correspond 
with existing facts. There is suflBcient warrant, I think, for tho 
use of the word * us,’ for, although the General treats of ’emigration in 
the abstract, his paper bears internal evidence of having been imtten 
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with special reference to emigration to Australia. His recent visit 
to this country, in connection with the transcontinental railway which 
Queensland is about to construct, lends^ colour to ^this supposition. 
We need hardly say that this inability to understand the mind, 
temper, and circumstances Sf these colonies renders him a blind guide 
to those whom he wishes to assist. Speaking generally, the only 
really sound a4vice*^ven in his pa^er is contained in the word ^emi- 
grate ; ’ all the rest is ^leather and prunella.’ • 

We may accept General Feilding’s assertion that ‘.What shall I do 
with my son ? ’ is daily asked in hundreds of English homes, and that 
few parents are able to answer it to their satisfaction. We may also 
take his list of the causes 'which have created the difiSnulty ‘in 
answering what appears at first sight a plain question, and, one easy 
of solution,’ as suflBciently accurate for practical purposes. It is 
necessary to state that the same question is beiqg asked^ in Australia, 
and that parents here are even more perplexed .than in England to 
find replies to the troublesome query. A v^ry ‘ general diffusion of 
wealth ’ with us ‘ has caused a great accession to the ranks of those 
who desire that their children, if not themselves,’ shall ‘ be classed 
as gentlefolks.’ And this desire is not confined, as in England, to 
the two divisions of the middle class, but is equally prevalent among 
artizans, mechanics, labourers, small shopkeepers, &c. The system of 
public instruction in Australia, which places a University education 
within the .reach of nearly all ybuth? possessing industry and some 
talent, is causing a perfect rush into the professions, and a competi- 
tion for many ofl&ces where intellectual or clerical service is required 
quite as keen as that which exists in the United Kingdom. Colonial 
lads are by no means inclined to adopt manual labour trades, if by 
any means they can obtain what is considered in their circles more* 
‘genteel’ employment. Immigrants, without ^family connections in 
the colonies, or that mysterious qxialification known as ‘ colonial ex- 
perience,’ have now little chance of obtaining office employment, as 
they are confronted at every opening by swarms of the colonial-born 
furnished with these aids to merit. Unless young men who look to 
clerkships, &c., for the means of livelihood are of a robust nature, 
and capable of turning their hands to any employment that may 
present itself while waiting for appointments, they had better stay at 
home. There are too many of their kind here already, and soon their 
name will be legion. 

But the fact that the supply of mercantile assistants in Australia 
is far in excess of the demand, and that for every vacancy which 
occurs there are usually about ten applicants, does not affect the 
young gentlemen whom General Feilding desires to benefit. The 
upper classes, he admits, have occasionally furnished recruits to the 
ranks of commerce. They have descended from their high estate, 
and served long apprenticeships as clerks ; but he shudders when he 
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tliizkks of what their refined mtures most have had to eudme wh^^ 
attempting to adapt themselves ^ to xiniateresting meroantUe business 
routine, and to habits of thought and action foreign to ’ their ^ former 
dreams, desires, and indeed to ’ their ^ very nature.’ He would pro- 
vide all young fellows of *good familji; and high .birth’ who are 
reduced to the dreadful necessity of earning, their own living with 
more suitable careers, would give them some desirable occupation, a 
lofty object of ambition, and aims worthy of men of their class and 
education. No-one here would think of placing General Feilding’s 
proUgis at any disadvantage in the race of life simply because they 
happen to have been bom in the purple, but at the same time very 
few wpuld render them exceptional assistance as members of a 
privileged class. The prevailing disposition is to give all *a fair 
field and no favour,’ without any reference whatever to parentage or 
social rank. 

Occupations in some way connected with land are, in General 
Feilding’s opinion, the proper things for blue-blooded boys, although 
it is difficult to imagine why, in a new country, pastoral work so 
graphically described by Touchstone, or agricultural operations, 
should be considered more dignified than the business of the shop or 
the counting-house. Land in the colonies is not the sacred thing it 
is in older communities, nor are those connected with it regarded with 
special veneration. It must be remembered that the role of the 
practical settler is not that of supervisor. The General himself points 
out that * in order to get the maximum of work out of a colonial 
labourer, the employer must not only know how things ought to be 
done, but able and willing to take off bis coat and show how he 
wishes the work to be executed.’ It may be more in keeping with 
high birth to have the hands befouled by the manipulation of sheep 
and cattle, or covered with the blood and dust of the branding yard, 
or coated with the soil of arable land, than stained by ink ; but in 
countries where Jack considers himself as good as his master, people 
do not understand these nice distinctions. They are apt to think 
that such failures as General Feilding describes, young men of < good 
family and high birth ’but without sufficient industry, energy, or 
br^ns ^ to win a commission in one of the professions of arms, to 
obtain practice at the bar, to enter into the Government service in 
any form, or even into holy ordered ' would be lucky, in the absence 
of pecuniary resources, to obtain any employment whereby they may 
keep body and soul .together. However, I will not pursue this vein 
of thought further. 

When a patrician parent decides the question } What shall I do 
with my son ? ’ by determining to send him across the seas to follow 
pastoral or agriciiltural pursuits, ordinary people would consider that 

' The italics in the above quotation are mine. I think the unconscious irouj is 
esquinte. 
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nothing remains to be done but to buy him an outfit, take a passage, 
and despatch the emigrant. Qeneral Feilding, however, does not 
think that the valuable consignment should be treated in this rough 
and ready way. He would give him a ]^reparatory "training at home, 
through the instrumentali|y of an edhcational establishment about to 
be called into existence, ‘in everything necessary to pfrepare’ a 
youngster ‘ for direct entry into colonial life.’ • Thus equipped, the 
student is to iSe passed on to ‘ a speOial settlement in pn6 of the colonies 
for young men of the upper classes.’ Oije of the objects of the 
special settlement, we are told, is to people ‘ a large area of good land ’ 
with ‘ a fair sprinkling of young^nglishmen of education and refine- 
ment, who will gradually aot as an attraction to that portion of the 
country of a working population.’ The idea is prettjf and even 
idyllic, but it is ‘ such stuff as dreams are made of.’ . If the ordinary 
bush-hand, or agricultural labourer of Australia, were to hear that a 
number of young men had associated themselves together under the 
supposition Chat they were something superior to the general run of 
mankind, he w^uld be far more likely to commend them to the infernal 
gods in a raging tornado of fancy swearing, than to be attracted by 
their ‘ sweetness and light.’ If of a quiet disposition he might re- 
frain from molesting them, but should he by any chance cross their 
path, he would soon show them that exclusiveness is not to his liking. 
All this may be very wrong, but it is true. The working man of 
Australia has little reverence for birth or rank. He will patronise 
both occasionally if he finds them ranged on his side in a political 
conflict. If any one whom he is compelled to respect as a man can 
boast of either, the homy-handed son of toil will not look down on 
him on account of his misfortune. People possessing more than a 
superficial knowledge of colonial life are aware that even the very 
fairest ‘sprinkling of young Englishmen of editcation and refinement,’ 
given to the practice of thanking Q-od that they are not as other men 
are, would beget no other feeling in the mind of the masses than one 
of wrath and repulsion. 

The attraction of a working population is not the only purpose 
which the special settlement is designed to serve. It iS proposed to 
build a boarding-house in the central position thereof, and to place 
it imder the management of an Englishman. There the young Inen 
of ‘ good family and high birth ’ will reside for two years and acquire 
‘ colonial experience.’ The manager will advise them as to the best 
mode of dealing with any property they may purchase. It is thought 
that in this way they may continue to live with- liheir equals while 
gradually becoining accustomed to the hard life of a settler. Now, I 
believe I am correct in saying that special settlements have not as a 
rule been successes, and this is especially true of those composed for 
the most part of gentleman adventurers. Hard work in the fields or 
the stodr-yard appears charming when viewed from a distance ; imtll 
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tbe temper is tried by submission to authority nothing seems so easy 
as cheerful obedience. But when the %ovelty has worn off and un- 
accustomed occupations begin to grow irksome, a strain is put upon 
the steadfastness and self-control of the co-operators which none but 
the most steady and considerate can standi Those who pass through 
the trial, without falling into querulous discontent or open insubordi- 
nation, are the very'men who would get on as welt or better without 
any organisatiorrto fetter their individual discretion. 

But, assuming for the sake of argument that, contrary^ to most 
experience, the special settlement will not come to grief through 
bickerings and jealousies and want of discipline, I fail to see how it is 
to precerye its members from the c6ntamination which General 
Feilding fears. That gallant officer has drawn a harrowing picture 
of the demoralising influences to which young gentlemen of ‘ good 
family and high birth’ are exposed while seeking to establish 
themselves in colonial life. His sketch of how many youths are 
started on their career is* only too true. It is a fact that a number 
of parents and guardians consider that they have ^ done sufficient and 
what is right’ if they send out their sons or wards with a dozen letters 
of introduction in their pockets, and outfits, which, as the General 
truly says, are fitted for anything except for the future existence of their 
owners. The letters of introduction may get the young fellow a few 
invitations to dinner, but, says General Feilding, they must not be 
relied on to secure material help in bases of necessity. ‘ Most of the 
successful men in the colonies,’ according to him, * began with nothing; 
had neither money nor letters of introduction themselves, and the 
fashion is to look with little favour on youngsters who lean upon such 
means of commencing colonial life.’ Until it is certain that they will 
•not require pecuniary aid, the wary old stagers, who have fought their 
own way to wealth and ease without assistance, do not like to show 
them too much attention. 

But General Feilding does us injustice when he leaves it to be in- 
ferred that all Australians are like the curmudgeons he describes. I 
venture to say that in no part of the world is more liberality displayed, 
or more disinterested kindness shown to those in need of it, than in 

these southern lands. I have known men to make liberal advances to 
« 

young fellows introduced to them from home, frequently by persons 
they scarcely knew, and aU the thanks* they got for their considera- 
tion was a protested bill and an indignant repudiation of indebtedness. 
The virtuous parents* drawn on have written protesting against the 
mistaken kindness' of supporting youth in idleness, or encouraging it 
in vice, but refusing — on principle, of course —to repay one penny of 
the money which kept their own flesh and blood from starvation, or 
perhaps worse. I have known women who have played the good 
Samaritan to youths sent forth by English parents upon the sea of 
life to sink or swim as best they could. One especially, I call to 
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mind. A lad— I don^t know whether he was of ‘good family 
and high birth ’ or not, but he was in very bad case^ — ^brought a . letter 
of introduction to a young squatter. Th^ new arrivrf was far gone in 
consumption, and was not pleasant company by any means. But, 
though a total stranger, the* squatter took the invalid to his own 
house in the interior, and there his wife tended the poor fellow for 
months with as^much tenderness as if he had been her own brother. 
Despite all the disagreeables of her task she never 'faltered in her 
attentions, to the end. She smoothed the invjflid’s dying pillow, com- 
forted him with gracious words, received his last messages for those 
far away, and strewed flowers uponliis lonely grave. Many kindnesses 
such as I have mentioned, bestowed upon what may be called forced 
acquaintances, should protect Australians from the sweeping state- 
ment that those who bring letters of introduction to colonists 
are Lamentably mistaken if they think that they #will in any case re- 
ceive material help from those to whom those letters are addressed. 
It would have gone hard with many, who are now alive and prospering, 
if their experience had been in accordance with General Feitding’s 
assertion. 

But this is a digression. Let us get back to i*he ideal youth who 
has delivered his letters of introduction and been asked to dinner 
once or twice on the strength of them. After a time, according to 
General ]^‘"eilding, he finds that hotel life, club life, and the expenses 
of boarding-houses have made considerable inroads on his limited 
funds, and after trying in vain to get employment, ‘ he discovers that 
the only way open to him is to buy a horse, to diminish his wardrobe 
and kit to the smallest possible compass,’ and to ‘ start off up country.’ 
But if his funds were so limited, why did he indulge in hotels, clubs, 
and riotous living ? Why did he not content himself with a boarding- 
house, and get away from town as quickly as possible without 
squandering his substance ? If a youth brings out a small capital for 
the purpose of settling on land, and then stays in town looking for 
employment until all his money is spent, he must be too great a sim- 
pleton either for a special settlement or independent operations. 
Against such folly the gods would contend in vain. 

However, he is off at last in search of some ‘ settler willing to let 
him learn his work without other remuneration than his board and 
lodging.’ Then the contaminatfng process to which I have referred 
commences. The recent habitue of hotels and clubs ‘ finds himself 
associated in daily life with men mostly of but little, education and 
no refinement, and chiefly of a class much inferior to his own.’ If, 
however, he is steady, able, and willing, he rises ‘ in position as well 
as in emoluments.’ In other words, if a young fellow is worth his 
salt at an occupation he voluntarily adopts along with its accompani* 
ments, he gets on. What more could he do if he were a member^ of 
twenty special settlements ? But, says General Feilding, he earns 
VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3 K 
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Mb reward at the cost of friction and Iobs of time. Frietidu^ I pre- 
SIUED6) arises from his having to mix with those who follow the same 
calling as himself. As to loss of time^ I do not suppose that even a 
special settlement man expects io become a millionaire in a week. 
^ And who have been his companions during all these years ? ’ asks 
the worthy officer with tears in his voice, *and how much of his educa- 
tional and naturarrefinement has he retained after living such an ani- 
mal life for so* many years?’ Veil, it would be difficult to fix the 
exact quantity^ but I‘'venture to suggest that no one wh^o has ever 
acquired the manners of a gentleman can ever lose them ; and that 
natural refinement — the refinement of the heart — will withstand any 
^ evil ^communications ’ to which it may be exposed. But, whether I 
am right or not, it is evident that General Feilding’s special settlers 
would be subject, in an almost equal degree, to the degrading effects 
of the animal life spoken of. For two years only would they be in- 
mates of the club-house, and associate with ‘ young m^n of the upper 
classes ; ’ after that they would retire to their own homesteads and 
the company of their farm or station hands, descending to their 

a 

level day by day, 

What is fine within ‘ them ’ growing coarse to sympatJiise with clay. 

I am afraid, then, there is no more chance of keeping the bloom on 
the ethereal refinement, which seems to belong naturally to * good 
family and high birth,’ by means of a special settlement than there 
is of gathering riches through its instrumentality. General Feilding 
has not yet succeeded in finding a royal road for aristocratic colonisa- 
tion, and if association with persons of no refinement and an inferior 
class i^ fatal to education, purity, refinement, and all the rest of it, 
then blue-blooded youths must consent to be debased if they want to 
settle. 

The life spent by those who devote themselves to pastoral pursuits 
is bad, but that of agriculturist settlers, according to General Field- 
ing, is even worse. After getting a grant the selector must discover 
his land — not an easy task apparently. He is represented as dis- 
couraged ^ at the loneliness and desolation of the scene, and utterly 
Ijewildered what are the first steps to be taken. The General paints 
a picture of the colonial farmer’s daily life which is dreary and de- 
pressing. In imagination he takes & look in upon the selector as he 
sits down to his supper, half an hour after sundown. The sitter has 
been in the fields since sunrise, he is tired out with his hard day’s 
work, and, having no one but his cook or labourer to talk to, he goes 
to bed as soon after his meal as digestion will allow. This, we are 
told, must be the round of his life for years — eating, sleeping, and 
working ; no companionship or social intercourse. Colonial farmers, 
it appears, are too busy to visit or receive visits, and even if a man 
does look in upon a neighbour now and then, it is usually to have a 
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driiik, aiid * to talk about such nmtters as are more suited to the 
minds of half^educated rustics than to the requirements of a man 
bom a gentleman^ and educated as an Eqglish gentleman generally 
is/ That the visitor would talk * Shqep,’ or • cattle,’ or ^ wool,’ or 
^ crops ’ is very probable, but* unless I am mistaken, English gentle- 
men have been known te take an interest in such things before now. 
At all events, h^s conversation woul(\ have the merit which attaches 
to utility. ’ • 

Now, all this is very misleading. That ighorant men, who take 
up land without possessing any capital, work hard, undergo many 
trials, and lead a weary life, is quite truQ ; and it is also true that 
incessant labour, reacting on uncultivated minds, begets morosihness, 
which, added to the obstacles placed by distance in the way of visiting, 
produces indifference, if not dislike, to company. Solitude and con- 
tinuous toil do certainly tend to brutalise stich natures^ But men 
of cultivation, , who have the necessary capital to "give them a fair 
start, may make life very tolerable even on a bush-farm. They are 
not the absolute slaves to their occupation which General Feilding 
supposes. They work hard, probably, and as a rule go early to ted ; 
but they have books, and papers, and magazines, and correspondence 
to occupy their short evenings. Then, there are occasional holidays, 
and merry-makings, and trips to town to relieve the monotony of 
existence, and to prevent patricians and plebeians alike from be- 
coming mere^machines. And it must fie remembered that the man 
who has settled judiciously is not a despairing drudge. If he works 
laboriously, he has the satisfaction of seeing his holding always im- 
proving under his hands ; while every angular detail in his daily life 
is tipped with the golden rays of hope. But, be the life good or bad, 
wretched or desirable, it is evident that it would not be altered by a 
two years’ residence in a special settlement, even amongst young men 
of the ‘ upper classes.’ 

There is nothing in General Feilding’s paper which has afforded 
colonists more amusement than the statements concerning the way 
in which the superiority of new arrivals is acknowledged,, the eager- 
ness which is displayed to secure their services in public capacities, 
and the magic influence which they exercise over the coarse nature^ 
of the pioneer settlers. According to the account given, ‘ a yoimg 
man of gentle birth ’ is such a ‘novelty to us, that he is made the 
subject of comment directly he appears. We are ready, it seems, to 
fall do\vn and worship the well-connected youth.* ^ter a time we 
implore him to take a seat in the Legislative Assembly, where ^ the 
temperate, educated, and refined language of an English gentleman 
of ordinary power and ability,’ able to ‘ grasp the principles of 
political economy and to take a wide view of all the burning questions 
o| the day,’ raises ‘ the whole tone of debate,’ and elevates ‘ the ahns 
and objects of the Legislature.’ At this point colonists begin to rub 

3x2 
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their eyes, and to ask themselves whether they are awake. They have 
livdy recollections of what English boys were when they themselveB 
were young, and they fail to remember any specimens likely to abash 
ordinary people by their marked superiority, or to sway senates by 
the transcendent purity of their language, and the exceptional pro- 
fundity of their ideas. Except that they were not quite so preco- 
cious as Australian lads are, they see very little difference between 
the northern and southern varieties. The true state of the case is 
as nearly the exact opposite of the picture which General Feilding 
has drawn as possible. Instead of being looked up to with reverence, 
new arrivals are held in something very like contempt. * New 
ehum*^ is a term of reproach, and it attaches to every one who has 
not been licked into shape by a course of colonial training. A 
colonist can detect a ‘ new chum ’ at a glance. There is something 
about one that can be seen but which defies description ; and, sad 
to relate, that so&iething is far more likely to excite derision than 
to evoke homage. The mixture of awkwardness and chubbiness 
which results from a long sea voyage is not calculated to inspire 
respect in the thoughtless, while airs of assumed superiority too 
frequently beget feelings of resentment. xVUogether the ^new 
chum ’ is at a considerable discount for some time after landing, and 
while, perliaps, he is thinking that ‘ mere provincials ’ are hanging 
upon his lips and wishing with sighs and groanings which cannot be 
uttered that they could imitate his graces, he is secretly being made 
the sport of the irreverent people he came to bless and enlighten. 

I fancy now I hear some irate fellow-countryman — some gentle- 
man of England who has always lived at home at ease — saying, 
‘Why, this is rank blasphemy; neither more nor less than colonial 
blow, bounce, and impudence, vile offshoots of morbid vanity, be- 
gotten of self-love and petty surroundings.’ I am sorry that a com- 
patriot should disquiet himself about our presumption, more especially 
as I must go on to show that, while colonists are foolish to look 
down on those who have not enjoyed the same advantages as them- 
selves, they are not altogether without excuse for regarding the 
average ‘ new chum,’ no matter what his rank may be, as wanting 
in some valuable qualities which they themselves usually possess. 
As a rule we find that ‘ new chums ’ are at once narrow-minded and 
dogmatic. ‘ Homekeeping youths ^lave ever homely wits,’ says 
Valentine, with truth. They come to us filled with the prejudices 
and standards ^peculiar to the district in which they were brought 
up— prejudices and standards which have been handed down from 
generation to generation as sacred things. At <the same time it 
must be admitted that, except in a few out-of-the-way places, all 
those relics of the past are not only open to attack, but are being 
more or less vigorously assailed from within and without. It tak^ 
a long time, however, to uproot ideas or superstitions which are 
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respectable in virtue of their antiquity, and which people have im- 
bibed with their mother’s milk. Such old-world notions hang about 
the different localities in the atmosphere jvhich envelopes them, and 
even when they are openly disavowed t^ey are often secretly cherished. 
When people brought up under their influence set their foot in one 
of the Australian colonies, they enter a new world in more ways than 
one. They meet with ^a general breadth of thought, and a degree 
of tolerant liberality which at first they do not understand. They, 
who have been used to • • 

take the rustic murmur of their hourg 
For the great \vav«i that echoes tounJ the world, 

• 

find themselves altogether out of harmony with the prevailing tone 
of thought. They discover that many of the opinions they have 
formed, and come to regard as sacred verities, are qither openly 
traversed, or «horn of their full proportions and coldly admitted 
with many limitations. At first they cannof reconcile themselves to 
the situation, and they lift up their voices in protest. They think 
the colonial world is considerably out of joint, and they somewhat 
hastily undertake to set it right. This accounts, I believe, for what 
we regard as the ‘ bumptiousness ’ observable in the early days of ‘ new 
chumhood.’ After a time, however, they begin to see that there 
are more sides to every question than they ever dreamed of, and one 
by one they.feel compelled to la^ down the traditional beliefs of the 
Little Pedlingtons in which they were severally born. The leaven 
of colonial society works silently, but ceaselessly, in their thoughts 
and views, until at last they are altogether leavened. They are then, 
in a sense, new creatures. • 

The sceptical Briton will want to know where we got the breadth * 
of thought and the tolerant liberality spoken of. ‘ Are they in the 
air,’ he will say with mocking politeness, ‘or do they grow on 
hedges ; or are they found in mines ? ’ Fair sir, be patient and I 
will tell thee all. They proceed from the mixture of races and 
divisions of races which has taken place in these colonies. Here we 
have, scattered all over the country, North of England men and 
South of England men, East and West, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welsh- 
men, Grermans, French, Americans, and small contingents of other 
branches of the human family. They rub shoulders daily in the 
streets, the marts, the exchanges, the churches, the municipal coun- 
cils and the Parliaments, and vast quantities ot inherited tradition, 
local prejudice, provincial narrowness, national egotism, dogmatic 
assertiveness, pride, vainglory and hypocrisy are worn away by the 
attrition. General Feilding, of course, may say that the yoaj^s of 
gentle birth whom he proposes to send us would have travelled, 

, after the fashion of their kind, in many lands, and would thuB*have 
acquired the habit of looking at things from different standpoints. I 
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do not undervalue the advantage of sueh travel, but it can never 
produce the effects which spring from residence in a mixed com- 
munity* To study different nations or sections of nations separately, 
and to observe their several peculiarities of thought and action when 
dwelling apart, is not the same thing as living habitually under the 
influences of a public opinion which can only come into existence 
after a fusion of races has taken place* Such a fusion brings thoughts 
and habits into sharp conflict, and leads to the evolution of new 
views and feelings — views and feelings which result from the inter- 
action of a thousand different forces. Another reason why colonists 
of standing are superior as a rule in ‘mental stature to new arrivals, 
is that many of them were born in England, and are as well ac- 
quainted with the mother country, its manners, customs, habits, and 
feelings, as they are with those of their adopted land. Of course, my 
remarks only apply to ordinary immigrants of all classes. We 
occasionally have visitors whose attainments and standing lift them 
out of the ruck, and before them we bow down and worship in be- 
fitting humility. ‘ New chumhqod’ in their case is ho bar to respect 
and admiration. While we are independent and manage to enter- 
tain a comfortable opinion of ourselves, we are ready to acknowledge 
real superiority when we see it. But it must be genuine superiority, 
not the sham that attaches to the accident of being ^ the tenth trans- 
mitter of a foolish face.’ 

General Feilding considers it lamentable ‘ that, even amongst 
people of education and much general knowledge, there should exist 
not only an utter indifference to, but also a crass ignorance of most, 
if not all, of our colonies.’ I agree with him ; but I think I have 
shown that, despite his sojourn amongst us, he is little better informed 
than the people he ^condemns. In various parts of his paper he 
speaks as though a gentleman is rarely to be met with in Australia — 
is such a scarce bird, in fact, that the appearance of a single specimen 
in any district creates a commotion, and is at once made the subject 
of comment, I regret that General Feilding should have been so 
unfortunate in his company when here as to have been driven to 
such a conclusion. I can assure him that there are plenty of gentle- 
Bofen to be found amongst us without very long or difficult search — 
^ntlemen of birth and education, some with ample means, and some 
without. We have always had a Yair sprinkling of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, and as wealthy families are in the habit of sending 
their sons to the.great English Universities, the supply is not likely 
to run short. The gallant author’s fancy sketch about ‘ new chums ’ 
of gentle birth being sought after as representdtives is a pretty 
conceit, but at the same time pure moonshine. There is as much 
chance of such a thing happening as there is of Mr. Bright being 
selected by his countrymen to conduct a great European war. The 
fact is that, under universal suffrage, birth and education are in some 
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d^ee a bar to success in politics. It is notthat the ^ homy handed’ 
object to either if possessed by one who in other respects is a ‘ man/ 
but they seem to think that members on^ social equality with them- 
selves are more likely to sympathi^ with their feelings and to 
support their real or supposed interests. As to the influence which 
a youth fresh from the 'schools would exercise on the seasoned politi- 
cians in our Assemblies) it would l}e absolutely nil. When reading 
this portion of the General’s paper 1 cannot avoid suspicion that 
some wicked wag got hold of the worthy gentleman <in a moment of 
weakness, and cruelly practised on his credulity and innocence. 

While General Feilding cannht be accepted as an authority on 
the subject he has treated, his advice to emigrate, as I hajre already 
said, is good. Every young gentleman in England who has no evi- 
dent career before him, but is prepared to ‘ rough it,’ and to work 
his way to a competence, if need be, with his» hands„should move 
heaven and earth to reach this land of promise. Of clerks and shop^ 
men who cannot turn to anything but the occupations to which they 
have been accustomed, we have more than enougli ; but those who 
feel that, under pressure of necessity, they could do work othef than 
quill-driving or tape-measuring, need not be deterred by that states 
ment from having a fling for fortune. Men who are strong, handy, 
sensible, industrious, thrifty, and sober, cannot help getting on,* and 
there is nothing to prevent their attaining affluence or any position 
which their talents and accpiirements will enable them to reach. 
For young fellows with a capital to stay at home is something like a 
sin. In England the possessor of a few thousands can do little with 
them, while here they may be made the foundation of a handsome 
fortune — a fortune acquired, moreover, before the capacity for enjoy- 
ment has been impaired. The pastoral resources of Australia have* 
not yet been developed to anything like their full extent, and for 
years to come additional country will be occupied by flocks and 
herds. There are millions upon millions of acres still available for 
grazing purposes, and the man who will invest capital in the work of 
improving these vast tracts of land may easily convert their natural 
grasses into gold. Then, the life that settlers lead while engaged in 
‘ making their pile ! ’ It is a fine, fresh, breezy, open-air existeifce, 
with plenty of hard work to provoke appetite and induce sleep ; 
plenty of planning and scheming to keep the mental faculties in 
working order, and leaven the animal existence of wliich General 
Fdlding stands in so much dread. Does any* hjj^glish lad want to 
know how he may prepare himself to some extent for a bush life ? 
Let him acquire as much book-knowledge as he can assimilate, and 
if he can get a rough practical insight into the mysteries of surveying 
and levelling, so much the better. Ability to measure and calculate 
earthworks is a most valuable accomplishment, as tanks, danas^^relk, 
&c., are constantly being formed in the back country. Any one w:ho 
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can work out the conteots of an irref^ular embankment or ezcayation, 
with something like accuracy, is in great request. Then let the 
youth learn to ride, to use an axe, to do rough carpentering, and to 
handle needle or thread sufficiently well to sew on a button or mend 
a rent. Knowledge is power, and it ' is impossible to have too 
much. At some time or other a use is found for everything learnt. 

‘ And how about the blue-blooded youngstere ? ’ i^me one asks^ 
Let them come, too, by all means; but let them, before setting out, 
make up most of the notions with which General Feilding’s paper is 
calculated to fill their heads into neat parcels, to be left in charge of 
their friends until called for^ I can assure the lads that, like some 
luggage, ^Jiey will not be ^ wanted on the voyage,’ and that in the 
colonies they would prove serious hindrances to success. On utili- 
tarian grounds they should abandon the notion that their gentle 
birth entitles^ them to more deference than is shown to common clay. 
However much they may expect special treatment, they will not get 
it. They must determirte to fight the battle of life on a footing of 
equality with those around them, and never give a thought to their 
desceht unless it be in connection with the saying ‘ noblesse oblige.^ 
If they will do so, they will get on and live happily, make friends, 
and win all the respect to which they are legitimately entitled. If 
they reject the advice and attempt to give themselves ‘airs’ on 
the strength of their ancestry, they will at least be laughed at for 
their pains. « 

There is one view expressed in General Feilding’s paper in which 
every colonist will concur, viz. that it would be well if the people of 
England were better acquainted with her colonial possessions. If 
they cohld look upon our future as we see it, there would at once be 
an end to the almost contemptuous indifference with which the 
provinces of the Empire are now regarded. We can appreciate the 
greatness and worth of the mother country, as she is ever a subject of 
affectionate interest. We copy her institutions, Watch her move- 
, ments, admire her achievements, glory in her successes, and pray for 
her continued welfare. As we scan her proceedings from a distance, 
it is no exaggeration to say that we have a more comprehensive 
knowledge of her doings than nine-tenths of those who live within 
her borders. Colonists are not only ‘ glad to get back to the old 
country,’ but they also keep up ‘ a warm and affectionate interest in 
all matters, political or social, which affect her.’ But what notion 
has the averageg?]tay-at-home Briton of the Greater Britain which 
exists beyond the seas ? The mention of colonies brings before his 
mind confused visions of bush or backwoods, huts or wigwams, 
encounters with wild beasts, kangaroos hopping about in all direc- 
tions, primitive living, and daily perils. A gentleman, writing to 
the M^oume Argus recently, said that ‘ the average Englishman 
l^as just three ideas about Australia — convicts, the diggings, and the 
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bush— ideas which he jumbles up together in his mind in a happy- 
go-lucky association.’ To hiip everything about us is enveloped in 
mist, and, when g^lanced at, is seen through a haze. 'If the people at 
home could realise in theii; own minds that communities are growing 
up in Australia, Canada, and elsewhere, under the protection of the 
British flag, which are entitled already to a high place in the scale 
of nations, which are rapidly progressing, and evidently destined some 
day to surpass the old land in wealth and population, surely 
they would condescend to take as much interest in their affairs as 
they now bestow upon the doings of petty foreign states. We, who 
live continually in view of all that depends on the continuance of the 
connection between Great Britain and her colonics, feel gl*ieved and 
hurt, and slightly indignant, when we continually sec that *the court 
antics of some little German princeling have more interest for the 
English press and people than the affairs of grfeat colonies composed 
of their own faith and kin. If there is oi^ title of which England 
should be more proud than another, it is that whicli proclaims her 
the ‘Mother of Nations.’ Greater than her naval, military, sci- 
entific, or commercial achievements is the work she has done in 
peopling the waste places of the earth ; and yel that, apparently, is 
the performance on which she plumes herself least. This is a matter 
of great practical importance. The mighty empire on which the 
sun never sets is held together little more than a bond of senti- 
ment. CoMness and indifference on the part of the paramount 
power may so weaken the strands of tliat silken cord as to render it 
unable to withstand the slightest strain ; while generous warmth and 
kindly interest may make it strong enough to resist the gjjiocks of 
time and chance. I can only hope that before the patriotism of, 
English colonists grows cold in the chilly atme^phere of neglect, the 
heart of the parent State may be turned towards the children, who 
have planted her name beside every sea, and who only ask for sym- 
pathy in return for service. If English people knew the colonists as 
the colonists know them, the feelings of respect and attachment, 
which are now principally on our side, would speedily become mutual, 
and be the pledge of perpetual union. Then the Greater Britain 
over which the Imperial sceptre extends, would grow in power with 
the revolving years ; then woujd she be, for all time to come, a tower 
of strength to the races under her flag, and a blessing to the world 
at large. 

W.Vabdinb Smith. 

tfelbourne ; June 18, 1883 
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LAND AS PROPERTY. 

The pbasels through which political life is passing are perhaps most 
vitally influenced by the controversy which is raging around the ques- 
tion of the land of this country. It sounds almost like a common- 
place; but ic is of none the less importance to repeat the fact 
that at the present* moment our politics have in their development 
reached a point at which the vital question arises as to the extent in 
which, the private possession of lended property will be recognised as 
an absolute possession. 

Loose theories in the nature of sentimental socialism are in the 
air ;< the land has become the patient of the philanthropic views of 
every unpractical day-dreamer ; nor is such a state of feeling wholly 
inexplicable, for it is impossibJe to, deny that land is incapable of 
being regarded in the same light as other forms of property. 

Political economy in its strictest formulas may still form the 
basis of an idealised political system, it may still find arguments for 
the critics outside of Parliamentary life ; but statesmen of all shades 
of opinion must recognise and make terms with the social and 
political forces of the day, which when their objects are not unsound 
should be accorded an assistance and stimulus towards their attain- 
ment when the ways are even such as might be prohibited by a rigid 
adherence to political economy. So long, therefore, as the object of 
attainment is in itself desirable on sound economic grounds, bearing 
in mind thvs inevitable principle that the basis of all politics is a 
balance of good and evil, and when no injury is being done to indi^ 
viduals or classes of individuals, it seems unnecessary to press unduly 
the theoretical objections to the means by which the end is sought 
to be arrived at. 

The increase of owners, the association through possession of the 
people with the Iftiid, this is accepted by all as an object of the highest 
national importance ; but at that point by many people the matter is 
permitted to rest as an empty political platitude"; for the moment 
that any suggestion is made to give effect to this we are met by the 
objections to State assistance and arguments of that description. 

before we enter upon this question it would be well to notice the 
spirit in which the recent legislation in regard to land is viewed by 
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private dpitiioil. There is little doubt that the chief ground upon 
which the recent land legislation has recommended itself to Parlia- 
ment is that of expediency rather than ef principle/ 

I am far from wishing io imply any censure in this. 

The arguments of expediency are very real and forcible ; at the 
same time they arc being so constantly dinned into our ears that we 
are apt to forget that, in a mere policy of buying off the difficulties 
of the moment3 with a contemptuous indifference to any criticism for 
the future, we are settling nothing, but only tending to entangle 
still more hopelessly the cobweb of intricacies in which the land 
question is entangled, and. out of which it is the real ol^'ect of 
reformers to extricate it, • 

It is also worthy of notice that the chief causes which have 
attracted public attention to the land question have tended to create 
a very narrow and incomplete view of the question as jf whole. 

The agricultural depression, the agrarian agitation in Ireland, 
which the difficulties of party government, and until recently counsels 
enfeebled by division, have permittod to demoralise the politics pf that 
country, these have from different causes and in diverse ways pro- 
duced the same result of narrowing the whole (question to one of the 
relative relations between landlord and tenant. 

In consequence of his electoral influence, the existing tenant has 
become the centre of the whole question, and the attention of Parlia- 
ment has been confined to the protection or benefit to which the 
tenant is entitled, the mode of that protection, its extent, and in 
some points to an extension of new rights. 

Natural as all this is in our Parliamentary system, and highly 
important as it is that justice and a sense of security should be con-, 
ferred on the tenant-farmers, who compose a most important feature 
in the question of agriculture ; many of the most important elements 
of the land question have been omitted — e.ff. the productiveness of the 
soil has been recognised rather as a secondary consideration dependent 
upon the interest of the tenant ; while the status of the agricultural 
labourer and the national aspect of the land question have been 
entirely lost sight of. While Parliament has been thus engaged 
with only one aspect of the question, there exists a certain irony in 
the present situation, in that there are no good farmers in England 
or Scotland who are not at present capable of asserting most fully 
their own claims, and of making their own ba^ains ; nor will any 
fair-minded person deny that it is not so much"'lhe insecurity of 
tenure as it is that of prices and of seasons which has ruined in so 
many cases the tenant-farmers. 

While, therefore, the vote has enabled"the tenant-farmers to excite 
the attention of the legislature, although I doubt whether their 
wants are within the scope of practical legislation, the germs of the 
agitation and of the restlessness and spirit of impatience in regard tb 
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land remain untouched, for its existence is inherent and is fed by the 
very narrow foundation on which rests our system and upon which 
the principles of property have to take their stand. ‘ As Mr. Fawcett 
has said in an article in Macmillan on ‘ ^tate Socialism : ’ ‘ Legisla- 
tion may give the tenant an important security for his improvements, 
but we believe it will be found that in all industries no legislation 
can give the same security as that which is obtained when a man 
feels that he is applying his capital and labour to increase the value 
of his own property.’ 

Among other reasons which I might enumerate, it seems to me 
that one of the chief which complicates the status of land in this 
country, and weakens its character as a personal and commercial 
ownership', is the manner in which it appears to many minds to be 
connected with the curious anomalies of which our political system is 
composed. 

While distinct privileges exist, with the recognition- of the State, 
the basis of landed property as an individual and personal possession, 
free frpm State interference, must be weakened. The existence of a 
State Church may or may not be desirable. I do not wish to express 
any opinion upon it how, except to maintain that its claims for exist- 
enc<^ can only be weighed by the measure of the fulfilment of its 
highest functions, and the proof of its sole capacity for the perform- 
ance of certain spiritual and supreme wants. So far as it is regarded 
as an ecclesiastical corporation possessed of vast propertj^ the State 
has clearly a right to take away that which it originally conferred. 
It is impossible to put into precise words the effect which in this 
respect the existence of a State Church has upon public opinion. 

I do not say that it is a fair or accurate view of the question, but 
the position of the Established Church is looked upon by many as a 
great corporate privilege, based upon the possession of land, with its 
clergy as small country squires scattered throughout England and 
attached by politics and sympathy to a certain political party. 

I would especially deprecate any intention of making an attack 
upon an institution which is doing great and noble work : but I have 
felt constrained to refer to it as calculated in its characteristic posi- 
tion to strengthen the views of those who would regard landed pro- 
perty from a political rather than from an economical point of view. 

Lord Cairns’s bill went some way to remove the abuses of entail 
by permitting entailed estates to be sold, subject, as appears most just 
and expedient, t(pthe condition that the proceeds of the trust-money 
should be invested in first-class securities ; but it should have gone 
further and included permission to sell the house and grounds. 

The fact of this prohibition goes far to deter the release of land 
from impoverished hands ; for it is the house and grounds which give 
the residential, which constitute at present the chief selling value of 
landed property. Here we have a foolish privilege reserved which in 
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many cases keeps alive the evils of entail and weakens the proprietary 
and commercial basis of landed property. In an old country like 
this, where the tendency is ill the direction of retaining the shadow, 
while altering the substance of things, tte real substonce of personal 
rights is often sacrificed fo the shaSow of specious privileges ; nor 
does it seem to me that the existence of privileges, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, dan fail in these days of popular government to be 
compensated for by substantial inroads upon personal rights. Many 
of these privileges have grown up with the history of this country, 
and have so intertwined themselves in the inmost recesses of our 
national life, that to remove them for mere purposes of political sym- 
metry or upon the ground of mere theoretical objection appesyrsto me 
to constitute great folly. 

An old country is always a mass of anomalies and contradictions. 
In England this is increased from the curious manner in which an 
old feudal system has been handed down with mcuiificafionsfrom time 
to time, alongside of an enormous development of commerce and of 
the political power of the people. 

While on the one hand the synfbols of feudality and of aristocratic 
government have survived, the substance and essence of govemmeijt 
is being transferred to the democracy. 

It would be impossible for an old country like this to act indepen- 
dently of its traditions and outward forms. No one can estimate the 
extent to ^hich they have becorfte a Second nature, and moreover that 
which has learnt to adapt itself so perfectly to our wants and changes 
has at once a secured as well as a beneficial existence. Our national 
progress, if it is to be reasonable and steady, must be one of adapta- 
tion, of bringing our old political forces into harmony with*the new. 
This necessity few careful politicians will deny. 

What I would venture to point out is, that even if it is only the 
symbols of privilege that must inevitably exist, they are likely to 
create, because they are almost invariably connected with the owner- 
ship of landed property, a feeling of antagonism which it should be 
the object of all those who are interested in land to fiild some means 
of guarding against. 

America is the great example of political and social equality. 
There none of the social or hereditary privileges connected with the 
ownership of land exist. It Cbnfers Ho social or political influence. 

But in this very absence of any extrinsic value and advantage is 
its commercial and intrinsic value enhanced^ and most jealously 
secured, land being regarded in precisely the sahoie aspect as any 
other form of property, with its rights of ownership and its position 
as an individual and commercial possession, from which a man is en- 
titled to extract the most he can, most strictly enforced. 

No Acts of Parliament can create in England the conditions 
which, existing in America, have given to land this strong commercial 
status. 
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that it is in EDgland q>eciaUy aesaikble and^^w 

wbil^ it constitutes the most probable mode of attack. 

State interference as applied to the regulation of contracts and 
of rent appears to be the tendency , of modem legislation. 

It is of all the inroads upon the acquired theory of sound politics 
and political economy the most vicious and olgectionable, for it de* 
stroys at once the enterprise of the landlord and the self-reliance of 
the tenant ; moreover, it is in its v4ry essence incapable ol finality, and 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory than that the basis of property 
should be constantly and in accordance with the popular pressure of 
the moment arbitrarily shifted. 

Now it is this popular pressure which one feels it is of the highest 
importance to direct into channels at once safe and beneficial, and 
which at the same time would reduce it to a healthy and trustworthy 
character. 

The economic aspect of peasant-proprietorship is incapable of 
being treated within the Hmits of this article. I shall therefore only 
attempt, to enumerate as succinctly as I can some of its political 
bearings. 

4 The motion made in Parliament by Mr. Jesse Collings, and which 
I had the honour to second, is in its main principle nothing more 
than the application to England of the policy adopted in Ireland, as 
embodied firstly by the action of the Commissioners of the Church 
Temporalities, who were empowered to advance money to purchasers 
of the glebe lands <5f the disendowed Irish Church, and secondly by 
the Bright clauses of the Land Acts of 1870 and 1880. 

Nor can this principle in any way be said to bear the complexion 
of party ' politics ; for the late Lord Mayo introduced a bill which 
proposed to advance money to the Irish tenant on less security than 
was proposed in the Blight clauses of the Act of 1870. 

It would be well to examine upon the most impartial authority 
the practical effect of this principle. 

I would refer firstly to a return by dioceses of the total number 
of holdings solid by the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland up to ‘'the 31st of Deceml)er, 1880. It should be remembered 
that at the time when this principle was put in practice it had certain 
disaidvantages to contend with, which, having regard to the time when 
the Parliamentary return was issued, constitute a powerful test of its 
success, so far as the security of the State is concerned. 

When the sales of these lands commenced, agricultural prospects 
in Ireland were very prosperous, in addition to the fact that they 
were effected upon the scale of the old rentals, whioji in many cases 
of tenants of glebe were high. 

It might therefore be supposed that a series of bad seasons, com- 
bined with an agrarian agitation, would have tended to produce a 
most serious amount of arrears against the State. But the experi- 
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ence of this retuxn is not so. To summarise its leading results^ the 
case stands thus. 

The total mupber of holdings sold amounted to 2,444. The total 
number of holdings in arrear was 321 ; *that is to say, as against a 
total number of 8,209 payers, 332*per8ons were in arrear to the 
extent of 8,43 U., out .of the whole of the property sold that repre- 
sented a rental of 83,4472. per annum. 

These few figures* speak mord eloquently than any arguments 
can of the regularity of repayment of thei^ instalments on the part 
of the purchasers. One must fain quote other evidence — the 
experience of a return of Mr., Forster’s — relative to the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Works, Ireland, *from 1870-1880 (inglusive), 
that carried into effect the policy of the Bright clauses. * The main 
results of this return stand thus : — 

The total acreage bought by the tenants was 44,692 acres, at a 
gross price of 723,0872., of which 434,2202. \yas advanced by the 
Boai'd and 288,8672. paid for by the tenants. 

The total arrears for the whole of the ten years amounts only to 
9422. 

In 1870 and 1871 there was only one arrear of 372. 10s. on oqe 
purchase in county Waterford. 

In 1872 the acreage bought by the tenants had sprung from 
3,040 bought in the previous years to 10,982 acres, showing a total 
arrear for the year of 152. • • 

In 1879, when the agrarian agitation may be said to have com- 
menced, the acreage bought by the tenants amounted to 3,763 acres, 
while the total of arrears was only five guineas. For the year 1880, 
when the agitation was in full swing, the total bought by the tenants 
was 908 acres and the arrears nil. • 

Another remarkable point which this return shows is the punctual 
repayment on the part of the very small purchasers. 

The holdings purchased in the Landed Estates Court were mostly 
above the size of a small cottier’s, but upon those holdings purchased 
of under 10 acres, and of which there are 96 in number, the total 
arrears from 1870 to 1880 inclusive amount to the merest trifle of 
62. 188. “ . 

These are very remarkable figures as an illustration of what one 
indeed might not unreasonaWy expect, for in proportion as a pur- 
chaser approximates, through the payment of his instalments towards 
the status of ownership, is he impelled by t^e most natural of 
feelings to do nothing which would imperil not only the object of 
his original desi^je, but the energy and capital which he has already 
expended upon its attainment. 

For many reasons — ^the technical diflBculties that were allowed to 
prevail, the working of the alienation clauses, the cost of passing the 
cases through the Landed Estates Court, and the fact tW limited 
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owners are greatly restricted as to the investment of the proceeds of 
sales of land — the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act of 1870 have 
not had the wide-spread effect which might have been expected 
either from the inclination of the ‘people to purchase or the general 
condition of the country. But if the experience should have been a 
larger one, it is complete so far as it proves that the credit of the 
State has not been abused. On the other hand, the sales under the 
Church Act have been eminently successful— about 4,500 tenants 
have been able to buy upder the condition of having three-fourths of 
the purchase money left on mortgage, repayable by equal annual 
instalments, and spread over thirty- two years. In their report the 
Church. Commissioners say, ‘ We continue to receive accounts of im- 
provements effected on iheir land by the new owners. And another 
year’s experience confirms the opinion we have already given as to 
the beneficial results of the provision of the Churcli Act for creating 
a body of small proprietors.’ 

It appears conclusive “that an extension of direct ownership is 
rendered difficult if not impossible in countries in which advanced 
tenant-right and divided ownership exist. For while the magic of 
property can alone, as Arthur Young has said in speaking of the 
district of Dunkirk, turn sand into gold, yet when the tenant enjoys 
an unfettered and almost absolute security he is naturally dissuaded 
from expending his capital in effecting the unnecessary change of 
substituting a de jure for a de fticto ownership. Mr. Sackville West 
in 1 867, in giving, as Secretary of the Embassy in Paris, a description 
of the material prosperity of the small owners in France, says: ‘ The 
present relations of landlord and tenant in France resemble those in 
Ireland So far as the law is concerned. Eviction can be enforced 
tipon any contravention of agreement, and compensation for improve- 
ment depends upon agreement, and constitutes no legal claim upon 
the landlord. It would seem that the Irish and French systems are 
identical, and what has caused in the one agrarian outrage and dis- 
content has in the other been productive of social order and content- 
ment. But it must be borne in mind that 75 per cent, of the agri- 
cultural population in France are proprietors. In this fact consists 
the difference, a difference dependent upon the ownership of land by the 
masses as opposed to the ownership of land by a minority. Tenant- 
right and fixity of tenure are phrases rarely if ever heard in France. 

The landowners of England have been assisted in restraining the 
development of Communistic ideas through the multiplicity of new 
means for the acquisition of wealth and the employment of labour 
which has followed in the wake of our unrivalled commercial and in- 
dustrial development, nor have they had to confront the difficulties 
of race and religion as in Ireland. At the same time the signs of the 
times point unhesitatingly in the direction of serious searchings of 
public opinion in regard to their position. The measure and extent 
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to which their rights are likely to be recognised as a commercial and 
absolute possession, I would venture to say, depend very largely upon 
the number of ‘ egos,’ if I may so express myaelf, who may be scat- 
tered throughout the country as small .owners of property resolved to 
maintain their own position, and capable of influencing the opinion 
of the class among whom they live in a way which the big landowners 
cannot. , ^ 

The arguments against State intervention and* centralisation, 
theoretically excellent, must under the present circumstances be very 
imperfectly realised. The estimable persons who compose the Per- 
sonal Liberty and Property Defedce League seem to me prevented 
from making any impression on public opinion, partly bccailse to 
many educated persons our landed system does not admit of the 
theory of an equality of status, and chiefly because our neglect in the 
past to encourage small ownerships has tended* to make even the 
theory of the rights of real property to the vast bulk of the ordinary 
and untrained intelligence of the country appear as a matter of clasa 
and not of publio interest. 

If the State is not permitted to lend its peculiar advantages to- 
wards the creation of small individual ownerships, •it will, I fear, before* 
long be asked to perpetrate the grave practical misfortuife of fixing 
rent and of undertaking the invidious and hopeless task of arranging 
the relations between landlord and tenijnt. Delay in taking steps to 
increase the .area of ownership seems very inexpedient. It must take 
years before the effect of a policy such as is embodied in Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s motion could, if accepted by Parliament, produce an appreci- 
able eflFect. If we undertook in England that which the existence of 
• grave and the apprehension of still graver political and social dis- 
affection has induced us to do in Ireland, each ypar would add a new 
batch of persons associated with the rights of ownership, each year 
would discover a more healthy and intelligent interest in the develop- 
ment of the soil. Imperceptibly at first, but no less surely, would the 
cry for the nationalisation of the land cease to be dangerous as pos- 
sessing political force combined with personal wrong, because property 
in land would be owned, if not to a great amount, yet by so many 
members of the working classes that no national revolution could 
take place for the destruction of private property. 

Space would not permit me *to follow out the steps which other 
countries in Europe have taken towards increasing the number of 
freeholders. 

* 

In Prussia and the North of Germany this operation was facilitated 
by the establishment of land-credit banks, supported by the State, 
which lent money to buy out the landlords, repayable by instalments, 
and spread over a term of years ; while in Austria, Bavaria, and Wiir^ 
temburg, loans for a similar object were made by the State dir^tly 
to the tenants. 

VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 
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The terms of the resolution proposed by Mr# Jesse GolUngS) viz. 
* That it is desirable . . • that provision should be made by 
Parliament to facilitate the acquirement by agricultural labourers,* 
tenant-farmers, and others of proprietary rights in agricultural land,’ 
does not imply any compulsion : it onfy applies to where landowners 
are willing to sell and small purchasers are anxious to buy. 

Without entering into detail, it seems reasonable that in regard 
to any such proposal being carried into effect a limit should be 
imposed upon the size of the holding purchased, above which the 
State should not lend its assistance, for there is no need for the 
capitalist to make a convenience ^f the State. 

And secondly, subletting should be rendered penal and involve 
the liability of the loss of the holding to the purchaser. 

The experience of the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland 
teaches the necessity of some such provision. It was among other 
reasons intended to do something towards increasing the number of 
owners, and certainly ft effected this object so far as it nearly trebled 
the number of Irish proprietors. But in its general eflFect it has 
proVed a curse rather than a' blessing to Ireland. The purchasers 
under it were of the most undesirable description, who bought 
simply with the intention of screwing as much rent as they could 
out of the land, of encouraging subletting or any other practice 
which could enable them to use the unprotected status of the small 
Irish occupier as a means of extorting with impunity everything of 
which he was capable. 

Of the incomplete character of these pages I am fully sensible. 
So far-reaching a subject — at once intricate and wide — I would 
ventilire to say is incapable of being treated exhaustively within the 
narrow limits of an article. 

I have only atlenipted to bring before the public a few of the 
reasons, which on the grounds of high politics bripg to the question 
of peasant-proprietorship arguments both of importance and of 
urgency. My object will have been accomplished if I have succeeded 
in awakening some attention to the very grave issues which are 
involved. 


Liminqton. 



OUR ORCHARDS AND PANAFF/N OIL. 


Fbom the agricultural returns *of 1880 and 1881 now before is, it 
would appear that not more than 184,863 acres of land, out of a total 
of 56,815,909 in Great Britain, are under cultivation as orchards. 
The amount and value of the fruit so grown these are no means of 
ascertaining, but it is quite certain that they bejtr no comparison 
with the amount and the money value of tfie orchard fruits that 
enter into our consumption. 

Under the head of orchard fruits are included apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. The Custom House statistics fail to supply 
definite information on the subject of imported orchard produce ; fpr 
though these returns may be relied upon for their accuracy, fruits 
are classified in such a manner as to prevent orchard fruits, properly 
so-called, from being distinguished from other sorts. Almonds, nuts^ 
oranges and lemons are specified separately both in quantity and 
value, but orchard fruits, with all other fruits, are included under the 
general head of ‘ unenumerated raw.’ 

Among the imports of the year 1881 ‘ fruits unenumerated’ raw ’ 
amounted in quantity to 4,045,691 bushels, and in value to l,7l8,907i. 

We are given to understand that in future, from their increasing 
importance, an ejtception will be made in the case of apples. They 
will be returned separately, and we thankfully acknowledge the 
ofiScial information kindly afforded us, that up to the Slst pf October, 
1882, the quantity of apples imported during the year amounted to 
1,358,887 bushels, valued at 423,068i. In addition to this amount of 
' raw fruit,’ there are two other heads under which fruit is returned,* 
viz. ‘ uneniimerated dried,’ quantity 248,213 bushels, valued at 
153,367?., and ‘ unenumerated preserved with sugar,’ in quantity 
19,401,186 lbs. and in value 205,833?.; under both which heads, of 
course, is included a large quantity of fruit which We could grow in 
our own orchards, though the great bulk of it may possibly be of a 
character unsuited to the growth of our climate. 

It must be admitted, that from the Custom House returns, as at 
present made out, it is impossible to measure accurately the quantity 
and value of the orchard fruits imported. The figures above mention^ 
may, however, lead to an approximation ; and we can hardly be far 
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'wrong in estimating the value of such imported produce at 2,000,000!. 
This immense sum, which goes into the pockets of foreign growers, is 
not merely the result of one year’s importation — a year of scarcity 
here necessitating a supply from abroad, but it seems to be the 
ordinary condition of things — the present yearly average of the value 
of imported fruits — such fruits as can be grown in our own orchards ; 
an item too of oiir imports in which the average is on the increase. 

Tlie factjlhen, is patent: we do not ourselves grow, and more- 
over, we are not attempting to grow, a supply of fruit sufficient for 
our own consumption, but we are content to pay our money to 
foreigners for almost all we need^. 

•While this large sum of money is yearly going out of the country 
to enrich the cultivators of land elsewhere, our farmers are complain- 
ing that farms do not pay, especially that it does not pay to grow 
corn. Arp.ble farms are going out of cultivation, tenants appear in 
the Gazette, and landlords are driven to reduce t|;ieir expenditure* 
Many, indeed, where ‘the estates are heavily mortgaged, are them- 
selves reduced to poverty. 

Why, then, is little or no effort being made to turn the land — 
arable land in particular — to a more profitable account? If wheat 
does not pay, will not something else pay? Will it pay to grow 
fruit ? Can our farmers retain all, or at any rate the largest portion, 
of this two millions of money which we now send yearly elsewhere? 
Many acres of arable land 'during the last few years have been laid 
down as permanent pastures, and in most instances with very good 
results. Is it not possible for the cultivators and owners of the soil 
to do something more for their own benefit ? Landlords and tenants 
are Equally interested in the question, and any suggestions that give 
reasonable hope of improvement certainly merit at the present time 
attentive consideration. 

Without any material interference with the present system of 
cultivation, I believe that it is possible for tenant farmers to appro- 
priate the whole of this large sum now paid to foreigners for imported 
fruits ; and even to do more, for our consumption of fruit is capable 
of immense increase. We, in England, do not consume the same 
amount of fruit per head, acr^ording to our population, as is consumed 
generally in continental countries. Scarcity slackens the demand 
which a more liberal supply would' generate. Different sorts of fruit 
in season appear in large quantities at every table d’hote abroad. 
No well-to-do ^mechanic in France or Germany would consider that 
he had dined satisfactorily unless he finished his meal with fruit. 
How very few of his class in our own country have this boon within 
their reach I My object is to show how a considerable portion of the 
present unprofitable arable land may be made to yield a large profit 
by the introduction of orchard trees, and at the same time to point 
out, by experiments recently made, how fruit trees can be managed, to 
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derive the largest profit from them. Some persons, perhaps, may be 
inclined to raise the same objectdon to the growth of fruit as is now 
made to the growth of cereals. It may be* said that at the present 
time our orchards do not pay. I am hardly prepared to admit 
this objection, from the information I have received upon this subject. 
Even under present management I have good wan-ant for believing 
that orchards do pay. They pay, at any rate, a great deal better than the 
growing of com pays. It cannot be denied that the acreage rent to 
the landlord, and the profit to the tenant, of the 184,00(f acres of land 
under orchard cultivation is on a fijr higher average than the rent 
and tenant’s profit of ordinary faj-m land, aftd indeed of all other land 
except market gardens in the neighbourhood of large totlms. I 
have said ‘ under present management,’ and this brings me to the 
point to which I desire especially to call the attention of all who are 
interested in the cultivation of land. * • 

Are our orcBards properly managed at pre^gent ? Are they not 
capable of improvement ? I am in a position to prove that the 
health and productiveness of orchard •trees may be most materially 
increased by a very simple and inexpensive process ; that both owners 
and occupiers may derive a much larger return from orchards than 
is now made. This is not mere assertion or conjecture, but the posi- 
tive result of experiments which have been carried on for the last few 
years, and which will be given iii del»il in the course of these 
remarks. * 

Let me first take in review the present state of our orchards. 
More land is occupied by orchard trees in the south and south-west 
of England than in any other part, and no one who takes the smallest 
interest in the matter can travel through those parts without 
remarking the cankered and unhealthy state of the trees. In Kent, 
as far as my own observation serves, more attention is paid to 
orchard culture than elsewhere ; the trees are not wholly left to them- 
selves ; dead wood, at any rate, is occasionally cleared away, and a 
certain amount of pruning done ; but the main point conducive to 
health and productiveness, which in my estimate is the stcfte of the 
bark, appears to be, here as elsewhere, generally neglected. 

Within the last year or two, I have passed through Dorsetshire, • 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and G-loucestershire, 
all fruit-growing counties, and with the exception of a few newly 
planted orchards, I did not meet anywhere with fruit trees which 
are not covered with mosses, lichens, and in a state of canker and 
neglect. In most cases the dead wood of years past was unremoVed, 
except where the wind and the storm had removed it. Is it possible 
imder such circumstances that orchards can be expected to pay ? and 
if still, under such circumstances, they do yield a profit — a profit &.r 
beyond what ordinary farm' crops are yielding, as I have every 
reason to believe is the case — what would be the result of greater 
care bestowed upon them ? 
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to r^ovate our present orcbards ? Is it possible to cr^te a bekltlij 
growth and to increase productiveness in those old cankered, mOss*- 
covered trees that are to be seen every where ; and again, can any- 
thing be done to prevent our young trees from falling into the same 
state ? Is this condition of decay natural and unavoidable, or gener- 
ally the result jof neglect ? We must first endeavour to ascertain the 
cause of it. 

When fruit* trees are found in this miserable condition the reason 
generally assigned is, that the trees have passed their prime, and are 
decaying from age ; or if tiiiis theory.be contradicted by the known 
age of the trees, then that their roots have worked down to a cold, 
dead sdil that can afford them no proper nourishment. Neither of 
these reasons affords a satisfactory explanation, for the great majority 
of trees said to be'past their prime are capable of renovation, and it 
is well known to every close observer of nature, thaf the instinct of 
self-preservation, if we may be allowed the exp1*ession, is quite as 
strung in plants as in animals.. The roots of plants search out and 
find the soil that suits them as skilfully as the ferret follows the rat 
and the American trapper his game. Of course there are soils so 
thin-skinned that they afford no sufficient nourishment for fruit 
trees ; but with trees planted in ordinary good orchard land, it is 
not the roots that are at fault, hufc the bark. No amount of nourish- 
ment supplied to the roots will serve to renovate our decayed fruit 
trees without some specific remedy applied to the bark. When the 
hark has been allowed to get into an unhealthy state, it fails to 
supply to the head of the tree what is necessary for growth and fruit 
hearing. Moss, lichens, and other parasites that feed upon the stems 
and branches consume for their own support the sap as it rises, and 
in this way deprive all other parts of vitality. This does not occur 
all at once ; for some few years perhaps, feeble shoots are sent out 
along the stems and at the extremities of the branches, but these 
seldom survive a second season, for no sap is forthcoming to support 
them. While the head of a tree is thus gradually dying, the roots 
paay continue in a perfectly healthy state, and perform their proper 
functions. Let the trial be made with some few trees in the con- 
dition described, and I venture to affirm that with most of them the 
roots will be found healthy. Do we not readily admit this by the 
course so generallj adopted — not in the case of orchard trees, perhaps, 
because with them, being grafted, the roots and the head are different ; 
hut with many other trees, and shrubs innumerable, how often is 
the decayed head cutoff and the roots left to shoot again? Hence 
the common remark, such and such a tree or shrub bad ‘ its head cut 
off to save its life.’ 

There exists, as generally admitted, a striking similarity between 
animal and vegetable structures. These two sorts of life so much 
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resemUe eai^ otiier, and bave so znany points in ooinmozi, that it is 
difSicult, if not impossible, to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. This anatAmioal analogy is peculiarly marked in the outer 
coverings of the fleshy subst^ces in each. What the skin is to the 
animal, the same is the bark or rind to the vegetable. In both there 
is an outer cuticle suited* in substance for protect] and inner tissues 
of a finer quality* for air cells, for the circulation of sa^ or juices, and 
for other purposes necessary to sustain life. In the animal, whether 
man or brute, it is allowed that the state of *the skih is one of the 
chief evidences of the state of the general health. Who ever heard 
of a healthy individual whose ^kin was a prey to scur\y, or any such 
like complaint ? We can no more expect to find a tree healthy and 
capable of bearing good fruit, whose bark is infested with pdrasites, 
than we can expect to find a human being healthy with a skin foul 
from leprosy, or a dog or a horse healthy with tkins in a state of 
mange. • ^ 

Does not the skilled physician take the patient by the hand, and 
before he has tried his pulse or lookerfi at his tongue, gain some, in- 
sight into the state of his health from the feeling of his skin ? Pre- 
cisely the same information can the state of the b&rk in trees convey 
to the intelligent observer. Trees left to themselves, with their barks 
preyed upon by mosses, lichens, and the innumerable insect-blights 
that feed upon vegetable juices, will so<iner or later die, after living 
unhealthy lives. They die, not because their roots fail to support 
them, but they die as, alas ! so many poor waifs and strays of humanity 
die, the victims of a neglected and unclean skin. It may be urged 
by way of contradiction, that cankered and diseased trees, apples 
especially, are frequently found to hear large crops of fruit. This may 
be admitted : it is no doubt true to experience, ft is as true of fruit 
trees as it is of many diseased among animals — of consumptive parents 
for instance, who are generally most prolific. But as in this latter 
case disease is perpetuated in the progeny, so in the former the fruit 
is stunted, speckled, and unhealthy. The crop of apples, as I have 
observed, from cankered trees is frequently heavy, but the fruit is 
never sound. It may serve for cider-making, where the more pips 
and rind used, the finer the flavour, and liquid can easily be supplied 
to compensate deficiency in juiqe, but such apples will not pay as 
marketable commodities. The trees cropped with them are in a state 
of decay, and the fruit shows it ; such crops must of necessity decrease 
each year until they dwindle down to nothingness. ^ . 

I have thus stated what in my opinion are the wrongs of our 
orchards ; it now remains for me to reveal what recent experiments 
point out as the remedy. 

To come at once to the point. It is the application of some 
substance to the bark powerful enough to cleanse it from all 'its 
enemies, while at the same time it leaves the tree not only uninjured 
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the process, but with increased vitality and power of pTdductive- 
ness. Does such a substance exist ? It does in petroleum, or rather 
that preparation of the natural oil so called v^icb is known in 
commerce under the name of paraffin — the oil now so commonly "used 
in our domestic lamps ; for it is with this particular oil that my 
experiments on fruit trees have been made. J have never tried 
crude petroleum, and therefore cannot say whether it^would serve the 
purpose as well, but with regard to paraffin I have no hesitation in 
affirming that it can he used with the most beneficial results. I 
have tried it upon apples, pears, and plums — all the ordinary orchard 
trees except cherries ; some** of the trees dressed were so foul with 
moss and*' lichens, and bore such manifest marks of decay, that tbey 
seemed fit for nothing but to be cut down for firewood. 

Such marvellous results have come under my own eyes from the 
application of paraffin to the bark of fruit trees, that I cannot with- 
hold from others Ihe bpnefit of my experience. In the interest of 
the country at large, more particularly landlords and tenants, at a 
time of agricultural depression, 1 hold it incumbent upon me to 
record the process, and to give in detail some account of a few of the 
^experiments I have 'made. 

.It should be stated that the discovery of this invaluable property 
in paraffin was purely accidental. About five years ago an old apple, 
as usual, was infested witli the American blight, as it is popularly 
called, Eriosoma. The ladybird, which is the natural eiiemy of this 
particular blight, had not appeared for a long time, and the blight 
was on the increase. The tree appeared gradually dying, and from 
its situation I was reluctant to cut it down. On former occasions 
I had recourse to tlie ordinary remedy — the common oil brush ; but 
not having common Jamp oil at hand, it occurred to me to try whether 
paraffin would have tlie same effect. It was certainly not without 
some misgivings as to the injury that might occur from the use of so 
powerful and penetrating an ingredient that I applied this sort of 
oil. However, the tree was in extremis ; it could not from appear- 
ances last ’Very long, and the experiment was, I considered, worth 
the risk with this particular blight which was showing itself almost 
in every crevice, and for which the other sort of oil was at the best 
but a doubtful remedy. About a piut of paraffin was put into a wide- 
necked bottle, and with a house-painter’s brush the tree received a full 
dressing wherever the least blight was observed. From the ease with 
which the oil flgv^ed from the brush and the extent of the blight I 
had not finished the dressing before the entire surface of the hark of 
the trunk and the main branches of the tree had been more or 
less brought under the influence of the paraffin. All traces of 
American blight were obliterated by the process, and in a very few 
days the moss and large patches of lichens, which were thickly spread 
in all directions, turned black and died. This dressing was given, as 
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fat as I reiBember, about the end of the smnmer of 1879. It 
p£Msed from memory until early the following spring, when it occurred 
me to examide the tree and ascertain* whether or not any iiyury bad 
been done. I found the oyter bark somewhat discoloured, and perhaps 
a little more crisp or brittle than usual, but the inner tissues seemed in 
a perfectly healthy state. The sap had not yet, begun to rise : I took 
advantage of the opportunity to haAre as much dead wood as possible re- 
moved, the trunk of the tree scraped clean of all its rusty bark, and the 
branches rubbed clear of all moss and lichen. Fof scraping the bark 
upon the trunk of the tree, the back of a common spokeshave was 
used as the beat implement. at hand, carefully guarding against injury 
to the inner tissues. The more tender branches were rubl^ed clean 
with a thick leathern garden glove. When this was accompKshed, there 
was nothing to arrest tlie progress of the sap ; it all went for the 
nourishment of the tree, for there were no p£irasites lo feed upon it, 
and the amt)unt of new wood made, and the richness of the foliage 
that first season, showed clearly the benefit of the process. Tt may 
be well to add* that tins tree has continued healthy and in good bear- 
ing ever since ; this last season it had a nice crop of very fine fruit. 
It was an old tree when it came into my jtossession about thirty- 
five years ago, and from its present vigorous state, it in all probability 
will benefit my successors. 

Encouraged by this first trial., I dressed during the following 
autumn several other trees, and with equal success. Among these 
were a Doctor Harvey apple and a large codling, both apparently 
in a hopeless state. They were, I imagine, of about the same age 
as the former, and to take a gardener’s estimate of them, their time 
was come ; they were dying of old age. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. The renovation of these two has-been quite as rapid^ind 
as effectual as the former under the same process of treatment. 

I am far from saying that there is no period to the duration of 
life in. fruit trees, or that their productiveness can be indefinitely ex- 
tended by a dressing of paraffin when the state of thefr bark may seem 
to require it. All that I affirm (and, as the result of my experiments, 
without hesitation affirm) is that by the process I advociate orchard 
trees generally can be kept in good health and bearing for a much 
longer period than is found to be the case at present, that the trees 
themselves shall throw off their rusty and moss-grown state and assume 
a healthy and vigorous appearance ; also, that the fruit they bear, 
instead of being misshapen and speckled and rtqnted, shall both in 
quantity and quality indicate in a veiy remarkable manner evidence 
of their more healthy condition. If from any cause the roots be 
defective of course no dressing of the bark will serve to renovate a 
tree ; but so long as the roots are able to do their part, so long by 
carrying out this process will the tree be kept in condition. *A time 
of decay must of necessity come to all things, and, although this 
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time altogetiier pit may greatly aoe^era 

iu tile aiiimal and vegetable worlds by inattention and negleotr ^bere 
are BO many infiuenoes at work^tending to destroy lifo, that in both 
cases artificial means must be put in force to preserve life. ^ 

. With regard to the efiFect of this mode of treatment upon the 
r[uality of the fruit, I have had the most satisfactory evidence in the 
case of a Victoria plum tree. Sopae sixteen years ago, perhaps 
rather more, I planted two Victoria, plums. The trees, which were 
well grown and healthy, so6n came into bearing, and, as is usual with 
this sort of plum, produced very large crops. This continued for a 
few years, when the stems became foul with moss and lichens, and 
the shooto began to die at the ends. The quantity of fruit did not 
diminish, but it was undersized, spotted, and much of it fell from 
the trees before it was ripe. One tree went off very rapidly, and as it 
was believed to be quite«useless it was cut down ; the roots of it, how- 
ever, when taken up, Were found to be in a healthy and gro**ving state. 
The other tree, as soon as I had proved the beneficial efifects of 
paraffin, was dressed and has quite ^recovered its healthy state. It 
has made fresh wood, the bark is quite clean, and the fruit is in 
qualify all that can l^e desired — large, clean-skinned, and with a rich 
bloom. , Now with both these trees a gardener’s verdict would no doubt 
have been that they were useless ; their roots were at fault, they had 
got down into the dead soil, andathough the trees themselves were 
young, the roots could not support them. I have proved, and I 
trust satisfactorily, that this is not the reason. The bark, and the 
bark only, was at fault. From the roots of the tree that had been 
cut down, and which had been left in the ground for the following 
season, suckers had begun to grow. I am quite aware that with 
many worked trees the h^ad will die while the roots continue to live. 
This is the result of an imperfect junction between the scion and 
the stock : but this was not the case here, there was nothing even to 
mark that the trees had been grafted. 

I have recoi:ded my experience, and given the process in detail, 
in the hope that those whom it may concern will test the process for 
themselves. The paraffin used is the ordinary paraffin of commerce, 
sold ai; about Is. the gallon. It is used pure and undiluted. The outer 
bark of the tree is rapidly but thoroughly painted over with it. Autumn, 
when the sap is down, is, in my opinion, the best season for applying 
the remedy, and the early spring, just before the sap begins to rise, 
would seem the fittest^ time for scraping clean the rusty bark from 
the stems and brushing off from the. branches the dead moss and 
lichen. If any small patches of these have escaped the dressing, 
they can now be touched with the paraffin brush. Let the orchard 
owners of our south and south-western counties try the remedy. A 
single season will test its value. The autumn dressing of an orchard 
will show its effects the following spring, and I can assure them of 
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the mbst benefiolal results. If they hesitate to take my remarks 
upon cue^t, let them select a certain number of their trees by way 
of making theft own experiments. .The expense can be no object to 
any one. Any number trees can be dressed, including labour and 
material, at an average of twopence or threepence a tree, and cleared 
of dead wood also. 'Here is a simple means of relieving to some ex- 
tent the teo prevalent agricultural distress. Let landlords and 
tenants bestir themselves to pi}t into their own pockets the two 
millions of money, the loss of which nefw impoverishes them and 
enriches foreigners. Let the trial, if so desired, be made on a mode- 
rate scale. Why could noj atfeld ofirom five to ten acres in extent, 
on every farm where the land is suitable, be planted -with orchard 
trees, and profitable fruit grown where now unprofitable corn crops are 
raised ? There are of course many parts of the country where both 
soil and situation are unsuitable for the growth of fi-uits, but these 
exceptions hre small in comparison with the ejftent of suitable land. 
The tenant farmers to whom I have spoken on the subject are 
quite ready to admit that a few jyjres of land under orchard cultiue 
would he a Ijenefit to them, hat tliey stumble at the first outlay. 
As a class, it is notorious that tenant farnlers move slowly, eten 
in cases where their best interests are concerned. They put-off as 
landlords’ questions any alterations or improvements in the received 
mode of cultivating their farms. This, however, is not wholly either 
a landlords’ or a tenants’ question ; it is a matter of joint interest, in- 
volving on the part of each a small outlay, and bringing to each a 
profitable return. In the formation of a new orchard, the first out- 
lay (which I shall presently show is really a very trifling sum per 
acre) should in fairness be borne in a relative proportion by each 
party. The orchard trees, being a permanen^t investment, should be 
provided at the expense of the owners of the soil. The preparation 
of the land and planting should be at the expense of the tenant. 
Where trees are planted in straight lines, on the quincunx arrange- 
ment, that is every four trees forming not a square bi^t a diamond, or 
in straight lines forming squares, in either case it takes about four 
dozen trees, at ten yards apart, to stock an acre of land. This, how- 
ever, is rather close planting ; forty trees an acre are quite enough. 
From inquiries which I l\ave made, it appears that any of our 
large growers will deliver, at almost any railway station, good 
standard orchard trees, where any quantity is taken, apples and 
pears at la. each, and plums and cherries at Js. 3cZ. each. The 
landlord’s cost per acre could not, therefore, exceed 45a. or 50a., 
which sum would include stakes for the support of the trees, allowing 
three stakes to each tree. The cost to the tenant, in addition to the 
ordinary annual expense of cultivating the soil, would be entirely 
covered by the trifling sum of 3d. each tree, for planting an^ fixing 
the stakes for support of the trees. — — 
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Thb field selected should be a deep loam, and in good beart^ 
undi^rained, if the subsoil should require it, and in a somewhat 
sheltered situation, at any rate protected towards the north and 
north-east. It should be taken after a crop of white turnips have 
been fed off by sheep during autumn and early winter, and the trees 
planted early in the spring. If it be intended to lay. down the field 
in permanent grass, which is most desirable for . an* orchard, a crop 
of barley may be grown with the young grass seeds. This will pay 
rent &c. and yield d profit the first year, and, until the trees come 
into bearing, the grass crop will make the return. After this the 
double profit will begin, for it noust be borne in mind that orchard 
trees are not a*aubstitute for, but a valuable addition to surface crops. 
The plan adopted in Brittany and elsewhere on the Continent seems 
to answer very well, and can be carried out at a very trifling cost. 
The trees do not stand s6 thick upon the land as in ordinary orchard 
planting ; they are set in straight lines, with about double" or triple 
the distance between the lines, and this open space is cultivated as 
ordinary arable land, with root crop? and corn crops alternate years. 
In this case generally, a strip of grass, three or four yards broad, is 
left for the rows of the trees to stand upon and to mark the limits of 
the plough. 

There are several other methods of growing fruit available to our 
farmers, if only they could be persuaded,, to adopt them. Why should 
not the many vacant spaces upon farms, also hedge-rows, be planted 
with fruit trees ? Tenant-farmers have grumbled, and at times cer- 
tainly not without reason, at the large oaks and elms, wholly the 
landlord’s property, growing upon hedge-rows, and overshadowing 
and impoverishing the soil, so that nothing would grow near them. 
In the interest both of landlord and tenant, this evil has been re- 
moved of late years to such an extent, that the hedge-rows of almost 
‘■all large arable farms are now pretty well bare of timber. But 
^ surely no such objection could be made to fruit trees. They could 
not, if so planted, overshadow a crop or draw the land, and the 
tenant would re&p the whole profit arising from them. In parts of 
Kent, and in one or two other places, I have seen damsons and 
bullace growing in the hedge-rows, and assisting materially by their 
produce to pay the rent of the land. This state of things, though 
ecarce with us, is common enough abroad. In many parts, even the 
highways are made available for the growth of fruit. I call to 
mind rows of fine 9 h^rry trees just outside the city of Cleve in 
Prussia, on the way to Emmerich, large purple plums hanging thick 
upon trees planted on the waste by the roadsides in Franconian 
Switzerland, and apples in abundance growing along the way from 
Biidesheim to Johannisberg and by the Neckar round about Heidelberg. 
It is useless to object that our climate is not suitable to the growfh 
of fruit trees. It may not be so suitable as the climate of many 
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places on the Continent, but notwithstanding, weMo 'grow fruit, and 
in spite of the . neglected, state generally of our orchard trees, we 
grow it with •a profit, and, we might grow infinitely more« From 
the experiments which I have 'given in detail^ 1 have no hesitation 
in asserting that the l84,6€3 acres of land which are now under 
orchard culture could be made to yield an infinitely larger return 
than at pfesent^ if the trees were carefully treated by the process I 
advocate. Not every soil or situation is adapted to the growth of 
fruit trees, but there are thousands of acres wall adapted where no 
fruit trees are permitted to grow. 

Henry P. Dunsteb. 


Wood Bastwivh Vicarage. 
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THE CORONA. 


Among tlie most interesting, but'^seemingly most intractable, problems 
presented to the students of science, are those connected mth the 
mysterious solar appendage called the corona. For many years 
astronomers were not able to decide, though in reality they had evi- 
dence enough on which to base an opinion, whether the corona is a 
solar appendage or not. Eclipse after eclipse passed, and still the 
imperfect. drawings and descriptions by observers at different stations 
gave little support to the true theory. It was clear that, if the 
corona belongs to the ^ sun, all the pictures should show the same 
general features from whatever j^art of t!ie earth’s surface they were 
taken.' But so far was this from being the case, that, on the strength 
of the wide differences between various pictures of the corona during 
the same total eclipse, many were led to believe that the corona is 
a merely optical phenomenon, variously figured according as it is 
seen by different eyes, precisely as the rays seen around a bright 
star (but having, of course, no real existence) are differently shaped 
for every observer who sees them. But at last the true theory of 
the corona in this respect was established, and all astronomers i-e- 
cognised what had long been obvious to those of them who were 
, mathematicians, that they had to deal in the corona with a stupen- 
dous solar appendage. Further and further from the sun’s surface 
this appendage was traced, till it was seen that it merges into the 
zodiacal (so to name the solar appendage which produces what we 
call the zodiacal light ). Closer and ‘closer became tbe scrutiny to 
which its structure was subjected, until at length the complicated 
system of streamers — curved and straight, continuous and broken — 
shown in the engravings illustrating Mr. Banyard’s admirable mono- 
graph on solar eclipses {a large recent volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Astronomical Slpciety ’) was fully recognised ; while even that, 
complicated though it is, is known to indicate but tbe general 
features of a real structure more complicated still. 

But the very fulness of the knowledge astronomers had gained 
respecting the corona, as seen on special occasions, only showed them 
how litUe they could really learn about this marvellous solar appen- 
dage, unless they could see it and watch it when the sun is not 
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6c]4|)aed. They saw that the processeft ^takisig place within a struc- 
tcore so vast and so complicated, and situated in a region exposed to 
the action of intense light and heat, to say nothing of intense gravi- 
tating force, and probably of even more active repulsive energies, 
must be exceedingly important, and must be varied and complicated 
in like degree. But what chance was there that the nature of these 
processes could* be ascertained when the corona could only be seen 
at long intervals, and then only for a very shoft time and under 
unfavourable conditions ? It has oeen calculated that, adding together 
all the minutes of total solar eclipse during an entire century, we 
obtain a period of about eight days— eight days in 36,525, or only 
about one part in 8,566 — during which the corona can be*observed. 
But even this computation fails to indicate the real relative shortness 
of the time during which the corona is visible. * For it is obvious 
that could a single observer see the corona each .time when it is 
visible throughout a century, he would have a much better chance 
of forming an opinion than any numbfer of observers seeing the 
corona as astwmomers have hitherto been able 'to see it ; that is, each 
on some four or five occasions at the outside, during from t\fo to six 
minutes. No man has ever yet seen the corona during (in all) a full 
half-hour, and it is exceedingly unlikely that any man ever will. 
How can satisfactory information be expected from observations thus 
limited, scattered over four or five different occasions on which the 
corona b^is been seen ; now in*winter, now in summer ; at one time 
in the norbliern hemisphere, at another in the southern ; through 
clear skies on one occasion, in the midst of scattered cloud and haze 
on another ? 

If we consider wdiat astronomers learned about the coloured pro- 
minences before the method was devised by which these can be seen 
without the aid of an eclipse, we shall be a^e to form a just idea of 
the utterly unsatisfactory nature of our present knowledge respecting 
the corona, compared with that which we may hope to obtain 
when the corona can be studied day after day and year after year. 

The prominences had been recognised as solar jippendages as 
early as the year 1851, thouglf it was not until 1860 that they were 
photographed at different stations, and thus unmistakably identified 
as great masses of ruddy matter extending twenty, thirty, fifty, in 
some cases even eighty or a hundred thousand miles from the surface 
of the sun. Thereafter, until 1868, no important discovery was 
made respecting them. Till then it was mjrintained by different 
astronomers (1) that the prominences are grealb rose-tinted solar 
mountains, standing above the general level of the photosphere, like 
mighty icebergs above a glowing sea, only it was seen that they must 
be intensely heated ; (2) that they are great luminous ebuds in the 
solar atmosphere ; (3) that they are vast masses of glowing gat. The 
eclipse of 1868 showed what they really are, proving the third of 
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the^ hypotheses to be the only true one. It was found that the 
coloured prominences shine only with a few special tints, a ru^y 
tint, a yellow-orange tint, and a greenish-blue tint being conspicodus 
among some nine or ten several •colours detected by Bay et, John 
Herschel (son of the great Sir John), Janssen, and other observers* 

It is not saying too much to assert that what was then demon- 
strated was the last of the discoveries which could have been made 
respecting the sun’s coloured flames if no new method *had been in-** 
vented for observing them. But very soon after, in fact, the very 
next day, such a method was invented and put in practice — a method 
which, extended and perfected by Mr. Huggins, enabled astronomers 
to watch the prominences systematically whenever or wherever the 
sky is clear. We know now, thanks to this invention, what gases 
and vapours are present in the sun’s coloured flames, and in that 
lower stratum called the sierra by its first observers (Grant, Secchi, 
and others), but named by some who preferred long words, and in 
this case chanced to be ignorant of Greek, the chromosphere (as one 
might call a, photograph a phograph). In the great prominences 
we find glowing hydrogen and sodium, and another gas whose identity 
bps not yet been determined. In the sierra or chromatosphere the 
presence and nature of many other vapours are noted. The move- 
ment and changes of the prominences from day to day have been 
followed. Their relation to sun spots has been determined. They 
have been classified according to the^ various forms of cloud-like and 
jet-like prominences. The rates at which the gases forming them 
move from and towards the sun’s surface, or in cyclonic whirls athwart 
that surface, have been determined. In fine, nearly all that we know 
about the prominences now has been ascertained since the method 
Was invented by which they are rendered visible without the aid of 
an eclipse, and could not possibly have been learned had not that 
method been invented. 

It was natural, then, that astronomers should anxiously inquire 
whether some method might not be devised by which the yet more 
interesting prhblems associated with the corona might be as success- 
fully dealt with. 

•Yet how hopeless at first view the problem seems ! 

'As the sun’s disc is more and more covered by the moon in an 
eclipse, the astronomer still looks in vain for the corona until a few 
seconds before totality begins. It is not until the sun is quite hidden 
by the moon that tjie outer parts of the corona can be seen. The 
use of the most powerful telescope, so far from rendering the corona 
visible earlier as totality approaches, or later after; it is over, prcSP 
duces the reverse effect. The corona is best seen as a whole during 
eclipse without any telescopic aid at all ; and no one has ever seen 
with the telescope the long rays and streamers which are visible under 
favourable conditions to the unaided eye. 
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But it will be said, so much was knoivii of the coloured promi* 
ueuces^ asd these can be seen without eclipse; why should not the 
sfune happen with the corona also ? 

There was reason at one time fbr‘ supposing that something like 
this might happen. To Explain the matter, and to show also in 
what respects the problem of the corona differs from the problem of 
the prominences, I must briefly describe the way in which these last 
are rendered visible* without the ai(f of an eclipse. * 

It was shown that the promineflces are great masses of glowing 
gas — ^glowing hydrogen in the main — so soon as it was discovered 
that they shine with certain special tints. The light of a promi- 
nence, analysed by the spectroscope, does not give a raiqbow-tinted 
ribbon as the light of the sun or of the sky does, but only.a certain 
number of bright bands lying across the breadth of the tract along 
which the rainbow-tinted ribbon formed from sunlight falls. If the 
light is received through a circular opening, tha ordinary spectrum 
is in reality made up of a multitude of circular images. There are 
thousands of images of all tints of red, from the deep red^ almost 
brown, tint of the very end of the visible spectrum to the orang[e-red 
where the orange part of the spectrum begins. Then there are 
thousands of orange images of all tints between orange-red and 
orange-yellow ; thousands of yellow images ; thousands of green ones, 
of blue, of indigo, and lastly, of violet images. Tens of thousands 
of images there are, of all the ccflours of the rainbow, all so merging 
into each other along the entire length of the spectrum that none 
can be separately seen. It is the same if the aperture is square or 
oblong, unless it is very narrow, when if its length lies athwart the 
spectrum, though the separate images cannot actually be dimmed, 
the absence of many tints in sunlight is shown by multitudinous ’ 
dark lines across the breadth of the spectrulhi, these being really 
places where images of the hole through which the light comes are 
wanting. But if the light of one of the sun’s coloured prominences 
were allowed to pass through a circular hole and received on a prism, 
as in Newton’s familiar experiment with sunlight, there would only 
be formed a few circular images of the hole, some brighter, some 
fainter ; the most conspicuous being a red image, an orange-yellpw 
•one, and a green-blue one. The experiment has not been tried, for 
the simple reason that during the precious moments of total solar 
eclipse the observer cannot waste time receiving prominence light 
through a hole upon a screen. He uses the retina of his eye for a 
screen, and there notes the special tints with which the prominences 
khine. Nor would there be any occasion for an aperture of special 
form. He could look through the spectroscope at the prominence 
itself, and see a red image, an orange-yellow image, and a greenish- 
blue image of the prominence in all its details. . • 

Now, if it had been found instead that the prominences shine 
VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3 M 
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the ooloum >oft the leainbow, it * woulci have beea Itepelem to 

to eee./tbem ^be sun is not eclipsed. !Chere;e 
unable to distinguish the minute excess of light received ,^0111 that 
part of the sk; in ^hieh^ in reality^ a prominence is shiningyover 
the light received from neighbouring parts of the sky.; and there is 
no optical contrivance whatever by which the slight (tifference (some- 
thing like the diffei^ence between 801 and 800) can be increas^ and 
so made perceptible, if both illuminations are received at the same 
time* We may increase both, but both being increased in equal 
degree we are in no way helped* 

If, however, we can in some way arrange matters so that a large 
proportioo of the light from the sky does not reach the retina at all, 
while no . such change is made in the amount of light from a pro- 
minence, the c^se is altered; and, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the light of a .coloured prominence, this is feasible enough. 
Suppose light from a prominence and the sky together passing 
through a circular hole, hs in Newton's experiment, and first falling 
on a white screen without prismatic dispersion. They would form 
together a white circular image, hot differing appreciably from what 
would be seen if the. light of the sky shone there alone. But if now 
we interpose the prism, or, if necessary, a battery of prisms, what 
will happen ? Manifestly the light from the sky will form the 
usual rainbow-tinted spectrum, made up of multitudinous circular 
images, while the light froin the 'prominence will only make its 
three images — one in the red part of the spectrum, one in the 
orange-yellow, and another in the green-blue. Each of these shines 
with about one-third of the total light from the prominence ; but 
each pslrt of the long rainbow-tinted ribbon, on which these images 
are projected, shines with but a small fraction of the total light 
from the sky. Thus'' the light of the three prominence images is 
much more likely to be discernible than — before the dispersion — ^the 
total light from the prominence. If they still remain invisible, 
owing to the light still remaining in the rainbow-tinted streak, we 
may increa^ the dispersion, making the streak longer and corre- 
spondingly fainter, but only throwing the images formed by the 
prominence light fiurther apart. It is evident that at last we must 
in this way make these images visible ; for we can make the rainbow^ 
tinted streak as long <as we please, and proportionately faint, while 
the images forined by the prominence light remain unchanged in 
brightness. > 

In reality this has been the method by which the coloured 
prominmees have been rendered visible, although they have neve^ 
been seen on a. screen in the manner described; for as they have 
been actually seen, the retina of the eye has simply replaced the 
scre^ of Newton's experiment. The principle is the same on eithiar 
plan. It may be briefly expressed thns^-*!^ ii£^t»of tbe Aj is of 
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i^ousandd^ of &oa^ds, of a coloured 

ptoixdueiice betcmgs almost entirely to three tints only : whem we 
sift out both kinda of light we have e^ch»tint of light having a 
very small fraction of the \jhole ligiit#from the sky, while the light 
from each' of the three tints of a prominence is very nearly a full 
third of the whole light ; thus, however greatly the sky light exceeds 
the prominence Ught before dispeision, the red tint from the sky 
light is alone not able to master the red prominence tint, nor the 
orange-yellow to master the orange-yellow, nor the •green-blue the 
green-blue. Combined, the multitudinous tints of sunlight, as re- 
ceived from the bright sky, overmaster utterly the three prominence 
tints ; but each of these three prominence tints can contend success- 
fully against any one of the myriads of sky-light tints. , 

Now let us consider what means may be employed to show the 
solar corona without an eclipse. • • 

When we analyse the light of the corona with tfie spectroscope we 
find that the greater portion is, like the light of the sky, of all the 
colours of the rafinbow. It is true .that during the total eclipse of 
June 1869 the American astronomers found that a part of the corona’s 
light is of a special tint of green ; and this observation was confirmed ^ 
during the eclipse of December 1870. But it was evident, from the 
faintness of these tints, and the existence of a rainbow-tinted back- 
ground, formed by the spectroscopic dispersion of the rest of the 
corona’s light, that only a very minute proportion of the total light 
from the corona was of this special tint. In later eclipses it was 
shown that the green tints (for another had been detected) are not 
even always present. In 1871, during the second Indian eclipse, it 
was proved that a considerable portion of the corona’s light is re- 
flected sunlight, for the dark lines peculiar to sunlight were seen by 
Janssen in the spectrum of the corona. 

At this stage of the inquiry matters had not a very hopeful 
aspect. 1 had myself made a suggestion respecting the corona 
which, had a larger share of its light belonged to a spevcific green 
tint, might have led to the corona being seen as desired. I proposed 
that the light from the sun and the region around him should pass 
through a green absorptive medium (solid or liquid), and then form- 
an image in the usual way on a screen, only that the screen should 
be of the precise colour of the green coronal tint we are considering. 
The part of the screen on which the sun’s image would fall in this 
way, was to be cut away-^that is, a suitably sized 'cifcular hole cut 
out of the screen-— so that his overwhelmingly brilliant rays should 
not tax the eye, strained to detect, if possible, the &int light of the 
corona. But there would have been little chance, as I pointed out, that 
the mere use of a green absorptive medium and of a green reflective 
surface would make the corona visible. My main reliance had 
on spectioscopie disperrion. Z hoped that the illmnnaated card, if 

3 M 2 
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througb a spectroscope adjusted to the greeu coronal tipt,. 
vmuld show the corona, just as we see a prominence through a spep;? 
tioscope adjusted to the red, or to the oimige-'yellow, or to th^e^ 
greenish-blue prominence tint/ ^ 

But this method never really had a chance of success. The ^pceen 
tint of the corona is altogether too faint to show^the corona without 
an eclipse, as yi^as shown in by the circumstance that it will 
not give an image of the corona .even during totality. 

It seemed, till last May, that astronomers must give up all idea 
of seeing the corona except during the occasions of eclipses. But 
during the eclipse of May 17 last^ the spectrum of the corona was 
photographed, and a peculiarity was thus indicated which again re- 
newed the hope that the corona might be systematically studied. 
The photograph showed that the part of the corona’s light which 
belongs to the violei: end of the spectrum is much stronger than the 
rest. There is no <iefinij;e tint of violet which includes a considerable 
portion of the coronal light, but there is a general superiority of 
strength throughout the indigo and violet parts of the coronal 
spectrum. 

This being so, the spectroscopic method applied to the promi- 
nences could not be applied to the corona. That this is so will be 
seen at once if we consider the matter in the light of Newton’s 
experiment, as we have abeady^ considered the visibility of the 
prominences. Taking sky light and prominence light together, we 
had a rainbow-tinted spectrum formed by multitudinous tints ot 
light from the sunlit sky, along which three prominence images 
could be seen — one in the red, one in the orange-yellow, and one in 
the green-blue. Taking sky light and coronal light together, we 
should have a rainbow-tinted spectrum from the sky light as before, 
and in addition a rainbow-tinted spectrum, stronger in the violet 
part, from the* corona. We might or might not be able to detect 
the relative excess of violet light ; but whether we did or not, we 
should see nothing of the coronal figure. If the rainbow-tinted 
spectrum 'of the sky light were entirely removed, as during total 
eclipse for instance, no image of the corona would be seen in this 
way, for the relatively strong violet part of tlie coronal spectrum 
which would be seen would be made up of multitudinous violet 
images blended indistinguishably together. 

But although the spectroscopic method would not be in this way 
available, the f^bsorptive method— that is, the use of coloured media 
— ^would apply very favourably to this case. For while we know of 
no absorptive media that allow only light of certain definite tints 
to pass through, we can always find a medium which will allow an 
excess of light of any of the spectral colours to pass while the other 
cotours are absorbed. We can test the absorptive qualities of various 
media for this purpose most exactly by means of the spectroscope 
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Ibr the mere colour of a m as judged by the eye, is no sufficient 
test of itis absorptive capacity for particular spectral tints : a medium 
green to the eye may be found under spatial analysis not to suffer 
gieen rays to pass — ^to be o^que to' sqch rays — ^but to let yellow and 
blue rays pass in such proportions as to produce the observed green 
light. 

Selecting suitable violet absorptive media, Mr. Huggins thought 
of trying to see the corona by means of its e 2 ;cess of Violet light. ‘ It 
appeared to me by no means improbable,’ he writes, ^«tbat the corona ’ 
Rafter its light had been thus sifted) * would be able so far to hold its 
own against the atmospheric ^lare, that^ the parts of the sky imme- 
diately about the sun, where the corona was present, woujd be in a 
sensible degree brighter than the adjoining parts, where the atmo- 
spheric light alone was present.’ He did not, however, thus see the 
corona. He saw reasons for not attempting thus to^ see it. ^ It 
was 6bvious,’«he says, ^ that in our climate and low down on the 
earth's sur&ce, even with the aid of suitable screens, the addition 
of the coronal Kght behind would be able to increase but iu very 
small degree the illumination of the sky at those places where it was 
present ’ — which is another way of saying that it* would be impossible 
to discern the form and figure of the corona. Then, again, the 
portion of the light on which reliance was placed, namely, the violet, 
is not such light as our eyes are readily able to deal with so as to 
recognise small differences of illumination. It is much easier to 
detect slight differences in the brightness of red, yellow, or green 
light, than corresponding differences in violet light. 

It occurred then to Mr. Huggins that he would attempt what, if 
he succeeded, would be of far greater value. There was 'Another 
consideration of importance. He remarks, ‘ The corona is an object ' 
of very complex form, and full of details 'depending on small 
differences of illumination ; so that, even if it could be glimpsed by 
the eye, it could scarcely be expected that observations of a sufficiently 
precise character could be made to permit of the detection of the 
more ordinary changes which are doubtless taking pjace in it.’ 
What, then, Mr. Huggins planned was from the first to use photo- 
graphy, which possesses extreme sensitiveness in the discrimination 
of minute differences of illumination. It also possesses, Mr. Huggins 
notes, the enormous advantage of furnishing from an instantaneous 
exposure a permanent record of the most complex forms. ' 1 have 
satisfied myself,’ he says, *by some laboratory* experiments, that, 
under suitable conditions of exposure and developihent, a photogra- 
phic plate can be made to record minute differences of illumination 
•existing in different parts of a bright object, such as a sbeet^ of 
drawing-paper, which are so subtile as to be at the very limit of the 
power of recognition of a trained eye, and even, as it appeared to 
me, of those which surpass that limit.’ 
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eanployed* He ub^ a Ne^^maxi reflector, baving'a mirror auE isidi^ 
in diameter. We need not deBonbe the contrivances used to obtain 
on the photographic plate an image of the region around the sim 
(and the sun itself) after absorption of all but the violet light ; for 
the description would not be intelligible except to thofie familiar with 
photographic tdescopj. The violet medium employed was at first 
violet glass (pot-^that' is, not merely fiashed with a violet tint^ but 
the glass itedf so tinted) ; afterwards a strong and newly made solu- 
tion of potassic permanganate in a glass cell with carefully polished 
sides.* 

After some trials Mr. Huggins satisfied himself that on every one 
of the plates an appearance strikingly resembling the corona could 
he detected. * He would have waited until more distinct images had 
been obtained ; hut, as he truly says, our climate is very unpropitious 
for such observations, and very few intervals, even of short duration, 
occur in which the atmospheric glare immediately around the sun is 
not very great. He therefore thought it best to describe his results 
<at once, so that his method might be applied in other countries where 
the conditions are more favourable. In the meantime the results he 
has actually obtained are very promising.' 

The work was begun at th^ end of May last, and the photographs 
were obtained between June and September. On twenty them the 
coronal form appears. It does not consist merely of increased photo- 
graphic action around the sun ; but there are distinct coronal forms 
and rays, admitting in the best plates of measurement and of drawings 
being made from them. The agreement in plates taken on different 
days, with different violet media, with the sun in different parts of 
the field, and attention being given to other necessary precautions, 
would seem to make it evident that the real corona was photographed, 
and not an optical phantom, the result of mere instrumental effects. 
There are some who think that the sun’s bright rays, received on the 
glass, and inflected from the back of the plate, have produced forms 
wmiilAt in g those of the sun’s coronal radiance. But after carefully 
Considering the precautions employed by Mr. Huggins, one of the 
most cautious and careful physicists living, I find it impossible to 
regard this explanation as admissible. ' 

The idates taken with very short exposures show the inner corona 
‘ only, but its outline can be <dearly seen when the plates are examined 
under suitable itlumination. Increased exposure showed the curved 
rays and rifts peculiar to the out^ corona, while «the details of the 
inner corona were lost* ^ In the plates which were e3q)osed for a long 
time,’ says Mr. Huggins, * not only the sun but the corona also is 
photogiaphioally reversed ; and in tbese plates, having the appearance 
of a positive, the white reversed portim^ of the corona is more readily 
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distisguiAed and foUowed in its irregularly sinuous outline than is the 
case in those where the sun only is reversed^ and the corona 

appears as in theuiegative, dark/ , 

The opinion of those best qualified to judge is that Mr. Huggins 
has really accomplished the difficult task he attempted ; that at last 
we have the means of obtaining not only views, but permanent 
records of this^eat solar appendagp. Professor Stokes, most cautious 
of physicists, regards the appearance on the plates as ^ certainly very 
corona-like,’ and is ‘disposed to think* it prol^ble that it is really due 
to the corona ; ’ which from him is equivalent to the expression of 
strong conviction on the {>art *of aqy other physicist. Captain 
Abney, after careful comparison of the photographs with* those 
obtained during the eclipse of last May, goes so far as to say that 
if Mr. Huggins’s photographs do not represent the real corona, 
those taken during the eclipse do not, either. Mr. Huggins himself, 
respecting whom I may say that a long experience assures me that 
he himself would be the severest critic of his own work, says that there 
remains little doubt that by the method described in his paper, but 
‘ under better conditions of climate, and especially at considerable 
elevations, the corona may be distinctly photographed from day to 
day with a definiteness which would allow of the study of the changes 
which .doubtless are always going on in it.’ By an adjustment of the 
times of exposure, either the brighter part of the corona near the sun, 
or the fainter exterior rays, could* be obtained as might be desired. 

Then, too, there is good reason to believe that the method itself 
may, with practice and experience, be greatly improved. The sensi- 
bility of photographic plates, whether wet or dry, is being increased 
year after year. With advantage taken of every advance in experience, 
both respecting the corona itself and respecting the photographic 
art, we may well hope that the method thus happily inaugurated 
will be more and more successfully applied, until at last, taking ad- 
vantage of the numerous observatories existing in the Old and New 
World, and both north and south of the equator, we shall have daily 
records of the figure and changes of figure of the corona, £Lnd shall be 
at length enabled to determine its real structure and significance. 


Kicuard a. Pbootor. 
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' NEW DEPARTURE IN LEGAL REFORM. 


The new code of procedure which came into operation on October 24 
in this year marks an important epoch in the history of legal reform. 
Like most beneficial measures, its announcement was greeted with a 
shower of criticism frV)m totally opposite quarters, although from the 
nature of the subject it ^could not be assailed or defended on strict 
party lines. ‘ The judges have used their powers too boldly,’ ex- 
claimed’ Sir Hardinge Giffard, animated by the instincts of true 
Conservatism. ‘ They have not been courageous enough,’ retorted 
^ith. equal consistency the law reformers of the advanced school. 
Veteran practitioners who had witnessed, and had survived, other 
changes of the kind dropped a quiet hint that it would have been 
better for the public if they had bpen taken more into confidence, 
and then resigned themselves to this added trouble with a ’Suppressed 
sigh. Younger men, chiefly members of the outer Bar, were filled 
with alarm for the ancient privileges of their order, and when the 
Buies were on the point of signature, agitated for the formation of a 
Bar Committee to consider what should be done. In the Lower 
House the Incorporated Law Society presented a petition for delay. 
In the Upper House, Lord Bramwell undertook on behalf of the new 
Bar Committee to lodge a formal protest to the same effect. To this 
double fire the Premier yielded, and the second Saturday in August 
was assigned for the discussion of the entire question. 

The debate in the Commons hardly justified the consiunption of 
valuable time expended on it. The general drift of the complaints 
made were : (1) that the Buies had been improperly framed in secret ; 
(2) that they tended to make the judges ‘ absolute despots ’ in their 
own Courtf; The former charge was wholly groundless, for the 
meetings of the framers had been made publicly known, and had 
been convened iij strict conformity with the provisions of the Judi- 
cature Acts, 1873-81. In support of the latter, the sum of what was 
urged was: (1) that the Buies unduly checked the’ liberty of cross- 
examination; (2) that they left it discretionary with the judges to 
decide what cases they should tiy themselves and^what cases they 
should remit to a jury. The reply of the Law Officers of the Crown 
was at once obvious and complete, namely, that the discretion to 
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disallow irrelevant questions was already possessed by the Bench, the 
New Boles being in that respect declaratory only, and that the single 
change they had* made in our jury system was, as I shall hereafter 
more iully explain, to substitute in certain cases the order of a judge 
for a mere notice by the parties, the judge baving no more option 
than before to refusd the order if applied ‘for. The- lawyers were 
thus divided against themselves, an(J the debate dwindled to a forensic 
contest in which the verdict was a foregone conclusion. Only two 
laymen ventured to interfere. One of thSse wa^Mr. Newdegate, 
who, by virtue of his encounters with Mr. Bradlaugh, has earned 
the brevet rank of a first-class litigant. The other was Mr. Henry 
Fowler, who observed that, ‘ although the New Buies were not every- 
thing that could be desired, they were a very decided step in the 
path of progress.’ Judges, he added with perfect truth, were not 
usually law reformers and they never would be, i)ut when Parliament 
got from them so large an instalment as this, he thought they ought 
to take it thankfully and then ask for more. 

Mr. Fowler’6 estimate of the valjie of the New Buies will be gene- 
rally accepted before many months are over. The work done is 
simply enormous, when it is remembered that* the workmen couM 
only work by snatches, and that they were already fully occupied 
otherwise. It involved the general revision and rearrangement of a 
vast body of orders and statutory ei\gctments as to civil procedure 
and practice, including the existing Buies under the Judicature Acts, 
the Common Law Procedure Acts and Buies, the Consolidated Greneral 
Orders, the Admiralty Buies, and many other miscellaneous matters. 
All this must be gratefully acknowledged. We are thankful, but we 
cannot afford to rest yet, for there still remains a good deal to do in^ 
order to perfect our legal procedure, and to ^further economise the 
time and strength of our judicial staff. 

Before discussing proposed changes, it will be well to state how 
those last made have come about, and in what they consist. This 
I shall endeavour to do in a manner entirely intelligible to the 
lay reader, for whom, rather than for the profession, theee pages are 
written. Improvements in the mode in which justice is administered 
are matter of publk concern, and every educated member of *Xhe 
community, although not versed in technicalities, may take an interest 
in them. Just as, without being an electrical engine#, one may 
note the advances made in our dynamos, so, without being a practising 
lawyer, one may follow the growth of our legal procedure reform. It 
is not to be supposed that those who have personally suffered from 
the defects of thfe system will take the initiative in this good work^ 
even if they were competent to do so. One might as well expect 
that a man who has had his leg cut off should devote his time to 
improving the instrument with which the operation had beefi per- 
formed. This duty the Legislature has wisely entrusted to the judges. 
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reaction is as powerful in the moral as in the ph^ical worlds 
an4 the judges will discharge their duty all the better if their eicarts 
are understood and appreciated jby ' their fellow-countiymen. In the 
language of one who afterwards became a very eminent member of 
their body, ^ no work of reform, but of legal reform more especially^ 
can be brought to a successful issue which is not ei^couraged and 
controlled by the vigilance of public opinion.’ Thus spoke Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, shortly before he was raised to the Bench, 
and his words are, to say the least, as true now as when they were 
uttered more than half a centjiry agl». 

The law, reformer to whom we owe most for services rendered 
during the last ten years is unquestionably Lord Selbome. To his 
lot it fell in the session of 1873 to introduce the first ‘Judicature 
Act,’ embodying the principal recommendations of the Eoyal Com- 
mission of 1867, of' which, as Sir Eoundell Palmer, he had been the , 
prime mover. It is now^a matter of history that this Act did three 
main things, namely: (1) consolidated the Superior Gom'ts into one; 
(2) declared the supremacy of the principles of equity where, as was 
the case in a few instances, they were in direct conflict with those of 
the common law; (3) prescribed a set of rules founded on a simple 
and rational basis for the practical guidance of the ‘ Supreme Coui*t ’ 
which it called into organic beyig. These rules were afterwards ex- 
panded into a more complete code under the supervision ^f a com- 
mittee of judges, and were incorporated in the Judicature Act, 1875, 
of which, owing to a change of ministry. Lord Cairns undertook the 
charge. The Judicature Acts did not, as is popularly believed, effect 
the fusion of law and equity so as to obliterate all distinction between 
them, nor was this the main problem with which the Judicature 
Commissioners were concerned. That problem was one of proced/nre^ 
the difficulties attending its solution being due to the variations in 
the practice of the several co-ordinate and mutually independent 
tribunals by which justice was then administered. To insure uni- 
formity in tljjs respect it was necessary that all these tribunals should 
be combined, and, this done, it was a comparatively easy task to 
ha^onise the discrepancies between them. Previously to 1873 
several legislative attempts had been made in this direction, but 
they bad only partly succeeded for want of recognition of the cardinal 
truth that the remedy lay not in the enlargement of separate juris- 
dictions, biit in throwing down the barriers between the Courts and 
blending them all together. 

The radical change thus wrought in the constitution of the judi- 
ciary occasioned not a little disquietude in the minds of its individual 
members. The Chancery judges were at first disconcerted at having 
to thi^w aside evidence by affidavit, except on undisputed points, and 
to Usten to and take down in writing oral testimony, followed, as It 
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c&m iraB^> ^ wliiofa they 1^ not, or 

ttnagined not, power to curtail. Oa the other hand, tiieir 

hretbrw ai Westminster were 6tagg^e4 at being invited to handle 
the mystexies of equity without havpg gone through the initiatory 
xites-^-mysteries which the author of a common law treatise once 
compared to Hhe arolna of choice wines — h thing to be apprehended 
by a sort of sqj)tle instinct, but not , to be confined within the four walls 
of a proposition.’ The initial friction, however, graTdually diminished 
and the machine soon got into worlung ordSr. But its parts required 
further adjustment before it could move freely. This was effected 
an Order in Council, issued iif Dec^ber 1880, which gelded the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions* into a 
single whole. Professional discontent at once found expression in 
remonstrances both from the Bench and the Bar.* The late Chief 
Justice Cockbum had been greatly averse to this further consequen- 
tial reform, and it was probably out of deference*to his views that it 
was so long delayed. Another eminent judge, Sir J. F. Stephen, 
contributed to* this Review, in Japuary 1881, an elaborate paper in 
which he condemned those recommendations of the majority of his 
brethren on which the Order was founded, not So much on account t)f 
the magnitude of the alteration in itself, as because ‘ it appeared to 
him to be part of a set of coming changes calculated to impair the 
dignity and efficiency of the Bench Jby diminishing the importance 
of its duties.’ The arguments employed, so far as they were based 
on the essential distinction between contentious litigation in the 
Common Law Division and the administrative work which falls to 
the'^share of the Chancery Division, were beside the point, inasmuch 
as it was no part of the scheme to unite those two Divisions. The 
alarm expressed lest the judges of first instance should be re- 
duced to the condition of Commissioners of Assize, deputed to try 
issues of fact only, has been shown to be groundless by subsequent 
experience. Those who have carefully examined Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
reasoning, characterised as it is by his high ability, have probably 
shared Lord Braanwell’s conviction, published in a letter«to the Times 
in February 1881, that ‘the innovation which it attacked must have 
been rightly made when such a man could say so little against iti’ 

I have laid stress on the Order in Council of December 1880, 
because it was the immediate precursor of another important move^ 
for which we are again indebted to the activity of the present Lord 
Chancellor in his character of law reformer. On the 7th of January 
1881, little more than three weeks after the issuing of the Order and 
more than a month before it could become law. Lord Selbome 
addressed a letter to Lord Coleridge requesting him to preside over a 
committee ^ to be formed for the purpose of considering what changes 
it might be desirable to make in the practice, pleading, and^rboe- 
dure of the High Court in connection with the projected union of the 
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thxii^ Gox^ also— let notedi*^ 

as to tilie expediency of Umiting any existing riglits bf 
Lord. Selbome added that such of ihe recommendations of the Cdm!- 
znittee as could be carried into effect by rifles would be submitted to 
the Committee of Judges appointed to make rules under the Judica- 
ture Acts, The repqrt of this Committee, known as Lord Coleridge’s 
Committee, was made in the following May, and wae at once communi- 
cated by the Lord Chancellor to ^1 the other judges, who were invited 
to make suggestions upon it. Having been thus weighed and ex- 
amined, it was afterwards submitted to a Select Committee of the 
judicial body, distinguished as the ^!Rule Committee,’ and the result 
of their deliberations upon it is the elaborate code which has just 
come into force. This code consists of 1,045 rules, of which, however, 
only 125 are new, and the germ of nearly all that is novel and 
striking in them is io be found in the report of Lord Coleridge’s 
Committee.' ‘ ^ * 

In testing the worth of any system of legal procedure, the grand 
points, to be attended to are (1) its efficiency, (2) its cheapness, (3) 
its rate of despatch. That system is the best in which all these are 
at a maximum at tfie same time. Efficiency of procedure, in the 
sense here attached to the phrase,^ depends on the facilities which it 
affords for eliciting and putting in a neat shape the fects to which 
the law has to be applied. Its cheapness varies, other things being 
equal, in an inverse ratio to the length and number of steps which 
it requires, or allows, the parties to take between the commencement 
of an action and its close. Its rate of despatch depends partly on 
Ihese stqps and partly on the rapidity with which, when one step has 
.been taken, the suitor is able to take the next in the series. The 
course of litigation may, to use a familiar simile, be likened to that 
of a railway train. Unnecessary multiplication of steps answers to 
circuitousness of route. Delay in getting over the steps, by reason 
of a block in the courts, answers to consumption of time at a station. 
But similes never ‘ run on all fours.’ The traveller may suffer little 

This Committee comprised representatives of all three branches of the legal 
profession, the Bench, the Bar, and the solicitors. Its members, other than its 
President, Lord Coleridge^ were the late Lord Justice James, Sir James Hannen, 
Mr. (now Lord) Justice Bowen, Lord Shand ;-^the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Mathew, Mr. R. T. Reid (now Q.C., M.P.) ; — Mr, John 
HoUams, Mr. Charles Harzisen ; of these two last, the former had been an active 
member of the Judicature Commission, and the latter had distinguished himself as an 
'Original contributor to the cause of law reform by a very able pamphlet on ‘Chamber 
Pmetice.' The members of the Rule Committee, besides the ^rd Chancellor, were 
the late Sir George Jessel, M.B., Sir J. Hannen, Lord Justice Lindley, Mr. Baron 
Pollock, Mr. Justice Manisty, Mr. (now Lord) Justice Fry. On the lamented death 
of Sir G. Jessel in the spring of this year, his place on the Committee was filled by 
Lord Justice Brett, who also succeeded him as Master of the RoRs. 

* Efficiency, it will be observed, is here used in its striot sense of power to do 
“* work ; ’ * work ’ being, as in mechanic^, independent of ‘ time ’ and ‘ cost.* 
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more inconvenience from ihe &nlty airangements of 

tke lino ; 4^^ procedure always entail on the suitor loss hottL 
of time and money ; for in litigation, as every one knows who has paid 
a kwyer^s Mil, steps, time, and money afe convertible terms. 

What, then, have the New Buies done towards supplying the three 
desiderata which havejust been discussed, and what have they left un- 
done ? This is what I now proceed to considery and for convenience 
and clearness*! shsill group my ob^rvations under distinct heads. 

I. Fleadmga, — ^Tbe suggestion»made l^y Lord Coleridge’s Com- 
mittee that no pleadings should be allowed unless % leave of a judge 
has not been adopted, but the«aim has been to dispense with them 
where needless, and to improve their style by substituting terse state- 
ments, in the nature of abstracts or summaries, for the longer narra- 
tive forms supplied by the Act of 1875, the models furnished being 
nearly as concise as the ^ particulars ’ in use in the County Courts. 
It is believejl that this is much the wiser plan*of the two. The true 
function of all modern pleading is to inform the opposite party,, 
previously to tjie trial, of the nature of the case which will be set up in 
order to avoid his being taken by surprise, and so necessitating an 
adjournment to give him an opportunity of preparing his proofs 
in defence. And it is obvious that thus time and money are saved. 
The common law system of special pleading, about which much mis- 
apprehension prevails, did this effectually. It developed the precise 
point in controversy, and presented ft in a shape fit for decision. If 
that point was found to consist of matter of fact, both plaintiff and 
defendant were apprised of the exact nature of the question to be 
decided by the jury, and were enabled to get ready their evidence 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, it turned out to be a^matter of 
law, they ^d the means of immediately obtaining an adjudication, 
upon it, without the expense and trouble of ^ trial, by referring the 
legal question so evolved to the determination of the judges. Chief 
Justice Tindal used to say that a long record made a short issue ; he 
might have added with equal truth that where each party has fairly 
stated his case, it often turns out that there is no fact in dispute 
between them. What brought special pleading into discredit was (^i) 
that it was ill adapted to cases where, as frequently happened^ law 
and fact were inseparably mixed ; (2) that it was often made ridiculous 
by tautologous allegations and an over-strained observance of form. 
Along with this crept in the practice of pleading ^the general issue,’ 
under which the defendant was permitted to bring forward mattera 
in confession and avoidance of which the plaintiff had no {areviouB 
notice, and thug the entire benefits of the system were neutralised and 
lost. In this stage of its history common law pleading manifested 
two opposite vices, which unluckily were not mutually destructive, 
namely, (1) vague generality, (2) excessive subtlety and precision. 
The system of Chancery pleading ran into the opposite extreme. It 
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&^uegetly obsomed the ksuee amid of^ verbia^^3alldw ini^< 

aUe^l^ation was, ae a matt^ com^V ma^ iiie 

Bewehing iDterrogatoiyi the cost of the etdt 
increased. The forms imder‘ the Act of 1875 were a cohscieHtiouB^ 
effort to steer a middle course between th^ baldness of the common 
law and the prolixity of the Chancery side, and under them pleadings 
have been drawn in all divisions of the High Go^ which have left 
nothing to be desired. But brevity and lucidity are not easdly com- 
bined, and it was . a prudent step to set before the profession a new 
series of models capable of being adapted by a fairly skilful hand to 
cases of ordinary occurrence, and of being imitated in the remainder. 

There are indeed occasions when pleadings may properly be 
omitted altogether, as for instance when the plaintiff seeks to recover 
a debt or liquidated demand in money, and here a summary judg- 
ment may be obtained^ upon mere service of the writ, with particulars 
of the debt or demand indorsed upon it, unless the defendant can 
satisfy the judge that he *has a good defence on the merits. This 
was a provision of the Buies of 1875, and an examination of the judicial 
statistics shows that it was an exceedingly valuable one, as tending 
to, economise public time by disposing of a large number of actions, 
before they came into court. I only notice this here because the 
New Buies extend this summary process to the recovery of land by a 
landlord from a tenant who holds over after his term has expired, or 
his tenure has been cut short 6y notice to quit. A greajt deal of 
needless alarm has been expressed in the public press as to the effect 
of this innovation, which is not without statutory precedent, and 
cannot, as has been alleged, be made an instrument of arbitrary 
eviction, since the judge can always give leave to defend, and will, 
of course, do so if circumstances warrant it. The suggestion of the 
extension came from the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, 
which pointed out the delay that frequently takes place in the trial 
of actions of ejectment to which there is really no defence, and the 
great hardship on rightful owners in being kept out of possession by 
tenants in a state of insolvency, who, knowing that not a penny of 
costs can be got out of them, stick to a house or a bit of land without 
a particle of justification.® 

tL. Discovery. — The New Buies place considerable restraint on 
the power of delivering interrogatories for the examination of the 
opposite party, such interrogatories being competent, as of right, 
only in actions for fraud or breach of trust, and in all other casea 

* Complaint has been made from the Bench, and was repeated in the House o& 
Commons by more than one speaker, that * demurrers' have now been abolished.- 
This is BO in form, but all their virtue is preserved. The function of a demurrer was 
to raise a point of law or construction on admitted facts or documents, but it 
required these facts and documents to be set, out in a pleading. The New Buies 
enable the point to be decided vrithout this fcmnality, and, therefore, at less cost 
and with as little delay. 
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learn of the judge. also pt<mde that inthe^^ 

fiarty call <m tiie oth^ to adti^ f<»^tibe purposes 

of the liiigatioxu only, any speoifio facts, and if this is neglected or 
refused, they throw on his opponent ^e^costof proving these fitcts, 
whatever the result of th^ actipn may be. There can be no doubt, 
as Lord Coleridge’s Committee observed, that an oppressive use had 
been frequently made of the power of obtaining 'discovery which the 
old procedure permitted. It was often employed fd^ the purpose of 
endeavouring to manufacture a case, and as a means of harassing an 
adversary the temptation to resort to it was* irresistible. Again, as 
the same Committee stated, greaft expense was frequently caused by 
the proof of facts about which there ought to have been jpLO dispute^ 
and the notice to admit such facts was recommended by them, as it 
had previously been by the Judicature Commission' of 1867. In* 
deed, admissions of this kind as applied to documents, were in use 
long before t^je Judicature Acts, and this extension of them to spe- 
cific facts was originally suggested by the Coihmon Law Commissioners 
in their second report of 1830. The language in which they did so 
is worth quoting : — 

It would be very desirable that the principle of the measure [for procurinf? the 
admission of documents] should be extended to all such distinct facts as might, if 
special pleading were employed, be made the subject of special allegation. Little 
difficulty would bo experienced in doing this if the facts to be proposed for admis- 
sion were alw-ays such as lie within ttlie owledge of the party to whom the 
proposal is iflade. But in cases of contested title this must frequently be other- 
wise. To judge w'hether the matters proposed can safely be admitt^, inquixy 
must often be instituted, and consequent expense incurred. And although no 
inquiry should be really necessary, it is to bo feared that the proposal would in 
many cases be made a convenient pretext for additional charges, and the^total cost 
of sidt would be increased rather than diiniuished. On these grounds, wo have * 
reluctantly confined our proposition to written documejits, though we cannot but 
feel that an unsuccessful party in a fair contest ought not to he burdened with the 
cost of proving a long detail of facts which he has had no opportunity of admitting, 
and which he might have admitted on the record if they had been specially 
pleaded. Should the regulations now suggested be found to operate as beneficially 
as we anticipate, we are not without hope that the principle of them may be found 
capable of further extension hereafter.; • 

This hope has been at length realised after the lapse of fifty- thJ:ee 
years. The suggestion has been a long time coming to its birth ; may 
the apprehensions of evil whiifh its authors entertained vanish before 
professional honour, as a bad dream is dissipated by the light of day. . 

III. Conduct of the case * — ^No provision of the New Rules has been 
more vehemently attacked than that which proposes to vest in a 
judicial officer a limited control over the earlier stages of an action 
by what is called ^ the summons for directions,’ instead of, as hithertc^ 
leaving these preliminaries to tho unfettered discretion of the parties 
(or rather of their legal advisers), subject only to the penalty of txxsts. 
The effect of the alteration, it is objected, is to deprive the suitor of 
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of conducting his case , m the he defies is^oft 

eolnducive to his own interest, and to impose on the master, % wh^m 
it is assumed the summons will be heard, an impracticable task* ||t 
must be confessed that the Rules which deal with this matter are not 
very clearly drawn, hnd no light whatevel is thrown upon* them by 
the prescribed form of summons, which is a skeleton with the vertebrse 
removed, and only the extremities remaining. The success of this 
novel experiment — novel, that is,' in England, for the principle which 
underlies it is faiuiliar taipractitk)hers beyond the Tweed — wiU depend 
on the quality of the official before whom it is made. It is not to 
be expected that a master or chief clerk, imless he receives some 
afflatue of legal prophecy, can foresee Vliat is the course which an 
action ought to take, what are the precise issues of fact and law 
involved in it,* and how they may best be tried. These problems 
require for their solution great knowledge, experience, and acumen, 
such as can only be. gained by actual practice in the ^ourts. It is, 
certainly, not possessed 4)y any official engaged in the administra* 
tion of .justice under the degree of a judge, and even the judges will 
not do this work well unless they devote much more time to it than 
0iey can at present afford. For some inscrutable reason, the judges 
of the Chancery Division only sit in chambers after a hard day’s work 
in court, and although the practice in the Queen’s Bench Division is 
different, the chamber matters there are already so heavy that any 
additional burden will be sorely felt. The load, indeed, has been 
somewhat lightened (1) by the relegation to a master of all summonses 
under the Debtors Act, 1869, and (2) by reducing to reasonable 
limits the administration in the Chancery Division of the estates of 
deceased persons, thus putting an end to a grave professional scandal. 

‘ But, as a set off to this measure of relief, it must be remembered that 
any large amendments of procedure involve troublesome questions of 
interpretation, and call for numerous interlocutory decisions until 
the new practice has become settled. On the whole, however, and in 
spite of the ridicule which in some quarters has been heaped on the 
^Summons for Directions,’ on account of its ^ omnibus’ character, it 
may ultimately prove a great boon to the suitor if, by due economy 
oft/judicial strength, it can be dealt with by the fitting authority. 
And not the least interesting feature in the working of the Rules will 
be to watch the development of this •Scotch bantling in the land of 
its adoption. 

Hitherto I have considered the alterations made in procedure 
down to the stage when notice of trial is given, and the action is ‘ set 
down.’ But it is useless to reduce the initial cQst unless the trial 
can itself be reached within a reasonable time. To recur to the 
simile already employed, a train will be delayed by the aggregate 
amount of the stoppages of all the trains ahead of it, if all have 
started for the ^me terminus ; and if these stoppages occasion undue 
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eitli^ tli6 4tiiff employ^ h or there is something 

wrong in the method by w the traffic is sent forward/ A few 
sifeitistics #ill suffice to show our shorteomings ih this respect. At 
the opening of last Trinity sittings there w^re 850 causes and 
matters in axrear in the Chancery Division alone — an increase of 214 
over the number for the corresponding period of lS82. In the 
Queen’s Bench, Division there was an arrear of 876 cases, of which 
603 were actions for trial with juries in Middlesex. In the Probate 
and Admiralty Division the arrears numbeibd 324; In the Appeal 
Court they were 296. In the first week of July last there were 627 
causes waiting to be heard in the' Queen’s Bench Division q,lone, and 
when the first of these is attacked in the present month ofi November 
the number will have been largely augmented by those set *down for 
hearing during the long vacation. In the first week of the same 
July the judicial staff, whose business it is to cope with athese arrears, 
underwent a serious diminution, three out of the six Lords Justices 
of Appeal being taken away on circuit, so that only one Court of Appeal 
could be formed, while nine out of the fifteen judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, and one of the five judges of the Chancery Divi- 
sion left London on the same duty. These figures and facts speak 
for themselves and require ito comment. 

What is the remedy? It is to be found either (1) in an increase 
of judges, or (2) in the economy of fixisting judicial strength. To 
the first there are serious objections, independently of the demand 
which it makes on the public purse, and it should not be resorted to 
until every expedient that will conduce to the second has been tried. 
But we are far from having exhausted our expedients. There are 
severid ways in which our existing judicial strength may be further 
economised, some of them being within the powers already vested 
in the judges, while others can only be effectuated by legislation. 
Among those with which the judges are competent to deal may be 
classed the restriction of trial by jury in civil cases, and the curtailing 
of the functions of the Divisional Courts ; to those which appear to 
be beyond their present powers belongs the rearrangenjent of the 
circuit system — a reform of pressing necessity, and lying, it may be 
hoped, in the immediate future. I propose to devote the remainder 
of this paper to the consideration of these topics in the order just 
mentioned. 

IV. J'U'i'ies . — It is a mistake to suppose, as I have already 
pointed out, that the New Eules seriously interfere with trial by jury 
in civil cases. All that they do is to thro v a very slight impediment 
in the way of its* exercise. As the law previously stood, there were 
numerous actions in which a jury trial could not be had; namely, 
those assigned by the Judicature Acts to the Chancery Division, as 
well as those which required a prolonged examination of docuiftents 
or accounts, or some scientific investigation for which a jury was an 
VoL. XIV.-ri^No. 81. 3 N 
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But ev^Ui in of 

im]^ imperative on the party , seeking one 

f signify- bis desire for it,^ The only dififex^ce .that the 
make is tbat» in six specified actions, this desire must be \ signified ’ 
in one way, and in all other actions where a jury can be had it inurt 
be. rsignified ’ in another way. In actions for (1) slander, (2) libel, 
(3) false imprisoninent, (4) malicious prosecution, (5) seduction, (6) 
breach of promise of marriage, the desire for a jury must be made 
known by giving* notice to th6 opposite party. In all other jury 
actions the desire must be made known by applying for a judge’s o^er, 
which, Ijowever, cannot be withheld. The distinction is certainly 
fine, but with a large majority of litigants the wish for a jury is so 
faint that anything that breaks the force of habit will extinguish it 
altogether. It seems to have been assumed by the framers of the 
Buies that t)ie wish.in question might survive the notice, because the 
notice is now given as a matter of course by the legal adviser, but 
that it would not sur^five the unusual effort to obtain the order, 
because before the order can be had the legal adviser is likely to 
pause and consider whether his client really wants a jury or not. 
•This, at least, is the only explanation of the very small change 
brought about by the Rules in the matter of juries that I can suggest, 
and, subtle as it may seem, it is probably the true one. In the 
County Courts, where a jury js optional, but an active step has to he 
taken to obtain one^ the proportiorf of jury to non-jury cpses is about 
that of 1 to 600. 

ITie jury system in civil cases is, in truth, a relic of an age when 
judges were supposed to be capable of being bribed or corruptly 
infiuenced in some other way; and, indeed, it is not a hundred 
years since scientific writers on law made this imputation part of 
their argument in fSvour of its continuance. Thus Paley writes in 
1785:— 

As tho judge is known beforehand he is accessible to the parties, and there 
exists a possibility of secret management and undue practices. The judge imparts 
to the jury the benefit of his erudition and experience ; the jury by tbeir disinterest- 
edness check any corrupt partialities which previous application may have 
produced in the judge. If the determination were left to the judge the party 
inight suffer under the superior interest of his adversary ; if it were left to an 
uninitiated jury bis rights would be still iq danger from the ignorance of those 
who were to decide upon them. The present wise admixture of chance and 
choice in the constitution of the court in which his cause is tried guards him 

equally against the fear of injury from either of these causes.'* 

• 

Is there a single sane man or woman in England with whom this 
argument would have the slightest weight at the present day ? 
‘Influence’ is no doubt still exerted, and that of a very powerful 

^^Mivral and Political Pkil(f802)hy, Book VI. chap, viii, • On the Administration of 
Justice.* 
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k&d; but ifc tb bealr uj^ tbe ju(%e, but cm 

juiy. ifc^i8 that to haire the last word m a jury trial— 

teicilmicaMy ealled* the reply— is of the greatest adVautage. So great 
is it felt to be in practiqe that with the view of securing it the 
counsel for the defendant frequently avoids calling witnesses, even 
though they would imf>rove his case. The exercise of a wise discre- 
tion on this pojnt is one of the most delicate and difficult parts of the 
duties of an advocate at Nisi Prius. . 

Let us try the question in another way. " A fair test of the value 
of an institution is' this. Siipposing it did not exist, should we set 
about to establish it? Would any one who had any belief in his case, 
if he had never heard of a jury before, think of entrusting the dlecision 
of it to twelve men who, for all he can tell, have not b^en in the habit 
of exercising their intelligence — who certainly have not been in the 
habit of exercising it in conceit — shut up in a close court, rather than 
to a man of known integrity, trained experience, and general knowledge 
of the world, accustomed to deal with such questions all his life long ? 
The experiment was tneA in Scotland in 1815 when juries were 
introduced there by Act of Parliament. What has been the result ? 
It has turned out a distinct failure. Merchants in Glasgow have beeii 
heard to say they would rather surrender their rights and interests 
than submit their Ctase to a jury of their countrymen. 

But, at all events, a jury is free from prejudices ? On this head 
I must again quote Lord Bramwell, because his testimony will hardly 
be gainsaid. This is what he told the Law Courts Commission after 
thirteen years’ experience of juries as a judge, and a long brilliant 
career as an advocate before them : — 

In an action against a railway company juries generally go wrong ; in actions 
for discharging a servant they generally go wrong; ii. actions by a tradesman 
against a gentleman, where the question is whether articles supplied were necessary 
for his wife, they are sure to go wrong ; in actions of malicious prosecution^ they 
are always wrong. You may say to them ^ — * The question is not whether the man 
is innocent, but whether there is absence of reasonable cause and malice ^ — hut in 
vain. They find for tho innocent man. In cases of running down ® they gener- 
ally find for the plidntiff ; so much so that a man who has run down another, if he 
is wise, will bring the action first. I have been in cases myself where each payty 
has brought an action, and each has lecovered. * 

® This, it will be remembered, is ftne of the * six excepted actions * in the New 
Rules. 

• In a running down case tried before Mr. Justice Day in tho summer of last 
year a verdict had been given for the plaintiiF for 100^. The plaintifl; was the widow 
of a man who had been run over by a van, and the testimony, as is usual in such 
cases, was conflicting. ^ Although tho learned judge was strongly of opinion that the 
deceased was in fault, the jury took the view that a man with a wife and family was 
less likely to have been careless, when carelessness would lose him his life, than the 
driver of a van, who at the most would lose his siiiuation. On an application for a 
new trial the Divisional Court considered the case for the plaintiff so hop^ess/that, 
instead of ordering a new trial, which would probably have resulted in a like ve^lct, 
it directed judgment to be forthwith entered in favour of tho defendant. 

3n2 
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if asked to paradox the jury would answer that, 

the judge locdced only to the strict letter of the law, they took 
a more liberal and enlarged view according to the ^ morality ’ of the 
case. A verdict so .gained is only a temporary triumph, and inevi- 
tably results in an order for a new trial. 

It will be retorted that, although this liability to error may hold 
good in the case of a common jury, a special jury is exempt from such 
failings. But wliat are the qualifications of a special jury, and how 
is it composed? The "qualifications, as fixed by the Act of 1870, 
depend either (1) on the occupation of lands or “houses of a certain 
rateable ?ralue, or (2) on r^jnk ahd social position. Every male 
personVho* is legally entitled to be called an esquire, or is a person 
of higher degree, or is a banker or merchant, and is between twenty- 
one and sixty, and resident in the county or city where assizes are 
held, is eligible as a «pecial juror. Bankers and merchants we know, 
but esquires have ifo outward marks of distinction, and any one may 
enter the special jury box in that character who has been designated 
such by the churchwardens or overseers whose duty it is to prepare 
the jury list. These lists are often very carelessly prepared, and, 
hven if the Act were‘ strictly complied with, is it certain tliat esquires 
proper, or even bankers or merchants — to say nothing of those who 
are only qualified by rateability — are proof against the bewilderment 
caused by the use of strange law terms or the disputes of contending 
advocates ? Assume that there is a great advantage in having a 
commercial case tried before a special jury of merchants in London 
or Liverpool, or a case relating to a watercourse tried by a special 
jury of country gentlemen, the existing system of classifying jurors 
furnishes no security that such a panel will be struck. It has 
actually liappened in practice that, the question being whether com 
delivered was equal to sample, not a single com-chandler or even 
farmer was on the special jury, and this is only one instance out of a 
thousand. Why, again, should a banker or merchant, as such, be 
more likely to form a correct opinion on a point of real property 
than a squire who rides to hounds on the effect of a bill of lading ? 
Ne ButoT ultra cre/pidam applies to all specialists alike. Or, if we 
turn the comer of the adage by empanelling none but those who are 
experts on the particular question to be tried, surely it would be well 
to reduce their number below twelve and turn them into assessors, or 
else to leave out the part of the judge altogether, and to establish 
tribunals of commerce as in France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Trial by jury is not only more expensive than any other mode of 
trial, but, for reasons known to every practitioner; it occupies about 
one-third more time, and every restriction which is put upon it is, 
therefore, a direct proportionate saving of our judicial strength. 
Incidentally, however, it is much more than this, for when the jury 
are misdirected by the judge, or they bring in a verdict against 
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evidence, tliis cannot be set right by the Court of Appeal. Anew 
trial must be had and the whole of the work must be d(me over again. 
Where, on the otfier hand, the appeal is from a judge without a jury, 
it is simply a rehearing, which is a very different thing. The recent 
abolition of the absurd practice* of applying ex pa/rte for new trials, 
and of granting rules to show cause, cannot be top wamily applauded, 
but new trials iwith fresh juries stilbremain with their attendant cost, 
threatening to secure ultimate victory, as in the now famous case of 
Belt v. Lawes, to the litigant with the longest prfrse. It may be 
that in actions where the honour of a man or woman is the main 
issue to be tried, the populai; element 4)f a jury will find a place in 
our judicial system for some little time to come, but it is tso be* hoped 
that it will shortly disappear from all other actions for the’ enforce- 
ment of contracts or the redress of private wrongs. The assimilation 
of the modes of trial in the two divisions of the High Court will then, 
and not till then, be fairly complete.^ 

V. Divisional Courts . — The institution known as the Divisional 
Court has caused dissatisfaction in many quarters and on very intel- 
ligible grounds. It was denounced by Sir Henry James in his re- 
markable speech in the House of Commons, on March 21, 1879, as d 
‘ waste of judicial strength,’ and his observations were not dissented 
from by his predecessor in office, the late Lord Justice Holker, then 
Attomey-Greneral. Divisional CpurtSj^as is well known, were estab- 
lished by the Judicature Act, 1873, for the discharge of two distinct 
functions ; (^1) as courts of intermediate appeal in substitution for the 
old Courts in Banc ; (2) as Courts of Appeal from petty and quarter 
sessions and county and other local courts, the appeal in this case 
being final unless leave were given to carry it further. Sir H. James, , 
on the occasion referred to, declared the interrqediate appeal to the 
Divisional Court to be ‘ a new and useless stage, adding delay, ex- 
pense and inconvenience, without any resulting benefit.’ This 
language was hardly too strong, and it has been endorsed by resolu- 
tions passed by several law societies throughout the kingdom. If 
there has been a miscarriage at Nisi Prius, either on the score of 
misdirection, or of verdict against evidence, the Divisional Court 
may entertain an application for a new trial, the decision on which 
is liable to be reversed in the Court of Appeal proper, while the 
decision of that court is, in its turn,, liable to be reconsidered by the 
House of Lords, making in all three appeals. Again, if an order is 
made by a master in chambers of however trifling^ a character, an 
appeal from it lies to the judge in chambers, from the judge in 
chambers to the Divisional Court, from the Divisional Court to the 
Court of Appeal, and from the Court of Appeal to the House of 

^ Not quite ; for cases of personal fraud, as much involving questions of chajacter 
as any of the * six excepted actions,’ are constantly tried by a judge sitting in the 
Chancery Division where a jury cannot be had. 
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thus making no less tban /(^ It is 

in e^b of these cases, there is at least one appeal too matiy, 
the superfluous appeal is that made to the Biyision&l Court, In the 
CSianceiy Division no such needless expense or delay is ineuned.. 
As there are no juries there, there can be no misdirection or verdict 
against evidence, and, therefore, there can Be 2^0 motions for new 
trial for a Divisional Court to hear. There are, undoubtedly, appeals 
from chambers in the Chancery. Division, as in the Queen’s JBeneh 
Division, but no'Di visional Court is ever formed to hear these appetils, 
which are made direct to the Court of Appeal, Indeed, when a 
question has been argued before a Chancery judge in chambers, it 
may go to «the Court of Appeal without being heard in Court at all, 
provided the judge will certify that he does not desire to have the 
case further argued before himself. 

But it is * not otfly as an intermediate Court of Appeal that the 
constitution of the Divisional Court is open to serious criticism. 
Viewed as a court of final appeal, it presents strange anomalies. The 
numl^er of judges composing it is normally two, ahd may be con- 
siderably more, yet appeals from County Courts both in Admiralty 
hnd Bankruptcy are heard before a single judge, and there is no 
limit to the sums involved in these last appeals since the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts in bankruptcy is itself unlimited. Again, a 
judge of the Chancery Division sitting alone grants injunctions in 
perpetuity, while a Divisional Court must be convened to listen to 
an application for a prerogative writ of mandamus. Further, a 
single judge of the Chancery Division can issue a writ of prohibition, 
but suph writ can only be issued on the Crown side of the Queen’s 
Bench Division by a Divisional Court. This condition of things was 
jusiified by Lord Col^idge’s Committee on the ground that to compel 
all such applications to be made to a single judge would be ‘ to deprive 
the judgment given by the court of first instance of much of its 
weight and authority, and to invite and multiply appeals in cases in 
which the suitors cannot always afford them, and in which delay is 
often a sertous inconvenience.’ It is very doubtful whether the com- 
bined judgment of two judges of first instance does carry so much 
more weight than the judgment of a judge sitting alone as is 
here attributed to it, and if the two judges should unfortunately 
happen to differ the expense of the argument before them is, of 
course, thrown away. Moreover, as Divisional Courts do not consider 
themselves boui^d by each other’s decisions, the singular spectacle is 
sometimes presented of their deciding different ways, and this in 
cases where their decision is without appeal.® 

• Thus a Divisional Court has held that by-laws under the Education Act can be 
enlorced, although they cla^ with the Factory Acts ; while another Divisional Court 
has held the contrary. Bury v. Cherryholme, 1 Ezch. Div. Eep. 467. S^eus Mellor 
V. Denham, 4 Q.B.D. Rep. 241. A like difference occurred between two other Divi- 
sional Courts upon the question whether or not a father could be said to cause his 
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: Xlstil Bpme m^aias are for keepmg down tlie arrears in 

tbe Appeal Court by relieving its judges from circuit duties, it is 
qudstk>n|tld0 wbether it would be desirable wholly to abolish the 
Bivisiohial Court as a court of final appeal from scions and other 
local tribunals. But it is Auch to be regretted that the hint given 
by liord Selbome, in his letter to Lord Coleridge already quoted, 
should not have been acted on in the new rules, and that Divisional 
Courts should *continufe to be formed for the purpose of hearing 
motions for new trial, or appeals from orders mac^e by a judge at 
chambers, seeing that there are two higher courts beyond them to 
which their decisions may only ^erve as passports. When, on the 
other hand, the Divisional Cotirt is engaged on hearing appeal# from 
inferior courts, or cases reserved by magistrates in the exercise of 
their summary jurisdiction, they may still be doing* valuable work. 
In the large majority of cases so heard their decision will be a final 
one, as being, satisfactory to the parties, while .tlieir discretionary 
power of granting or refusing leave for a rehearing before the Court 
of Appeal may be wisely retained. It is analogous to the power re- 
posed in the Court of Appeal itself of granting or refusing, in certain 
specified cases, leave to appeal to the House of Lords. The examplp 
of the Court of Appeal might also be followed in another respect with 
advantage. That court, when engaged on interlocutory business, 
must consist of not less than three judges, and I ventured to express 
an opinioq some two years ago;® which subsequent experience has 
confirmed, that the members of the Divisional Courts when engaged 
on appellate business should not be less than three, tTnless these 
three members should differ among themselves, it is not likely that 
leave to appeal would, if discretionary, be granted, whereas** a court 
of twb might not feel sufficient confidence in its own conclusion to * 
refuse an appeal in any case where it reversed th^ decision of the court 
below. This arraugernent, too, would put an end to the disappoint- 
ment which is now naturally felt whenevef^ the weights in the judicial 
scale are evenly balanced, and the appeal is thus rendered abortive. 

VI. Circuits . — Oui national complacency and readiness to 
believe that whatever is is right cannot be more forcibly illustrated 
than by our toleration of the existing circuit system. That system 
has been practically little altered since Henry II. gave his famous 
instructions to the justices in Eyre, which, according to the author of 
the Wealth of Nations^ treated them as ^ a sort of itinerant factors 
sent round the country for the purpose of levying certain bmnehes 
of the royal revenue.’ The route prescribed in that remote time 
• 

child to ‘attend * school if he sent the child to a board-school but neglected to pay 
the fee. Bichardson v. Saunders^ 6 Q.B.D. Rep. 313 ; Same v. Same, 7 Q.B.I). Rep. 388. 
In the last-named case the Divisional Court was composed of five members in order to 
give greater weight to the decision. • 

® Law Magazine and Remew , February 1881. ‘ The Vacant Chief sliips,’ by Q. C. 
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survives substantially to the present day, altboi]|yh it is n^rly as 
obsolete as the motive vrhich Adam Smith attributed to it. stiH, 
stand upon the ancient ways, and nothing but an active puUic 
opinion— an opinion which must ^be brought to bear on Farliatneht 
il^lf — can tear us from them.** It is usdless to trust to the ‘silent 
development of time,’ for it is now fourteen years ago since the 
Judicature Commissioneis reported as follows : — ‘ 

I 

The necessity for holding ^assizes iiv every county, without regard to the extent 
of the business to bo** transacted in each county, leads to a great waste of judicial 
strength, and a great loss of time in going from one circuit town to another, and 
causes much unnecessary cost and^ inconi euience to those whose attendance is 
necessary or customary at the^ assizes. The distribution of a small amount of 
business among a large number of circuit towns is the cause of serious evils to the 
suitors. From the impossibility of ascertaining belbrehand with accuracy the 
business likely to arise, the time allotted to some towns often proves insufficient, 
and complaints .arise that the trial of causes is hurried, or that the parties are 
driven to dispose of their cases by reference or otherwise unless th«y submit to the 
loss and inconveniences of hrfving their causes postponed until the next assizes. 
The expense and trouble of bringing together judges, sheriffs,, and grand jurors, 
and the time occupied in the preliminaries of an assize are the same at a place 
where thert*. is hut little business as at a large one. Wo are, therefore, of opinion 
that the judicial bu8mess*of the country should no longer lie arranged or distributed 
according to the accidental division of counties, but that the venue for trials should 
be enlarged, and that several counties should be consolidated into districts of a con- 
venient size, that such districts should for all purposes of trial at tlie assizes, both 
in civil and criminal cases, be treated^ one, venue or county, and that all counties 
of towns and cities should for the purpose of such districts be irifcluded in an 
adjacent district or county. In aiTanging the circuits we think they should be so 
remodelled as to render the amount of business likely to bo transacted on each 
circuit as nearly equal as may he practicable, and in fixing the towns at which the 
assizes shauld he held, we recommend that those towus should he chosen which are 
. the most central, with which there is the host and most rapid railway communica- 
tion firom all parte of the district, and to which the inhabitants are most in the 
habit of resorting for business. 

I have transcribed these weighty suggestions at length because 
they show in the clearest possible way the direction which circuit 
reform should take, but they do not go sufficiently into detail for 
practical purposes. This defect, if defect it be, I shall attempt to 
supply, following out the lines laid down by the Commissioners to 
their logical issue. 

By way of preface to what is no^ to be proposed it must be 
pointed out that our existing circuit system presents very different 
aspects according as we view it from its criminal or from its civil side. 
It is desirable th&t criminal justice should be administered within 
narrow limits, and that the young, the vicious, and the ignorant should 
be impressed by witnessing the solemn trial of the criminal in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his crime. The object of the criminal law 
is not*so much to punish the individual offender as to deter others, 
and its deterrent agency is never so powerful as when its sentence is 
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^Tonounced in the presence, or within the earshot, of the prisoner’s 
If lends and associates. To civil cases these considerations do not 
npply. In them the force of example operates but feebly, if it 
operates at all. No one is deterred from committing a breach of 
contract by the fact that his neighbour has beeii mulcted in damages 
for committing another breach before him imder different circum- 
stances. Nor do men the better perform their -obligations in respect 
of * goods sold and delivered ’ or ‘’money paid, lent, or received ’ be- 
cause some unscrupulous or impecunious acquain];;ance has already 
had judgment given against him for neglecting to do the like. I 
select these three classes of actions because, as the last judicial statistics 
show, they constitute nearly one-third of the cases for the, trial of 
which the present circuit system exists. Bearing in mind,, then, this 
cardinal distinction, the problem before us becomes greatly simplified. 
I assume that there must be four gaol deliveries in the course of every 
year, for there are abundant signs that the provinces will not be satis- 
fied with less. I assume also that there imist be three civil assizes 
in the year, at ,all events in the more populous districts. But it is 
not the least necessary that two judges should visit each assize towD, 
or indeed each separate county, for the purpose of trying ci^il 
actions. If one convenient local centre were made the assize town 
for two or more counties, the effect on each county would be the same 
as at present. This was the view of the late Lord Justice James 
— who never allowed himself to be trammelled by form — and he 
illustrated it in the following manner : — 

Take said) two of the most important counties, Devon and Cornwall. 
Suppose Plymouth were made tlie assize town for both, what port of Deyonshire 
outside of lilxeter, or what part of Cornwall outside of Bodmin or Truro, would 
feel the diflerence ? The magistrates, the jurors, and the people would equally see, 
the spectacle of the dignified presence of Justice personified in her highest ministers, 
and would equally Icam the lessons they now learn from their own presence and 
share in the administration of the law. Take a smaller instance. Suppose the 
people of Anglesea when they got to the Menai Bridge pursued their railway 
journey to C’arnarvon, instead of getting out of their train and going by omnibus 
to Beaumaris, what appreciable difference would it make to any human being ? 
And similar instances might be found all over England. i 

Adopting the idea of local centres for civil business, and dovetail- 
ing into this the present arrangements for criminal business in con- 
formity with the distinction qlready drawn between the two, what do 
we arrive at ? A ‘ stationary ’ judge for civil businesH established at 
a local centre^ and a ‘ travelling ’ judge for the trial of ai'^lmincd cases 
gyrating round that centre. This arrangement, a§ I shall presently 
show, is a perfectly practicable one, and as the ‘stationary’ judge 
would be stationary only during the continuance of the circuit period, 
it combines the maximum of judicial economy with the minimum 
of disturbance of the existing order of things.*® 

*• The proposal may sound strange to English ears, but in France it is no novelty 
at all, as apx>ears by the following extract from a letter o£ the distin gnashed French 
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It may be olgected that suitors and their witnesses oug^ht nbt to 
to foreed to travel to centres in order to have their cases tried, but 
the answer is that the centre on each circuit may be so chosen as to be 
reached more conveniently and mprd cheaply by those who live within 
the circuit radius than the existing assize tSwns can now be reached 
from many of the non-assize towns. Besides, what suitors now 
feel to be a grievance ''is not the distances they have to travel, but 
that when they hafve reached their destination they have no certain 
hope that their cases will 'be tried out, and not be shelved or referred 
to arbitration for want of time to try them. Where, then, is the 
local centre^ to be? The clue to it 4s twofold: (1) the position of 
the centre it^lf in reference to our main lines of railway ; (2) its size, 
which may. be roughly measured by its population. Any one who will 
look at a map o*f England on which the main railways are shown 
will, with this ,clue«in 9 his hand, find the appropriate centres at once, 
provided he is familiar with the existing circuit boundaries. Let us 
begin, for example, with %e north-eastern circuit, in which there 
are four assize towns, viz., Newcastle, Durham, York, Leeds, always 
. visited In the order named. York is clearly the railway centre, and, 
although not so populous as Newcastle or Leeds, should by virtue of this 
fact alone be the civil assize centre. While one judge is sitting at York 
continuously for civil business, the second judge will, according to the 
scheme proposed, visit the ot^er three towns on the circuit for 
criminal business only, and, when that is disposed of, will ^etmn to 
York to despatch the criminal business there, and to assist the first 
judge in despatching what remains of the civil business. In like 
manner, Cambridge will be found to be the appropriate civil assize 
centre fof the south-eastern circuit, and Bristol for the western. For 
the northern circuit, the heaviest of all the circuits, there should be 
two local centres, Manchester and Liverpool, and a third judge might 
be sent on that circuit as occasion required, so that the civil business 
might proceed concurrently at both these seats of mercantile industry. 
When the travelling judge had completed his criminal circuit, one of 
the three judges would be liberated, and his services would then be 
available in London. 

JSo far there has been very little dislocation. The remaining cir- 
cuits are the North and South Wales, the Oxford and the Midland, 
and these would have to be rather differently dealt with. Nearly all 

jurist, M. Bemombynes, recently addressed to the present writer ; — ‘ Les affaires 
civiles sont toujours pxp6di6es par les juges r6sidants (gtatiomry). ' Les affaires 
criminelles sont exp6di4es, savoir : (a) Crimes, par les Cours d ’assises compos^es (1^) 
d*un President ambulant {travelling) et de deux asscsseurs ; (2*^) d’un Jury de douze 
membres ; (J) ddlits, et {e) contraventions par les juges r6sidants.’ The tribunals 
by which (6) and (o) are dealt with correspond roughly to our petty and quarter 
sessions. Those who desire further information on the judicial systems of France 
and oth^ European nations should consult the second edition of M. Demombynes^ 
valuable treatise, Zes CofiMituUtmt Ihvro^6emes (Paris : Larose et Forcel, 1883). 
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the asfflase towns in South Wales are now brought into direct railway 
CKmnuunicatiou Gloucester is on the Oxford circuit, 

and with a view'to the greater equalisation of business it will be ex- 
pedient to make a change both in 'th^t circuit and* also in the Mid- 
land. The South Wales and Oxford circuits should be united, the 
Osford giving up Stafford and Shrewsbury to the Midland, while the 
Midland, in i|s turn, should give up Aylesbury and Bedford to the 
south-eastern. The topographical centre of the Midland circuit would 
still be Leicester, but the claims of Bihningbam, which is not at present 
an assize town, ap^pear to be paramount, by reason both of its exten- 
sive trade and of its railway facilities.^ No change need be made in 
the North Wales circuit, which, according to the presen}; practice, is 
visited only by one judge, except that this one judge should take the 
exclusive charge of Chester, for he could no longer obtain assistance 
from the South Wales circuit if that circuit is united with the Oxford. 
The accompinjring map, for the suggestion of which, as also for many 
details connected with it, I am indebted to a member of Lord Cole- 
ridge’s Committee, will explain more clearly than any textual state- 
ment the precise character of the suggested circuit changes. In this 
map the present assize towns, where they are not proposed for civil 
assize circuits, are distinguished by a circle, the civil assize circuits 
themselves being distinguished by an oblong. The time saved to the 
judges, in travelling alone, by adopting the arrangement shown in the 
map would be very considerable,* apart from the enormous benefit to be 
derived from their sittings for civil business being continuous. If the 
Commission days, which are purely ceremonial, were also alwjlished, and 
if all assize cases were required to be set down at the royal courts in Lon- 
don, thus enabling the amount of circuit work to be better ascertained 
beforehand, the aggregate gain would be equivalent to the appointment 
of a fresh judge without a farthing of extra ekpense to the country. 

It goes without saying that the above scheme will not content ^ 
advocates of thorough localisation like Mr. Joseph Cowen, but it 
ought to satisfy men of moderate views like Mr. Whitley and his 
distinguished fellow-citizen Mr. Lowndes ; and all thrpe may accept 
it as an experiment capable of being tried at once, without comr 
promising their opinions as to what ought ultimately to be done*. It 
may be recollected that Mr. Cowen’s Bill, as introduced, or rather 
reintroduced, last session, seeks to establish District Courts in nearly 
all populous places, and to make them branches of the High Court. It 
would appoint one district judge for Newcastle and Durham, one for 
York, Hull and Stockton, one for Sheffield, Nottingham and Derby, 
one for Birmingham and Wolverhampton, one for Bristol and 
Gloucester, two for Leeds and Bradford, and three for Liverpool and 
Manchester, making ten new judges in all. Each judge is to have 
3,0002. a year with unlimited jurisdiction, except in Probate, 
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Diycnt^^ and Crown cases, and is to ooonpy a position intarmedSate to 
that of a judge of the Superior Courts and a judge of Counl^ 
Courts. It is difficult to estimate the cost of this, plan, but as each 
district judge is to have a 'staff,* including a registrar and other 
ministerial officers, it cannot be less than between 40,000{. .and 
50,0002. a year, the only set-off provided being^the extinction of the 
County Courts in the places where the District Courts are established. 
This experiment of creating a new grade of judges would be sin- 
gularly unfair to, the present judges of the County Courts, whose 
status would be greatly prejudiced if a new order of officials were 
interposed between them and the judges of the Superior Courts. The 
County Court judges have had unlimited jurisdiction in Bankruptcy 
ever since 1869, and twenty-four of them have had jurisdiction in 
Admiralty cases up to 3002. ever since 1868. Their original limit of 
502. has, therefore, J^e^n long since broken in upon, and the time 
cannot be far distant when both this limit and theii; salaries will 
have to be substantially Raised, not only as a measure of justice to 
them, but also in order to relieve the pressure on the Superior 
Courts‘ caused by the actions for small amounts which form the 
principal staple of the civil business at the assizes. Another fatal 
objection to Mr. Cowen’s Bill is that it would enormously multiply 
appeals, and would necessitate so large an increase of the appellate 
staff as to seriously impair its authority. 

Mr. Whitjey’s Bill, to establish continuous sittings of the High 
Court primarily in Lancashire, is much more practical than Mr. 
Cowen’s, and would involve much less outlay. It embodies the views 
of the Lancashire men of business, who see in it a remedy for the 
length of* time that has been allowed to elapse there between the 
i-ecurrence of their assize periods. It must be admitted that they had 
reason to complain so long as they had only three civil assizes in tl^ 
^ course of twelve months, but, as one more has been added this year, 
and the number is not likely to be diminished in future, their 
maia grievance has been already redressed. If, in accordance with 
the suggestions of this paper, the circuits were remodelled and a 
third judge were sent down to Manchester and Liverpool whenever 
occasion required, all will have been done for those two great cities 
that can be done compatibly with their securing the services of 
judges of the first rank. Judges below the first rank they tell us 
they will not be content with, and yet it is difficult to see how their 
aspirations are to be satisfied under the prescribed conditions. If Mr. 
Whitley’s Bill becomes law, its benefits, should they turn out to be 
such, cannot obviously be confined to any single county, and the 
localisation of the judges, instead of being transitory and partial, 
must before long become permanent and universal. This consum- 
mation^ once reached, will, by lowering the standard of both Bench 
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and Bar; impidr the efficiency of each^ It will alao neutralifle the 
attracUoDB now held out hy the Bench, and will tend to efface the 
best diaracterifitic of the Bar, namely^ its thorough independence* 
Further, it will, as I believe, proye a misfortune to the country 
at large. We cannot revert to the halcyon days depicted by Black- 
stone, when ‘justice" was brought home to every man’s door, by 
constituting ^s many Courts of Judicature as there 'were manors 
or townships in the kingdom, wherein injuries '\^ere redressed in 
an easy and expeditious manner b^ the suffrages of neighbours and 
friends.’ The exigencies of civil government require not only that 
law should be ‘ easy and expeditious,’ but also that it should be uni- 
form, and nothing is more calculated to destroy uniforpiity*than to 
establish separate courts with separate judges, who have no means of 
consulting, or it may be communicating, with one’ another. Even 
when three separate Common Law Courts existed a^ Westminster, 
discrepancy #f practice and decision grew up, although the judges of 
those courts had spent the best part of thefr professional life in prac- 
tising in all of them indiscriminately. Local judges, too, would 
involve local bars, and from the leaders of the local bars tile local 
judges would have to be chosen. To borrow a phrase from the 
natirralists, the variety of species once started would develop by domes- 
tication, and confusion will in the end become worse confounded. 

Nor would the mischief stop h#re. Hitherto the criticism of 
the Bar has had a powerful inflfience on the Bench, but a permanent 
local judge would either hold himself superior to such criticism or 
would be in danger of becoming subservient to it. Hitherto,, 
again, the Bar has been independent of the Bench, while paying 
it due deference and respect, but any one familiar with diir courts 
well knows that, in that artificial atmosphere, the insulation of the 
practitioner operates prejudicially on the independence of the advocate. 
If a localised practitioner were to incur the displesisure of a localised , 
judge, he would, however little he might merit it, be severely handi- 
capped ; if this displeasure ripened into settled dislike he might be 
forced to retire from his profession. Such is the liigh.and generous 
character of the judges of the present day, that there is no reason to 
apprehend that they would abuse the fortuitous advantage in 'this 
respect which their position gives them, but it is impossible to say 
what might happen if they "^ere to be permanently relegated to the 
provinces with entirely different surroundings. By the happy arrange- 
ment which distinguishes this country from middle and southern 
Europe, the interests of the English Bench and the English Bar are 
one, for our Bench is recruited from the ranks of the Bar, and the 
best qualities of the judge are only the outcome of the training and 
experience of the barrister. It is well that this solidarity should 
remain unshaken, and that a central Bench and a central Bar^should 
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cmtixiae to ooK>perate as hitherto, dlstiibui^g the tbek 

fiervices throughout the length and br^dth of thd lancL Loddiflaiion 
of the judiciary, whatever form it may take, must« in the l<mg run 
tarnish the lustre which the past and present luminaries of Bench and. 
Bar have shed on our executive system by their joint action in die* 
pensing substantial justice from the source of scientific principles. 

MoNTAGTJE COOESON. 
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THE PROGRESS^QF DEMOCRACY 

'IN ENGLAND. 

• 

It is now more than seventeen years since Lord Sherbrooke, then 
Mr. Lowe, warned his countrymen against the perils of advancing 
Democracy, in the most remarkable series of parliamentary speeches 
delivered wjthin living memory. In opposing the* very moderate 
Reform Bill then under discussion, he assfuned that every downward 
extension of the franchise was ‘ a step in the direction of Democracy,’ 
and he proceeded to construct a hideous ideal of Democracy, by 
combining all the worst features of ancient city governments with^all 
the worst features of modern empires, republics, and colonial legisla- 
tures in which universal suflFrage prevails. He described this im- 
aginary Democracy as tyrannical at Jiome and aggressive abroad, the 
enemy of all superiority, and the slave of every selfish prejudice. He 
pictured to himself the so-called ‘ degradation of the suffrage ’ as 
inevitably involving a degradation of politics, and constantly lower- 
ing the standard of political morality. He maintained that if once 
the ignorant majority should become omnipotent, it womld forth- 
with use its power to crush the educated minority, while it would 
prostitute itself before the flattery of demagogues and the bribes 
of millionaires. He foretold that democratic constituencies would 
assuredly return members of inferior character and intellect, little* 
guided by public spirit or fixed principles, intolerant of administra- 
tive vigour in the Executive, and even of judicial independence on 
the Bench, obeying the caprices of popular sentiment, *and incapable 
of appreciating a truly statesmanlike policy. • 

The year after these gloomy predictions were uttered, a ‘degrada- 
tion ’ of the suffrage beyond that which Mr. Lowe had denounced was 
effected by a Conservative Ministry, and votes were given to all rate- 
paying householders in boroughs, as well as to a limited number of 
lodgers. We have now had some fifteen years’ •experience of this 
democratic franchise, and the sentiments of the new voters have been 
tested by three general elections. For a while, the apparent results 
of the change were such as to disappoint both the hopes of its 
advocates and the fears of its opponents. The Parliament gf 1868 
contained a strong Liberal majority, and carried several great 
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measures which Lord Palmerston would probably have 
troduced, even if the old constituencies would have backed their 
members in supporting them* But the reformed Hbuse of Commons 
differed little from i^s predecessors in personal composition, nor could 
any specially democratic tone be detected in its debates. In 1874 
there was a reaction. The Parliament of that year was the most 
Conservative that had been elected for a whole generjition, and the 
majority, instead of blindly seeking instructions from their con- 
stituents, yielded an almost passive obedience to Lord Beaoonsdeld. 
Still, the growing desire to conciliate the working classes made itself 
felt in such enactments as tbe Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, while the action taken by Mr. Gladstone on the Eastern Question 
gave the first serious impulse to democratic interference with the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It is true that shopkeepers rather than 
labouring men crowded tbe indignation-meetings called to condemn 
the Bulgarian atrocities ; it is perhaps true, also, that most of those 
who attended them were as ignorant of the real issues at stake as 
the working-class deputation which besought Lord Palmerston to 
espouse the cause of Poland, under the impression that it was a 
democratic cause. Still, the fact remains that great mass-meetings 
were, then, for the first time, urged by the first of English statesmen 
to take foreign policy under their own control, to drown the voice 
of Parliament, and to force the hand of the Government by a 
virtual 'plebiscite. The lesson has not been lost on the English, or 
on the Irish people. Thenceforward, Parliament has commanded 
less reverence in the eyes of the nation, and the same machinery 
which prevented Lord Beaconsfield from defending the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire was promptly set in motion to defeat Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own convention with M. de Lesseps respecting the Suez Canal. 

The general election of 1880 was the sequel of his bold appeal to 
democratic sentiment, and a genuine expression of that sentiment. 
Whatever other influences may have contributed to swell the Liberal 
majority, and whether or not the enthusiasm then kindled has been 
justified by the event, the verdict returned by the constituencies in 
1880 was a thoroughly popular and honest verdict — a democratic 
protest of the national conscience and common- sense against what 
most of the electors regarded as an immoral and reactionary state- 
craft. This verdict may possibly be reversed at the next election ; 
personal and sectional discontents may again dissolve the cohesive 
power of Liberal principles and party spirit ; the Irish legislation 
of 1881 and 1882 may prove to have alienated a considerable body 
of powerful Whigs ; the Egyptian War and the mbderation of the 
Government on certain domestic questions may have cost it the 
confidence of many extreme Radicals ; the Affirmation Bill may be 
remembered against it in Scotland ; Mr. Gladstone may retire and 
leave no successor capable of rallying an united Liberal Party ; the 
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eztensio& of household suffra^ to counties may be relegated, after 
all, to a ueW Parliament* But all this, even if it restore the Con- 
servatives to ofBce, will not arrest the steady progress of Democracy 
in England; for that progress is independent of party vicissitudes, 
and is part of a secular idovement which no si^atesmanship can do 
much to accelerate or to retard. « 

I. It is hi|;h time, however, to^ask ouraelvei what is meant by 
that progress of Democracy which all recognise, and*which is tacitly 
assumed in the current language of poUticsx In what sense, if any, 
is England becoming every day more democratic? The answer, 
though simple, cannot be embraced within the limits of a legal 
definition. ‘ Democracy,’ or *the rule of the people, is pot a name 
for any particular form of government; it denotes political and 
social force which may underlie almost any form of government. No 
doubt this force operates most naturally and, powerfully through 
republican institutions; but there may be republican institutions 
without democracy, and democracy withouf republican institutions 
The last French. Empire was founded on a pldhiscite^ and even under 
the restored monarchy Democracy in France was described by Royer 
Collard as ‘ running with a full stream ; ’ so profoundly democratic has 
French public opinion become ever since the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the ascendency of privilege and authority — the principles 
of which Democracy is the negation-^has seldom been more oppres- 
sive than junder the earlier republic of Rome and the medisoval 
republic of Venice. Neither of these Republics could have stood the 
crucial test of a plebiscite. Cromwell, wdio could not even keep the 
peace with a free Parliament, would assuredly never have submitted 
the fate of his own republican Commonwealth to such a test f and, if 
anything in history be certain, it is certain that the Restoration of 
Charles II. was the expression of an essentially popular revolt against 
the austere and intolerant reign of Puritanism, conducted under 
republican forms. It is the absolute supremacy of tlie popular will 
over all other powers in the State that constitutes a perfectly demo- 
cratic government, as it is the abolition of all social dist^ctions that 
constitutes a perfectly democratic state of society. Where these con- 
ditions are more and more nearly realised in any community, that 
community is growing more democratic, whatever be its constitu- 
tional machinery, and it is in fchis sense that we may properly speak 
of the progress of Democracy in England. 

At first sight, indeed, the contrast between such an indirect rule 
of the people as is gaining strength in England and the direct rule 
of the people whvh prevailed in the more democratic republics of 
Greece and Italy, is so violent as almost to repel the idea of analogy. 
Let us take, for example, the graphic picture of Athenian Democracy 
in its golden age drawn by Mr. Freeman in one of his histerical 
essays. In this typical Greek Democracy, all power, legislative, 
VoL. XIV.— No. 81. 3 0 
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eze^tiye, and judicial, was concentrated in idle Bovereign afi|einl% of 
the people, where every citizen had an equal vote. The Senate, a^d 
even* the Courts of Justice, were mete committees this assembly, 
and held to be animated by the same passions ; ' Archons and Crenerals 
were mere executors bf its will. No divisioh of powers was attempted. 

DSmos was ^himself Kin^, Minister, and Parliametit. He had his smaller 
officials to cany out the necessary details of public busing, hut he was most 
undoubtedly his own First Lord of the Treasury, his oWn Foreigh Secretary, his 
own Secretary^for the Colonies. He hiihself kept up a personal correspondence 
both with foreign potentates and with his own officers on foreign service; 
... he gave personal audience to the ambassadors of other States, and clothed 
his own with ^ just so great or so ^mall a' share as he deemed good of his own 
boundless authprity. • . . He was his own Lord High Chancellor, his own Lord 
Primate, his own Oommander-in-Chief. He listened to the arguments of Ele6n on 
behalf of a measure, and to the arguments of Nikias against it, and he ended by 
bidding Nikias [to go and carry out the proposal which he had denounced as ex- 
travagant or unjust. He'*listened with approval to his own * explanations ; ' he 
passed votes of confidence in liis own policy ; he advised himself .to give his own 
royal assent to the bills which he had himself passed, without the form of a second 
or third reading, or the vain ceremony of moving that the Prytaneis do leave 
their chairs. 

t It is self-evident that Democracy of this Athenian type could only 
be developed in an urban community which also constituted a nation, 
and which had one and the same word for the ‘ city ’ and the ^ State.^ 
A city mob, clothed with ex^utive functions, could not possibly 
govern the United Kingdom or the British Empire, however gifted 
the race of which its citizens might have sprung, and there is, 
happily, less prospect of the experiment being tried, since the institu- 
tion of representative government — ^the most beneficent of all politi- 
cal discoveries — has enabled the many to rule through the agency of 
"the few. The Democracy which is steadily advancing in England, 
though similar in its leal tendency, is entirely different in outward 
character, and essentially modern in its origin. It may be traced with 
confidence to a variety of definite general causes, three of which are 
worthy of special notice. 

1. One of these, clearly indicated by M. de Laveleye, is the effect 
of mechanic^ inventions on civilisation. The invention of printing 
alone has done more to break down class-barriers and democratise 
society than all the efforts of social reformers in ancient and modem 
times. When books were manuscripts, and each of them cost months 
or years of labour to produce, the perusal of them was practically the 
monopoly of priests, monks, and philosophers, from whom the rest of 
mankind were content to borrow their ideas. Even in the last cen- 
tury, when there were plenty of books, indeed, but hardly any news- 
papers in England, criticism on the management of public affairs, 
and especially of foreign affairs, was practically confined within a 
narrow circle of readers, scarcely to be numbered by tens of thousands, 
and mostly concentrated in London. Swift’s Conduct of the Allies 
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and tile hsid^ d 6 ubtliB ^9 a prodigious oofiee-house 

oirculfttiobi and were ju-obably devoured by a few hund^ amateur 
politicians, male dhd female, in the long and dreary evenings which 
followed the early dinners iq those country house&^which Fielding and 
others have portrayed so vividly. But for the instruction of the 
people at large such circulation was as nothing ^mpar^d with that 
of any one am^ng the many leading newspapers, metropolitan and 
provincial, which now collectively ]\umber their readers by millions. 
Whether they be chiefly regarded as forming, "^or as reflecting, popular 
opinion, these joum&ls have created a healthy community of political 
ideas between the people and the so^calledtSf^^^^l^g classes. Instead of 
looking upon statesmanship as an occult science, the humblest Sector 
or non-elector who can read now feels himself almost taken into the 
councils of the Cabinet, and, however conscious of ignorance, finds his 
political judgment treated with respect by Parliament and the Press. 

2 . A no less powerful democratic force is the ever-increasing 

facility of locomotion. When labourers in the country lived and 
died under the shadow of their parish churches, never travelling beyond 
the nearest market town, and when even artisans seldom migrated 
from their native cities, being rooted there by custom as well as by* 
the old law of ‘ settlement,’ the power of combination remained dor- 
mant, and labour never measured its strength against capital except 
under an extreme sense of oppression.^ In these days, the labourer 
changes his. residence as freely as the capitalist, no longer tramping 
on foot, but conveyed by the same train as his employer, while the spirit 
of Trades-Unionism, aided by this very cause, associates him with all 
his fellow-labourers throtighout Europe and America. The c(jnstant 
tide of emigration setting towards the United States and the colonies^ 
where society is equally democratic, reacts upon^Great Britain itself, 
and introduces democratic ideas into families which, in the last 
generation, accepted without a murmur the paternal despotism of 
the squire and the parson. In becoming less stationary, the working 
classes are daily becoming more independent, and, in becoming more 
independent, they inevitably become a more important factor in tJie 
social and political community. Meanwhile Democracy, under these 
influences, is gradually assuming a more cosmopolitan character. 
National costumes have well-nigh disappeared in Europe, national 
prejudices are sensibly weakened, the dictates of national patriotism 
are often checked by sympathies of class or creed fostered by special 
organs of the press ; and the statesman has sometimes to count not 
only with the demands of national, but also with those of international 
Democracy. • 

3. A third cause of democratic progress, which few can desire to 
arrest, is the spread of popular education. The Reformation, which 
is the real fountain-head of modem democratic ideas, gave the lirst 
impulse to this educational movement, as it also stamped with a 

3o2 
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religiolds sanction the aspirations of social equality. The dfotnoeiatic 
influence of Protestantism is perhaps most (deadly marked in Sootltmd^ 
where Presbyterian church . goyerament and, the System of parish 
schools were establislied together by the authority of John Knox. No 
doubt, the political effects of that system have been partly intensified 
and partly tempered by other conditions, such* as the survival of the 
old clan-spirit, and the natural energy which has pushed members of 
the poorest Scotch families into the highest positions in Church or 
State. Still, it is the general diffusion of education during the last 
three centuries, and the association of all classes in common schools, 
which have mainly contributed to develop the sturdy yet sober cha- 
racter of Scotch Democracy. An exact contrast is furnished by the 
experience of Ireland, where Democracy is travestied by anarchy and 
terrorism, utterly inconsistent with the manly self-reliance of free 
citizens, and <where the democratic sentiment of social equality is 
almost entirely wanting. Had wiser counsels prevailed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and had national schools been planted all over Ireland 
as thej were in Scotland, it is quite certain that Irishmen, Catholics 
as they are, would now be far more democratic in temper, and proba- 
ble that they would be far more loyal subjects. As for England, it is 
hardly too much to say that democratic tendencies date from the 
extension of popular education. Such outbreaks as the Lord George 
Gordon riots in the last century, or the Luddite riots in the early 
part of this century, were in no sense democratic movements, but 
mere ebullitions of fanaticism and prejudice. Even the fierce spirit 
of class-hatred which inspired the Chartists, and survives in the pages 
of Alton Locke^ was not truly democratic but essentially sectional 
. and sectarian in its nature. This spirit has not been extinguished in 
England, but it has been sensibly modified by the progressive com- 
munity of ideas between all classes which it is the special mission of 
education to propagate, and which is specially characteristic of true 
Democracy. In an educated population like that of the United 
States, the conflict of races, of parties, or of commercial interests, 
may be as Ktter as possible, but class-antipathies can never become 
internecine, because there are no permanent divisions of classes, and 
because all citizens have a common stock of ideas. 

4. But the operation of these and other general causes in further- 
ing Democracy has been favoured by a negative condition which has 
not received sufficient attention. This condition is the internal decay 
of those forces which are essentially antagonistic to Democracy, 
Privilege, Authority, and Individuality. It is not only that Privilege, 
entrenched behind natural and artificial barriers, has been reduced to 
impotence by the destruction of these barriers ; or that Authority, 
assuming a divine right to command, has been met by a revolt 
of human reason ; or that Individuality has been weakened by the 
gravitation of modem life towards social, if not intellectual, equality. 
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It is ako that faith in any principles whatever has been impaired by 
the influence of that prevailing scepticism which has shaken religious 
belief, and penetrated into every other department of thought. Not 
many generations have elapsed Englishmen were content to 

brave torture or the stake rather than subscribe to some abstruse 
formula about the mysteries of religion which modern casuistry would 
cynically acc^t as unmeaning an^ therefore harmless. These men 
had the courage of their convictions, but it is Vhin to expect the 
courage of their convictions from •men who havemo deep and fixed 
convictions, such*as sustained the martyrs of old. Three centuries 
ago an Englishman of like pjfesions wuth ourselves would give his 
body to be burned rather t\ian affirm or deny transubsjtantiatiou or 
the royal supremacy ; it is now considered an almost heroic feat, as it 
is certainly a very rare feat, of political constancy for an English 
politician to refuse a seat in Parliament, or gi^e up office, rather than 
assent to measures which he privately condemns. •Thus it happens that 
when once the popular will has declared itSelf, or is supposed to have 
declared itself-^- often on very slight evidence — it meets with no resist- 
ing power. If any one is found strong enough to stand agaihst the 
stream, believing some things to be intrinsically right and others 
intrinsically wrong, he is stigmatised as ‘ weak-kneed ’ by his more 
pliable fellows, who have no earnest convictions at all, and thence- 
forth passes for a theorist or crotcheteer. In a word, that which 
in France is called ‘opportunism,’ has become the guiding law of 
modem politics, and opportunism is but another name for subser- 
vience to democratic absolutism. 

II. To enumerate all the symptoms of democratic progress in 
England would be a hopeless task, while some of them fnight be 
treated with equal propriety as causes. Of course, the most obvious 
instance of a change resulting, in part, from democratic pressure and 
contributing to strengthen that pressure, is the adoption of household . 
suffrage, with the ballot, in borough constituencies. The effect of 
this change is felt in every borough election and in every parlia- 
mentary debate ; it has been the chief motive-power ip most subse- 
quent reforms, and the chief agent in the political education of the 
people. Bearing this in mind, we may, however, find it more instruc- 
tive to observe those less patent signs of our own times which most 
clearly indicate the course *of the democratic movement in this 
generation, and its probable direction in the next. 

1. Foremost among these must be mentioned the almost uni- 
versal recognition of Promotion by Merit as the rule which should 
govern the wholepublic service, both civil and military. An exclusive, 
or at least a preferential claim, to fill the higher offices of the State, 
is a typical peculiarity of aristocracies. The old Boman patricians 
bore with tolerable patience other encroachments on their privileges, 
but the^y denounced the opening of the great executive magistracies 
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^ ^ no nMMEms extinci in G^rmany^^^a^ even in tihis count^^ 
yoars ago, the admission of candidates to the Givil 'Service and (still 
more) to the Army by competitive examination was justly resented 
as tlie thin edge or the democratic wedge. This is not the place to 
i^view the gradual triumph of the new system, which has naturally 
kept pace with the development of education, liluch remains to be 
done before it can truly be said that eminent ability,^ combined with 
force of charactei;:, will enable its- possessor to attain success in England, 
but enough has been done to give the masses a salutary assurance 
that no door of preferment is now closed against them. There are 
probably few villages from which some labourer’s son has not been 
raised tq a higher station by his own capacity ; there is certainly no 
college in the universities where students who have risen from the 
ranks do not mix wi^h young men of superior birth and wealth ; and 
within the next thirty years this healthy process of natural selection 
cannot fail to leaven the whole upper grade of English society. 

2. Another striking evidence — as it is also a cause — of democratic 
progress is the rapid multiplication of new elective bodies for purposes 
pf local governmentrsince the Eeform Act of 1832. The local insti- 
tutions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were democratic enough, and 
eveb now there is perhaps less of popular self-government in country 
districts than there was for cei^turies before, and for some time after, 
the Norman conquest. But there is far more than ther^ was in the 
last century, or even in the early part of the present century, when 
the whole conduct of county business and parochial affairs was legally 
or actually in the hands of magistrates nominated by the Crown. 
The successive creation of elective Town Councils, Boards of Guar- 
dians, Highway Boards, Sanitary Boards, and School Boards, repre- 
sents so many impori^nt changes in the reconstruction of popular 
self-government. Hitherto the working classes have taken much less 
interest in local than in parliamentary elections, but their interest 
is yearly increasing, and in the mean time a far more practical concern 
for their weU-being is shown by local governing bodies. A notable 
feature of this democratic revival in local government is the grow- 
popularity of Permissive Bills, to be applied at the discretion of 
the local authorities. A similar tendency in ecclesiastical politics is 
shown in the congregationalist movement, which has strangely allied 
itself with the ritualistic movement within the State Church itself. 
The very contrary was anticipated by De Tocqueville, who predicted 
a sacrifice of local, no less than of individual, independence to cen- 
tralisation in England, as elsewhere, on the ground that all democra- 
cies crave for uniformity in administration, and that central govern- 
ments are only too ready to grant it because it saves them all the 
trouble of studying local requirements. He little foresaw the demo- 
cratic counter-currents which have brought about the demand for 
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the liqitor traffic^ bj a local fWbiatAte^ Probably he was mided by a 
confusion betwi^ the love of equality and the love of umformity, 
possibly he did not allow enough^ for the English preference of 
Ub^y to equality ; at alf events, experience shows that democratic 
forces in this country do not set entirely in the direction of centrali- 
sation. \ ^ * 

3* There is another sense, however, in which the intervention of 
the central government is being mere and^ore involved to compass 
democratic ends.* The mass of the people have discov^ed that a 
resort to imperial legislation and the powerful machinery of imperial 
administration is the shortest and readiest method of gettings a public 
benefit secured or a public abuse redressed. Hence the measures 
which have placed the Poor Law and National Educktion and Charit- 
able Endowments under the superintendence of a ^central board ; 
which have transferred the management of County Gtiols to the 
Home OflBce ; which have brought Facteflries, Mines, Shipping and 
Emigration, more or less, under the control of Grovemment Depart- 
ments ; which have established National Savings Banks, and which 
have charged the State with the duty of guarding the health ^^ot 
only of British citizens but of British cattle. Democratic central- 
isation of this kind is sometimes quite legitimate, and implies no 
vulgar jealousy of local independeuie. Most of the functions now 
assigned* to central boards cafi be discharged more efficiently and 
with less waste of power by such boards than by local authorities, 
and would long ago have been thus assigned had not the people mis- 
trusted a central executive mainly conducted by the Crown and the 
aristocracy. Since the central executive has come to reflect the will 
of the people, there is no longer any motive for this jealousy, and the 
people find it convenient to superintend rtfeny of their own affairs 
through officials in Downing Street. ^ 

But it is vain to conceal from ourselves that democratic central- 
isation has another source in the wide diffusion of socialistic ideas. 
This is the most formidable symptom of democratic progress, as it is 
also the most novel. No essential connection exists between Socialism 
and democratic institutions. Great inequalities of fortune •were 
tolerated in the Greek and Italian republics, and seem to excite 
little jealousy in the United States. There vast capitals are often 
amassed by plundering the public, while the very simplicity of 
domestic life favours accumulation, yet there is little trace of 
socialistic legislation. In England, on the contrary, the principle 
of Socialism was introduced into legislation by the Boor Law long 
before democratic forces were in the ascendant. Socialism is not a 
product of Democracy, but modem Socialism and modem Democracy 
are both fostered, to some extent, by the same industrial conditions. 
A verv lucid explanation of this fact is given bv M. de Laveleye in 
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his admirable essay on D&mocriu^ und BoliHoal 
there shows how the same economical causes which promote social 
equality also give birth to hostility between mast^^ and workmen. 
In proportion as machinery facilitates the organisation of industry on 
the grandest scale, a’nd cheapens necessanes as well .as luxuries, it 
widens and deepens the gulf which separates capital from labour. 
The caste-like immobility of classes which prevailed in the middle 
ages has passed away with serfdom, trade privileges, and the regula-^ 
tion of . wages by custom or Aot of Parliament ; but the unlimited 
competition which has ^succeeded it has introduced a struggle for 
existence unknown in the olden times. 

This general competition is the cause of all progress, the mainspring of indus- 
trial activity, the source of our power ; but it produces, too, an incessant; agitation, 
a permanent restlessness, an universal sense of instability. No one is content with 
his lot ; no one is sure of to-morrow. The rich man desires to accumulate more 
riches; he who lives by labour trembles for his very livelihood. . Ecouomical 
progress has emancipated arljsans from all disabilities ; it has rescued them from 
the bonds of trade guilds ; it has raised their wages and improved their condition ; 
but, at the same time, it forms them into a class by themselves', massing them in 
vast bddies into enormous factories and fixed centres ; it has given them new 
wants, and it has exposed them, without protection or security, to all the fluctua- 
tions of business, so often turned upside-down by the revolutions of industry, the 
crisises of trade, and the stagnation of the markets. 

Yet the franchise must be e:£tended to all. 

*» 

You give the power of choosing legislators, and so of making laws, to men who 
have no property, and whose wages are inevitably forced downwards to a minimum 
representing the bare necessaries of life. You proclaim, a legal equality, and the 
actual inequality which continues to exist causes more suflering, and becomes 
more irrittfting than ever. 

The immense circulation of Mr. Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty is an instructive commentary on these words, published five 
years ago. It is true that Socialism has little hold in the United 
States, and is directly at variance with the best tendencies of Demo- 
cracy, but it is zealously[advocated by the democratic press in Europe, 
and is likely to be stimulated by the advance of Democracy in England 
for piany years' to come. 

^Though socialistic ideas have taken deeper root on the Continent 
than in England, it is to be feared that England has special reason 
to guard against their propagation. The greatest weakness of party 
government, as it exists in this country, is the proneness of one party 
to bid against the* other for democratic support, and it would not be 
difficult to sj^ow how many benevolent measures, coqjbaining the germ 
of Socialism, have recently owed their origin to this fatal competition. 
Of these, by far the most important and disastrous is the Irish Land 
Act of 1881. If the progress of Democracy should involve further 
and further applications of that evil precedent to agrarian and 
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nnwiTnArAiftl mlfttioDfly the Batio&fil character will assuredly become 
deiBoraUsed; State protection will usurp the place of self-help, and 
in the vain attempt to redress inequality by Act of Parliam^t we 
may end by quenching that spirit; of li\)erty to which England owes 
so much not only of its present greatness, but* of its capacity for a 
truly democratic civilisation. 

4. A fourth and more hopeful symptom of advancing Democracy 

is the far moi^e active* and intelligent part taken in elections by the 
mass of the people, who in too nmny boiRDughs Jiad been passive 
material in the hands of self-elected committees, or cliques of local 
busybodies. The so-called Caucus system is rather the expression 
than the cause of this activity, wmch is shown in ^ tLe -greater 
frequency of political meetings, and even in the curious growth of 
mimic Parliaments on the model of the House of Commons. But 
the Caucus system has assuredly done much to stimulate and to con- 
solidate democratic organisation, giving a new political life to some 
of our more sluggish constituencies. In* this it has been purely 
beneficial ; it is mischievous so far as it tends to crush out personal 
independence and converts the representative into the mere delegate. 
It is one thing for the numerical majority of electors to claim the 
right of choosing a candidate for themselves, and of ascertaining that 
his general views are in harmony with their own ; it is another to 
insist on dictating his vote on eash particular measure, thereby 
annulling; the grand advantage of representative government. 
Happily, this abuse of the Caucus system is likely to be checked by 
the natural good sense and independence of Englishmen; mean- 
while, the system itself is, at least, a proof of a healthy democratic 
interest in national politics, ^ 

5. But the influence of democratic tendencies is equally manifest* 
within the walls of Parliament itself. Lord fPalmerston was not far 
wrong in surmising that, if the franchise were lowered, the actors of , 
the political drama would probably remain much the same as before, 
but that they would play to the gallery, instead of to the pit and 
boxes. Several men of rough democratic fibre have forced their way 
into the House of Commons, but on the whole birth and wealth seem 
to hold their own in the open market of electioneering. The differ- 
ence is that every question is discussed with a special regard for the 
claims and feelings of the iflillion, sometimes verging upon undis- 
guised popularity-hunting. Hence the protectionist spirit which has 
reappeared in Parliamentary debates. Whether it be the griev- 
ances of the Highland crofters, or the extension ctf polling hours to 
suit the convenience of labourers, or the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, or Sunday closing, or any other subject which touches work- 
ing-class sympathies, a sensitive anxiety is now shown to propitiate 
the poorest voters which used to be reserved for the prejudices of 
territorial aristocracy and commercial plutocracy. The same tender 
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the comfort of the maiiy, W'aga^ 
the folr, may be traced even in such comparatively triflihg inatters 
as the recent erection of street-refuges for the sec^hiity 0^ foot pas- 
sengers, and recent arrangemer.ts'for the, more popuiax enjoyment of 
roy^ parks. This deference to < Demos,’ as Aristophanes called it, 
maybe carried, as we have seen, to socialistic extremes, but it is often 
.dictated by motives not far removed from that paiynount concern 
for the greatest liappiness of the greatest number which ought to be 
the first rule of statesmanship!; There is a striking passage in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Early Days of Charles James Fox where he shows how 
intense is the sentiment of oligarcliical freemasonry, and how closely 
it is brought home to each member of such an exclusive society as 
then governed England. Sometimes an honest statesman might be 
supported by this sentiment against the civium ardor j/rava juhen- 
Hum; but, in the ^ main, it must surely be safer and better for 
politicians to rely, as they now must, on the good opinion, not of a 
caste or a class, but of a"^ much larger public, almost coextensive with 
the nation. 

6. On the other hand, we cannot expect the same delicacy or 
sense of honour from those who are studying to please small trades- 
people, artisans, and day-labourers, as from ^ose who obey the un- 
written code of cultivated and refined circles. The experience of 
ancient Grreece and Eome proves that chivalry may attain perfection 
under a republican government, but it certainly does not flourish 
nowadays in an atmosphere of social equality, or among persons 
chiefly engaged in mercantile competition. Noblesse oblige is a 
maxim which finds no response in the bourgeoisie or the proletariat. 
Hence \he admitted decline of gentlemanlike feeling and manners 
in the House of Commons which Mr. Bright has not shrunk from 
pointing out, and which is most conspicuous in a large section of 
the Irish members. We are bluntly warned by a Badical publicist 
that the Hou^e of Commons ‘ become the worst club in London, 
if it is to be a faithful mirror of popular political sentiment,’ and the 
remark is too forcibly confirmed by the example of the American and 
colonial legislatures. In this country the name of gentleman is 
still held in honour, but conduct unworthy of a gentleman is no 
longer condemned as it used to be by the House of Commons itself, 
and public opinion is not in advance of Parliamentary sentiment. 
Inde^ it appears that vulgarity of tone is rather aggravated in 
England by that fierce light of publicity, gathered into a focus 
by ‘ society papers,’ which now beats, not on thrones only, but on 
every transaction of private life. This is among ' the least amiable 
symptoms of democratic progress, but it is, unhappily, not the least 
characteristic. 

III. Such being the general causes, and the chief symptoms, of 
democratic progress, we have to consider what attitude a far-sighted 
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gta^bed^aai oii^ from view which be 

jixAf adopt'im particular articles of the democratic programme. And, 
firsts let us dismiss once for all the absijrd and unworthy notion that 
democracy must be welcomed hecdusc, forsooth, its progress is decreed 
by Political Necessify. No illusion has been so potent or so mis- 
chievous in its effect t)n statesmanship, as this metaphysical bugbear, 
peculiar to modern thought, of Poetical Necessity. The ancients held 
that man was often the sport of a^oruel Destiny, but that Destiny was 
supposed to be superhuman, and wa% practfcally eacluded fmm their 
calculations. It has been reserved for modem political philosophers 
to cower before a destiny of their own invention — an i^ol which is 
created by public opinion in its own image, and of whiph those who 
bow down to it individually form a part. If people had but the nerve 
to brave the consequences of defying a destiny of this kind, and acting 
on the far sounder belief that ‘man is man and master of his fate,’ it 
would ofben«tum out that what had been mistaken for an irresistible 
stream of Political Necessity was nothing but a movement got up by 
a small band of doctrinairea^ and capable of being stopped by a very 
moderate display of energy and self-sacrifice. If, then, such were the 
character of the democratic movement in England, if it depended for 
its success mainly upon those imaginary laws of Nature which are 
really within human control, it would be the duty of a true states- 
man to confront it boldly, and, should it ^appear mischievous, to 
oppose it vigorously. * 

If, on the other hand, we have rightly interpreted the origin of 
this movement, we shall be compelled to recognise it as really 
irresistible in the political sense. It is irresistible in that sense, 
because it springs inevitably from causes, outside the spheS'e of poli- 
tics, which have broken down the old barriers separating nations 
and classes, sapped the convictions which* upheld privilege and 
authority, revived, though in a worldlier form, the sense of common* 
brotherhood first proclaimed by the Gospel, and opened up the 
vision of a higher comfort and culture for the toiling and suf- 
fering masses of mankind. No one pretends that it. is possible to 
arrest the development of mechanical invention, of locomotion, of . 
trade, or even of education,, and, unless the development of these 
forces can be arrested, the march of Democracy cannot be arrested. 
The existing Parliament may refuse the franchise to agricultural 
labourers, but it cannot prevent agricultural labourers becoming more 
intelligent or more independent ; they must be enfranchised sooner 
or later, or their discontent will be a serious political danger, and, if 
they be enfranchised too late, the impulse given to Democracy will be 
all the greater. It was for this reason that De Tocqueville justly 
regarded the progress of Democracy as inevitable. He saw in it a 
political and social tendency inherent in the growth of mod^ civi- 
lisation, and he wisely set himself, not to preach, against it, but to 
study its probable operation. 
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It does not follow, however, that beoauae the progress of D^oeraoy 
may be inevitable, in England as elsewhere, it is therefore an unmized 
benefit, still less that nothing can be done to direct it. A true 
friend of Democracy as it ought 'to be will not shut his eyes to the 
vices of Democracy as it is. He will not fail to observe that, in de- 
stroying many superstitions and prejudices, it has put nothing in their 
place, and has encouraged a contempt for experience which bodes ill 
for the stability of democratic policy. Whatever his confidence in 
the people, if left to follow their own convictions, he will not ignore 
the risk of their falling a prey to the arts of politicians trading upon 
their weaknesses and pandering to their passions. He may see reason 
to hope that Jack Cade would now fail to impose upon an audience of 
English working men, but he would not trust every constituency to 
reject Jack Cade’s doctrines clothed in a socialist garb, and he knows 
that candidates of infamous character have been the chosen favourites 
of the populace not only in America and the colonies, but much 
nearer home. Whether* or not he deplores the visible decay of dog- 
matic faith among the masses in Great Britain, he cannot but 
appre^hend that a people which no longer feared God might cease to 
xegard man, and that imrestrained selfishness, rather than universal 
zeal for the public good, might result from a democratic regeneration 
of [j^glish society. 

It is right that all these misgivings should be laid to heart by 
those who appreciate, and’aspire to guide, the progress of Democracy 
in England. But it would be very wrong to let them obscure our 
view of those more favourable omens which justify, not political 
optimism, but a cheerful and courageous acceptance of the inevitable. 
Let us freely admit the besetting dangers and temptations of Demo- 
cracy, but let us not forget the dangers and temptations which 
Democracy counteracts. If we must needs mistrust democratic ideas 
of economical justice, what shall we say of that system of taxation 
which, for want of democratic pressure, was the curse of France before 
the Bevolution ; and what of the Com Laws and other commercial 
abuses whicl} prevailed in this country until they were swept away by 
democratic pressure? Subservience to mobs tends, no doubt, to 
lo^r the standard of political morality, but is subservience to courts 
less demoralising ; and were members of Parliament, after all, more 
high-minded in the lifetime of Sir Robert Walpole, when there was 
no democracy to flatter ? Many small, and some large, constituencies 
are doubtless tainted with corruption, but do not the vast majority of 
electors vote honeStly ; and is not even the servile and venal residuum 
almost as pure as the select bodies which monopolised borough elections 
in the olden times'? The democratic press of our own day may not be 
as moderate or scrupulous as we could desire, but can it be said that 
modem English journalism, as a whole, compares unfavourably with the 
coarse pamphleteering literature of which Swift and Junius produced 
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the choicest specimens ;*and have not the organs of sound political 
information been multiplied a hundred- or thousand-fold since the 
people have begfm to read newspapers? These are not irrelevant 
questions ; they bear directly on the pas^ history of democratic pro- 
gress, which is the most trustworthy basis for a forecast of its future 
tendencies. The prospect of liberty so ajnple as that which English- 
men now enjoy would have alarmed timid reformers of the last century 
quite as much\s the prospect of greater political airti social equality 
alarms those of the present age. England, notwithstanding the 

much greater scale* and complexity of its national life, is practically 
much easier to govern at this moment than it was in the evil days 
of court intrigue and parliamentary bribery. It was easier to«govem 
after the Reform Act of 1832 than before it, and it became easier still 
after the Reform Act of 1867. Why should we dohbt that future 
generations of English statesmen will learn to yeather^ the admitted 
perils of advancing Democracy as skilfully as their fathers weathered 
the perils of personal government and oligti.rchy, or that a new order 
of political virtues will be developed under new social conditions ? 

One thing is certain, that it requires a more thorough pClitical 
training, and a larger range of political knowledge, to lead a demo- 
cratic nation and an almost despotic House of Commons, than it did 
to govern England as Walpole and Pitt governed it. The business 
then conducted by departments of State was comparatively simple, 
and a patrician minister of ncf extraordinary capacity might well 
appear to stand a head and shoulders above the people, when so few 
took an active part in public affairs, and political life was still a close 
profession. Unless democratic progress is accompanied by a constant 
growth in the political education of statesmen, government will 
assuredly become weaker and weaker to control popular impulses,* 
and popular impulses, however genuine, can ntfever be a safe regulator 
even of domestic policy, much less of imperial policy, so long as the 
masses are mainly engrossed by manual labour, and ignorant of nearly 
all that it concerns a statesman to know, Mr. Bright is fond of tell- 
ing us that ^ the people have no interest in wrong.’ This is true, but 
it is equally true that mankind has no interest in vice or error. If 
human nature could be trusted to understand and pursue its own 
highest interests, without instruction or guidance, this world would 
indeed be a paradise, and we baight do well to welcome the substitu- 
tion of pUbiacites for responsible government. Unhappily, it is far 
otherwise, and the future of Democracy mainly depends on the willing- 
ness of the omnipotent people to be led by highly trained and con- 
scientious statesmen, on the future supply of such leaders, and on 
their willingness to serve the people upon such terms as Democracy 
will accept. 

Now, it may be fairly urged that, in^proportion as the sufErage is 
extended and the governing classes recruited from below, the choice 
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of will be inoreas^dt 

will derive increased assistance from intelligent criticism. The men 
who now attain Cabinet office cannot be 'presumed •to be the ablest 
politicians that Grreat Britaih can produce, but only the ablest or 
most successful of those with leisure enobgh, fortune enough, and 
local interest enough, to find seats in Parliament and force themselves 
into the front ranks. • The progress of Democracy will open a larger 
field of selection, but will the multitude of electors avaCl themselves 
of it, choose the best candidates,«aiid support the wisest statesmen ? 
This is a question on which no prudent man wilk offer a confident 
opinion, for here the results of English experience materially differ 
from tho^le^Bon taught by the Experience of America and the Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

Hitherto, in this country, there have been few signs of a re- 
luctance among men of high culture and social position to venture 
out on the open sea of politics, and not many signs of a reluctance in 
great popular constituenciss to accept or even to prefer men of this 
type, when they can be induced to come forward. If. such men are 
sometimes deterred from offering themselves, it is not so much by 
the display or the fear .of democratic jealousy as by tlie covert oppo- 
sition of short-sighted and self-seeking wirepullers, who^ delight to 
honour the plausible money-maker, perhaps equally destitute of 
public spirit or political capacity, since they have no other ideal of 
merit than success and no other ideal of success than self-aggrandise- 
ment. No doiibt rich. candidates sometimes buy seats by corrupting 
poor electors, but they have to conduct their corrupt practices in 
secret, and an Act has just been passed, with the hearty approval of 
the public, which cannot fail to hinder corrupt practices in future. 
No doubt, great popular audiences will always be prone to follow 
demagogues, and to bo unduly swayed by rhetorical ability, but 
English demagogues seldom venture to court popularity by appeals 
to base passions or sentiments, and the larger the constituency the 
higher, as a rule, is the general tone of electioneering speeches. 
Moreover, English society is not stratified in horizontal layers ; nor 
do the working classes form a solid phalanx or mystic brotherhood 
swayed by one imperious will. The better they are known, the 
more they are found to comprise an infinite variety of interests, 
habits, and opinions, among which strong patriotic and Conser- 
vative instincts are by no means wanting. If we looked to Great 
Britain alone, we might be tempted to await the progress of Demo- 
cracy with little anxiety, and to rely on the extension of national 
education as an adequate security against any risk involved in a 
further extension of the suffrage. But at this point we are rudely 
confronted with the experience of America and our own colonies. 
There barefaced appeals to selfishness, bordering on dishonesty, con- 
stantly win the confidence of large constituencies better educated* on 
the average, than our own ; and even personal integrity is by no 
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means a qii^ifieatiim for political life. Let it be granted that Anglo-* 
Saxon good seneey if not a higher principle, generally prevents these 
evil inflnenoeB being carried to the extreme length of spoliation or 
repudiation ; still the broad fact remains that, with the progress of 
Democracy, the standard oft electoral purity and ef public honour has 
apparently been lowered in highly educated communities. Educa- 
tion alone, then, ah least in its narrower sense, .is no effectual safe- 
guard against "^he perils of advancing Democracy. , Nor have we a 
right to assume that England will long be protected against them by 
her precious inheritfince of sound traditions, sq far as these traditions 
are mere survivals of institutions yhich Democracy is breaking down. 

There is, however, another explanation of the contrast between 
the code of political morality recognised in England and that recog- 
nised in the United States or the colonies. These democratic com- 
munities have practically no foreign policy or imperial responsibilities, 
and politics are practically confined to conflicts ^ and Regulation ot 
material interests. In this country, on th^ other hand, even the 
humblest elector is sometimes made to feel that he is a member of 
the great European family, and a partner in a world-wide empire, to 
govern which requires a wisdom beyond the shrewdness of a merchant 
or railway director. Moreover, new countries are far more emphatically 
‘ nations of^ shopkeepers ’ than England, having comparatively few 
citizens with leisure, independence, and social prestige enough to rise 
above mercenary interests, or eyen to dispense with a salary for 
serving in ’Parliament. The advantage which England enjoys, in 
this respect, may well be weighed by the coming Democracy against 
the advantage of paying members, and thus opening Parliament to 
needy adventurers as well as to needy patriots, , 

At all events, our best hope for the future lies in cultivating and * 
elevating the nobler conception of citizenship and statesmanship 
hitherto characteristic of England. Nothing but the maintenance of 
a high national character will avail to render the progress of Demo- 
cracy conducive to national greatness or to national happiness. The 
standard of public virtue which may suffice for aristocratic govern- 
ment will not suffice for democratic government. The \?hole sphere 
of politics must be moralised, so to speak, and brought under the 
control of purer motives, if the more direct rule of the people'in 
England is to be as successful as the older form of constitutional 
monarchy. If Democracy will not endure Privilege and Authority, it 
must learn to yield ungrudging loyalty to intellectual and moral 
ascendency. If it is not to be actuated by a refined sense of honour, 
it must be actuated by a robust sense of duty. If it will not be con- 
trolled by any power independent of itself, it must deliberately erect 
barriers against its own autocracy, as, for instance, by a thorough 
reconstruction of local government, and the delegation to local bodies 
of a much larger jurisdiction. The richer classes, on their part, must 
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adopt the advice of M. de Laveleye, and cc^bine plain living vnth 
higli thinking and earnest work. The spirit of Christianity, demo- 
cratic as it is, must be carried into political life, and the so-called 
laws of political economy must Be reconciled with the dictates of 
benevolence, not by ' class legislation, but? rather by the voluntary 
efforts of individuals and societies. Socialism must combated, not 
by flinging away the' rights of property, as sops to soothe the socia- 
listic Cerberus, but, on the contrary, by far-sighted measures favouring 
a more equal distribution of property, and making as many citizens 
as possible shareholders in the national prosperity. - If the House of 
Lords is to be upheld, it must be reinforced with life peers, and 
submit to such other modifications of its constitution as may convert 
it into an.efScient and popular Second Chamber. If the Church is 
to be upheld, it must be made in fact, and not in name only, the 
Church of the people. , 

Such counsels as these will not prevail, or will be ladopted too 
late, if men fitted by nature and position to lead Democracy cynic- 
ally persist in holding aloof from politics. Electors cannot be 
justly blamed for mistaking copper for gold, if the gold is never 
offered for their acceptance. Nor can it be truly asserted of Demo- 
cracy that it is the implacable foe of all superiority. It levels social 
and political inequalities, but it cannot level superiority of birth, of 
wealth, of intellect, of character, of energy, or of education ; on the 
contrary, it gives free scope to each 'of these, and often rewards its 
fortunate possessor with unstinted homage. Science and art, literature 
and commerce, may and do flourish under the slielter of Democracy ; 
it rests with their leading representatives to moderate and ennoble 
Democracy by heartily associating themselves with the people. Let 
it never be forgotten that, come what may, the mighty engines of 
Education and the Press must always remain in the hands of men 
^far above the multitude in mental culture, if not in social position. 
The Universities have already done much in England, and may yet 
do far more, to promote the sentiment of fraternity by which equality 
should be consecrated. The London School Board, a standing 
example of unselfish public spirit, has appreciably humanised the 
dangerous classes of the metropolis, not only by reclaiming the street 
Arai^, but also by establishing a bond of sympathy, and a commbn 
ground of public action, between the higher and, lower strata of the 
vast London population. It is in this direction, and in this spirit, 
that we must continue to move patiently and fearlessly, if we are to 
ward off the violent shock of democratic revolution by the gradual 
process of democratic evolution. For the vices of Democracy are 
only to be subdued by a vigorous development of its virtues ; and 
those only will have strength to control the democratic movement 
who honestly and heartily embrace the democratic ideal of society. 

Geobge C. Bbodbice. 
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COMMON' SENSE AND THE DWELLINGS* 
OF THE POOF 

»L 

IMPROVEMENTS NOW PRACTICABLE. 

If in the midst of the excitement which has suddenly grown up with' 
regard to the dwellings of the poor ; if in the crowd of ^gantic 
remedies which are suggested; if from visions of perfect homes such * 
as one hopes may be realised ^me day, any oifte cares to turn to the 
consideration of measures of practical improvement which are now 
possible, and of steps which can immediately be taken towards the 
goal we all desire, this article may interest them. But it may be- 
clearly stated at once that it embodies no scheme for suddenly pro- 
viding perfect homes. Neither does it contemplate for a moment 
the disastrous policy of attempting to supply by the aid of tte 
community a necessary of life (such as lodging is) for the working 

classes. * 

• 

It seems dreadful to think that, with the public mind in > 
state of wild excitement, we may have schemes actually inroposed 
which W(wdd be in effect to restore the old Poor ‘Law system ; to 
enable the improvident to throw the burden of his support upon the 
pj^yident ; by supplying houses at the cost of the pubUe to tempt up 
tOrLondon a still larger number of migrants from the agric nltair d 
districts ; and, what is worse, to undermine still forther the dign^mA ; 
position of the working men of England, who have Mtherto assuiaed 
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Moreover, a Government or mumcipaUty 
except by levying taxes. T^e que^on therefore resolves itself into 
one of how the work will be best and mbst cheaply done. Almost 
all public bodies do things expensively ; neither do they seem fitted 
to supply the variouEf wants of numbers of people in a perceptive and 
economical way. *“ f. 

Working men may *be sure" fhat neither Government nor any 
other public body can * take care of their chUdren as they can 
themselves. The cost of all things must be paid, and no pay^ 
ment brings so much effort as that rigidly demanded by the tax- 
gatherer, none gives so little pleasure in the result, for none meets 
less the various needs and desires of him who uses what is provided. 
Let working people fit< themselves for better wages, and ask for them ; 
let them go where < work is plenty, and choose the work for which 
there is a demand ; never let them accept a rate in aid of wages, 
whether in the form of houses, or of anything else.^ That which is 
supplied on a large scale gratuitously, or partially so, rarely meets 
their wants. Contrast the medical relief given by the l^oor Law, or 
even by the hospital, with that provided when men pay their own 
doctor or choose him from the staff of a provident dispensaiy. 
Oontrast the workhouse dole., with the wages earned, and then 
decide which is best ; for, depend on^it, both cannot be had. What- 
ever necessary of life is supplied under cost price on a large scale in 
the present state of the labour market in London will inevitably 
soon be deducted from wages. 

Feeling sure that this is so, I dismiss all consideration of schemed 
'which depend on sums voted by Government or municipality, except 
such as may still be^ required for sweeping away old abuses, that 
neither Government nor municipality ought to have allowed to grow 
up, and l will try to state what can now be done to improve the homes 
of the poor. I am by no means in the despondent frame of mind which 
;seems to prevail just now, and I will endeavour to show, by figures 
. generally known and accepted, that my hope is firmly based. 

.fff heroic remedies are dismissed as unadvisable, no one can expect 
to immediately transfer families from homes such as those lately 
described in newspaper! into ideal homes. For those to whom this 
'^thought is painful, tiiere is this consolation; supposing we could 
so arrange all outward things as to re-house them, the people 
themselves are not fit to be so moved, and can only very gra^aUy 
becorm so. So vital a truth is this, so inextricably 4oes it colour all 
schemes' affecting them, that it ought to form the chief subject of any 
article now written ; but, for the moment, the public is so entirely 
engrossed with the side of the question as it relates to houses, land- 
lords, and rents, that it seems useless to dwell on it. Any one who 
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M mj litUe lKX>k, of '#liioh Macmillaii is just briu^g out a new 
ediiieiB*' ^ the sul^ect to comfort 

those^^^ w^^ oow the dar^ veil is lifted which hid from them 
the sight of the miserable homes which exist, long to think that at 


once these could be exchanged for such as they would like to see 
their poorer neighbours in, , 

But now suppose that, by waging a wand, you' could suddenly 
arrange that all the families which fou hav^ pictumd to yourself, as 
you read the newspaper descriptions, could have their homes thus far 
changed: that every foul drain •shoul^ be put in order;, that the 
old water-buttaand neglected cisterns could be done away wiCh, and 
the water-suppl\ should be good, abundant, and easily accessible ; that 
all those damp, >dank kitchens should be emptied ; that every room 
should be dry ; thw the tiny, fixed windows should give place to large 
ones opening* top and bottom; that the rickety •staircase up which 
you grope in the dark should widen itself, and become a firm, clean 
stone one ; that -the free air should blow up and down it ; that every 
bit of rotten plaster and board should be made new ; that the stifling 
wall blocking out light from the back rooms sbbuld be pushed back 
many a foot ; and the narrow court in front widened ; that you co^d 
give a common laundry to the tenants, and clear all the back yards 
of the dirty and crowded rooms whish have been built out over 
them, and .make the space into a playground for the children — that 
you could do all this without raising the tenants’ rents a penny, nay^ 
that you could probably reduce their rents 6c?. or so a week. Would 
you care to do it ? 

I ask, because all this is possible now. Courts in various parts of 
London show it ; balance sheets of buildings which have been thus 
altered show it ; the figures quoted by Lord Salisbury with regard to 
the building societies show it. Would you care to do all this ? I 
repeat ; because, if you answer, ‘ No, not in the least, if I cannot give 
to every poor family three rooms each,’ then your problem is much 
more difiScult. I will not say it is hopeless but will you not at least 
grant me that the one step is worth something, especially if 1 show 
you, as I hope to do, that it will not at all prevent your taking the 
second step whenever it seems possible ? Only you must be careful 
to select plans for biiildings iii which the nuinl^r of rooms taken 
may be settled from time to time as it seems best- I will explain 
what I mean presently. First let us deal with the question of cost. 

I asked a large number of clergy and other workers in the East End 
the other day what rents they considered the unsanitary and worst rooms 
in their districts fetched. Some answered 3s., some answered 3s, ^ 

1 wanted to know what they would say : some people quote even high^ 
rents. I should myself have said 3s. to 4s. for large rooms, or 2i. 6d* 
for small. The rooms which I know in model dwellings paying fldr 
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ittg the whole charae^ of the mom and tl^e house, and jet suiipljing 
the better article at the same prioe^-might we not saj at a less pxioe f 
Take the figures quoted by Lord Salisbury. * He says the Peabody 
Trustees flupply rooms at an average of 4s. 4(2. for two, that is 2s. 2^ 
for one. They, howev^, pay only 3 per cent. ; suppose we add one- 
third to the rental, whick is more, of course, than would be needed to 
raise the percentage to 4 per cent, as this would increase the whole 
incomings by one-third, and tl^e interest is only a part-r-I do not know 
how laxige impart — of their outgoings. That would raise the rental to 
2s. ll(2. a room^ a lower rent iban that of rooms in the terrible hcmses 
we hope to sweep away. But this rental may l»e still further reduced* 
The Peabodyr Trustees have spent, we are told, 15L per room on 
buildings; while tb^ Industrial Dwellings Go. have only required 512 * 
a room, and a block has leeen to my knowledge imilt by others lately 
at under 502 . per room. This reduces the cost by one-third, leaving 
a go(^ margin for higher interest, or lower rental than 2s. 11(2.^ 
Whichever is deemed advisable. Again the Peabody Trustees have 
thought it well to build no shops. This restriction need not be fol- 
lowed by others. In central situations, and in those inhabited by 
numbers of the poor, such as the site cleared in Whitecross Street, the 
ground floors might have been utilised for warehouses or shops at a 
high rental, which would have allowed the upper floors to be let at a 
lower rental, or to raise the percentage, whichever may be thought best. 

‘ Yesy say some of the objectors, ‘ but these results are obtained 
by those who build on land obtained under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, at heavy cost to the rates.’ 

Now, first, let us notice that the cost of that hind has been enhanced 
by the expense of sweeping away old abuses, wliich are surely a very 
fair charge on the rates ; secondly, that a part of t he cost has been due 
to delay, and to cumbrous machinery. What wmild be thought of men 
of business who did as the Metropolitan Board of Works has, I believe,, 
done- — ^declared that they could not consider what they were going to 
erect on the ground till it was cleared, and who, when it was cleared, 
left it a year or two vacant ? Thirdly, let us rt'inemher that, in es- 
timating the cost, no set-off is usually math^ for the immensely 
increased return from the rise in assessed viiluo. Sir S. Waterlow 
says that on the Bethnal Green estate, on wblolt they cleared away 
Ififf houses, the rateable value of which hah been 1,2272. a year, 
the buildings substituted would be rated at 9,5<X)2'. The capiti^sed 
income at twenty years’ purchase amounts to 41,3602., which is equal 
to the value of the land.' The same kind of increase would aceme m 

r . 

* See Annual Report of proceedings at half-yeariy mot ling of Industrial Dwell- 
« ings Company, August 1880. 
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Biit^ independently of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, land can be bad 
«t ordinary prices whidh allow of rooms being let at the prices quoted 
above* 1 have always rebuilt on land obtained in the open market, and 
{ have several rooms let at 2s., and, many nt 2s. 9c2. ^h, and these in 
blocks paying 5 per cent, net interest cn tfie capital. It will, how- 
ever, be truly urged that though there are good rooms in model 
buildings of all kinds to be had At less^than 3s. a room, yet they can- 
not be had singly. That appears to me the main point to dwell bn now. 
Had the plans for buildings on sites cleared under the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act been made with separate rooms, instead of suites of passage 
rooms, the complaint would not now be made that non^ of those dis- 
placed had been re-accommodated. On the contrary, entirely avoiding 
overcrowding^ a very large proportion indeed of the very poor might 
have been admitted.^ There are a great many large families in such 
a population, but every one has not a large family ! And there is, so 
far as I know, in new buildings erected, hardly al^y accommodation far 
the small family that wants one room — the single room, as a role, 
is built for widows or widowers. Again, no provision has been made 
for the numerous very poor families Who have one son or daughter at 
work, who can pay for a second tittle room, but not for all the appli- 
ances usually placed in model tenements. 

Great care should be taken to reduce the cost of building and 
maintenance, and to diminish chances of disease, especially if the in- 
tention is to try to house a more ignorant and destructive class of ^ 
people, unaccustomed to the use of even simple appliances. These 
•objects may be attained by not carrying the wAter and drains all over 
the building ; these cannot be supervised so well unless they are more 
concentrated and more simply arranged than they usually are in 
model dwellings. The water should be on every floor, but not neces- 
sarily in every tenement. It is no hardship for tenants tp carry water 
a few yards on a level passage or balcony. The closets should be on 
the stairs, and a vertical drain should descend from them, not gdlng 
near any room. 

There should be a large* number of separate rooms. I have heard 
it urged against the construction of such rooms that it is unadvis- 
able to perpetuate the homes consisting of single rooms ; that every 
fitmily ought to have two, and that we should aim at providing them. 

I most heartily agree ; but it does not seem to me that the constroo- 
tion of blocks necessarily let in two- and three-roomed tenements la 

’ I am dealing now with the question entirely as one of finance and o^spaoB ; 
whether the habits of the people would have permitted lanclloids to admit them into 
decent houses is another matter, with whioh 1 do not propose to deal here. ' 
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be let separately, stich as dra^ m the aGco&Qpa&jing^ 
lit&e plan. The two- and ^threeTroomed ten^mexi^ look facqpetesBly 
iiear and unattainable to the •labourer or eosteriuonger; he never 
goes near them, but shrinks away into some back court or alley. 
Birt offer him one large room separable into coinpartmentsby curtains 
or screens, such as he has beeuc accustomed te, with , space for him 
to feel at ease and to gather in his friends, charge him the same rent 
as he has been hsed to pay, let him get at home there, and then^ 
when first his boy or his girl, at about thirteen years old, goes to 
work, and he feels that a little more money is coming in weekly, 
urge him, as the very best thing he can do, to take a nice cheap 
little room next to his own and opening out of the same lobby, and 
you will find there is hardly one man out of twenty who will not 



take your advice, even if he has to give up a pot of beer or two, 
or give his phildren fewer pence for sweets on Sunday. 

So, at least, I liave found ; every court I ever bought has been 
a .6ne-roomed court, and many a happy, pleasant little one-roomed 
home I know now ; but, for all that, I have few one-roomed tenements 
when 1 look round after some years of work. By experience in the 
old houses one learns how to build new ones to fit the poorer people. 

It will be noticed in looking at the little plan above that the im- 
portant point is 'simple enough. A common stone-staircase leads to a 
balcony, from which little lobbies run. From each of these lobbies 
open three rooms. A family can take one, two, or three of these^ as 
the tenant and landlord may agree. Depend on it, if houses were 
built like this, a great many poor would come into them. Again, it 
is a great point to make the rooms of different sizes. Whatever may 
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a bedroom the saxae fliae : they waat a com* 

fbxtable^siBed lituig^rooin, in which they live and sleep, aad a much 
skaalliw room or rooms so |oon as either son or daught^ aeed sepaai- 
tiott. In one block we have even rooms at Is, 3(2., quite siomU^^ bat 
invaluable, either to let with a larger room or for an did widow, light, 
airy, and with a fireplace, but quita tiny. 

How cbeajlly rooms built in tl^e way above described can be built 
must depend on many circumstandbs, in a* great •degree upon the 
care and economy used in building and management. It is dear 
from the figures quoted that^they can be let even cheaper than the 
imsanitary rooms in back courts. My own opinion is that thdy could 
be let at a price which would enable a labourer to take a second room 
whenever his children began to grow up. One step on a thoroughly 
sound footing, and which did not involve any charitable or rate-sup- 
ported scheme, would seem to me incomparably better than any 
which should begin the downward course to a rate in aid of wages. 
Depend on it, if blocks such as I describe were multiplied, if the 
existing laws for demolition were put in force, if sanitary insp*ection 
were stricter, the present difficulty would be to* a large extent over- 
come. 

It need hardly be pointed out that any suggestion of the pos- 
sibility of schemes supported or assisted by public money entirely 
postpones, any extension of tha^ healthy independent action on the 
part of those societies or individuals who have helped the working 
people by meeting their wants on a remunerative basis. It will be 
impossible for those who cannot risk the possibility of their capital 
being wholly lost to embark any more of it in undertakings which , 
may be suddenly rendered unremunerative by being imdersold by rate- 
or State-supported buildings. And if any one should answer that 
these societies have hitherto done little for the very poor, it may be 
answered that it is not many years ago since the idea that building 
for artisans could be remunerative was scouted as chimerical. It 
was long treated as hopeless ; then a few persons found aut how such 
buildings could be made to pay ; then many recognised it ; now the 
ordinary builder knows it well. The same process has to be gone 
through before it is realised that houses for poorer tenants also will 
pay. A little patience, a littfe energy, conscientious economy as to 
detail, will prove it possible to provide for this class also on a renitt- 
nerative footing. Only do not let those unaccustomed to the habits . 
of the people sit at home and imagine what a poor man’s family 
requires, but let experienced people supply the real needs first. The 
suite of rooms, the complication of drains, the expensive plan of carry- 
ing the water everywhere, the coal-cellar to hold a ton of cods, 
are some of them very nice: they are admirable for the meohanie 
who knows how to use them ; th^ may be added in time, biit they 
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< is iateFestjog to bear.of .the sehetnte fbir; Saxatary AM -Cooumt- 
^’^joes* ■■ Their action might be hdpM in, getting veetries to jint the 
iSanit^^ in force with regard to l^ge and small mattemi bu^ 
those gentlemen who can join the vestries themselves will be in a far 
more powerful and more recognised position. In order to overlook 
the smaller matters I hope the Regular district-visiibrs may be en- 
eouraged to become the visitors for the Sanitary Aid Committees. It 
would seem unadvisable to create a new staff of visitors for a special 
object, seeing how many organisations are already working in the 
homei^ of the people, and how much better it is to have the inspection 
that of a friend naturally going in and out of the house. It is most 
important to give the existing visitors definite work, and to make 
use of their frequent visits. The poor are very naturally getting 
impatient of the numerous unattached visitors who go among them, 
unless, indeed, they are reconciled by the gift of shillings, a practice 
•of all others the most demoralising. The sanitary ^visitor who only 
goes occasionally will, moreover, have no chance of keeping the 
•tenants up to their *owu duties, which is certainly at least half the 
battle. It is important for visitors to remember, too, that whatever 
4a said to tenants as to requirements from their landlords should be 
well within the law ; tenants Lave a right to give up their rooms, or 
*to stay there and to require that tilings which the law orders should 
be done, but they have no right to follow advice such as one visitor 
gave them, I see — that they shoidd remain and not pay rent ! 

Sanitary Aid visitors, if they have tact and judgment, will be very 
useful, but they will find themselves in a much weaker position 
than those working in houses where they represent the landlord, who, 
therefore, can not only remonstrate with the tenant, or incite the 
vestry to action so far as the law allows it, but can in the last resort 
dismiss the tenant if his habits are persistently dirty or destructive 
— a power which rarely need be exercised, but is silently felt, whose 
duty takes r them naturally into every room weekly, and who can 
^rder repairs or improvements when they deem fit. For the large 
number of courts not so cared for, the visits of sanitary aid visitors 
would be very valuable. But visitors would be incomparably more 
useful if they would train themselves to undertake the management of 
bouses, and collect rent in them for a landlord — be he rich or poor, so 
. that he be good — thus obtaining a regular position and getting to know 
their tenants well. It may be more diflScult work: it will be much 
more thorough. * 

For in the long run it will be found, when this burst of excite- 
ment is over, that, without training these poorest people, no improve- 
ment in their houses will be of much avail. Bead the most harrow- 
ing description of the worst courts, and notice how many of the 
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pecqplef ead would make of those good houses if they 

had them to-xnonow { and then reaUse that the pxoUam before you is 
far more difficult than the financial pne ; that it is more oomplicq^ed 
than that of building ; that you will have, befhre you can raise these 
very i)oorest, to help them to become better in themselves. Neither 
despair, nor hurry, but set to wq/rk with the Steady purpose of one 
who knows tdat G^od'is on his side, and that though He bids us work 
while it is called to-day, yet the gibat Husbandman is patient. 


OcTAviA Hill. 
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THE MISCHIEF QF STATE AID, 

c 

The Bud^en manifestation of public feeling in regard to the domi- 
ciliary condition of large portions of the working classes in our cities 
and great towns, an(^ specially in London, is one of the healthiest 
signs of modem times. It is strange that this feeling has lain so 
long dormant, for the disclosure of the evil was made more than 
forty years ago, and ever since that date, the eiforts»of individuals, 
companies and associations have been unremitting to proclaim 
tl^e mischief, to devise remedies, and, in some instances, to apply 
them. 

The first effort on record was, perhaps, that of the Metropolitan 
Association, better known, from, the services of its secretary, as Mr. 
Gatcliffe’s Society. Had this society been supported as it deserved 
to be, it would have removed much evil, and prevented a great deal 
more. The ‘ Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes ’ followed very closely ; its object was not to accommodate the 
people on a lai*ge scale — such an undertaking would have been far 
beyond the power of a simple committee. It had in view the erec- 
tion of model dwellingeh for all the varieties and grades of industrial 
life ; it desired to show, in the buildings that it raised, what was 
necessary for the comfort, health, and decency of the inmates, and 
also the lowest figure at which] the structures could be provided, and 
the rents imposed, consistently with a moderate, though fair, return of 
interest on the capital expended. 

And it had another view : it wished to prove that, in such 
amelioration, the moral were almost equal to the physical benefits ; 
and that, while numbers would decline or abusf^ the boon extended 
to them, many would accept it joyfully, and turn it to good ac- 
count. 

The issue has been as was expected — ^and doubtless all the several 
associations, and all private individuals engaged in <a similar career, 
would now, if called upon, give this testimony to the same happy 
results in their own particulars. 

Why these most satisfactory and unquestionable experiments 
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nowy when attention ib Btirred, they are bo little considered, it is 
difficult to understand, except in the words of Tacitus: ‘Natiir& 
tamen infrautatis humaase, tardibra sunt remedia quam mala.’ Jit 
is certainly not from wan\ of advice or inventive power. New pro- 
jects are given to the world every day; and while we admire the 
aeal of so many, and rejoice in it, there is a danger that all may 
be lost in sdbh a rapid and almost angry succession of conflicting 
opinions. * , 

Hitherto we have done too little; there is now a fear that in some 
respects we may do too much. • 

There is a loud cry, from many quarters, for the Government of 
the country to undertake this mighty question ; and any one who 
sets himself against such an opinion is likely to indur much rebuke 
and condemnation. Be it so. But if the St^te is to be summoned 
not only to provide houses for the labouring classes, but also to supply 
such dwellings at nominal rents, it will, Vhile doing something on 
behalf of their physical condition, utterly destroy their moral ener- 
gies. It will, in fact, be an official proclamation that, without any 
efforts of their own, certain portions of the people shall enter ipto 
the enjoyment of many good things, altogether at the expense of 
others. The State is bound, in a case such as this, to give 'every 
facility by law and enabling statutes ; but the work itself should 
be founded, and proceed, on vdluntary effort, for which there is in the 
country an adequate amount of wealth, zeal, and intelligence. 

As an instance of enabling statutes on this subject there may be 
quoted the provisions of 14 & 15 Viet. chap. 34, passed in the year 
1851. Here it will be observed that no more power is given than 
a permission to raise money on the security of the rates. The renfs 
would be fixed at an amount sufficient to m^et the interest on the 
loan, and a payment also for the gradual reduction of the debt. The 
working classes would be greatly aided thereby, inasmuch as the Act 
would do for them what they could not possibly do for themselves. 
It has never been brought into general operation ; and probably by 
reason of the well-known and prevalent dislike to incur an immediate 
outlay with a view to a future economy. But Parliament has herein 
affirmed the principle of such action. 

The statistics .of one df the. societies already mentioned, ‘ The 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes/ will 
prove that these efforts may be made on true commercial principles, 
with a moderate rent from the inmates of the dwellings, and a fair 
return to the proprietors. 

Ist. Dyott Street House, for 104 single men. The rents are paid 
weekly, not nightly : 28. 9d. and 3a. Sd. for the week. 

2nd. This payment gives to each a separate sleeping apartment. 
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Street^ for families (houses wil^ VgaUerieB).;;^^^^^ 
highest rent 7s. 6d» per w^k-^three n)oin8 and all domestic ^ 
veaieDoes of eveiy kitid. Lowe^ 4s. 6d. ^r wecdc, with like oflceSy 
and also use of wash-house, coppers, dc. 

Basement, highest rent 4s. per week — two rooms; lowest, 2s« 9d. 
per week, one room. / 

The gas is on ,each gallery, ba^ment, &c., from which no doubt 
many of the tenants enjoy an advantage, the lamps in many cases 
being opposite their windows. Water included. 

Dyett BtreeU The percentage on the outlay from profits received 
returns 3- per cent. The land on which the house stands was bought. 

Streatham Street Houses. The percentage on the outlay aver- 
ages 4f per cent. Tlje land on a lease at 50L a year. 

Hull Model BvAldvagSy (Kingston-upon-Hull). Families, 32 ; 
rents from 2s. lOd., 3s., *3s. 3c£., 3s. 6(Z. to 4s. 4d ; 104 individuals. 
The first amount is for two rooms, the last four for three rooms, with 
sculleiy, larder, and every domestic convenience in each. The percent- 
age about the same. « 

The reader will observe that the many conveniences, included here 
under the rent, reduce it, in fact, below the sum indicated by the 
figures. <. 

It is not necessary to encumber this paper with many su^h details. 
The instances given are representative instances, and the conductors 
of similar institutions would report, no doubt, that they had arrived 
at similar successes. 

The ients of most of those horrible tenements which are now 
*the subject of public consideration, are enormously high, and, though 
it is true that they are paid, it must not be assumed that they are 
^ paid with ease. The excess of rent is met by a proportionate abate- 
ment in the purchase of food, fuel, and clothing; were the rents, 
owing to a removal of a number of the inmates, brought down to one- 
half, the proprietors would still enjoy an unholy profit, and the people 
themselves so removed might obtain for 2s. Qd. a week, or a little 
more, that real comfort and accommodation which they now obtain 
only in name, for four or five shillings. 

It has been asserted that improvcfd houses, with all necessary 
arrangements for health and decency, improve the moral and physical 
energies of the inmates. This is true ; they are more lively, more 
vigorous, more hcrppy. They do more work, and they do it better 
and cheerfully ; their industry is not crushed by a pestilential atmo- 
sphere ; they have, it may be stated on the authority of the old Board 
of Health, fewer doctors’ bills to pay ; they save full twenty days of 
forced idleness every year, the necessary result of sheer exhaustion, 
which saving, at 2s. a day, of wages, (it should stand at that figure, 
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The writer t>f this article, speakinj^ to a womm who had been 
tinnaferred from filth and misery to cleanliness and comfort, received 
for answer to a question how she liked her new Ifouse, * IMiy, you see,* 
said she, < I likes it much, for, somehow or other, I nbw seem to keep 
what I earns/ It is a picturesque^ remark, and contains much more 
than is convej^d by the words alone. Thousands, nO doubt, similarly 
relieved, would give a similar reply.* ^ 

The whole afftflr is a question of money and, though it may be 
called Utopian to entertain thefiope of raising an adequate amount, 
it is nevertheless permissible to consiiler the form in whicli it might 
be asked for, and, if obtained, the mode of distribution. . 

Were a central committee formed in the city *of London, con- 
sisting of gentlemen of power, wealth, and Jinfiuence, who would 
undertake te organise such a movement, form local committees (for 
local committees there must be in the several districts), and issue 
an appeal, theK would be in the present day — few can doubt it — a 
ready and ample response, lliese gentlemen would determine how 
far they could proceed without new legislation ; though additional 
laws, if required at all, would be required rather for the completion, 
than for the commencement, of the work. 

Meanwhile the powers already insexistence should be called into- 
operation* They are far greAer than most people are aware of.. 

‘ It would be a good thing’ — the quotation is from a letter written by 
a most learned and able lawyer — ^^if the Local Government Board 
would issue a summary or handy-book, expressed in simple language 
of the laws relating to the building of houses, to nuisances in relation 
to health, and to the powers of local authorities. I am sure such a 
book would be more useful than much legislaMon.’ It would, indeed, 
be a very good thing if the Board would so do, and add moreover its^ 
injunctions for immediate attention to such counsel. 

Vestries have enormous authority. All vestries are not alike. 
Though some, Ixom a variety of reasons, are utterly mo^onless,othera 
are better, and require only some external pressure to rouse them to 
action. • 

The medical officers of health, by whomsoever appointed, should 
be removable only with the Consent of the Secretary of State. This » 
point may, perhaps, require the intervention of Parliament, but it is 
an indispensable provision. 

These tenements should be subjected, in maby respects, to the 
inspection of the police, in the same way as the common lodging- 
houses. Against this arrangement it has been urged that < every 
man’s house is his castle,’ and that the privacy of the dwellings of 
the very poorest is as dear to them as to the rich. If this aigument 
be admitted in the case of one dr more rooms occupied by a ^ngle 
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than one family. Such a room has acquired the charaeter of a 
common lodging-house, and is affected by all tto moral and physical 
evils that ravaged those miserable abodes before they were brought 
under police regulations. 

The effects of such activity alone would speedily be visible ; and 
though very far short of what is to be accomplished, would give much 
alleviation to many of the people. ^ 

Should private bounty and private zeal be insufficient for the 
great issue now sought, it might then be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to interpose, and use the money of the State for the improve- 
ment of the domiciliary condition of some portions of the labouring 
classes by placing them in new homes at eleemosynary rents ; but 
such interpositioh must not take place until every effort has been 
made, every excedient. exhausted, and indisputable proof given that, 
if the State does not<>do the work, it will never be done su6 all. 

The mischief of it would be very serious, it would assume many 
menacing forms, and be of wide extent. It would, besides being a 
kind of legal pauperization, give a < heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment’ to the spirit of healthy thrift now rising among the people. 
The statements of the last few years, compared with those that pre- 
ceded them, show an improvement that is almost marvellous in the 
habits of the population. The vise and considerate measures to give 
facilities for the investment of savings, specially those introduced at 
the Post Office by Mr. Fawcett and his predecessors, are greatly 
changing the character of the English nation, generally regarded, 
hitherto, as that of the most wasteful in Europe. 

But much of the old spirit remains, and, under the influence of bad 
example, it would regain its ascendency. A dialogue between the 
writer and a peasant l£id, in receipt of good wages, will illustrate 
.this assertion : 

‘ You are young, strong, getting a round sum every week for your 
labour ; you have no one to provide for but yourself. Why not lay by 
a little ? It T^ill enable you to marry, get on in the world, and per- 
haps be quite independent ; but if you do otherwise, you may fall into 
pove^fty.’ 

' My money is mine, and I’ve a right to spend it as I like, and if 
the worst come to the worst, there’s the iJ^ork’us.’ . 

‘ Exactly so : no one denies your right to do as you like ; but you 
have no right to spend other people’s money, which you do by going 
into the workhouse'after having so sadly squandered your own.’ 

This sentiment, it is to be feared, is still the sentiment of 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands, in this country ; nor will it be ex- 
pelled, or modified, by the gigantic hints, given in speeches and 
pamphlets, of the depth and extent of State-benevolence. 

It is a melancholy sy stem that tends to debase a large mass of the 
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people te the ccmditioii of a nurfiery, where the, children look to 
and mother, and4o nothing for themselves, 
i^ese are simply the speculations of a single individual ; and many 
will, of course, reject his conclusions ; nor Would he have obtruded them 
oh general notice, had he not thought that be also might, among the 
multitude of contributors to the public knowledge, give here, as else- 
where, the result of many years of labour and imrestigation. 

Shaftesbubt. 


JPoSTSCBITJSr. 

• 

The writer has just read the Inaugural Address by IVIr. Grififen, on 
the progress of the working classes, given in the Times of November 21. 
He ventures to express a hearty concurrence w^th the ^statements in 
that admirable paper. The enormous capital now held by the Co- 
operative Associations (a fact which Mr.* Griffen appears to have 
omitted) is a most striking and satisfactory proof of what can be 
achieved by the energies of active, intelligent, self-relyingj and 
thrifty men. 
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III. 

THE EXISTING LAW. 

It is admitted on all hands that there is a considerable population 
in London the conditions of whose life, both moral and physical, are 
deplorably bad— so l^^d as to constitute an offence against the laws of 
humanity, and a danger to the welfare of the State. It is likewise 
universally assumed that it is both the interest and the duty of the 
community to do something to alleviate the sufferings and better the 
ci|[cums^nces of the population to which we have referred. So far 
all are agreed. Things are very had^ and something must he done. 
The bnly important points upon which there seems any doubt are in 
the first place as to bow bad tilings actually are, and in the second 
place, granted that something must-be done, what that something 
ought to be. 

With regard to the first of these questions this is not the place 
to speak. 

The actual extent of acute misery and want in the metropolis can 
only be accurately ascertained by careful official inquiry, though 
it may probably be fairly estimated from the reports of those well- 
informed and devoted investigators who have given up their lives to 
acquiring information upon this head. As to the latter question^ 
however, there really seems room for a profitable addition to the 
sources of information already available to the general public. 

Those who have studied the long and varied correspondence which 
has followed the publication of Lord Salisbury’s article, and which has 
had for its object the suggestion of remedies for the existing condition 
of things, cannot fail to have been struok by the apparently general 
conviction that the evils which were to be dealt with were incapable 
of adequate treatment by any existing laws, and must be dealt with, 
if at all, by new methods constructed ad hoc. 

It may be that the ever-increasing complications of our society 
will eventually render necessary the introduction of new methods and 
new principles in order to cope with new and special difficulties ; but 
meanwhile it will not be amiss to take stock of the means which are 
already at our disposal for meeting the evils with which we have ^to 
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contend. The result of such au investigation will probably be a 
surprise to seine, for it Is no exaggeration to say that there is scarcely 
a single item in the long catalogue of vices to be eradicated, and 
material obstacles to be removed, that has not already been recognised 
and taken into account id the passing of legislative enactments by 
Parliament. It is abundantly worth while to try and" make this clear, 
and to show to every one who desires to take* part in the work of 
reform what age the ^act facilities which are at this moment at his 
cr her disposal, either as an individual, or as a member of society 
acting through recognised corporate bodies. 

Let us consider briefly whatf by universal admission, is the nature 
of the evil to be contended Vith. It*is this, that ther§ exists at the 
present moment, in the heart of the wealthiest city in the world, a 
large number of human beings whose lives from birth to death are, 
and must be, a long series of misery, hopelessness, and^ immorality ; a 
mass of men^and women, who from the nature of their surroundings, 
both physical and moral, are inevitably dbmmitted to an existence 
of crime and disorder from which, under our present arrangements, 
there is no possibility of their ever emerging, and which, terAble in 
itself, constitutes a grave danger to the community. • 

No oue fortunately is unwise enough to suggest that misery, 
crime, or suffering, can be permanently eliminated from the lot of 
our country ; but, on the other hand, tall are ready to admit that it is 
within the duty and within thfe power of society to give to all its 
members alike the chance of escaping from a condition in which all 
hope of amelioration is practically excluded. 

So far there is practical agreement. It is cofl|peded also that the 
ways in which the misery of which we have spoken can hi reached 
are twofold, the one material, the other moral. It is not too much to* 
add that a tolerably universal conviction hall been reached, to the 
effect that where matters have reached the pitch which has recently • 
been described by those who have studied the phenomena of outcast 
London, it is essential that material relief should be made a condition 
precedent of effective moral improvement. ^ 

This being so, it will be advisable to consider first what are the 
forms in which material relief can be most advantageously admibis* 
tered, and how far we require additional machinery for the purpose. 

The principal and obvious necessity that at once suggests itself 
is that of providing proper dwellings for the very poor, in lieu of 
their present habitations, and to that siibject the present article will 
be confined. To do this adequately, three processes are essential. 
There must be power to compel those who are the owners of such 
dwellings to put them into such a condition as to be fit for habi- 
tation, and to maintain them in that state. Secondly, there must 
be power to destroy those buildings which, either through the 
default of their owners, or through inherent defects, are incapable of 
VoL. XIV— No. 82. 3 Q 
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tib&l^ tilade^ to proper ao(»xllitxod&tMi‘, a^'4A8lly^ thcM^ 

W power to ro^ dwellings tlius destroy!# by others properly 

Do these pow^ exist at the pteseht day ? they 
he put in force by any reasonabjiy dimple process ? and can those most 
interested in their enforcement insist upon their being made Use of ? 

The answer to all these queries must undoubtedly be in the affirm- 
ative. It will be useless to attempt an historical survey of the 
steps by which 'the powers at present existing have: been obtained 
and perfected ; the study is not without its value, as it throws great 
light upon the causes of failure in the past, and partly accounts 
for the smallness of results up to the present time. But all that is 
really'esseutial for our present purpose is a categorical statement of 
the law as it now stands. 

For the three purposes of regulation, demolition, and reconstruc- 
tion there are, in existence four Apts,' or groups of Acts, all applicable 
under somewhat different conditions to areas in the Metropolis. Most 
of these Acts have been amended and re-amended, in every case with 
the object of securing greater efficiency and less expenditure and a 
simpler method of procedure. The most recent amendments are as 
late as the year 1882. At the present moment these Acts confer 
powers for effecting each of the requisite purposes. Let us first con- 
sider the methods they provide for 'putting in repair ^ maintaining 
and regulating existing dioeUings. 

Supposing that in any locality there are a number of dwellings 
in an unsanitary condition, barely fit for habitation, and crowded 
to excess, there can be no doubt that all these conditions would 
exist in deBance^^of and in spite of definite legislative provisions 
easily put in force. Let us see what the remedies are. A nui- 
sance is proved to exist: it not only may but must be removed. 
‘Jf the Local Authdrities (i.e. the Vestry) find a nuisance to exist 
or to have existed when notice given, and although since removed 
is likely to recur, they shall cause complaint to be made to a justice, 
and he shall issue summonses, and, if proved, make order for abate- 
ment or discontinuance and prohibition and for costs.’ ^ Moreover, 
the justices are to order sufficient privy accommodation, to make the 
premises safe and habitable, to cleanse, to whitewash, or to do such 
other works as are necessary, or, if they tliink the nuisance likely to 
recur, may order steps to be taken \o prevent its recurrence ; and 
finally if the nuisance is such as to render the house unfit for human 
habitation, may prohibit its being used at all until it is rendered fit, 
and declared to be so.® This is in itself a valuable provision, but the 
questioi) at once arises, how and by whom can it be put in force? 

* TIm- fSatjiiary Acts, including the Public Health Act 1S6C, Torrens's Acte, the 
Dwellings Acts, and the Street Improvements Acts, 

*- N\ii«!iiiccs Bemoval Act 1855, 18 and 19 Viet. c. 121, s. 12. 

» Sect . 13. 
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33ie |ui 9 ^ ' In the fii»t place, thei» alreadj exists in every 

part of the J^tropolig a body charged by statute with the duty of 
^tting this^ very law in operation in respect of the niatters mentioned, 
i lt shall be the daty of the authority,’ says the statute, / either by 
itself or its officers, to make inspection of the district to ascertain 
wl&t nuisances exist, and to enforce the provisions to abate*’ ^ Plainly, 
if the nuisances exist unabated, the local authority has failed in 
its duty* Bi:it this i4 not all, and here arises the Opportunity of the 
^ man in the street,’ who stands inactive ready to give a helping hand, 
but wholly unaware of any method by which he can usefully apply 
his energies. ^ On complaint te a justice by any inhabitant of the 
parish or place in the district of the Existence of any nuisanoe on any 
private or public premises the person by whose act, default, permis- 
sion, or siifFerance the nuisance arises, or if such person cannot be 
found, the owner or occupier, may be summoned,’ ® and the inquiry 
will then proceed. . 

Again, if the proper authority negldcts its duty, there is yet 
another way of providing for its enforcement other than that of 
individual pressure. The chief officer of police within a 'district 
may, under the direction of the Local Government Board, remove a 
nuisance where there has been a failure of the local authority,® and 
in this case the expenses may be recovered from the defaulting 
authorities*’ • 

Nor ip the power of the locfil authorities limited to cases where 
the nuisance has arisen through the act or default of the owner or 
occupier of the premises. Where it is plainly shown that he is 
Upt responsible, they may abate the nuisance themselves at the cost 
of the rates.® • 

So far we have dealt witli the removal of nuisances in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But the word nuisance, in its legal acceptation,, 
has a wider and more useful meaning. ‘ Overcrowding,’ the evil, 
against which nine-tenths of the recent outcry has been directed, is 
distinctly and emphatically declared to be a nuisance within the 
meaning of the Sanitary Acts, and removable as sqch; and the 
power to deal with overcrowding is given, it must be observed, with 
regard to all buildings, and is not confined to those special ^reas 
to which we shall shortly refer. Disease, the terrible accompaniment 
of overcrowding, is ^kewise ihade the object of a special provision as 
follows ‘ If the local authority think, on the certificate of any 
medical practitioner, that the cleansing and disinfecting of any house 
or part of a house would tend to prevent infectious disease, they 
shall require the* owner to do the work under a penalty of ten shil- 

* Public Health Act 1866, 29 and 30 Viet. c. 90, 20. - , 

* Act of 1860, 23 and 24 Viet, c, 77, s. 13. 

« 23 and 24 Vict.,c. 77, s. 16. ’ 37 and 88 Viet, c, 89, ^ 19, 

* 29 and 30 Viet. c. 90, s. 21 . . 

3 q 2 
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lings a day,' or may themselvea do it and charge the etpense on the 

';Oinier;^ ■ ' 

In addition to these extensive powers, which, liberally int^preted, 
provide most ample means for dealing with the unsanitary condition 
of many parts of London, the'i*e are alsO special provisions still 
more effective, which come into operation in areas specially pre- 
scribed by the I^ocal Government Board. This Department may, at 
its discretion, declare any part of the Metropolis to^ be under the 
operation of Section 35 «pf the .Public Health Act of 1866.® The 
result of which is that the local authority in thQ district named is 
at once empowered to make regulatiqps for the following purposes 

1. ^or 'fixing the number cf lodgers in tenement bouses.*® 

2. For the registration of such houses. 

3. For their inspection and cleanliness. 

4. Enforcing the maintenance of proper and sufficient sanitary 
appliances. 

5. For ventilation and drainage. 

6. For the separation of the sexes. 

, Such is a brief summary of the actual machinery at present exist- 

for securing decency and proper sanitary precautions in dwellings 
in London. In most cases the law can be put in motion by any 
private individual residing in the district. In all cases it is the 
duty of a recognised authority to enforce it, and behind that 
authority there is, in the event of any default, a permanent Depart- 
.ment. The remedy in every case is a summary one, and the cost is 
made to fisill where it ought to fall — namely, upon the owner or occupier 
.of the premises dealt with. 

Everybody, however, who is acquainted with the poorest parts &f 
London is aware that there are streets, in many cases whole quarters, 
where no remedial measures are of the slightest avail, and where 
demolition and reconstruction are the only real means of introducing 
* a satisfactory state of things. This fact has long ago been recognised 
by the Legislature, and ample provision has been made for pursuing 
the course indicated. To a certain extent demolition and reconstruc- 
tion must go hand in hand. In the earlier legislation this truth was 
alternately ignored altogether or too strictly insisted upon, and in 
consequence Acts otherwise most admirable* failed of their fhll effect. 
These shortcomings, however, have been remedied by recent amend- 
ments,** and it is with the Acts as amended that we are now con- 
cerned. 

The Acts which regulate the demolition and reconstruction of 
condemned houses may be divided into two portions, those which 

• 37 and 38 Viet. c. 84, 8. 47. 

'® * Tenement houses ’ arc* houses the whole or part of which is let in lodging^*, or 
occupiwFny members of more than one family. 

Amendment of Torrens's Act 1879 ; Amendment of Artisans' Pwellings Act 1882. 
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deal with single houses »or small districts, and those which deal with 
large areas. Tha former are known as Torrens’s Acts, the latter as 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. There are also various other means, 
such as those furnished hf the Street Improvement Acts, and some 
of the Bailway Acts, which, in consideration of thek involving con* 
siderable clearances, have been made to embrace some of the precau- 
tionary provisions included in tlie measures above mentioned. 

Before, however, summarising* t^e powers given under later and 
better-known legislation, reference must be made to a much earlier at* 
tempt to solve some of the difficulties which are at present so presring. 
As early as 1851, an Act was passed, ito which Lord Shaftesbury has 
recently referred.*^ Its object is Ho encourage the Establishment 
of lodging-houses for the labouring classes,’ and it. gives powers to 
the vestries to adopt the Act at the cost of the rates, and with power 
to borrow. Vestries of two or more parishes tnay cotnbine. Lands 
may be appropriated, purchased, or rented ; and buildings suitable 
for lodging-houses erected, fitted up, and furnished. After seven 
years’ trial, if found too expensive, they may be sold. Here,,again, 
there is an opportunity for individual enterprise, for under the Act, 
the initiative is to be taken by ten or more ratepayers, who may 
require a meeting to be summoned to decide as to the adoption of 
the Act. According to Lord Shaftqpbury, this useful measure has 
only been put in force in one Jinstance. It is hard to say why so 
little adv&ntage has been taken of it, but it is probable that the pro- 
cess of summoning a special meeting for the purpose of sanctioning 
an addition to the rates is not a satisfactory one. 

But to return to the recent Acts already referred to. The object 
of Torrens’s Act is clearly stated in section 14 of the amending statute* 
of 1879,*® which declares the objects of the Ac^ to be : — 1. ‘ The pro- 
viding, by the construction of new buildings, or the repairing of existing 
buildings, the labouring classes with suitable dwellings situate within * 
the jurisdiction of the local authority.’ 2. ^ The opening out of closed 
or partially closed alleys or courts, inhabited by the labouring classes, 
and the widening of the same, by pulling down any* building, or 
otherwise leaving such open spaces as may be necessary to make ^ch 
alleys or courts healthful.’ 

The Act gives power to tbp local authorities to give notice to the 
owner of any property specified in an order, to repair or demolish, 
and the owner may within three months require the local authority 
to purchase such property. Compensation fixed ly arbitration is to 
be given to the owners. Originally the powers of taking property 
were confined to ‘ premises in a condition or state dangerous to health 
so as to be unfit for habitation,’ but now, by the amending Act of 

Pall Mall azote, November 30, ISSiL • ' 

»» 42 and 43 Viet. c. 64. : ; 

31 and 32 Viet. c. 1 30, a. 5. *•' 45 and 46 Viet. c. 64„8. 8. 
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power to remove al^ what 43? oi^ed ol^truetive ^ 

buildixigs which, though not in jthemsi^es unfit for : 
huipan habitation are so situated that by reason .of their proximity to 
or contact with any other buildings, they cause one of the foUowin||^ 
effects: — 

1. They stop ventilation, or otherwise make, or ponduoe to make 
such other buildings to be in a condition unfit for human habitation ; or 
i 5. They prevent proper measures, from being caxried4nto effect for 
remedying the evilb complained of* in respect of such other building. 

A very valuable provision is contained in these Acts whereby 
local authorities are empowered to lay dqwn by-laws for the regular 
tion of the houses which they may construct on the land required. 

In the case of Torrens’s Acts the initiative lies with the local 
authority, i.e. the vestry, and in this fact lies one of their main 
defects, for not only an; the vestries from their very nature ill-adapted 
to the proper execution of the work demanded, but th6re is also a 
natural reluctance on the part of those representing the interests of 
small and usually, from the nature of the case, poor areas, to 
burden the ratepayers with the cost of carrying out the Act, which, as 
hai been said, falls oh the locality, and not on the whole metropolis. 
It is .true that, by the amending Act of 1882, power is given to the 
guardians, in default of proper action on the part of the local authority, 
to complain to the Metropolitan ‘Board of Works, whose duty it is in 
all cases to do the work where the vestries have failed,*^ and to 
charge the cost upon the latter. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
principle of double responsibility is a wise one. 

As has been said, Torrens’s Act applies to isolated cases and small 
areas. We now come to the consideration of the still more impor- 
tant measures which have been passed, with the view of dealing with 
the evils of overcrowding on a large scale. These are the well known 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1875 and the amending 
Acts of 1879 and 1882.^7 

In this case the initiative also lies with the local authority, whose 
duty it is, oir the representation of their medical officer to the effect 
that a certain area within their jurisdiction is in an unhealthy and 
dangerous condition, to submit a scheme to the Secretary of State 
providing for the clearance, alteration, and reconstruction, of the 
offending dwellings. On the confirmation of the scheme, power is 
given to demolish, to build, or cause to be built on the sites cleared, 
artisans’ dwellings as laid down by the Act. Up to the present time 
areas amounting in all to forty-three cases have been dealt with 
under the Act.*® The chief difficulties which have hitherto hindered 
42 and 43 Vict. c. G4. s. 12. 

38 and 89 Viet. c. 36 ; 42 and 43 Vict. c. 63 ; 45 and 46 Vict. c. 64. 

** PaHiamentaiy return dated August 10, 1883. Out of 33 schemes submitted 15 
have been approved, 14 rejected, 1 partially accepted, and 3 are still under con- 
sideration. 
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thie o£ tbe Acts are known to the public. They 

are the ^fficulty of pibyiding for the inmates of the overcrowded 
dwellings who were d^placed, a duty which the law originally made 
a Mne of the carrying out'of *a scheme, and in the second 

place the enormous loss entailed upon the ratepayers by reason on the 
one hand of the excessive compensation paid for th4 old tenements, 
and on the other 'hand by reason of the small prices realised for the 
land, the natural result of the limitation of the market. 

These defects have long since been appreciated by Parliament and 
endeavours have been made to remedy them.* By the amending Act 
of 1882 much greater latitude is^ given in regard to the re-housing of 
the displaced occupants, an(f power is* given to the local *authorities 
to appropriate for the purpose any lands belonging to th^m which 
are suitable to the purpose, and also to purchase sUch lands if re- 
quired. ^ 

With regard to the second great diflBculty, th^^t of cost, an attempt 
has also been made to make the Act more ecfonomical and consequently 
more efficient. . And this brings us at once to the question of com- 
pensation which has furnished the ground for so many of the com- 
plaints and suggestions which have recently appeared in the pr^s. 
It is declared on all hands that no compensation is justly due to 
owners who have allowed their premises to fall into a condition 
which the proper authority has declared to be unfit for human habi- 
tation. jrt is not too much to Say that at the present moment this is 
the view which the law takes. In the first place, the very existence 
of the premises in such a condition is, as we have seen, a nuisance 
which the owner may be forced to abate at his own cost. In the 
second place, the amended compensation clauses of the Acts now in 
force are to all appearances most carefully worded to enable, and 
indeed to compel, the arbitrator to give the widest possible extension 
to the principle of non-compensation where there has been a derelic- 
tion in public duty. 

The following is the basis on which compensation under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act is now to be assessed : — 

Whenever the coinpensatiun payable in respect of any lands, or of any intei*est8 
in any lands, proposed to be taken compulsorily in pursuance of this Act, requires 
to be assessed, the estimate of the»value shall he based upon the fair market value 
as estimated at the tinSe of the valuation beinj^ made of such lands, and of the 
several interests in such lands, dvr ret/ard beimj had to the nature and then condi- 
tion of the property and tlie probable duration of the buildings in their existing 
state, and to the state of repair thereof without any additioftal allowance in respect 
of compulsory punchase of aii area, which, in the opinion of the arbitrator, 
is included in a scheme ns falling under the description of property named in 
the 3rd section of the Ach 


*• 38 and 3t) Viet. c. 30, s. 19, as amended by 45 and 40 Viet. c. 64, s. 4. 
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, tbiid Mdion thus defines property folr which ellowaaoB is 
to he made above its bare value, whe» it is dtown — 

That any houses, courts, or aMeysy are unfit for iiuman habitation ; that 
diseases indicating a gener^y low eoadition of health have been prevalent, and 
that such prevalence may reasonably be attributed to the closeness, narrowneas, 
and bad arrangement, or the bad condition of the streets ' and houses, or groups dT 
houses ; or to want of light or ventilation, or proper conveniences, or to any other 
sanitary defects, or to one or more of such causes . • . ^ and th^t such evils and 
sanitary defects cannot be rem^ied except* by an improvement scheme. 

It would be hard to conceive a more complete alithority for deal* 
ing with neglected and over-rented properties than is here set forth. 
Granted* that po allowance is m^e for compulsory purchase; that the 
cost of restoring the dwellings to a habitable condition is deducted, 
that the rent received from inmates who by their crowded condition 
constitute a statutory puisauce, is also left out of the account, and 
lastly that credit is given for the increased value of the premises 
owing to the improvements, and there appears very little reason 
why in a large number of cases the question of compensation might 
not be kltogetber got rid of. 

^But enough has been said to prove that, as far as the work can 
be done by law at all, there is ample law for the purpose. It will 
he insttuctive to give a typical case of what might be done if the 
provisions of our statutes were actually put in force. 

Let us take some of the definite statements which have -recently 
been made as to the actual condition of the very poor in the crowded 
portions of London, and, using them as examples, let us consider 
what are the remedies which the law, as it exists, can afford in each 
particular case. 

Much attention has been attracted by a striking pamphlet 
which, under the title V)f ‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ has 
given a graphic picture of some of the realities of life among the 
slums. The story which is there told is not in itself a new one, nor 
is it necessary in referring to it to endorse the exact conclusions 
at which the ,atlthor wishes us to arrive. Nevertheless, as it is 
perhaps the most recent and, at present, the most familiar recapitu- 
lation of the facts to which it relates, it furnishes a useful text on 
which to frame our investigations. 

Let us take, for instance, the description given by Mr. Sims of 
some of the tenements which be visited and the horrors of which he 
has described witk so much force, and let us proceed to inquire how 
far any of the particular evils to whicli he calls our attention are 
within the scope of express legislative provisions made for their 
removal, and how many of them would have been impossible had 
there been any proper activity in enforcing those provisions. This 
is the account which Mr. Sims gives of the condition in which be finds 
some of the houses and courts which he visited ; — . 
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You kave to |8coiid rotten stalrcMes wliic^ th^ten to give way beneath every 
step; and which in some' jdacea have already luoken down. You have to grope 
your way along dark and filthy passages swarming with vermin .... eight feet 
square; that is about the average size of 'ver/ many of these rooms: walls and 
emlings are black with the atcretions of Ulth which Jjave gathered upon them 
through long years of neglect. 

And this, be it remembered, in face of Section 20 .of tbe Act of 
1866, under which it is the duty of the local authority, either by 
itself or its ofificers, to make inspection of* the di^rict, to ascertain 
what nuisances exist, and to enforce the provisions to abate. 

Mr. Sims continues : * In every ropm in these rotten and reeking 
tenement houses is a family — often two. In one cellar a Unitary 
inspector reports finding a father, mother, three chtidren^ and four 

pigs-’ 

Again, we find, in the Act previously referred to, the duty imposed 
upon the loctil authority to make regulations, Inter alia, for fixing 
the number of persons who may occupy a house, or part of a house, 
which is let in •lodgings or occupied by members of more than one 
family, for the inspection and keeping the same in a cleanly and 
wholesome state ; and these powers may be enforced by summaty 
process. 

In another room visited by an informant of Mr. »Sims was a man 
ill with small-pox — ^his wife just recovering from her eighth confine- 
ment — and this in the face of the power given to the local 
authority, on certificate of any medical practitioner, to cleanse and 
disinfect any house, or part of a house, if, in his opinion, such an 
operation would tend to prevent infectious disease. 

A little further on, we read of a mother who turns her children, 
into the street in the early evening because she lets her room for 
immoral purposes until long after midnight. But such a case as 
this, horrible enough it may be admitted, has already been antici- • 
pated and provided for by the provision of the Industrial Schools 
Act, by which children lodging with prostitutes or frequenting their 
company not only may be, but must be, sent to an industrial 
school ; and the same may be said of those children who are referred 
to as growing up in a life of dishonesty and crime, the outcome of 
their constant association with the criminal classes. They, too, 
imder the provisions^of the Act referred to, ought, if the law were 
properly put into force, to be removed from such associations under 
the powers given for dealing with children frequenting the company 
of reputed* thieves. 

And so, the filrther we continue, the plainer it becomes that we 
are face to face with an accumulation of horrors which the law re- 
gards, and has long regarded, as preventible evils, and to remove 
which it has made extensive provision. 

One other conclusion is also inevitable, that the law as it exists is 
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xu)^ fpd never in force. This is not the place to dis-^ 

caaes the reason ; it is sufficient to note the fabt, and to suggest an . 
^ly change for the better. There is a cry for inore legislation. It 
is not wanted. If legislation caij dfo anything, there is already suf- 
ficient law. Very powerful machinery is in existence; what is re- 
quired is the steam to set it in motion. Indeed^ we may go further, 
and say that there is no lack of steam, but that what is wanted is 
proper compressioil. It is to be hoped that the ‘energy, and goodwill 
of which there has been so much \^vidence lately may not be allowed, 
to evaporate. If strong voluntary committees were formed with the 
express object of putting the existing- law into operation, a great deal 
of good might he effected. It has been already pointed out that the 
outlets for-private and individual effort are numerous, and the unity 
of action which would be one of the best results of the creation of a 
vigilance comn^ttee cQuld not fail to further indefinitely the earnest 
but isolated efforts of solitary workers. 

It would be idle to appear too sanguine about the power of legis- 
lation to do anything like all that is required. No measures, however 
comprehensive, can take the place of or do away with the need for 
personal intercourse betwe^en the well-to-do and educated members 
of the community and the very poor. 

Society scarcely knows how much it owes to tlie silent labours of 
the personal friends of the poort To keep an actual touch in some 
way, however slight, with the actual life of the poor, ought jio be the 
constant aim of any ptiblic man who attempts to legislate for their 
wants. 

Moreover, there is another direction in which we must expect and 
be prepared for disappointment. Build what houses we like, make 
what improvements we choose, we shall always have to deal with a 
class whose earnings arci the wages of sin, and who live and are known 
%to live for the profits of immorality and crime. These unhappy 
people must live, and no re-housing scheme can be carrieg out with- 
out raising the difficult question of how they are to bo p|bvided for, 
and how faiv the State or its representatives, whether public or 
private, ar^ justified in making provision for their accommoda- 
tion'. 

But while recognising and admitting the difficulties, there is still 
great reason to be sanguine of doing miichwitli IJie means we already 
have. Two errors must be avoided. In the first place, we must 
avoid the mistake of pretending 'that there is or can be any specific; 
no remedy is too large to be tried, none so small that it should be 
neglected. In the second place, we must strive to prevent the great 
problem of the distress of our countrymen being degraded to the level 
of a mere party question. Already, over-zealous friends have assumed 
that because two statesmen have at the same time turned their at- 
tention to the solution of the problem, that one must needs be imder- 



taking to aimxfpT the otter. The suggestion is as uncharitable as it 
is in all probability untrue. 

If the work 6f regeneration ha4 nothing else to recommend it, it 
would' deserve an approval for the simple reason that it affords a 
common ground on which men of all beliefs *and all parties may 
unite, and find sufBciefht occupation. These are the two dangers to 
be guarded against. It is to be hoped they may be seen beforehand 
and avoided. • ^ . 

It has long been known that there was finergy acnd goodwill ready 
and anxious to coine to the aid of ‘outcast London.’ If, as it appears, , 
there is also an efficient machinery rea^dy to be put in motion, there 
seems good reason to hope that before many years *re ifest the 
wealthiest, and probably the most philanthropic, city in 'the world 
may no longer contain within it the most startling instances of moral 
and physical degradation that history records. • • 

d. 0. ARNOLD-FonSTBK. 
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. A WORKMAN'S REFLECTIONS. 

A WELL-BEMEMBERED NOBLEMAN once Said ^ NoDo can tell 60 well what 
would suit, and serve, nnd please a class as men of that class them- 
selves.’ Whether this dictum is perfectly true as regaMs those in 
my walk of life, under all circumstances, I shall not venture to alBrm, 
but with respect to the great problem of housing the f)oor, especially 
in the Metropolis, which is now agitating the community, it is 
presumed that a personal experience of the miseries of overcrowding 
and an acquaintance with some at least of the residents in what is 
termed ^ Outcast London,’ will enable an individual to advance some- 
thing not altogether unworthy o^f consideration at the present time. 
Myself, wife, and family of four young children (one born there) were 
once ^ cribbed, cabined, and confined ’ in two wretched little rooms at 
no great distance from odoriferous Belleisle, redolent of the defunct 
remains of spavined and worn-out nags of all ages and sizes. More- 
over, we were once residents in Old Bethnal Green, having neigh- 
bours to the right and left of us, whose intimacy, without being 
extremely fastidious, we speedily found it not desirable to cultivate 
•too closely. Beyond this, long familiarity with the regions round 
about Club Row, Brick Lane, Minories, and other equally unsavoury 
localities, is further adduced as some title to a hearing on a question 
which so deeply concerns, not only us and our families, but the com- 
munity at large. "If I may venture to submit one other claim to be 
heard hereon, it is that twenty years ago I undertook to bring this 
very subject before a public meeting at the West End, under the 
presidency of a noble marquis. When the time came there was ^ 
neither chairman nor audience. The topic and the individual were 
alike at a discount. The breeze, so far as regards the topic, has now 
set in the other direction. 

It is very gratifying to observe the awakening of the public to a 
sense of their obligations towards the abject poor clustered in the 
purlieus of modem London and elsewhere. There is, however, too 
much reason to fear that in this newly-aroused zeal for the social 
welfare of the less cultivated and less prosperods members of the 



commumty, more harm than real positive good will result. In a 
letter written* by the -Eev. A. Mearns (who is credited with the 
parentage^ of Bitter Cry\ acknowledging a number of com- 
munications, he states that, ^ One* friend proposes to board a dozen, 
another a much larger duihber, of * children to be taken from the 
slums of London, and placed somewhere in the country; another 
offers to clothe thirty such children, and several promise to send 
warm winter ^armenti for distribution.’ Now, it ie with no desire to 
check the flow of benevolence, of quench .the activities of personal 
services, that attention is called to the risks of an excess of charity. 
To pity and sympathise with thn much-neglected and grossly-abused 
childhood of our cities and iarge towns is but natural, yet i^ in the 
exercise of that sympathy, idle, vicious parents are relieved of their 
obligations to their offspring, a double wrong is perpetrated, though 
doubtless done unwittingly. It is a wrong to the State, because it 
encourages brutal fathers and mothers in theyr recl^less animalism 
and thoughtlessness. What care they se long as their miserable 
progeny are shunted off their hands into some comfortable quarters ? 
It is a wrong to the decent, honest poor, whose childrei^ but too often 
lack, not alone the humblest comforts, but sonaetimes the necessar|es 
of life. Let parentless waifs be cared for, if you will, by philanthropy, 
but surely it is more within the province of the State to rescue the 
juvenile denizens of our slums and alleys, whose parents are within 
reach, and compel the latter toi contribute towards the maintenance 
of those *whom they have recklessly brought into existence. This 
part of the great problem is too wide for further consideration here, 
although it is by no means one of the least of the manifold per^ 
plexities connected with ‘ Outcast London.’ • 

Other effects of an excess of unwise charity will be to enfeeble* 
the self-helping capacities of the poor. These is no use in mincing 
the matter. The lot of the indigent poor is rendered a thousandfold 
more deep and intense by their own habits. They curse their poverty, 
and make it more remediless by intemperance. Even in the matter 
of homes, of which such sickening accounts have been published, a 
vast proportion are improvable. Temperance, thrih^ household 
virtues and economies, these are more potent instrumentalities for 
the uplifting of the indigent than the most prodigal liberalities of 
the affluent. The wisest philanthropy is that which studies arid 
works to stimulate, encourage, and call forth the self-helping power 
of the people themselves. 

In my reflections upon the intense overcrowding where the poor 
do congregate, I^m met with more than one extreme perplexity. 
This overcrowding, we are told, arises from low wages and high 
rents; the incomings of the poor not being commensurate with 
their requirements, if they are to observe the commonest decencies 
of life. It is very pertinent to our inquiry to consider this same 



Is not the low leauuie^^ oiiriif^id%pt 
pMt te indication of m eizeess^ o^ laboar ^?«9liero 
.Aoeonli&g to the canons of {Kilitical economy* the price of 
^legttlated by supply and deihand, low wages ihdicating a plet^cncE of 
labour, BXidvice versa. If this be so, then wouM it not be far ms^ 
and more judicious to encourage migration and emigration fkom 
districts where there is a congestion of labour, rather than attempt 
to improve the surroundings of the latter ?. No doubt there are 
foimidable difficulties in the rra!f of removing such a number of 
the labouring poor as would appreciably affect the current rate of 
wages. Multitudes are unfitted f^r such a removal. They have 
become so thoroughly acclimatised to their present mode of exist- 
ence, with its miserable, wretched surroundings, that severance there- 
from would be almost a punishment, and, if carried out, could hardly 
fail to end in failure. It is very humiliating to confess to a feeling 
of hopelessness with, regard to the moral and social uplifting of any 
portion of the community, but assuredly the most hopeful prospect 
for no small number of indigent poor of our crowded areas, especially 
the more mature, is that they will ere long die off out of the way. 
Cold-blooded this, but unhappily it is too true. 

There are, however, others who might, under other* skies and 
othei: conditions, exchange their misery and poverty here, for comfort 
and prosperity yonder, but whether it is the duty of the State to 
effect the change, remains an open question for the present^ for after 
all, it may be that that large body of underpaid labouring poor, in 
the Metropolis especially, is necessary to the commercial enterprise, 
manufacturing industry, trading interests, and the production of 
the thousand and one of those minor conveniences regarded as 
essential to the ease, comforts, enjoyments, luxury, refinements, 
and general well-being of the middle and upper classes. If, however, 
this be so, then there is the uncomfortable but inevitable reflection 
that all these have been in the past, and are now being in the present, 
obtained by so much of that vast ocean of sin, social misery, and 
moral degradation, as is fairly and honestly attributable to ill- 
i^nunerated labour. In other words, the opulence and luxuiy of one 
section of the community has been built upon the moral and social 
ruins of the other. If this be so, may I ask what is the debt owing 
by tbe opulent to * Outcast London ’ ? 

This question of an excess of labour, coupled with overcrowded 
dwellings, is further complicated by the presence of Irish immi- 
grants, or descendants of that nationality, whose habits, mode of life, 
and expressive but not too choice vocabulary, renders them undesir- 
able neighbonrs. It is no libel to say that these are the least improv- 
able of our town populations. They are the terror and perplexity of 
Officers of Health wherever they congregate. As to their dwellings, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the condition thereof is simply 
unspeakable, whilst as regards their attitude towards sanitary and 
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for w with the rest 

of it'is most diseoxiraging. HaViOg at one period 

be^ engaged * in carrying out sanitary impmTeinentfl in various 
towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire, \ can sp^k from a personal 
knowledge of the Irish quarters therein. If my views respecting the 
present and future condition of a large section of qur indigent poor 
be tinged with pessimism, it is not only becailse of my knowledge of 
squalid Londpn, butlof my personal experiences when working daily 
to render the surroundings of crowded courts and alleys more clean, 
sweet, and wholesome. None but those whose business it is to explore 
and deal with those surroundings can foim any conception of their 
disgusting repulsiveness. The difficiflty hereof is intensifeedtby bitter 
religious animosities, one illustration of which may be given. On one 
occasion I felt impelled to remonstrate with a bevy of Irish dames, 
who were evidently delighted that* the two conveniences common to 
about a dozen families, which, with infinite labour, had been thoroughly 
disinfected, cleansed, and left decent and •wholesome over night, with 
new seats, &C., were at my visit next morning in a state of indescrib- 
able filth and nastiness. The concentrated bitterness with which one 
of these women replied to me, ^ Sure, an^ d’ye think we’re going to 
sit on that same sate where bloody Pratestants sits?’ and the 
applause which followed, could scarcely fail to disenchant the most 
enthusiastic and hopeful of reformlirs. It revealed an intensity of 
antagoiysm to improvement, dven in the matter of common decency, 
so deep-seated as to be almost if not altogether beyond the possibili- 
ties of removal. Unfortunately, this religious antagonism is by no 
means rare or strange amongst our Irish Catholic neighbours. And 
it needs no prophet to predict that so long as it prevails, the resd 
improvement of this section of the community is well-nigh impos- 
sible. How to arrest, check, or overcome this deplorable element, is 
by no means one of the least of the many perplexities associated wit]^ 
the great problem before us. 

Kegarding exces?iive rents, it is no doubt very easy to indulge in 
violent diatribes against landlord greed and selfishness^ but after all, 
property owners are not wholly to blame in this matter.* The system 
of short leases and high ground-rents, which brings an enofmous 
revenue to the coffers of many a proud patrician, is far more 
responsible for tljp existing state of things than has yet been 
dreamed of. Under this system, the owner of house property not 
only requires a fair interest for the capital invested therein, but, 
reasonably enough, he looks for the return of his Capital as well. The 
man who invests a thousand pounds in dwellings, Which at the end 
of a specified number of years pass to the freeholder, a heavy 
ground-tax or rental meantime being paid during the whole of those 
years, is not likely to be satisfied with a simple five per cefit. dh his 
outlay. This syibem of short leases is one of the most cunningly- 
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devia^ schemes ever invented for making the rich still J^ore ^ 
what has been happily designated < unearned -incremekV that incre- 
ment, to an enormous extent, being in the first instance unhappily 
drawn from the miserable earnings of the pOor in the shape of an 
enhanced rental for the wretched dens called homes. Be it further- 
more remembeied, that whatever the losses or gains of the property 
owner, in the collection of his rents, grouTid landlords at any rate 
have no had debUm 

From the view here , presented, it appears that the system is 
more to blame than individuals. Still, the latten cannot be wholly, 
excused. If, therefore, property owners are to be subjected to the 
ordeal 0/ ceShsure, then I respectfully submit that those who toil not, 
neither do they spin, who have no responsibilities, no risks or losses, 
but who draw their pound of fiesh to the last fraction, should not be 
forgotten. 

The obviouS remedy for these short leaseholds is their^enfranchise- 
ment, as proposed by Mr^ Broadhurst. It is, however, a question 
whether such enfranchisement would tend to any improvement in the 
homes ^f the metropolitan poor in the near future, or conduce to the 
reduction of rents for.years to come. Still, this is one of the reforms 
imperatively required before the great problem of decently housing 
the poor can be eSectually solved. 

For, whatever deductions in^iy be made for possible removals, it 
must be admitted that a very large increase of dwellings suitable for 
the working poor is urgently required at the present time, to enable 
them to observe the commonest decencies of life. In examining the 
nature or character of the required dwellings, the probable area of the 
•necessity cto be met, and the best means of meeting that necessity, 
it will he seen that the latter is largely dominated by this short- 
leasehold system. , 

Bespecting the nature or character of the required dwellings — 
'“that is to say, the extent of accommodation needful therein for the 
preservation of morals and health, it may be safely asserted that the 
latter is all but, if not wholly impossible, where families live and sleep 
in one singlp room. Nor, in the case of most families, will there be 
mucb improvement by the occupation of two rooms. It is utterly 
vain to expect purity of morals and ordinary decency, where boys and 
girls above a certain age sleep in the ^same apartment. This also 
holds good with respect to either boys or girls occupying the same 
dormitory along with their parents. Under either circumstances 
moral contamination, as well as physical injury, is tfie inevitable 
result. It is wholly and absolutely impossible to qver-estimate the 
importance of this aspect of the question. From the loose sexual 
relationship in families occupying one sleeping apartment, there has 
sprung an infinity of moral depravity amongst the working poor which 
the Church has failed to realise. Why is it tlijat the stupendous 
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efforts to evtogelise the masses — the missiomijg and revival services— 
are so barren of ^rmanent results ? This, more than anything else — 
the moral uncleailliness. of the honie life pf the .poor. It is idle to 
preach the gospel to those yrho herd together under conditions in- 
viting and provoking sensudity. The spiritual fife cannot take root 
and flourish amid surroundings fatal to moral health. ^ We must im- 
prove the domestic environments of Jbhe children*of the poor by pro- 
viding separate dormitories for the .sexes. This is a* sine qua noUj 
an indispensable condition in the pro^sion of* workmen’s dwellings in 
the Metropolis and felsewhere. 

In considering the area of ^necSssity to be met, or actuaj number 
of new dwellings required to appreciably relieve overcrowding !n the 
Metropolis, there are not, so far as I am aware, any positive* data on 
which to base an estimate. It must be conjecture. In my judgment 
there are not less than fifty thousand* families, oc in rqiind numbers 
a population (rf a quarter of a million souls, within the metropolitan 
area, for whom new accommodation is required, if the danger and 
reproach of the existing state of things is to be averted. To provide 
the needful accommodation for this vast population, let us as*sume 
block buildings to be the chief resource. My personal preferencen 
are in favour of self-contained or cottage tenements, but owing, to 
the impossibility of obtaining building sites for cottages where re- 
quired, or the prohibitory cost thereof, we are driven back on the 
former. Now with regard to buildings of this nature and character, 
there are fortunately safe data for our guidance in the annual reports 
of the trustees of the Peabody benefaction. From the report for the 
year 1879, it appears that 2,366 separate dwellings of one, two, and 
three rooms, were provided, accommodating a population of 9*906 in- 
dividuals, at a total cost of 649,984Z. 14s. 3c2., or in round numbers 
233i. per suite, and 55i. each resident. Adopting the same scale of 
buildings, and the same cost of suites of rooms, it would require the 
enormous total of nearly twelve millions sterling to provide the 
requisite accommodation for the estimated number of families now' 
living in overcrowded dwellings. It Is quite clear that neither private 
enterprise nor philanthropy, however active, can cope with the full 
extent of this gigantic requirement. With regard to the Government 
or local authorities undertaking the formidable task of providing 
adequate shelter on the scale and to the extent indicated, even were 
it desirable (which is open to grave doubt), the probabilities are ex- 
ceedingly remote. From whence are the necessary funds to be drawn ? 
By increased taxation of the community ? My Lord Marquis in his 
baronial hall at Hatfield could (I don’t know whether he would) bear 
the infliction with equanimity ; but men in my position, the hard- 
working, struggling artisan, as well as the multitude of small trades- 
men, bravely endeavouring to provide things honest in the sight of 
all men — these are tliey who would find additional taxation a burden 
VoL. XIV.— No. 82. 3 R 
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be borne* 3%^ 

I'docKirwitTS already* . ■ .■ - -:v 

In my bumble judgment, it is not so mueh iS-dveinment iss a 
vigorous development of the sell-helping power of the people/ that is 
needed at the pres^iDt time. That tlie former has a function to per- 
form in the matter I admit, not to do the work that is required/^^b^^ 
to remove the difficulties and .obstructions which prevent its being 
done. “ ^ . 

It does not ceem to'have oficurred to many of the recent writers 
and speakers on this question, that immediately'above that appalling 
mass of abject poor now known &s ‘ Outcast London,’ ever on the 
verge of pauperism, or more or less tainted therewith, there is a still 
larger area of decent, respectable, working poor, most worthy of con- 
sideration, who could, and would, help in the solution of this complex 
problem, if ijhe conditions were rendered available. Vast numbers of 
the industrial population thus referred to are not necessarily compelled 
to reside in the immediate neighbourhoods of their several occupa- 
tions, convenience more than anything else being, as a rule, the 
detelrmining factor. If this question of convenience can be overridden 
J)y more potent coiJsiderations, and the removal of the family hearth 
to the suburbs effected, then there will be more room for those com- 
pelled to remain behind. Assuming the possibilities of removing 
twenty thousand families, of a total population of one hundred 
thousand souls, to reside in cottage^dwellings outside, but sufficiently 
near the Metropolis, tliat would, at any rate, afford opportunity for 
appreciably relieving that terrible congestion of human beings in 
cramped and unhealthy areas. Many schemes for effecting sucli 
removitts gradually have been propounded, and some, such as that of 
the Artisan Dwellings Company, carried into effect with satisfactory 
results. But these d6 not reach or affect the class it is most desirable 
to help. The surrounding conditions are not sufficiently stimulating, 
or free from difficulties. Convenience, which, as has been seen, 
largely determines so many to reside as near as possible to their 
, several occupations, must be met by cheap and abundant facilities for 
locomotion to and from the suburbs. Here the Government can well 
help, not by providing, but insisting on the provision of means and 
opportunities for overcrowded workers getting into the country 
beyond. But the mere opportunity of getting to and from suburban 
dwellings is not all. However abundant the facilities for locomotion, 
personal convenience or nearness to employment will always win the 
day unless some*' very stimulatjing conditions are brought into exercise. 

. In acquisitiveness— -the love or desire to possess property^ — in the 
ambition, coupled with increased opportunities, to become one’s own 
landlord, we shall secure a potent factor in the solution of the great 
problem. 

It may be said that all this has been aiPticipated by existing 
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. buildii:^ &o special cr mai^k^ resid^^^^ When^ however, 

the <»>nditions Ainder wHicU these societies carry on operaiioxis are 
eicaminedi the reasons for their partial success will ^be apparent* 

' Ttiere are two distinctive kinds of suijh s^ieties inexistence: perma- 
,nent and terminable. The former^ in additicm to members’ sub- 
scriptions, receives money on deposit or loan, and, is thus able to 
make advances at any time for tbe purchase of house property^ secur- 
ing the repayin^nt by Ineans of a mortgage. The full value or cost 
of such property, however, is not advanced, generally it is threep-fourths 
or four-fifths. Thus on a house costing or valued at 200Z., a permanent 
building society will only advance 1501. to 1601. towards the pur- 
chase, t?te balance of cost having to be^provided somehow from other 
sources. On the other hand terminable societies, such as .the Star- 
Bowkett, advance the full amount of the purchase money of a house 
to members, but only as subscrlpti<Jns and repayments accumulate. 
These advances, or appropriations as they are termed, are determined 
either by ballot, or by sale amongst the meihbers. Under the ballot- 
ing arrangement, which may be regarded as one of chance or hazard, 
a man may have to wait, and some must wait, years before obtaining 
an advance, it not infrequently happening that the member wljo 
least requires it has the winning number. The alternative of this 
arrangement is a sale amongst the members, of the appropriation or 
amount to be advanced, which we will ^ippose to be 2001., for the im- 
mediate u§e of which, thirty poufids and upwards is sometimes offered. 
Thus in the case of a man seeking assistance, whether from a perma- 
nent building society or purchasing an appropriation from a ter- 
minable one, in order to become the owner. of a house worth 2001. 
lie must lie prepared to find at the outset thirty, forty, or fifty pounds.— 
That this should not be an insuperable difficulty to tens of thousands: 
of metropolitan workmen is perfectly true, buf it is equally true that 
there are vast numbers of those whom it is most desirable to help, to ^ 
whom it is an insurmountable barrier. It is too frequently the case 
that men only realise the advantage of having a house of their own 
when surrounded by a family, and consequently less abje to save or 
put by for effecting the purchase. The great requirement is, some 
clearly defined arrangements whereby a man could enter into posJses- 
sion of a house, without the necessity of himself providing the 
required deposit in ^ lump slim, and then by capitalising the rent, 
ultimately pay off or discharge the total cost. 

There are, however, other difficulties in the way of working men 
becoming the builders or owners of their houseS. The question 
of site is a knotty* one. Some landowners decline to let land for such 
dwellings, naturally enough preferring that a larger value in timber 
and bricks should be placed on the same area. Then, too, the 
‘ respectables ’ of the immediate neighbourhood not infreifciently 
oppose, and that sulcessfully, the erection of working-class dweBings, 

3b2 
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tbe builders and furnishers of palaces and palatial mansions being evi- 
dently regarded as unfit to live in contiguity with their own handiwbtk. 
Apart, however, from these aspects of the question, it is certain that 
under existing circumstances, the obtaining of sites whereon working 
men might be induded to rear their own dwellings in the immediate 
neighbourhood is practically impossible. Here, again, I think that 
the Government might usefully step in and help. The suggestion 
offered is that the Department of Woods and ‘ Forests' should acquire, 
say one hundred acres of buildirig land in close proximity to each of six 
or eight principal railways radiating from the Metropolis. This land 
to be surveyed and laid out in allotments, with proper roads, &c., 
such allotments to be let on building leases to working men at a low 
chief rent in perpetuity. Assuming that, in addition to the necessary 
streets or roads, each acre of land would admit of the erection of fifty 
four-roomed pottages, with the usual conveniences,, garden space, (Sbc., 
there would thus be from thirty to forty thousand cottage sites avail- 
able. Estimating the cost of such land, and the laying out, &c. 
thereof at one thousand pounds per acre, an annual rental of twenty 
shillfhgs per site would give an ample return. Considering that a 
Governmental loan t)f eight millions sterling was offered to a foreign 
company in order to increase the waterway across the Isthmus of Suez, 
surely one-tenth part only of that sum might be well and usefully 
spared for encouraging or stiiAulating a spirit of self-help among the 
metropolitan working community, by the offer of sites for cottages in 
perpetuity on easy terms ? Failing other sources for obtaining the 
necessary funds, it is further suggested that such might be secured by 
the sale of Crown lands, farms, &c.,in Hainault Forest and elsewhere. 

But^ beyond the provision of sites, it would be necessary to arrange 
for advancing the one-fourth or one-fifth of the cost or purchase 
money. This might be done by an association which would advance 
the necessary deposit on loan, the balance being obtained through the 
ordinary channels of what are known as building societies, it being 
held desirable to utilise all existing facilities as far as possible. It 
might be foi^nd practicable for permanent building societies to advance 
the total cost of a dwelling, accepting the security of the association 
for/’the deposit money, leaving the balance to be covered by the 
usual mortgage. Furthermore, the association might provide plans 
or designs, also supervision by efficieni:. clerks of works, care being 
taken that the buildings be well and substantially erected, and the 
contract faithfully adhered to. These are points on which a working 
man wants help, because the majority understands but little of an 
architect’s plans and details, and whatever knowledge they may have 
of contractors’ work, their influence and control will be slight. 

In some cases employers might be induced to guarantee the 
deposit of one-fourth or one-fifth for nien in their employ as an 
acknowledgment of steady faithful service. A iian is not likely to 
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be a less useful servant oil arriving at the dignity of being his own 
landlord. Grood^ substantial roomy cottages, containing living room, 
scullery or kitchen,' three dormitories, one for parents, one for girls, 
and one for boys, could be erected in blocks of four for ateut 140Z. each. 

Such are the salient points of the suggested ^scheme. Under it, 
men by capitalising their rents would be enabled to become the 
owners of their own residences, an attainment of which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, ther^ is not the^ remotest probability. It is, un- 
fortunately, too true that vast numbers of otir working population 
never save because nvhat they can spare appears so little. By this 
plan many would be inducted into a habit of thrift which^woidd in 
all probability become permanent or fixed. The small' sayings -added 
to the amount of rent usually paid would uplift thousands of 'families 
into a position of comfort, respectability, and .comparative indepen- 
dence utterly unattainable under otheflt condition^. ^ 

To summarise these reflections : — • 

1. If the wretchedly miserable remuneratSon of the humblest class 
of workpeople is^ according to the canons of political economy, due to 
an excess of labourers competing for employment, the reasonable* con- 
clusion is that measures to diminish or reduce the pressure are neces« 
sary. Yet State-aided emigration of towns’ populations is a subject 
of extreme difficulty, requiring much careful, judicious thought and 
further investigjition before being enteifed upon. 

2. If, however, on the other •hand, excessively ill-paid labour ia 
more or less occasioned by the intense competition of tradesmen and 
employers, each intent on outstripping his neighbours in cheapening 
that which is required by their customers or society generally, then 

the labourer is defrauded of his due. Those who render usdful and * 

. 

necessary service to the community, in whatever capacity, have a just 
claim for such remuneration as will, at the >fery least, provide the 
absolute necessaries of life — wholesome food, decent shelter, comfort- 
able raiment, and means of warmth for themselves and families. 
Where needful or indispensable labour is unable to provide these, it 
is an indication of a wrong somewhere. The opulent and prosperous 
have to consider how far their comforts and enjoyments "have been 
purchased by the miseries and wTetchedness of the poor. *, 

3. Removal of neglected children from their abject surroundings,, 
however desirable, is perilous experiment. It would be an incal- 
culable misfortune for the hardworking, sti*uggliog poor to become 
discontented by seeing vicious neighbours relieved of their parental 
obligations, and the children thereof better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better educated, and with brighter prospects and oppor- 
tunities than their own. It is meet and right to sympathise with the 
grossly neglected childhood of our cities and large towns, but un- 
wisdom in the practical expression thereof is much to be feared and 

• deprecated. * 
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* 4. Hie question of ovIrcrolFdto^iB intensely ooriipHcaited b^^ 
pre^ee of the Irish GathoUc elemimti whose obstiiicti^^ to 
reform is not amenable to or^nary influehee: f h^tvtf exprested hope- 
lessness in regard thereto, but remembe/ing how reUgiously this 
section of the commuhity obser^ the commands of their Church to 
abstain from animal food on Friday, there will sarely be ho irrever- 
ence in suggesting that cleanlinesa) thrift, and the domestic economies 
should be placed *in the same category with f&sts. What a change 
would come over seme of ihe wors% districts of London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and the manufacturing towns of Lancashirfe and Yorkshire, if 
the virtues, of everyday life were as stringently observed, as abstinence 
from a particular kind of food on a particular day in the week ! The 
latter at Its best appears a very negative kind of virtue. 

5. Excessive rents are very largely the outcome of short lease- 
holds and hea^y ground charges,* influences hitherto little recognised. 
This factor in the great problem requires probing to the* bottom. It 
must not be omitted from* inquiry should the suggested Boyal Com- 
mission be appointed. 

6. *To assist in relieving overcrowding, especially in the Metro- 
g)elis, block buildingrf'such as those erected by the Peabody trust are 
necessary. It is not, however, needful, nor would it be wise, for the 
•Government to undertake such erections. The trust named is doing 
its work well. It has been materially assisted by a Government loan, 
and in that direction might be still lurther helped. Thattis a very 
difierent thing to doing the work. The function of the Government 
should be to encourage and help others to undertake the needful work, 
and this, especially, 

7. By providing the working poor with the first requirementf^for 
becoming their own landlords, sites for houses. Cottage dwellings 
have their part to play^'in the rehousing of the London poor. In my 

• judgment it is the most important, if not an absolutely essential, part. 
'There is real danger that the feverish activities of benevolent men and 
•women, which have been aroused by the ‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ 
will encourage the downtrodden to regard their social uplifting as a 
work to bd done for them, instead of being themselves the active 
agents in ameliorating their condition. The slough of despond 
will never be filled up if such a feeling is evoked. The plan or 
arrangement herein suggested — Government aid- to secure sites, and 
quasi-benevolent help to facilitate the securing possession of roomy 
dwellings, with a definite prospect of becoming the undisputed 
owner thereof, would, it is respectfully submitted, be one of the most 
effectual means towards solving the great problefli yet suggested. 
By substituting municipal authorities for the Government in provid- 
ing sites, this plan would be practicable in all our provincial cities 
and large towns, with a general advantage to the community. 

r 

William Glazier. 
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[Note.— The subjoined letter |roin the ^thor (a stranger to the 
Editor) aooompaltied his ‘manuscript, and is given by bis consent to 

authenticate his position as a working artisan4 

• • • 

, ’ # 37 Virginia Street, Southport : 

^ V November 14, 1883. 

Sir, — this post I Tenl 4 ire''to forward a communication on tine great problem 
to which statesmen, ditines, and social reformers are* devojing' so much attention. 
It is submitted with much ^lEdence. Written in the intervals of labour at the 
bench, its literary shortcomings are but to(\ palpable or evident to myself. My one 
sole apology for forwarding it is, that I do hdhestly think the fMggestions towards 
the end deserving of consideration. If you decide to accept the paper, subject to 
your own decision I should prefer its publication undei* the signature at the end. 
My avocation as a building operative brings eno much into contact *with Irish 
labourers. As a matter of policy I don’t want to excite their ill-wSl. Afthough 
they do not resent any plain speaking personally uttered, they would bb sure to 
tackle me for publishing my opinions on themselves. Nevertheless, whatever is the 
rule with regard to the names of writers must he applied to me. With many 
apologies ^ * 

^ I am* yours obediently, 

William Glazier. 

In a second letter the author waived his request to be pseudony- 
mous, and added : 

I am well known in this town, and other parts of Lancashire, as a working 
artisan, and may be seen almost any day following my avocation either at *the 
bench or some out-door job. Not having beea to scliool since I was twelve years 
of age (1 am now lifty -eight), the diiHcuIiy I experience in endeavouring to expims 
myself coiKusely, consecutively, and in fairly understandable English, can hardly be 
conceived by your educated readers. 


El). Nineteenth CcnUiTy.~\ 
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OUTCAST RUSSIA. 

The JouRiJEY to Sibbria. 

Siberia — the land of exile — has always appeared in the conceptione 
of the Europeans as a land of horrors, as a land of the chains and 
hiooU where ctovicts^are flogged to death by cruel officials, or killed 
by overwork in mines; vs a land of unutterable sufferings of the 
masses and of horrible prosecutions of the foes of the Russian Govern- 
ment.^ Surely nobody, Russian or foreigner, has crossed the Ural 
Mountains and stopped on their water-divide, at the border-pillar 
tttat bears the inscription ‘ Europe ’ on one side, and ‘ Asia ’ on the 
other, without shuddering at the idea that he is entering the land 
of woes. Many a traveller hes certainly said to himself that the 
inscription of Dante’s Inferno would be more appropriate to the 
boundary-pillar of Siberia than these two words which pretend to 
delineate two continents. 

As the traveller descends, however, towards the rich prairies of 
..Western iSiberia ; as he notices there the relative welfare anc^he 
'Spirit of independence of the Siberian peasant, and compares tnem 
with the wretchedness^, and subjection of the Russian peasant ; aa 
he makes acquaintance with the hospitality of the supposed ex- 
' convicts — the ‘Siberyaks’ — and with the intelligent society of the 
Siberian towns, and perceives nothing of the exiles, and hears nothing 
of them in conversations going on about everything but this sub- 
ject ; as he hears the boasting reply of the Eastern Yankee who drily 
says, to the stranger that in Siberia the exiles are far better off than 
peasants in Russia — he feels inclined to admit that his former con- 
ceptions about the. great penal colony of the North were rather ex- 
aggerated, and that, on the whole, the exiles may be not so un- 
fortunate in Siberia, as they were represented to be by sentimental 
writers. 

Very many visitors to Siberia, and not foreigners alone, have 
made this mistake. Some occasional circumstance — something like 
a convoy of exiles met with on the muddy road during an autumn 
storm, c^r a Polish insurrection on the shores of Lake Baikal, or, at 
least, such a rencontre with an exile in the fore. its of Yakutsk, a& 
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Adolf Ermaa made and so \wmly described in hisTfaveU — some 
occasional striking fact, in short, must fall under the notice of the 
traveller, to give* him the necessary impulse for discovering the truth 
amidst the official misrepresentation anfl the non-official indifference : 
to open his eyes and to display before them the abyss of offerings 
that are concealed behind those three words : Exile to Siberia. Then 
he perceives that besides the official story of Siberia there is another 
sad story, thfough which the shrieks of the exiles have been going 
on as a black thread from the reiiK)test times of the conquest until 
now. Then he learns that, however dark, the plain popular concep- 
tion of Siberia is still brighter than the horrible naked truth ; and 
that the horrible tales he has heard* long ago, in his cffildfjood, and 
has supposed since to be tales of a remote past, in reality are tales 
of what is going on now, in our century which writes so much, and 
cares so little, about humanitarian«principles. 

This stgry already lasts for three centuries.^ As soon as the Tsars 
of Moscow learned that their rebel Cossacks had conquered a new 
country ‘ beygnd the Stone ’ (the Ural), they sent there batches of 
exiles, ordering them to settle along the rivers and footpaths that 
connected together the blockhouses erected, jn the space of seventy 
years, from the sources of the Kama to the Sea of Okhotsk. Wfiere 
no free settlers would settle, the chained colonisers had to undertake 
a desperate struggle against the wiklerness. As to those individuals 
whom the rising powers of th« Tsars considered most dangerous, we 
find them with the most advanced parties of Cossacks who were sent 
‘ across the mountains, in search for new lands.’ No distance, how-, 
ever immense, no Avilderness, however unpracticable, seemed sufficient 
to the suspicious rule of the boyars to be put between such exiles 
and the capital of the Tsardom. And, as soon as a blockhouse wtis 
built, or a convent erected, at the very coafines of the Tsar’s domi- 
nions — beyond the Arctic circle, in the touiidras of tlie Obi, or beyond 
the mountains of Daouria — the exiles were there, building themselv& 
the cells that had to be their graves. 

Even now, Silieria is, on account of its steep mountains, its thick 
forests, wild streams, and rough climate, one of the* ^ost difficult 
countries to explore. It is easy to conceive what it was 304 years 
ago. Even now it is that part of the liiissian Empire where the 
arbitrariness and brutality ^f officers are the most unlimited. Wliat 
was it, then, during the seventeenth century ? ‘ The river is shallow ; 

the rafts are heavy ; the chiefs are wicked, and their sticks are big ; • 
their whips cut through the skin, and their tortures are cruel ; fire 
and strappado > but the men are hungry, and they die, poor creatures, 
at once after the torture,' — wrote the protopope Avvakum, the fanatic 
priest of the ‘ old religion ’ whom we met with the first parties going 
to take possession of the Amor, — ^ How Mftig, my master, •will these 
tortures last ? ’ ^ks his wife as she falls attenuated on the ice of the 
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river, iiJber a jpuTBey that already baa ^ated lor fiye yeafai^* 
ow ^ my dear ; imtil our death/ replies ’tiais precursor of the ^ 
steel^baracters of our own times ; and both, man and cWife, contanae^/ 
thrir march towards the place Where the will be chained 

to the walls of an icy cellar digged out by hit own hands* 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth oentuiy^ the flow of exOes 
poured into Siberia has never ceased. During the first years of the 
century, we see the inhabitants of TJglitch exiled to Pelym, together 
with their bell which rang the alarm when it became known that ^ 
the young Demetrius has been assassinated by order of the regent 
Boris Oodunoff. Men and bell alike have tongues and ears torn 
away, and are confined in a hamlet on the borders of the toundra^ 
Later on they are followed by the raakolnika (nonconformists) who 
revolt against the aristocratic innovations of Nikon in Church matters. 
Those who escape the massacres, like that ^ of the Three Thousand,’ 
go to people the Siberian wildernesses. They are soon followed by the 
serfs who make desperate attempts of overthrowing the yoke freshly 
imposed on them ; by the leaders of the Moscow mob revolted against 
the rule tof the boyars ; by the militia of the streltsy who revolt 
against the all-crushing despotism of Peter I. ; by the Little Russians 
who ‘fight for their autonomy and old institutions by all those popu- 
lations who will not submit to the yoke of the rising empii*e ; by 
the Poles — by three great and sev^eral smaller batches of Poles — who 
are despatched to Siberia by thousands at once, after each attempt at 
recovering their independence. . . . Later on, all those whom Russia 
^fears to keep in her towns and villages — murderers and simple 
vagrants, nonconformists and rebels ; thieves and paupers who are 
unable to pay for a passport ; serfs who have incurred the displeasure 
of their proprietors ; and still later on, ‘ free peasants ’ who have 
incurred the disgrace of 4 an ispravnik, or are unable to pay the 
ever-increasing taxes — all these are going to die in the marshy 
lowlands, in the thick forests, in the dark mines. This current flows 
until our own days, steadily increasing in an alarming proportion. 
Seven to eight thousand were exiled every year at the beginning of 
this century ; cfS, 000 to 19,000 are exiled now — not to speak of 
the years when this figure was doubled, as was the case after the 
last Polish insurrection — ^making thus a total of more than 600,000 
people who have crossed the Ural Mountains since 1823, wlien the 
first records of exile were taken. 

Few of those who have endured the horrors of hard labour and 
exile in Siberia have .committed to paper their sad experience. The 
protopope Avvakum did, and his letters still feed tha fanaticism of 
the raskolniks. The melancholy stories of the Menshikoff, the 
Dolgorouky, the Biron, and other exiles of higli rank have been 
transmitted to posterity by their sympathisers. Our young repub- 
lican poet Eyl6eflf, before being hung in 1827, tol4 in a beautiful 
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poem, ^ Vtainaro^dcy/ the sv^rings of a Little Busdan patriot. 
Several me^^rs ^ of tHe * Beoembriats ’ (exiled for the insurrection 
of December 26,* 1825),^ poem of Nekrasolf, ^ The Russian 

Wometi/ are still inspiring the young “Bussian hearts with love for 
the prosecuted and hate*to the prosecutors. JDostoevd^y has told in 
a r^arkable psychdogical study of prison life his experience at 
the fortress of Omsk after 1848 ; and severalr Poles have described 
the martyrdopi of their friends after the revolutions of 1831 and 
1848. • . • But, what are all these pains* in comparison with the 
Bufferings endured by half a million of people, from the day when, 
chained to iron rods, they started from Moscow for a two or three 
years’ walk towards the mihes of Trttnsbaikalia, until tHe d^iy when, 
broken down by bard labour and privations, they die^ at. a distance 
of 5,000 miles from their native villages, in^a couniTy whose scenery 
and customs were as strange to them as its inhabitants — a strong, 
intell%ent,j3ut egotistic race ! 

What are the sufferings of the few, ki comparison with those of 
the thousands under the cat-o’-nine-tails of the legendary monster 
Rozguildeeff, whose name is still the horror of the Transbaikalian 
villages ; with the pains of those who, like the Polish doctor Szokalsky 
and his companions, died under the seventh ihovusand of rod strokes 
for an attempt to escape ; with the sufferings of those thousands of 
women who followed their husbands and for whom death was a release 
from a ^fe of hunger, of sorrcfw, and of humiliation ; with the suffer- 
ings of those thousands who yearly undertake to make their escape 
from Siberia and walk through the virgin forests, living on mush- • 
rooms and berries, and inspired with the hope of at least seeing again 
their native village and their kinsfolk ? . • . 

Who has told the less striking, but not less dramatic pains bf 
those thousands who spin out an aimless life in the hamlets of the 
far north, and put an end to their wearisome existence by drowning 
in the clear waters of the Yenisei ? M. Maximoff has tried, in his 
work on Hard Labour and Exile^ to raise a corner of the veil that 
conceals these sufferings ; but he has shown only a small comer of 
the dark picture. The whole remains and probably will remain 
unknown ; its very features are obliterated day by day, leaving but a 
faint trace in the folk-lore and in the songs of the exiles ; andf each 
decade brings its pew features, its new forms of misery for the ever- 
increasing number of exiles. 

It is obvious that I shall not venture to draw the whole of this • 
picture in the narrow limits of a review article.* I must necessarily 
limit my tasb to the description of the exile as it is now — say, 
during the last ten years. No less than 165,000 human beings have 
been transported to Siberia during this short space of time ; a very high 
figure of crimins^ty, indeed, for a population numbering 78,000,000, 
if all exileB werJ ^ criminals.* Less than one-half of them, however. 
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crossed the Ural in accordance with senten^^s of the courts. Ihe 
others were thrown into Siberia, mthout having seen acpy judges, % 
sim^e order of the Administrative, or in accordance *with resolutionj^ 
taken by their communes^ — ^nearly always under" the pressure of the 
omnipotent local authorities. Out of the 101,184 exiles who crossed 
the Ural during the years 1867 to 1876, no less tjian 78,676 belonged 
to this last category. ^The remaining were condemned by courts : 
18,582 to hard labour, and 54,316 to be settled in Siberia, mostly 
for life, with or without los^j of alUtheir civil rights.^ 

Twenty years ago, the exiles traversed on foot all the distance 
between Moscow and the place to which they were despatched. They 
had thuB^to walk something like 4,700 miles in order to reach the 
hard-labour colonies of Transbaikalia, and 5,200 miles to reach 
Yakutsk. Nearly a two years’ walk for the former, and two years’ 
and a half for the second. Some amelioration has been introduced 
since. After having^ been gathered from all parts of.,Eussia at 

* Our criminal statistics are so 'Imperfect tliat a thorough classilication of exiles is 
very difficult. We have but one good work on this subject, by M. Anuchin, published 
a few yeajs ago by the llussian Geographical Society, and crowned with its great 
gold medal ; it gives the criminal statistics for the years 1827 to 1846. However old, 
the8(^ statistics still give an a|)proxiinate idea of the present conditions, more recent 
partial statistics having shown that since that time all figures have doubled, but the 
relative proportions of different categories of exiles have remained nearly the same- 
Thus, to quote but one instance, out of J^e 1. '511, 755 exiled during the years 1827 to 
1846, no less than 79,909, or 50 per cent., were exiled by .simi)le orders of the Admi- 
nistrative ,* and thirty years later wc find again nearly the same rate slightly 
increased — of arbitrary exile (78,070 out of 151,184 in 1867 to 1870), The same is 
^^approximately true with regard to other categories. It appears from M. Anuchin’s 
researches that out of the 79,846 condemned by courts, 14, ,531 (725 per year) were 
condemned as assassins; 14,248 for heavier crimes, such as incendiarism, robbery, 
and forgery ; 40,666 for stealing, and 1,426 for smuggling, making thus a total of 
70, '871 cases (about 3,645 per year) which would liavo been condemned by the Codes 
— although not always by a jui y -of all countries in Kurope. The remainder, how- 
ever^ (that is, nearly 89,000), were exiled for ofIence.s which depended chiefl}’', if 
not entirely, upon the political institutions of Russia : their crimes were : rebellion 
against any serf-proprietor.s and authorities (10,450 cases); nonconformist-fana- 
ticism (2,133 cases); desertion from a twenty-live years’ military' service (1,651 
cases); and escape from h>iberia, mostly from Administrative exile (18,328 
cases). Finally, we find among them the enormous figure of 48,406 ‘ vagrants,’ of 
whom the laureate of the Geographical Society says: — ‘Vagrancy mostly means 
simply ^oing to a neighbouring province without a passport’- -out of 48,46& 
‘vagrants,* 40,000, at least, ‘being merely people who have not complied wdth pass- 
port regulations’ (that is their wife and children being brought to starvation, 
they not having the necessary five or leu roubles for taking a passport, and 
walking from K^ouga, or Tula, to Odessa, or Astrakhan, in searcjh of labour). And 
vhe acids; — ‘Considering these 80,000 exiled by order of the Administrative, we 
not only doubt their criminality ; we simply doubt the very existence of such 
crimes as those imputed to them The number of such ‘ criminals ’ has not dimi- 
nished since. It has nearly doubled, like other figures. Russia doptinues to send 
every year to Siberia, for life, four to five thousand men and women, who in other 
States would be simply condemned to a fine of a few shillings. To these ‘ criminals ’ 
we must add no less than 1,600 women and 2,000 to 2,600 cliildrcn who follow every 
year their husbands, or parents, enduring all the horrors of a mff rch through Siberia 
and of the exile« 1 
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Moscow, or iit Ngniy-Novjgforod, they are transported now by steamer 
to Permy by :feir to Elcaterinbui^, in carriages to Tumen, and again 
by steamer to Tdmsk. Thus, according to a recent English book on 
exile to Siberia, they have to walk J only the distance beyond Tomsk.’ 
In plain hgiires, this tnfling distance meam 2,065 miles to Kara, 
something like a nine months’ foot journey. If the prisoner be sent 
to Yakutsk he has ^ only ’ 2,940 miles to ^alk, and the Russian 
Crovemment having discovered that Yakutsk is a •place still too near 
to St. Petersburg to keep these political* exiles,, and sending them 
now to Verkhoyansk and Nijne-Kolymsk (in the neighbourhood of 
NordenskJ old’s wintering-station), a distance of some fifteen hundred 
miles must be added to tlie former ' trifling ’ distance, and* we have 
again the magic figure of 4,500 miles — or two years’ walk — ^reconsti- 
tuted in full. , 

However, for the great masf of exiles,, the foot journey has 
been redueed by one-half, and they begin their peregrinations in 
Siberia in special carriages. M. ^Maximdfif has very vividly described 
how the convicts at Irkutsk,- to whose judgment such a moving 
machine was submitted, declared at once that it was the most stupid 
vehicle that could be invented for the torment of both horses jand 
convicts. Such carriages, which have no accommodation for deadening 
the shocks, move slowly on the rugged, jolting road, ploughed over 
and over by thousands of heavily Ifladed cars. In Western Siberia, 
amidst, the marshes on the hastem slope of the Ural, the journey 
becomes a true torture, as the liighway is covered with loose beams 
of wood, which recall tlie sensation experienced when a finger is* 
dragged across the keys of a piano, the black keys included. The 
journey is hard, even for the traveller who is lying on a thick feltT 
mattress in a comfortable tarantass, and it is easy to conceive what 
the convict experiences, who is bound to rft motionless for eight or 
ten hours on the bench of the famous vehicle, having but a few rags 
to shelter him from snow and rain. 

Happily enough this journey lasts but a few days, as at Tumen 
the exiles are embarked on special barges, or floating prisons, taken in 
tow by steamers, and in the space of eight or ten day® are brought 
to Tomsk. I hardly need say that, however excellent the idea of 
thus reducing by one-half the long journey through Siberia, its partial 
realisation has becyi most ir&perfect. The convict barges are usually so 
overcrowded, and are usually kept in such a state of filthiness, that 
they have become real nests of infection. ‘ Each barge has been ^ 
built for the transport of 800 convicts and the convoy,’ wrote the 
Tomsk correspondent of the Mosooiv Telegraphy on November 15, 
1881 ; ‘ the calculation of the size of the barges has not been made, 
however, according to the necessary cubical space, but ficcording to 
the interests of the owners of the steamers, MM. Kurbatoff and 
IgnatofF. These gentlemen occupy for their own purposes two com- 
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Na bnzKired < 
Toamdesimed for six hundred. 


The ven^laticm iBO^ery hadyl^eee 


aU for that purpos^^^^ cahiaets fijpe 
oC an unimaginable nastiness.' He adds that f ihe morialitj 
Wges is very greats especially among the ^hildren^,^ and his infonna-' 
tion is fully confirmed by official figures published last year in all 
newspapers. It appears £rom these figures that eight to W p^ cent, 
of the convict passengers died during their ten days' journey on 
board these barges ; that is, something like ^ty to eighty out of 
eight hundred. * ■ 

^ Here you see,’ wrote friends of ours who have made this passage, 
f the reign of deitth. Diphtheria and typhus pitilessly cut down the 
.lives of adults and children, especially of ^ese last. Corpses of 
children are thrown out nearly at each station. The hospital, placed 
under the supervision of an ignorant soldier, is always overcrowded.’ 

At Tomsk the convicts stop for a few days. One part of them— 
especially the common-law exiles, transported by order of the 
Administrative — are sent to some district of the province of Tomsk 
which attends from the spurs of the Altay ridge on the south to the 
Arctic Ocean on the north. The others are despatched farther 
towards the east. It is easy to conceive what a hell the Tomsk prison 
heoonles when the convicts arriving every week cannot Ite sent on 
to* Irkutsk with the same speed, on account of inundations, or ob- 
stacles on the rivers. The prison was ‘built to contain 960 souls, but 
it never holds less than 1,300 to 1,400, and very often 2,200, or 
more. One-quarter of the prisoners are sick, but the infirmary can 
shelter only one-third, or bo, of those who are in need of it ; and so the 
-sick remaia in the same rooms, upon or beneath the same platforms 
■where the remainder are crammed to the amount of three men for 
each free place. The shrieks of the sick, the cries of the fever-stricken 
patients, and the rattle of the dying mix together with the jokes and 
laughter of the prisoners, with the curses of the warders. The 
exhalations of this human heap mix with those of their wet and filthy 
clothes and with the emanations of the horrible Parasha. ^ You are 
suffocated as you enter the room, you are fainting and must run back 
to breathe some fresh air ; you must accustom yourself by-and-^by^to 
the horrible emanations which float like a fog in the river ’ — sueh is 
the testimony of all those who have entered unexpectedly a Siberian 
prison. The ‘ families room ’ is still more horrible. ^ Here you see,’ 
says a Siberian official in charge of the prisons— M. Mishlo — 
^hundreds of women* and children closely packed together, in such a 
state of misery, as no imagination could picture.’ « The families 
of the convicts receive no doth from the State. Mostly peasant 
women, who, as a rule, never have more than one dress at once; 
mostly reduced to starvation as soon as their husbands were taken 
into custody, they have buckled on their sole cloth when starting 
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^fir 0 m Atikhsugetek or AstrakbaiO) oixdv ai^ loTi^ peregrinations 
4^0 ii3tek-iip to* another^ after the long yeatB of preliminary 
^i^i^liOA and* iQonths of jottmey^ only rags ha^ remained on^ 
rshonlders from^ their weatber-Worp clothes. The naked emaciated 
body and the wounded feet appear from beneath the tattered clothes 
^as they are sitting on the hasty floor, eating the liard black bread 
received from compassionate peasants. Amidst this moving heap of 
human beii^s who^ cover each square foot of *the platforms and 
beneath them, you perceive the Mying •child cyi the knees of his 
mother, and close by, the new-born baby; The baby is the delight 
of, the consolation to these women, each of whom surely has mom 
human feelings than any oT the chiefs and warders.* It is passed from 
hand to hand; the best rags are parted with to cover its shivering 
limbs, the tenderest caresses are for it. . How* many have grown 
up in this way ! One of them stands by my syle as I write these lines, 
and repeats to me the stories she has heard so many times from her 
mother about the humanity of the ‘ s(!felerates ’ and the infamy of 
their ^ chiefs.’ She describes to me the toys that the convicts made 
for her during the interminable journey — plain toys inspired by a 
good-hearted humour, and side by side, the» miserable proceedjngs, 
the exactions of money, the curses and blows, the whistling of the 
whips of the chiefs. 

The prison, however, is cleared* by-and-by, as the parties of con- 
victs start to continue their jburney. When the season and the stato 
of the rivers permit it, parties of 500 convicts each, with women 
and children, leave the Tomsk prison every week, and begin their* 
foot journey to Irkutsk and Transbaikalia. Those who have seen such 
a party in march, will never forget it. A Russian painter* M. Jacoby^ 
has tried to represent it on canvas ; his picture is sickening, but 
the reality is still worse. • 

You see a marshy plain where the icy wind blows freely, driving 
before it the snow that begins to cover the frozen soil. Morasses 
with small shrubs, or crumpled trees, bent down by wind and snow, 
spread as far as the eye can reach ; the next village^ is twenty miles 
distant. Low mountains, covered with thick pine foiests, mingling 
with the grey snow-clouds, rise in the dust on the horizon. A track, 
marked all along by poles to distinguish it from the surrounding 
plain, ploughed ^d nigged by the passage of thousands of cars, 
covered with ruts that break down the hardest wheels, runs through 
the >naked plain. The party slowly moves along this road. In^ 
front, a row of soldiers opens the march. Behind them, h^vily 
advance the hard- labour convicts, with half-shaved heads, wearing 
grey clothes, with a yellow diamond on the back, and open shoes 
worn out by the long journey and exhibiting the tatters in which the 
wounded feet sfe wrapped. Each convict wears a chain, •riveted to 
his ankles, its rings being twisted into rags — if the convict has 
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colieeted enough of Mms during his journ^ to pa^ tb# blaOkniiitib 
for riYoting it looser on his feet. The chain gOfA up eas^h foot and is 
suiBpeuded to a girdle. Another chain closely ties both hands, and |i 
third chain binds together six or eight convicts’. Every false move- 
ment of any of the pack is felt by all his chain-companions ; the 
feebler is dragged forward by the stronger, and he must not stop : 
the way — the Stape — ic long, and the autumn day is short. 

Behind the barddabour convicts march the posj^Untay (con- 
demned to be settled in Siberia) wearing; the same grey cloth and 
the same kind of shoes. Soldiers accompany the party on both 
sides, meditating perhaps the order *1 given at the departure: — *If 
one of them runs way, shoot hitn down. ‘*If he is killed, five roubles 
of reward for you, and a dog’s death to the dog ! ’ In the rear you 
discover a few cars that are drawn by the small, attenuated, cat-like 
peasant’s horses. They are loadedowith the bags of the convicts, with 
the sick or dying, who are fastened by ropes on the top of the load. 

Behind the cars hasten Hie wives of the convicts ; a few have found 
a free comer on a loaded car, and crouch there when unable to move 
further f whilst the great number march behind the cars, leading their 
children by the hands, <or bearing them on their arms. Dressed in 
rags, freezing under the gusts of the cold wind, cutting their almost 
naked’feet on the frozen ruts, how many of them repeat the words of 
Avvakum’s wife : — ^ These tortures, ah dear, how long will they Inst ? ’ 
In the rear, comes a second detachment of soldiers who drive with 
the butt-ends of their rifles those women who stop exhausted in the 
freezing mud of the road- The procession is closed by the car of the 
commander of the party.^ 

o As theci party enters some great village, it begins to sing the 
Miloserdnaya — the ^ charity song.’ They call it a song, but it hardly 
is that. It is a succession of woes escaping from hundreds of breasts 
at once, a recital in very plain words expressing with a childish 
simplicity the sad fate of the convict — a horrible lamentation by 
means of which the Russian exile appeals to the mercy of other 
miserables like himself. Centuries of sufferings, of pains and 
misery, of p^secutions that crush down the most vital forces of 
our nation, are heard in these recitals and shrieks. These tones 
of deep sorrow recall the tortures of the last century, the stifled 
cries under the sticks and whips of our own time, the darkness of the 
cellars, the wildness of the woods, the tears of the starving wife. 

■4 ■ 

® Tlje Russian law sa.fs that the families of the convicts are not submitted to the 
control of tlie convoy. Tn reality they axe submitted to the same t treatment as the 
convicts. To q\]ote but one instance. The Tomsk correspondent of the Moscow Tele- 
graph wrote on November 3, 1881 :--‘We have seen on the inarch the party which 
left Tomsk on September 14. The exhausted women and children literally stuck 
in the mud* and the soldiers dealt them blcws, to make them advance and to keep 
pace witli the party.’ . i 
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Tte of the villages on th^ understand 

tbese tunes ; ibey knotr their true meaning from their own ez* 
pi^encey and the* appeal of the iVfeo&os^ni/ie— of the ^ sufferers,’ as 
our people call all prii^ners — is ‘‘answered by the poor; the most 
destitute widow, signing fierself with the cross, brings her coppers, 
or her piece of bread, «and deeply bows before the chained ^ sufferer,’ 
grateful to him for not disdaining her small offering. 

Late in the^ afternoon, after having covered some fifteen or twenty 
miles, the party reaches the e^a^e«where«it spex^s the night and 
takes one day’s rest each three days. It accelerates its pace as soon 
as the paling that incloses the lold log-wood building is perceived, 
and the strongest run to tate possessibn by force of the*be8t places 
on the platforms. The Stapes were mostly built fifty years ago, and 
after having resisted the inclemencies of the climate, Imd the passage 
of a hundred thousand of convicts, tihey have become now rotten and 
foul from to {4 to bottom. The old logwood hou^e refuses shelter to 
the chained travellers brought under its «roof, and wind and snow 
freely enter the, interstices between its rotten beams ; heaps of snow 
are accumulated in the corners of the rooms. The etape wa» built 
to shelter 150 convicts; that being the average size of parties 
thirty years ago. At present the parties consist of 450 to 500 
human beings, and the 500 must lodge on the space parsimoniously 
calculated for 150.® • 

The stronger ones, or the ^istocracy among the convicts — ^the 
elder vagrants and the great murderers — cover each square inch of 
the platforms ; the remainder, that is, double the number of the 
former, lie down on the rotten floor, covered with an inch of sticky 
filth, beneath and between the platforms. What becomes of the* 
rooms when the doors are closed, and the whole space filled with * 
human beings who lie naked on their nasty clethes impregnated with 
water, will be easily imagined. 

The Stapes^ however, are palaces when compared with the half^ 
Stapes^ where the parties spend only the nights. These buildings are 
still smaller, and, as a rule, still more dilapidated, still more rotten 
and foul. Sometimes they are in such a state as to compel the 
party to spend the cold Siberian nights in light barracks erected in 
the yard, and without fire. As a rule, the half-etape has no special 
compartment for the women, and they must lodge in the room of the 
soldiers {see MazimolTs SibeHa). ,Witb the resignation of our ‘all- 
enduring’ Bussian mothers, they squat down with their babies 

% 

• The liussian lawf which mostly lias been written without any knowledge of the 
real conditions it deals with, forbids to send jut such numerous parties. But, in 
reality, the normal party numbers now 480 persons. In 1881, according to the 
Crolos, convicts were sent in sixteen pait es, making thus an average of 406 
convicts per party. N. Xopatin gives us the figure of 480 as the averagS size of 
parties. • 

VoL. XIV.— No. 82. 3 S 
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wtajip^ in n of ti;ie pli^tf^nos or 

d<m by tbe door, among the riflos of ^6 o 

No wonder that, according to official etatiitics) out of the 2^61 
children less than fifteen years oM who were'sent in 1881 to Siberia 
with their parents, A a very small part kurvivedJ ‘The majority,’ 
the Goios says^ ‘ could not support the very, bad conditions of the 
journey, and died before, or immediately after, having reached their 
destination in Siberia.’ In sober truth, the transportation to Siberia, 
as practised now^ is a real ‘ Massacre of Innocents.’ 

Shall I add that there is no accommodation for the sick, and that 
one must have exceptionally robust health to survive an illness 
during the journey ? There hre but five small hospitals, with a total 
of a hundred beds, on the whole stretch between Tomsk and Irkutsk, 
that is, on a distance which represents at least a four months’ journey. 
As for those who cannot hold out until a hospital is reached, it was 
written to the Oolos^ on January 5, 1881: — ‘They^e left at the 
itapes without any medical help. The sick-room has no bedsteads, 
no beds, no cushions, no coverings, and of course nothing like linen. 
The 48^ kopeclcs per day that are allowed for the sick, remain mostly 
p full in the hands^of the authorities.’ 

Shall I dwell upon the exactions to which the convicts are sub- 
mitted, notwithstanding tlieir dreadful misery, by the warders of 
the Stapes ? Is it not sufficient to say that the warders of these 
buildings are paid by the Crown, besides the allowance of corn flour 
for black bread, only with three roubles, or 6s. per year? ‘The 
stove is out of order, you cannot light the fire,’ says one of them, 
when the party arrives quite wet or frozen ; and the party pays its 
tribute*^ for permission to light the fire. ‘The windows are under 
repair,’ and the party pays for having some rags to fill up the open- 
ings through which fiieely blows the icy wind. ‘ Wash up the Stape 
before leaving, or pay so much,’ and the party pays again, and so 
on and so on. And shall I mention, too, the manner in which the 
convicts and their families are treated during the journey ? Even the 
political exiles once revolted, in 1881, against an officer who had per- 
mitted hknself to assault in the dark corridor a lady marched to 
Siberia for a political offence. The common-law exiles surely are 
not treated better than the political ones. 

All these are not tales of the past. They are real pictures of 
what is going on now, at the very moment when I write these lines. 
My friend N. Lopatin, who made the same journey two years ago, 
and to whom I have shown these pages, fully confirms all the above 
statements, and adds much more which I do not mention only for 
want of space. What really is a tale of the past — of a very recent 
case — is the chaining together of eight or ten convicts. This horri- 
ble measure, however, was abolished in January 1881. At present, 
each convict has his hands chained separate!/ from his comrades. 
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stilly, vfa^ ebo^ giye^ 61 ^^ to tbe 

anns ail tm and twelve iioureV maxc^ very difElcult, not to 

8p|ak of tibe n^upportal^ rheumatic pain oGcasioned in the bones 
by the odUtact of the iron rings during the hard Siberian frosts* This 
pain, I am told and readilj' believe it* soon becomes a real torture. 

I hardly need add, that) contrary to the statements of a recent 
English traveller through Siberia) the politicaUconvicts perform the 
journey to Kara, or to the placesVhere they are .to be settled as 
poselents^y under the same conditions as^. and together with, the 
common-law convicts. The very fact of Izbitskiy and Debagorio- 
Mokrievitch having exchanged n^^mes with two common-law convicts, 
and having thus escaped from hard labour, proves that the English 
traveller’s information was false. Nicholas Lopatin, '^hom I have 
already mentioned, and who has been condemned te settlement in 
Siberia, performed the journey on &ot, in company with a dozen, or 
so, of comrad^es. It is true that a great number of Polish exiles of 
1 864, and notably all noblemen and chief eonvicts, were transported 
in carriages, on posting horses. The numerous political exiles, trans- 
ported to Siberia by order of the Administrative, also perform the 
journey in the same way — ^where there are postipg horses. But, since 
1866, the political convicts (condemned by courts to hard labour or 
exile) have mostly made the journey on foot, together with common- 
law convicts. An exception was mad^in 1877—1879 for the few who 
were transported to Eastern Siberia during those three years. They 
were transported in cars, but following tlie line of the Uapes* Since 
1879, however, all political convicts — ^men and women alike, and 
many exiled by order of the Administrative — have made the journey 
precisely in the way I have described, very many of them •chained,, 
contrary to the law of 1827. 

When writing his book on Hard Labou7* a^id Exile, M. Maximoff 
concluded it with the wish that the horrors of the foot-journey he 
had described might become as soon as possible matter of history. ' 
The transport of convicts on barges was then just inaugurated, and 
this measure had saved the State, during the first year, a sum of 
40,000i. The Ministry of Justice was earnestly pressiijg at that 
time all honest men to tell what they knew about the exiles, ^ind 
announced its readiness to undertake a complete reform of the whole 
system. There was no lack •of men ready to devote their lives to 
ameliorating the sad^fate of the exiles and to erasing for ever from 
our life the black reminiscence of exile in Siberia. But M. Maximoff ’s 
wish has not been realised. The Liberal movement of 1861 was 
crushed down by the Government ; the attempts at reform were con- 
sidered as ‘ dangerous tendencies,’ and the transport of exiles to Siberia 
has remained what it was twenty years ago — a source of unutterable 
sufferings for nearly 20,000 of people. « 

The shameful system, branded at that time by all those who had 

3 s 2 
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studied it, bag maintained itself in full ; and, whilst this rotten build- 
ing on the highway are falling to pieces, and the whole system die- 
integrates more and more, new thousands of men* and women ti^ns" 
ported for such crimes as those," ‘ the very existence of which ’ was 
doubted twenty years* ago, are added annually to the thousands already 
transported to Siberia, and their number is increasing every year in 
an awful proportion.^' 

^ P, Krapotkine. 


{Tc^be concluded.) 



RECRE ACTION. . 


The kinds of recreation are so many, and their relations, to health, to 
business, and to pleasure are so numerous, that it would be impossible 
to write briefly of them all. I shall limit my^ielf to the influences of 
active recreations on our power and vfill for worlj, and the methods 
by which it may be believed that those influences are usually exercised. 

I shall not include among the effects of recreations the promotion of the 
general health, though it may be counted as one of the most frequent 
and most important ; neither shall I speak of the mere pleasure which 
they give, or of their relations to our social life, tr of their utility to 
any except really working people ; but amongst these I shall have 
in mind people of all ranks and all ages who work hard, whether of 
necessity or of choice. Happily for us, the working classes are not 
nearly all in one social group. * • 

In the general meaning of active recreation we include two chief 
things : namely, the cessation of the regular work of our lives, and 
the active occupation, whether of body or mind or both, in something 
different in which we find pleasure. From both alike we expect and\ 
may obtain refreshment, that is, renewed fitness for our regular work. 
In the former of these parts of recreation, sf^eaking generally, the 
structures of our body which have been at work are left at rest or are 
exercised in a different manner ; in the latter, those whijh have not 
been at work are brought into activity. 

These two parts of recreation may be said to be adjjisted to two 
different necessities of oiur economy. It is a rule, with very few 
exceptions, that for any structure of our bodies to be kept in fitiHess 
for its office it must be sometimes exercised ; and it is a rule, without 
exception, that in evq/ry exercise there is waste or alteration of struc- 
ture, however immeasurably small, which must be repaired during 
rest. In all active recreations justly so called both these necessities 
are complied with, but in different proportions ; afid, for the repair 
which is to be accomplished during rest, recreation is not enough. 
This must be achieved in sleep. Eecreaition and sleep, together, give 
the complete refreshment of which, however dimly, we can be con- 
scious in the feeling of fitness for renewed activity in the work at 
which we may have been fatigued. It is not always mere slang when 
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^ inan, after recreation and deep, tliat he fei^ls ve|7 fit He is isb. 
^ in some previous weariness and fatigue he was .dimly conscietis' 6f 
the waste or impairment of 'structures which made him unfit or fin* 
willing to continue at work, so,*^now, he becomes conscious, however 
dimly, of their restoration ; and this may increase to a consciousness 
not only of their fitness for activity but of their need of it, and then 
to a desire which can hardly be restrained. may feel that he must 
do something, even though the^p be no necessity for * him to resume 
his regular work, . 

I said that I should speak of oqly active recreations, but it may 
be held ^hkt there is some measure of • activity even in such rest as 
comes shprt of profound sleep. And many people seem content with 
recreation of this least active kind. They like the mere sitting-by 
and doing nothing ; the lettings their minds wander anywhere with 
no more use oi meaning than in a dream : or they are content with 
the mere gossip and the easy talk of society ; and, if they were really 
capable of considering, they would probably decide that they find in 
these*things sufficient recreation. Others, much better than these, 
are content with quietude in their peaceful homes ; they feel refreshed 
enough in the common events of a happy domestic Ufe, and in the 
Sunday’s rest with all the tranquillity that it may bring ; and some of 
them ask, ^ Are not these things enough for recreation ? Need we do 
more than finish our assigned day’s work and then be quiet, and then 
sleep, and be just fit for the same work to-morrow ? ’ * 

It may be enough for some ; and some measure of quietude, es- 
pecially in home-life, some time daily spent in neither work nor play, 

. some time in silence and reflection and in that which may best come 
‘ after them : all these and the quietude and gentle occupation of the 
Sunday are, indeed, e}(C8llent recreations and helps to the next day’s 
work. None should altogether neglect them. But for real working 
men and women, whether they be rich or poor, and whatever be their 
occupation^ these are not enough. To give but one evidence of their 
insufficiency, the customs of the most vigorous people in the most 
vigorous qations of the world are against being content with them ; 
and these customs, which have grown up naturally, show the just 
conviction that when we have finished a day’s or, it may be, nearly a 
whole year’s work, it is good to have some other active occupation of 
mind or body, or of both together, even though it be more fatiguing 
than the work itself was. 

There is scarcely a greater contrast between men and the Idwer 
animals than in this matter of recreation. Young^animals may play, 
springing or running hither and thither, evidently enjoying the 
exercise of both their muscles and their minds ; but the elder, Who 
may be compared with men, even with very young ni^n, rarely show 
such signs of mere spontaneous activity. Tho^ that work us 
work and then rest; those thikt are ire^, seek their fobd ikild obey 
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the md otibei^ neoesBitM of life and then they^ too, rest, 

Man alone refirSshes himself by changing his method of activity ; man 
eldnc has habitual active recreations. , And it may be generally 
observed, among the several races o£ men, that those which are the 
most highly cultivated, and whose occupations* are the most various, 
strong and intellectud, have the most numerous and most active 
recreations. , ^ 

A story hae often %een told of an Oriental who watched some 
English gentlemen playing cricket, find whC said, when he was asked 
his opinion of the game, that he thought it a very good one, but 
could not see why the rich inen did not pay poor ones tq, play it for 
them, while they might sit-by and watch it. He had not dearned 
the happiness of a willing great activity, or its use in restoring fitness 
for work. Englishmen, more than any, seem .to have learned this ; 
and it may surely be observed, among the nations of Europe, that 
those which* are most laborious and successful* in enterprise, most 
business-like, most vigorous in commerce and in intellectual culture, 
are those in winch the most active recreations of mind and body are 
most prevalent. I say of mind and body ; for there are recreations of 
which the best part is that they require for th^ir full enjoyment the 
most steadfast direction of the mind while the body is at rest. Such 
are those in which music and the fine arts are intensely enjoyed by 
some whose days are passed in the* routine of any very different 
mental occupation or in muscular work.« It would be as unreasonable 
to call these mental recreations inactive as it would be to attribute 
idleness to the profoundest thinker or to the most watchful judge, 
who sits for hours listening attentively and arranging in due order 
in his mind all the confusing evidence and contrary arguments which, 
he hears. If we could have one estimate of <all active efforts it might 
be in the amount of will employed in each of* them ; and mental at- 
tention, whether in business or in recreation, may involve at least • 
as strong and as long an act of the will as any muscular ^exercise. 

What, then, are the chief constituents of active recreation : of 
this retirement from work that fatigues, and this occupation in other 
things that refresh, even though, after another mannet, they may 
fatigue ? The chief and the essential thing is the change ; and\the 
love of recreation is among the examples of the enormous motive- 
power exerted in the world *by the desire for change. It is often 
spoken of as a mere infirmity, a foolishness, that should be resisted ; 
and so it often is %nd with some people may be always so : but with 
those who are honest and hard-working it is no folly. The desire for 
change is as mu& a part of our very nature as is the desire for sleep 
or for food; it is, as an instinct, to ho scrupulously, however cau- 
tiously, obeyed ; and one of the best methods of obedience is in well* 
chosen recreations after business. * 

Can we, then, in all the varieties of recreation pursued by the 




of tbifl country find any by all, or 

it is desirable that they should have ? Crowds evefy year ret^ 
from vacations of all kinds ^fter. all kinds of work ': some have been 
ebooting, some fishing, some climbing, sox^p sailing ; some studying 
pictures, some architecture; and, though many have done this or 
that only because it is a fashion among their friends, yet, doubtless, 
many more have chosen the recreation which they love best* And 
far more numerous than these who have come back from their 
vacations are the crowds, the tliousands, who every night are seek- 
ing recreation, after their various day’s work, in theatres and 
clubs, in card-p}aying, music, Ringing, apd a hundred more amuse- 
ments. ‘ All these are seeking change from the daily work ; all are 
seeking pleasure ; many will not find it, and many will not feel fitter 
for their next day’s work ; but many will, having chosen recreations 
well suited to them, even though they may not have been conscious 
of any good reasons for the choice and have only obeyed isome natural 
inclination. 

Now, I think that if we look for the characteristics which may be 
found m all good active recreations, and on which their utility chiefly 
depends, we shall find ‘that they all include one or more of these three 
things : namely, uncertainties, wonders, and opportunities for the 
exercise of skill in something different from the regular work. And 
the appropriateness of these three things seems to be, especially, in 
that they provide pleasant changes which are in strong contrast with 
the ordinary occupations of most working lives, and that they give 
opportunity for the exercise of powers and good dispositions which, 
being too little used in the daily business of life, would become feeble 
or be lost’! 

In their daily work — speaking generally and roughly — most people 
become tired of routine and sameness ; they know their business, and 
t there is in it little to surprise them ; they can reckon on what is 
coming ; they know how and when each day’s work will end. They 
get tired of all this, and wish for something very unlike it ; and so 
they long for^uncertainties ; they enjoy to watch something they are 
not sure ofj to see the settlement of a doubt, the unveiling of a 
mysfery. 

Herein is a great part of the refreshing change, the recreation, 
found in games of chance. The toss of a halfpenny brings refresh- 
ment to the routine of the schoolboy or the errand-toy in that every 
time he tosses he creates an uncertainty, enjoys it f5r a moment, and 
then decides it. 'fo the elder man the deal at whist and every hand 
he plays bring similar pleasure in uncertainties ; and the counting 
of the tricks decides them ; and the pleasures and uncertainties ac- 
cumulate to the end of the rubber or of the whole evening’s play. 
Other pleasures mingle with these; the exercise of skill, the reckon- 
ing of chances, and many more, including, perhaps, the winning of 
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tion in 1^ md its pleasure is the more refreshiug the 

more it is in odUirast witli sameness in Jthe daily work. 

Boubtle^ there is nyioh of £heb same pleasure in all sports ; in 
fishing, shooting, and the like. Will the fish bite ? Will the bird 
fisdl ? There is the tfncertainty ; and then comes the decision ; and 
in any case, hitting or missing, the mind wfdch has been wearied 
in a dull routine is refreshed. It is the same in cricket and lawn- 
tennis and all the like popular games. ^Mingling with the other 
pleasures that they give, and the other good they do, there is the 
refreshing pleasure of a continuous succession of UDcei;tainties and 
decisions, a pleasure which seems to reach its acme in some of the 
amusements that are attended with frequent risks of limbs or even 
of liffe. The contrast with the ordinary occupations of vast crowds 
of all ranks and ages and occupations is complete.; and from this 
contrast coilies a great part of the true recreatioq, the re-fitting for 
the work. Doubtless, some of the refreshment of reading novels and 
romances, whether real or in fiction, is of the same kind. Else, why 
should nearly every one who reads them feel that his pleasure is 
marred by hearing what the end of the story fs, and by thus ha^ng 
his uncertainty prematurely settled ? 

These may be examples enough. I believe that if any one will think 
over the whole class of what are fairly called active recreations, he 
will find that a chief part of nearly every one is of this kind : the im- 
veiling of a mystery, the issue of some chance, the settlement of an 
uncertainty. Every one who works enough to need or deserve refresh- " 
ment should see that some of his recreations have in them this 
element ; and let him observe that of all the recreations of this kidjjL 
those are the best which, together with the element of uncertainty or 
chance, oSer the largest proportion of that bther element of which I 
spoke — ^the opportunity of exercising skill. In all games and sporty 
the more the results depend on chance, and the less they depend on 
the skill of the players, the more is the gambling. Duly guarded, 
the love of recreation among uncertainties may lead to..the promotion 
of admirable skill, whether of mind or limbs ; and if, on*the one side, 
it may make itself vile by gambling, on the other it may eduoble 
itself by strengthening the mental disposition which moves men to 
experiments in science, and even to the highest methods of research. 
In all these a great part of the happiness is in the watching and 
decision of uncertainties, in the unveiling of hidden truth : and all 
whose work gives them too little opportunity Tor such happiness 
should have it ih their play. 

Next to uncertainties as parts of recreations I named wonder, 
meaning to include the objects of all forms and degrees of jroBder, 
from quiet admisation to utter a^nishment or awe. Of course the 
issue of a chance or of a game of skill mayexcite wonder ; aiid 
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fiiiay be thus eiibaoeedllt 

itee to as somethiiig distiticfe^ Their fitiiesB Yor recieati^ 

is ae evident as that of unoertaifitieSi and sitoilar.^ Whatover meet mtob 
daily work may be, or wherever they may pjarsue it^ tibiey become so 
aopnstomed to it, so familiar with all around them, that they may cease 
to wonder at anything^ within their range. They may have their 
work in the midst of glorious scenei^, among moyn tains, or by the i^, 
or in their own rooms among marvellous beauties of arts; but they ob- 
serve little or nothing of rfi this :* or they may be working at any of 
the applications of the wonderful discoveries of recent times, but toey 
have long ago ceased to be ast^nishe'd at, them. Some of us may, 
indeed, u^n reflection or in calm thinking, be moved by the wonders 
among which we have been living: they are very happy times when 
we can so meditate; but usually and habitually we are SjUdom 
conscious of anyi stirring wonders in our customary work. The find- 
ing and observing*of'theni elsewhere is, therefore, a rea^recreation, 
and a chief part of a very large number of the mental refreshments 
which we most earnestly seek and most thoroughly* enjoy. And 
happily it is so : for the contemplation of wonders may give occupa- 
tion and, thereby, strength to one of the noblest parts of our minds ; 
the p^t which not only, as Aristotle pointed out, first leads to 
studious research, but that which is exercised in the highest ad- 
miration and reverence and which acts, together with the imagi- 
nation, in the forming of the highest ideals towards which <we can 
ever strive. 

It is easy to find instances in which the greatest charm of recrea- 
^ tions is in the wonder to which they move us. I watched one in myself 
some weets ago when I went over the electric-lighthouse on the 
Lizard Point, enjoying and feeling refreshed by all the wonders that I 
saw there : the wonders of the burners that would give the light of 
many thousand candles ; and of the multiplied reflectors and lenses 
by which, of all this light, none might be wasted, but all sent right 
out to shine for miles over the sea ; the admirable cleverness and 
precaution by*- which, if the electric light were, by any accident, 
hindered, a huge paraffin lamp, with its concentric wicks, would 
instantly take its place ; and then the wonders of the fog-horn with 
its great reservoir of air so condensed by steam-pressure that, being 
let go, it would blow a blast upon the horn which should be heard out 
, at sea miles beyond the distance at which in the dense fog the light 
could be seen. 

I wondered at all this wd was refreshed ; and I wonder still as often 
as I think of it, and thus constantly renew my recreation. And I think, 
too, of the contrast between myself and the keeper of the lighthouse 
who showed it me. He was an admirably intelligent workman, 
complete in his knowledge of the machinery; at completo in his 
knowledge as I was in my ignorance | proiKi, too, of the itork in 
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'irti no ifitodir ; Ho ^owM mth all iHe quietade of xbuimie* and 
d^ko fotkor of t&o koitra spent in watcfaiic^ it. To him there 

WAS in it aU f it was the object of his daily work. 

!rbe same charin of wonder md the same kind of contrast may be 
fotmd in a thousand other instances. We enjoy the surprises of con- 
juring tricks, whic^ to the conjuror himself, I suppose, give no 
stirring pleasiUre; and of fireworks, and the stones and actings of 
perilous adventures. More worthily, we inay enjby and be refreshed 
by the marvels of skill in art, in music, or in singing. When we listen 
to a long-sustained high qpte — sucl^ as Albani can, sing or Joachim 
can play — we are refreshed not only by the beauty of -the sdund, but 
by the wonder that it can be produced ; and it is this which most 
refreshes us when, long afterwards, we can >recall the sound. It is 
after the same manner that we are refreshed by glorious scenery, the 
grandeur of mountains, of cataracts, of fl(yds of light at sunset: they 
move us to wonder, and we enjoy them and they refresh our minds, 
though those who live among them may be unmoved. And so it is when 
we leave home and find recreation in the strange sights and customs 
of other cities ; and foreigners come here and are as happy in their 
wonder at the things which we are tired of looking at. What.would 
not one give to be able to come to London as a stranger and be sur- 
prised at the sights that, unless in careful thinking, we now care 
nothing for ? * 

I named a third chief element in recreations: the opportunities 
which they give for the exercise of skill in something which is* 
different from our regular work. This may be in either mental or ^ 
muscular work or both. One who has been all day busy in reading 
may refresh liimself in composition ; another turns from teaching to 
learning, and enjoys it the more for the contrast ; another, most wisely, 
from the routine of business to some difficult research in science or 
in history ; another from literature to music or the fine arts, whether 
in the practice or in the critical study of them. All these changes 
are the daily recreations of large numbers of the more cultivated 
classes : and they are matched in the instances of tfiose who turn 
from their day’s manual work, or the routine of life in oMces or 
shops, to the mental worl^ offered to them in colleges and evening 
Classes. The labour of their study may be greater than that of their 
WorkJ it inay increase their fatigue; yet after sleep they may he ^ 
conscious of an increased fitness for the business of their lives by 
teasdn hot duly of the knowledge they have acquired, but of thdr 
mental recreation. 

But the inbst obvious examples of this part or method of led^a- 
tidn are in ihiiscular exercises : in athletics ; in the acquirement^ and 
of skill *in cricket or lawn-tennis, or on c^les o? 

skill at hillialds dr in- miiflje. Any ^ 
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thete may be stadied as patterns •£ active r^eation ; for tbey li^ 
elude all the three chief conditions for refreshment.^' Think, for 
example, of the delight and ppwer of a game of .cricket after a day*# 
work, for one employed at a desk 5 or reporting, or bricklaying, 
or mere buying or selling at fixed prices. There is the Hew activity 
with muscles wanting freer and more willing movexoents ; the con- 
scious acquirement or exercise of id^ill ; there is the decision of an 
uncertainty at eveiy ball, at every ri^n ; the wonder at some dashing 
hit, at some strange result 6f the whole game. 

Or, for another example, think of the recreation when one who 
has spent rnonths in writing, or reading, or in Parliament, or in city 
business, '^climbs some high mountain : the uncertainty as to the 
difficulties he will meet with ; the decision when, with each effort, so 
unlike those of his old daily work, he surmounts them one by one ; 
the marvels of ^.the e^r-changing scenery ; the decisive skill of 
the last climb, the final certainty, the awful beauty of ‘•the scene. 
Here is complete contrast with the routine life of the past months. 
He may never before have been so thoroughly tired, but next day he 
may be conscious that he never before was so thoroughly refreshed in 
both mind and body. ^ After a vacation spent in pleasures such as 
these, he may come home and riglitly%all himself ‘ very fit * for the 
old work ; he may even be so conscious of his fitness that he may 
enjoy the showing of it, and may love the work that he hated. 

It would be easy, if it were •» not for their number, to showdn how 
many of the most popular active recreations the three things which 
I have indicated are, in difierent proportions, combined. They may 
be overlooked or forgotten in the mere enjoyment of change, or of 
pleasure, of of a partial freedom from responsibility ; but there they 
are, and I believe that the happiness and utility of recreations mtay 
be nearly estimated by th^ir amount : there are lives in the monotony 
of which they alone may sustain a good spirit of enterprise, of reve- 
rence, and of willing effort. 

But, even If this be admitted, the question yet remains as to 
what it is that cmakes different groups of persons choose especially 
one or other t)f all the recreations in which these three things are 
combined. Why should there be any choice ? Why, for example, 
in a long vacation or on a Bank-holiday, do some prefer to travel by 
sea and some by land ? Why do some prefer hunting or fishing ; and 
some seek the treasures of art and some of literature ? Why do some 
fell trees and some only walk and wander like tramps and vagabonds, 
and some, or at least two of whom I have heard, leave their com- 
fortable houses that they may break stones by the roadside ? It is, 
perhaps, impossible to tell ; because in this, as in everything in our 
social life, the influences of education, fashion and custom are in- 
calculable', and are commonly more potent than our natural inclina- 
tions. But it seems at least not improbable that the devotion of 
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Qiasy of w to some of the most active recreations and our choices 
aiiafmg theiD* are determined by inherited natural dispositions, and 

the survival* in us of instincts which, in our distant ancestors, 
were appropriate to the first necessities of life. They bad to hunt 
and fish and entrap th^r food ; they migmted and wandered and 
rested where they could ; they cleared forests and made paths ; and 
these things they did with instincts which were parts of their very 
nature, and '^hich ^ith the rest of their nature they transmitted. 
We have inherited them; they are variously distributed amongst 
us, in various combinations and proportions; and now that they 
cannot be satisfied in our ordinary work, we may become, at times, 
restless till they can be satisfied in *our recreation^. And ao, I sup- 
pose, according to their several principal inheritances, one chooses one 
pursuit, another chooses another ; and thus the pursuits that were the 
necessities of the uncivilised life,»the hunting and fishing, the tree- 
cutting and vagrancy, become the almost unconsciously chosen pleasures 
of the civilised. Many, indeed, seem indifferent to them, as if the 
inheritance had died out ; and these find their recreations among 
other and comparatively modem and more tranquil methods of ac- 
tivity. Here, too, it is hard to say, or even to guess, what deter- 
mines choice when choice is«made, not guided or compelled. But 
probably it is in these, also, determined by inborn dispositions.' For, 
as the occupations of men increase M number and variety, so do their 
natural appropriate powers and dispositions ; and such of these as 
are not fully exercised in the business or chosen duties of life may 
find their satisfaction in the chosen recreations. 

But, whatever be the natural disposition, there are some rules 
regarding active recreations which it is well for all to observe: <or* 
all, at least, who must work or who wish to work as well as play. 

First, recreations should not only be compatible with the business 
or duty of life but absolutely and far subordinate ; and this, not only 
in kind but in number and quantity. Their utility and, sometimes, 
even their only justification is that they may increase the power and 
readiness for work ; beyond this they should not be allowed to pass. 

Then, they should chiefly exercise the powers which are least 
used in the work ; and this, not only for pleasure but for utilityt^ For 
there are few daily occupations which provide suflScient opportunities 
for the training of all the powers and dispositions which may be 
usefully employed in them and of which the full use, though not 
necessary for an average fitness, may be essential to excellence in* 
the business of life. They, therefore, that work chiefly with their 
minds should ■refresh themselves chiefly with the exercise of their 
muscles ; manual workers should rather rest and have some study, or 
practise some gentle art or strive to invent; or, for one more 
example, they wf^ose days are spent in money speculations and ex- 
citement had better try to be happy in passionless thinking, in 
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listening; sweet sounds, in quiet leading, t>r in slowly aoioiting ; 
and So On. * , 

It adds to the utility of eveiy recreation if its events can be oft^ 
thought of with pleasure ; so that the mind may be sometimes, occu- 
pied with them not only in careful thinki&g, but in those gaps or 
casual intervals of time in which, both during ,and after work, it is 
apt to wander uselessly* Especially is this true of mental recreations ; 
they may thus prolong their happiness and thalr utility from day to 
day or year to yeai;,; as often as they are remembered the mind may 
be refreshed far more than it is in the mere vacancy of thought. 
And there may be as much refreshment in looking forward ; as, for 
example, in planning a good holiday or^ at the best, in trying, by 
the light of either faith or science, to anticipate the final decision of 
the doubts which now beset us, or the wonders that will be revealed, 
or the new powers that will be exorcised, in the far distant future. 

It is an excellence in recreationsif they lead us to occupjourselves in 
pursuits which give opportuaities of gaining honest repute and personal 
success. Competition is good in all virtuous pleasures as well as in 
all work : the habit of being in earnest and of doing one’s best may 
be strengthened in recreations and then employed in its still better 
use in work. 

And in agreement with this it is a great addition to the happiness 
and utility of a recreation if it • enables us to do or to acquire some- 
thing which we may call our o\vn. In this is a part of the advantage 
which any one may find in giving part of his spare time to some study, 
some branch of art, some invention or research which maybe recognised, 
at least among his friends, as being, in some sense, bis own. The 
study itself must be the first and chief refreshment, but its pleasure 
IS enhanced if with the knowledge or the skill which it attains there 
is mingled some consciousness of personal property. 

Similarly, and for a like reason, the happiness of a recreation is 
increased if it leads us to collect anything : books, sketches, shells, 
autographs, or whatever may be associated with the studies or the 
active exercises of spare times or even with those of business. I think 
that none who have not tried it can imagine how great is the refresh- 
mentof collecting and of thinking, at odd moments, of one’s specimens 
and arranging and displaying them. There are few good recreations, 
few daily occupations with which something of the kind may not be 
usefully mingled. 

In recommending these which may seem selfish things one is re- 
minded of what Pascal says : ‘On ne voyageroit pas sur la mer pour 
ne jamais en rien dire, et pour le seul plaisir de voir, sans esperance de 
s’entretenir avec personne ; ’ ^ and I suppose that in most of our re- 
creations we are conscious of increased pleasure if we are on the way 
towards Anything which we may talk of afterwardp or which we may 
‘ PffnsSes, 1” partie, art. v. 
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show witk aoi^ kindof ^f-applause. But the'desiiW of self-satisfac- 
tion is not always or altogether evil in either business or pleasure. In 
botii alike it lofiy be turned to the happiness of others as well as of one’s 
self ; and it is so in inany of the active^recreations of games in which 
sides are taken, as especially in cricket-matches, rowing-^matches, foot- 
ball, and the like. ,They are admirable in all the ehief constituent 
qualities of recreations ; but, besides this, thoy may exercise a moral 
inSuence of great value in business or in any daily work. For without 
any inducement of a common interest money, without any low 
motive, they bring boys and men to work together ; they teach them 
to be colleagues in good causey with all who will work fairly and well 
with them; they teach that powenof working witti others^ which is 
among the best powers for success in every condition 6{ life. And by 
custom, if not of their very nature, they teach fairness : foul play in 
any of them, however sharp may the coidpetition, is by consent of 
all disgraceful ; and they who have a habit of playing fair will be 
the more ready to deal fair. A high standard of honesty in their re- 
creations will help to make people despise many things which are 
far within the limits of the law. , 

And, for one more general rule, it is an excellent quality in re- 
creations if they will continue good even in old age. TalleyranH is 
reported to have said to one who told him that he did not care to learn 
whist : ‘ My friend, you do not kn^w how unhappy an old age you 
are preparing for yourself.’ 1 think the experience of men of my 
calling would confirm this by the instances they see of unhappy rich 
old men who have retired from business and have no habitual re-, 
creations. None seem so unhappy as do some of these. They used 
to enjoy the excitement of uncertainty in their business ; pow, eve^y- • 
thing is safe and dull : then, mere rest after fatigue was happiness*; 
now, there is no fatigue, but there is restlessness in monotony : they 
used to delight in the exercise of skill and in the counting of its 
gains ; now, the only thing in which they had any skill is gone ; the^ 
have no work to do, and they do not know how either to play or to 
rest. 

It is well, therefore, that all should prepare for* the decline of 
power in recreations, as well as in much graver things. Thejre are 
many that do not lose their chann or their utility as we grow older. 
Talleyrand named one of the hest; and whist may be deemed repre-* 
sentative of them fn that it provides that the mental activity of each 
hand is followed by the quietude of each deal. Another is in the • 
refreshment of collections ; for there are many wfiose value constantly 
increases as tl\py become older, and with all of them the pleasure is 
enhanced the further we can look back in the memory of the events 
associated with each specimen, and can recollect the diflBculty of 
obtaining it, and ^he joy of first possession. Or, there may h^ a change 
of active recreations ; the elderly cricketer may take to golf and 
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become siire tbat i£ is in every way the better of the two; the old 
hunting man may ride to cover more cautiously. Or, with less 
activity, there may be the happiness of reading .or meditation^ of 
music or any of the fine arts; these, if they 'have been prudently 
cultivated, do not become wearisome in old age. If these and other 
like things fail, it may be a sign that it is time to leave-off work ; 
but so long as a man can work, so long will he be right if he will 
spend some of his leisure times, wisely and aqjtively, in recreations ; 
they may make him botl^ more^fit to do his work and, at the last, 
more fit to leave it. 


James Paget. 



£X TRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE 

* 

MARQUIS 'TSP^NG. 


The following extracts are translatefl^ from a Di^-ry recently published 
by the Marquis Tseng, Chinese Minister to Kngland and France. 
The narrative, which embraces a period o*f little more than half a 
year, beginning with the date of the Minister’s appointment in 
Peking and ending shortly after his arrival in London, is chiefly occu- 
pied with a description of the various incidents of the voyage and tjie 
places visited on the way. Only those portions of the work have 
Ijeen translated which seemed to reflect the writer’s views on matters 
of general interest. There is, perhaffs, no living Chinaman who is 
better qiKilified to express an opinion on foreign questions than the 
accomplished author of these papers. As the son of the celebrated 
statesman, Tseng Kuofan, he has seen much of official life in his 
native country, and to the experience thus acquired he has, in later 
years, added an advantage rarely possessed by his countrymen, 

practical acquaintance with our language and national habits. 

» 

Canton. L N. JoKDAN, Translator. 


I. Feelings before starting on his Mission. 

The Ministers, Shen and Pao, called upon me in Peking ^and stopped 
u long time. They expressed their concern at the length ofi the 
journey and the perils of the voyage, and soothed me with kind and 
comforting words. I felt thht the journey, though distant, was not, 
in these days of rapid steam-communication, attended with more 
trouble or hardship than one perfornrj(?d by a fellow-oflBcer in going to 
his post in Yunnan, Kansuh, or some other remote province of the 
Empire. The sea-voyage had, no doubt, its risks, but still man’s 
portion of ill or good in this world is allotted at his birth, and there 
is no escape from the inevitable. Neither of these considerations 
had given me m^ch concern sin ire I received my appointment. 
What really did alarm me was tin;: weight of responsibility attached 
VoL. XIV.— No. 82. 3 T 
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to tbe post, which was greater than my poor abilities were fitted to 
undertake. My father’s reputation had spread to tbs lands heyond 
the sea, and any mistake which I, his son, . might commit wi^iild 
involve his fair name. His Jlxcellency ^Kiio, too, had gained the 
esteem and respect of foreigners, and in now becoming his successor 
I was deeply apprehensive that, compared with him, any shortcomings 
would be only too apparent. Thpse fears haunted me night and day. 
My friends argued that the fact of my fathei^s services being so well 
known in Western countries woifld render my mission a comparatively 
easy task. Others said that the Minister Kuo' had pioneered the 
way, and tjiai I had only to follow iVi his footsteps. They all tried to 
console me by presenting the Wight side of the picture, but paid no 
heed to the other side. 


II. National OirATiACTEULSTics of the Fhencii anh English. 

f 

The French and English are both fond of lauding their own 
natiohal customs, and of finding flaws in those of other countries. 
My French interpreter jeered at the English, and my English inter- 
preter ridiculed the French. 

A Chinese going to Europe suffers from two difficulties, to which 
he finds it very hard to accustom himself : one is tbe confined nature 
of the house-accommodatioi?, the other the high price of everything. 
In the Wcist, the cost of ground for building purposes is enormous, 
and the consequence is tliat people are obliged to live in bouses eight 
or nine storeys high. Not only this, but so sparing are they of land 
*in const‘ructing their houses, that there are generally one or two pits 
underground, which serve as kitchens and wine-cellars. Their parks 
and gardens, however,' are laid out on a most extensive scale, and care 
is taken to copy nature in all its wild simplicity. These resorts of 
amusement and pleasure vary in size from one to three miles in cir- 
cumference. Here they show no disposition to stint themselves in 
the matter, of land, and bestow much care upon the neat arrange- 
ment of such places, thereby embodying the maxim transmitted by 
Mdneius, that, ‘ if the people are made to share in the means of enjoy- 
ment, they wdll cherish no feelings of discontent.’ Both France and 
England are at one in the above respect. 

The English excel in their use of ways and means for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth ; the French delight in extravagance and waste. With 
the former, the /esult of the general eagerness to get rich is that 
eveiything, however inferior in quality, is high-priv^ed, while with the 
latter, extravagance has become a national habit, and prices know no 
bounds. Such is the difference between the two countries, a differ- 
ence, "however, which entails the same inconvenience upon the 
traveller in either case. 
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III. PnQjPOSALS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OP ChIXA IN HER 
, • EELA:riONS WITH FoREIjlN COUNTRIES. 

. * * 

At Shanghai I met Chang Huan-lun, a young man of great promise 
and extraordinary attainments. He submitted to me six proposi- 
tions, which evince such originality of thought and such depth of 
insight, and arp so different from the random assertions one often 
hears, that I reproduce them here. •They ere as follows : — 

1. The necessity of contracting a firm alliance with England, for 
the purpose of repelling Kussiair aggression. 

The condition of Europe at the present day is ansdogousf to that 
of China in the time of the seven States. Eussia represents the 
State of Ch’in, England the State of Ciri, and Jurkey that of \Vei. As 
long as the people of Ch’in were pfovented from carj;ying out their 
designs upoa the State of Wei, they were unabki to make encroach- 
ments upon the other States ; and in like manner, as long as Eussia is 
kept from having her way in Turkey, she will l)e unable to override 
the rest of Europe. The people of (Jh’iii made terms with the* State 
of Ch’i, with the aid of whicli they annihilated the State of Wei, amd 
it was by this alliance that the Ch’in eventua-lly succeeded in annex- 
ing the whole six countries. But, on tlic cqptrary, England, whilst 
ostensibly protecting Turkey, in reality acts as the safeguard of the 
whole of Europe, and it is England’s intei-vention tliat alone prevents 
Eussia from carrying out her designs upon Turkey. At the Berlin 
Congress tlie representatives of the other Powers maintained an 
attitude of indecision and indifference, evidently under the impres- 
sion tliat the protection of Turkey and the defence of Inclia were , 
matters which concerned England only. This was in a sense true 
enough, hut it ignored the fact that India’S danger was England’s 
danger, and that danger to England meant danger to the whole of • 
Europe. Nor is it only Europe which is so affected; China is 
exposed to equal danger. If China could patch up the roof before 
the rain comes on, and secure the friendship of England, she would, 
with England on her side, have nothing to fear from th? aggressive 
designs of Eussia. Now, Chinese Turkestan and Hi are close* to 
India, and the success of Eussian attempts to coerce China in that 
quarter would be fqiught with trouble to England. It may there- 
fore be possible at some future date to gain England’s assistance in 
effecting an amicable arrangement. If England puts forth all her 
might to protect Tm*key, is it improbable that she' would make some 
slight effort to atd China ? To this some may object, and say that 
Eussia and England are alike in their rapacious tendencies, and that 
there is no likelihood of gaining England to our side. This ai^ument 
ignores the fact that England, though still to outward appearance 
powerful, is gradually losing the substance of her strength, and that 

3 T 2 
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her present policy is directed towards maintaining her high position 
by peaceful measures. She is far different now froup what she was 
inTao Kuang’s reign, ^ and there would be no difBcirifcy in coming, to 
an understanding with her. '• 

2. The importance of adopting an honest and straightforward 
course of policy in our international relations, with a view to re- 
moving feelings of mutual distrust. 

For close upon 200 years China ha^ held intercourse with Euro- 
pean countries ; she has learned and adopted Western methods, and 
yet still she shows a studied indifference to Western people. Among 
all classes, -from the highest to th^ lowest, this feeling remains as 
strong as ever. Western nations are well aware of its existence, and 
often decline to meet us frankly in the treatment of international 
matters. In the West, countries which may have been bitter 
enemies in the past are ever ready to come to each other’s assistance 
in any question which involves China. Foreign nations are strong 
in their power of united action, while China stands alone, weak and 
friendless. If we were able to drive them from our doors, we might 
afford to ignore their existence ; but now that they have gained an 
entrance into our very homes, can we expect, if we treat them with 
contempt when all is well with us, to find them cordial friends when 
trouble arises ? An open and frank course of conduct in times of 
peace would insure a ready exchange of confidence in times of trouble. 
Their treatment of Japan may be adduced as evidence. The Japanese 
have gone so far in their imitation of Western ways as to alter their 
calendar and change their national costume ; and though foreigners 
laugh at their folly, still they are always ready to lend them a helping 
hand in time of need. 

Trouble frequently arises from Englishmen travelling and 
preaching in the interior, and the mischief, once done, is hard to 
repair. It would be advisable to come to some satisfactory 
arrangement with England on the subject. Travellers should be 
required to procure passports, and as an additional precaution, the 
officials of the places to which they resort should send the local elders 
with them to prepare the people for their reception. The foreign 
consuls, too, might be asked to keep their countrymen under proper 
control, and not allow them to proceed without authority into the 
interior, under penalty of forfeiting their E’ght to recognition. 
Though Western Goveniments do not comply in all respects with the 
rules of International Law, still such rules, if properly enforced, ought 
to insure the permanence of dynasties, by linking together the strong 
and weak among nations in a common bond, and so prove a treasure 
to those who guide the destinies of the world. 

3. The advantages of embracing every opportunity of meeting 
Western scholars, so as to profit by their int^lrcourse and conver- 
sation. 

* Referring to the period of our first war with China, 1841-2. 
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Western officials especially ought to be received with civility and 
politeness. International questions are too numerous, and national 
pqpuliarities are too ^marked, to admit the hope of all differences 
being effaced; still, if Western scholars were certain of a cordial and 
sincere reception, they would gladly give us the benefit of their 
opinions, and by constant intercourse with them we s^lould gradually 
penetrate their inmost thoughts. ^ * 

One step /or which foreigners take much credit to themselves 
is the establishment of schools ttirougbout China. Now, there 
are many foreigners who would be glad' to devote themselves 
to the study of Chinese literature, and if China founded an educa- 
tional establishment, with* a competent staff of ’Chinese* profes- 
sors, for the instruction of such, foreigners could no longer claim for 
themselves a monoply of good deed.s, and ^le undertaking, whilst 
entailing little expense, would earn* for us the , gratitude of Western 
rulers. Moreover, a scheme of this kind would lie attended with 
further advantages. In course of timt?, the students who had 
attained a knowledge of Chinese literature might be stimulated, by 
the prospect of gaining a reputation for themselves, to tiUnslate 
foreign books for diffusion in China. Again, in the West, the po^er 
of public opinion is second only to that of the Government, and the 
direction it received from those we had trained might possibly be of 
use to us in some future difficulty. • 

4. TJie advisableness of keeping ourselves informed from time to 
time of the price and quality of Western mechanical appliances, so as 
to avoid falling victims to fraud in purchasing them. 

If China is to establish foundries, open mines, and engage in 
similar enterprises, it will be necessary for her to make 'extensive 
use of machinery. The machinery hitherto pui chased has sometimes 
been of inferior quality, often unsuitable, and generally exorbitant in 
price. Contracts have been regarded as a mere empty form, and^ 
disputes have generally ended in the seller recklessly repudiating his 
responsibility. What I would now propose is, that a Chinese officer 
should be specially appointed to note the constant changes in the ma- 
chinery market, and to effect purchases on safe terms for* China. 

5. The translation of treatises on foreign systems of GovernmjBnt, 
with a view to the adoption of what may be found useful therein. 

Their political systems hdve, undoubtedly, much that is good and 
admirable, but it is the fashion nowadays, in speaking of Western 
countries, to ascribe their greatness to the abundance of their natural 
resources and the superiority of their weapons of (var. People who 
hold such an opinion fail to see that the ascendency of Western 
nations is due, not to the extent of their wealth, but to the 
sympathy which exists between the people and tlie governing classes, 
and in this respett they are exemplifying the maxims of* China’s 
sages of old. 
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Hitherto, only books on mechanical science and technical subjects 
have been translated into Chinese; it would be well to^add to these 
treatises on medicine, agriculture, &c. In my humble opinion,<» a 
nation’s prosperity or decay is determined by the character and<alents 
. of its people, and these again are qualities which depend in a great 
measure upon the early training imparted to its youth. As in China 
of old, so in Europe at the present day, there are preliminary schools 
to which children are sent at an early age. We have^ it is true, at 
this very time an Educational Mission abroad, but the expense of its 
maintenance is too great to be continued, and the education imparted 
to a hundred youths or so cannot permeate the masses of the people. 
A much better plan would be to make translations of the educational 
curriculum in use in the West, and establish schools, first at the 
Treaty Ports, and then (gradually all over the Empire, upon a system 
based on a dup admixture of foreign and Chinese methods. The 
expense would be less than that of the Educational Mission, and the 
advantages would be immeasurably greater. 

6. The arrangement, in the interests of China, of ^ some satisfac- 
tory understanding with England for the stoppage of the opium trafl&c. 

♦ China has never hit upon a fixed or effective method of dealing 
with this question. When the matter has been pressed with urgency, 
it has resulted in a breach of friendly relations ; when it has been 
dealt with leisurely, it has gradually been allowed to drop out of 
consideration altogether. The coast-line of China is so vaat, and so 
indented at every point with creeks and inlets, as to render the pre- 
* ’’srention of smuggling no easy matter. Opium being the great staple 
of their commerce, it is not to be expected that Ihitish merchants 
^^ill willifigly sacrifice the certainty of present gain for the sake of 
a profitless reputation in the future. I have been informed that an 
Anti-Opium »Society has been established by the people and gentry in 
t England, and that representations on the subject have been fre- 
quently addressed by it to the Chinese Minister iiv London. It may 
be that the Heart of Heaven, moved to sympathy with the misery 
inflicted upoQ China, has prompted the members of this Society to 
espouse their good cause ; but, as long as the British Government 
refuses to yield in the matter, it is to be feared that the efibrts of 
this handful of men will prove a mere delusion, like the picture of a 
cake to a hungry man. Still, as they have embarl^ed upon this project, 
they have doubtless some ideas on the subject, and there can be no 
harm in inviting an expression of their views. Gain is a powerful 
consideration with* Western countries ; if England could be induced 
to substitute the cultivation of cotton, tea, or silk for that of opium, 
there might perhaps be some hope, provided she obtained an equi- 
valent profit, of her changing her course of action. 

Reports point to a decrease in the mineral wealth of which Great 
Britain has hitherto had the monopoly. Now, China has countless 
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stores of uawQxked treasure hidden away beneath her soil, and the 
possibility suggests itself of effecting an exchange on this plan. 
Tips, however, would depend upon circumstances, and the change is 
one which it will require time to e^Tecf. All that man can do is to 
make some slight effort to win* back the Heart# of Heaven. 

I 

Of the above propositions, the first, which dfeals with the relations 
of England and BussiS, cannot be accepted in its entirety ; and, as to 
the sixth, respecting the suppression^of the* opium, trafl&c, there will 
be difficulty in securing such a successful solution of the question as 
is there indicated. The views expressed in the remaining clauses 
agree in the main with the opinions I*have always h^d. « 

Eespecting tile Educational Mission discussed in the fifth proposi- 
tion, I remember being present when the hejids of fhe Mission were 
paying a visit to my father, before* they started for ^America. The 
opinion I then expressed on the merits of the scheme was almost 
identical with that stated above. The x*esult, I said, of sending 
Chinese youths, who had not studied their own classics, to devote 
themselves exclusively to the acquisition of Western knowledge in a 
coimtry like America, where rulers and officials alike sprang frqm 
the same class, would simply be to contribute so many citizens to the 
United States, and to furnish the foreign firms al tlie Treaty i?orts 
with compradores and interpreters. China, 1 insisted, would reap no 
advantage from the scheme, The project was too far advanced at 
the time to be arrested, but the prediction has been verified by the 
results.- The advantages derived by the youths who have gone ta^ 
America fall far short.of the success attained by the pupils of the 
Tung Wen Kuan,'* and of the Government arsenals at Shanghai and^ 
Foochow. 


IV. AL Gambe^ta’s Views bespectixg AIissionauv Questions. 

My French interpreter told me that Gamlxitta, the new President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, was a man of just views, Wlio would not 
be disposed to show undue partiality to the Catholic priests, and, said 
that it would be w^ell to cultivate his acquaintance, so as to facilitate 

t 

* The students of tliejklission liero referred to relumed to China towards the end 
of 1881 , the reasons given for their recall being n)uch the same as those stated by 
the writer. * Although tlio boys have not leaiaied all tlie useful arts and sciences of 
America, thiiy adopted all its bad cnsloms,’ were tlio words of ,thc Commissioner sent 
to report on the subject. The lads arc now .at Tient sin engaged in vjirious ways 
Some of them are Employed in the working of the new telegraph line, some are 
studying medicine under a foreign <loctor, and others’ are receiving instruction in 
engineering, mining, ifcc., .while all are said to be much dissatisfied with the treatment 
they have received since their return to China. 

* Government schools at I'eking and Canton for the instruction of Chinese in the 
various branches of foreign education. 
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ifie settlement of any missionary complications which might arise in 
the future* I have often heard it stated that the wife of the late 
Emperor Napoleon attached great importance to the priesthood, and 
that this is the reason missionaryquestions have given such trouble in 
the past. Since the establishment of the Hepublic the influence of 
the priests has been on the wane, and one no'^ meets with plenty of 
people ready to abuse t\iem. While on board the steamship Amazone, 
I met a French naval captain, who volunteered the statement that there 
was not a single 'respectable person in the Church. My French 
interpreter and the captain of the steamer both reproved him at the 
time for mahing^use of such exj^ravagant language, but the interpreter 
afterwards told me in private that it was true enough that there were 
few good men apd virtuous women to be found in Roman Catholic 
establishments. Frenchmen like himself, however, he added, could 
not but take exception to such strong language as that used by the 
French naval oflScer, especially when uttered in the jA*esence of a 
large number of people, the majority of whom were English. None 
had a better knowledge or a more thorough abhorrence? of the priest- 
hood than Frenchmen tliemselves. From the above it may perhaps 
be^^^predicted that cases connected with the priesthood will be easier 
to deal with in the future. 

f 

I subsequently went to call upon Gambetta. Since the establish- 
ment of the Republic in France, the control of State affairs has 
devolved upon the Presidents of the two Assemblies. The Presidents 
Tiave only the power of affixing their signatures and giving their 
appro^l. Their position is analogous to that of the Governors and 
Viceroys in China, who receive reports from their immediate sub- 
ordinates, the Financial and Judicial Commissioners, and express their 
opinion thereon. A Governor or a Viceroy can, however, denounce 
^ and degrade his subordinates, and if he wislies any particular line of 
action to be adopted, he can impart his views td them, and require 
them to shape their reports accordingly. A President has no such 
powers ; and though his position is a very exalted one, his authority is 
inferior to that of his compeers in China. The President of the 
Chamber of Deputies lives in Paris. I managed to get an intro- 
duction to him through a friend, and appointed a day to see him. 
We had a very friendly conversation. Tlie impression I gathered 
from what he said was that ordinary international questions between 
our two countries presented little difficulty, and that the wrang- 
ling and differences of opinion which occasionally occurred were 
due to the trouble created by an unreasoning priesthood. He said 
that he was not disposed to allow the priests unbridled licence. 
Missionary questions would henceforth be fairly dealt with, and no 
partiality would be shown to the priests. The ol^ect he had in view 
was to cement more closely the friendly relations existing between 
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our respective countries. I venture to doubt, however, whether 
reliance can be placed on such language ; still,; judging from what 
the French officer stated on board the Amazone, and Gambetta’s 

• 'x * ^ 

preseift utterances, the ^fluence of the priests would seem to be 
declining. # 


^ V. The Panama Canal. • 

. 

When I got ^home I found si. de L^seps \^aiting for me. He 
referred to the great success of the Suez Canal, and said tliat America 
was now proposing to open up wa^pr communication •between two 
points on the east and west for the transit of slnps. The scReme was 
now under public discussion, and no decision could taken just yet. 
A general meeting was convened ^for a certain date, at which every 
one was entitled to express his views. He invited me^o send a deputy 
to the meefing to hear the discussion. replied that, owing to the 
continuous famines and dearth which had visited the northern provinces 
of China during a succession of years, I could not undertake to subscribe 
capital for the object, but that I vrould gladly send an officer to attend 
the meeting, if that was all that was r(‘quired. Lesseps said that no 
subscriptions would be asked from any of the foreign envoys attending 
the meeting, and that, the enterpri^ being one of great moment, the 
object was to arrive at a just cqpclusion by aid of the collected wisdom 
of man^. On this understanding I rdhdily assented to his request. 


VI. Origin of Balls. 

I accepted tan invitation to go to President Grevy’s one evening. 
The invitations were issued some djiys beforehand by his wife. At 
about eleven o’clock we retired to the liall-room, where dancing wi^s 
kept up for a loflg time. In the West, men and women follow their 
own choice in making marriage alliances, and the original idea in 
instituting dancing parties was to facilitate the arrangement of such 
contracts. * 


VII. French .Taste for Chinese Articles. 

• 

Though French porcelain and French embroidery are daily improv- 
ing in quality, still there is a perfect rage in every household in France^ 
for Chinese embroidery and old articles of Chinese porcelain. I am 
quite unable td assign any reason for this. They lavish admiration 
upon Chinese articles, and try every means of improving their own, 
which they still consider poor in comparison with ours. It is not only 
the common people that cultivate this art, but even the official classes 
regard it as an important part of their duty to pay attention to the 
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matter. The principle would seem to be the' same as that adopted 
by the Chow dynasty in appointing public inspectors pf handiwork. 
If those who are nowadays charged with the care of China’s interests 
were likewise to bestow some ^attention on the improvement o( such 
trivial articles of manufacture, the result co^d not fail to benefit the 
commercial interests of her people. t. 

^ * f 

VIII. Western Arts and Civilisation derived from China. 

r. 

One evening, in conversation with Sung Shengy he expressed his 
belief that the systems of government and civilisation prevailing in 
the West^bear a close resemblance to the institutions of China in the 
time of the Ckow dynasty. Lao Tsze, he said, after serving as a 
Minister of that dynasty, had gone to the West and transplanted the 
laws and usages of China into Wectern soil. The assertion does not, 
unfortunately, acimit . of positive proof, but the idea is qne of some 
interest and novelty. I remarked, in reply, that Europe, having been 
once inhabited by wild tribes, had in all probability derived its 
literature and political systems from Asia, whence they had gradually 
spread westward, and this I considered the explanation of the resem- 
blance between European habits and ways and those of China in 
olden times. I used to tell my French interpreter in jest that China’s 
sacred Emperor descended in an ^unbroken line through history, and 
that even as regards Presidentg we had Yao and Shun,^ the biest that 
ever existed. This was of course merely a joke, but sfill it is plain 
rthat all Western institutions have existed in the past in China. For 
example, in the West articles of household use are invariably carved 
and engraved with taste and neatness, the idea being derived from 
the inscriptions found upon goblets, cups, and like utensils of antique 
date in China. It may be said that steamers, steam-engines, and 
such ingenious contrivances were unknown in past ages. By such an 
assertion, however, the fact is ignored that mechanical ingenuity 
depends upon material resources, and varies according to a nation’s 
prosperity or decay. When material resources fail, mechanical arts 
fall into neglect. ' In olden times China had no lack of mechanical 
applimees, but as her national prosperity gradually declined, her 
people fell into idle and thriftless habits, and mechanical arts gra- 
dually died out. As, by a glance at what Europe now is, we may see 
what China once was, so by noting what China now is, we may learn 
what Europe will one day become. The time will arrive when Western 
workcraft, now so active and superior, will grow inept, and Western 
ingenuity give way to homelike simplicity. The fact is, the earth’s 
productions are not sufficient to provide for the manifold wants of its 
countless people, and deterioration is one of nature’s laws. 

* Two of Cfliina’s early Emperors, who are regarded as the models of all wisdom 
and sovereign virtue. 
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IXr iNTISBYIEW WITH THB BRAZILIAN MnilSIEB. 

« 

His Exoellency the Brazilian ‘ IVBnisler called upon me and had 
a long conversation. Some days previously I saw from the news- 
papers that Brazil contemplated sending some gunboats to China, 
with a view to negotiating a treaty and pitocuring coolies. The 
Minister opened the Conversation by referring to the large extent of 
his country, which, he said, was nearly equal in ,area to the whole 
continent of Europe. Its productions were So abundant as to afford 
inexhaustible supplies to othep countries. Its existence as a State 
dated only fifty years back, and its pSpulation, which then numbered 
only two millions, was now upwards of fifteen millions. Jt was by 
far tjie largest country in South America ; had at dne time been a 
dependency of Portugal, but was ♦now an in(^ependent State. Its 
ruler was most anxious to enter into treaty relations with China, and 
the matter being one which had to be injiugurated without previous 
introduction, his Sovereign had instructed him to call upon the 
Chinese Minister in London to open negotiations. To this I»repliefl 
that Powers in concluding treaties with China had always sent an 
envoy thither to meet a high officer deputed for the purpose by the 
Chinese Government, and that I knew of no instance in which the 
envoys of two countries went heedlessly to work and made treaties 
in the capital of a third natibn. to mention a Minister, even 
an Ambassador had no such powers, and neither the Chinese Minister 
in England nor the one in America could assume such a responsibility^- 
A good deal of some;what troublesome discussion then ensued. He 
asked me if I would communicate to the Tsungli Yamen tlie fact 
that the Brazilian Government was desirous of concluding a treaty! 

I replied that it was iny duty, as an envoy, to be the medium of 
communication between my Government and Foreign Powers, and 
that, if he addressed me officially on the subject, I would not fail to 
forward his communication, but that I could pronounce no opinion 
as to whether his request would be granted or not. He then asked, 
supposing I forwarded his inquiry, how long it would* take to get 
an answer, and inquired whether a telegram could not be sent on 
the subject, so as to facilitate the immediate despatch of Brazilian 
ships to China. In reply, I pointed out that there was no need of 
such hurry at the opening of negotiations, and said that I could not 
telegraph on a matter of such supreme importance, and which re- ^ 
quired such careful consideration. He then asked whether Brazilian 
ships could proceed to China before the Yamen’s answer was received, 
to which I replied that there would be nd good in their doing so 
while friendly relations had not yet come under consideration. He 
seemed to quite grasp my meaning, but always kept going back to 
the subject of despatching ships, in a way which showed me that 
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there was some difficulty connected with the matter, and that the 
probability was that they were already on the way £^nd could not 
now be stopped. If China should hereafter refuse to enter ir^Jbc 
treaty relations, gunboats will nd,ddubt be sent to coerce her ; whilst, 
if she consents to entertain the question, much wrangling and dis- 
cussion will be the unavoidable result. As be was about to take 
leave, the Minister eaAiestly asked, me whether 1 thought the Yam^n 
would speedily mnke a treaty with his eounti^. I iQeplied that it 
was simply my duty to tra/nsmit Lis communication, and that it was 
for the Yamen exclusively to decide whether they would accede to 
the request.^ Looking, however, to the circumstances, I should say 
that it oould npt^be granted qidte at once. The period for the re- 
vision of most of the treaties concluded with WesVern Powers was 
now at hand, and as these treaties had been found to entail , con- 
siderable inconvenienq^ upon the Chinese people, they would probably 
require alteration in* certain respects. If Brazil were U) wait until 
after the revision of the 'treaties with other Powers, and base her 
proposed treaty upon the treaties as revised, she might hope by a 
^ngle •effort to secure a permanent and satisfactory result. If a 
ha§.ty step were taken*, while alterations were still being made in the 
treaties with other Powers, Brazil would have nothing to guide her 
course of action. I saw him to the door, when he again referred to 
the question of Brazilian sbip§ going to China, and asked if any 
restrictions would be placed, upon their entering and leading the 
ports. I told him that there was apparently a great diversity of 
"wpinion about the value of Chinese labour. Cuba and l^eru were 
anxious to procure coolies, while America was considering the ex- 
pediency df driving the Chinese out of San Francisco. I did not 
know anything of the character and habits of the Brazilian nation, 
but if their ships engaged in the coolie traffic and did not comply 
;with the Chinese regulation respecting emigration, not only China 
would refuse her sanction to such a course, but» England, France, 
and all nations opposed to slavery would enforce the rules agreed 
upon within rpcent years in relation to the subject, and would exert 
their influence to put a stop to such proceedings. If, however, 
Brazil was guilty of no abuse in procuring the coolies, and treated 
them properly, China would no doubt extend the same treatment to 
her ships as she did to those of all Treaty Powers, 

The Brazilian Minister had no great command of English, and 
both Macartney and I failed to catch all he said. His French being 
somewhat better, I^called in the French interpreter to our assistance. 

* A treaty between^Brazil and China has since been concluded. 
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^ X. Foebign Loa5S. 

f! ’ 

a 

I isee from the newspapers that Tso Tsung-t’ang has borrowed 
3,500,000 taels, to be applied* towards defraying the expenses of the 
campaign in the north-west. 1 have no means of knowing whether 
the report is true or not, but two considerations arise in connection 
with this subject which give cause for deep regret. In the first 
plabe, such an excessive rate of interest as >8 per cf^nt. is without pre- 
cedent in Europe, and its eflfect can only be to sap the sources of 
China’s strength for the enrichment of foreign countries. Again, 
the frequency with which China has fraudulently rejiudiated the loans 
contracted from her own people makes them dread the very thought 
of lending to the Government, and her only resource when an 
emergency arises is to apply to the foreign merchants. Now, it is 
not likely that the foreigner is going to bring his money all the way 
across the sea to supply the wants of China. No, a loan is issued 
and the money is collected from the Chinese people, but both the 
people and the Government suffer severely from such a vast amount 
of their own capital passing through foreign •hands, as a large share 
of the interest is appropriated by the foreign agent. A fine scheme 
this, indeed ! 

I have been told that the KhediVe of Egypt borrowed vast sums 
from France and England, wBich he employed, not in the construc- 
tion of railroads, in opening mines, or other productive works, but 
squandered on frivolous objects. The money having been spwat 
as fast as it was Iprrowed, there was no means of discharging the 
debt when the time for repayment arrived. The English and French, ' 
seeing the state of misgovernment into which Egypt had fallen, sent 
officers to take charge of the Khedive’s aflairs, and, with the very 
best intentions, advanced further sums to help him out of his troubles. 
No sooner, howe*'er, had the Khedive got the money, than he sum- 
marily dismissed the two officers charged with the management of his 
affairs, and showed a strong disposition to repudiate his liabilities. 
The British and French Governments are so enraged at^^the Khedive’s 
action, that there is every likelihood of their making use of force to 
chastise him for his conduct. 

China has amQjle mean! and abundant resources, and though these 
petty loans are not likely to cause her much embarrassment, still, for 
the material advancement of a country, there are other things more* 
urgently needed than gunboats and armaments of war. It is a poor 
policy that leaves undone what ought to be done at once, and presses 
forward what might well be deferred. * 
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XL The Eabl or Bbaconsfiele. 

• ^ ' C 

On the 2 7 th 3Iarcb, 1879^ I called upon Beaconsfield. He i^a man 
of marvellous attainments and great decision of character, and though 
over seventy years of age, shows no signs of ^physical decay. The 
English look upon him as the Great Wall of their country. I have 
been given to understand that during the struggle between Sussia 
and Turkey, the Tyrks, cofiscioua of their weakness, were prepared to 
sue for peace on any terms the Eussians might wish to impose. 
Beaconsfield saw that it was against the interests of England to allow 
Eussia tp carry oht her designs ti.pon Turkey, and it was entirely owing 
to him that British troops were employed to assist Thrkey and thwart 
Eussia. 

The high Ministers* and Members of Parliament in England dis- 
approved of the use. of force, but Beaconsfield, not heeding their 
remonstrances, moved the ^troops and made such a demonstration of 
war that Eussia took fright and finally accepted the Eiiglish condi- 
tions. Beaconsfield’s reputation was greatly enhanced by this stroke 
of policy. When he goes to the Houses of Parliament,' old and young, 
women and children, flock thither to get a sight of him and hear his 
words. As they watch his dignified bearing, whispers of approval 
and respectful deference mark thoir admiration of the man. Beacons- 
field, though far advanced in years, is ho pressed with public ^business 
that foreign envoys wishing to see him have to arrange the time of 
^aeeting beforehand by letter, and so I followed the same course. 
His manner was gracious and courteous ; his words few and impres- 
sive. Our conversation was confined to ordinary topics. 
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When the English statesman or pulflicist of to-da/ washes Jiis hands 
of the blood of^Treland, he admits with generous frankness that the 
country was infamously governed of old. All the land, he confesses, 
was taken away from the natives by confiscation after confiscation. 
Strangers jvere recruited not only in England and Scotland, but in 
Germany and Switzerland, to occupy their ancestral Aomesteads. 
They were long denied the protection of law for their lives or property, 
and were treated as outlaws in their own country. Their ehurches 
were burned down or transferred to congregations which for the most 
part only existed in the imagination of projectors and fanatics. Their 
industry was repressed, and their trade extinguished by laws made to 
secure a monopoly to Yorkshire. TiJfey were forbidden under stringent 
penaltiQp to obtain education •either ^t home or abroad. Whenever 
they resisted, fire, famine, and slaughter laid the country bare, century 
after century, down to times within the memory of men recently liviwgr 
All this he admijts and deplores. He execrates — often in entire 
good faith — the mei’ciless 'sword of Carew, the forged fetters, ^he 
feigned friendships, the poisoned cup, and other infamous devices 
of the Tudors. He is ashamed of the violated articles of Limerick, 
which constituted Ireland’s share in the ‘ glorious Revolution,’ and of 
the Irish code in^hich the statesmen of the Augustan age of Anne 
anticipated the worst devices of the slave-drivers of Alabama and 
South Carolina. He cheerfully renounces Wentworth and Temple, 
Stone and Boulter, and all their works. He declinesjto defend the 
tortures and massacres of ’98, or to justify the method by which the 
Union was accomplished. These ancient crimes he classes with the 
burning of Joan gf Arc ^ a witch in the English camp, and the 
hanging of Sir William Wallace as a rebel in London, which Scotch- 
men and Frenchmen have consented to forget ; and points with com-* 
placent triumph to the entire change of sentiment and practice 
which has matted his own day. From the era of the Reform Bill, 
he contends, English statesmen have laboured to govern Ireland for 
her own benefit. During the last fifty years measure after measure 
has been passed granting Ireland the same laws which En|fland her- 
self enjoys. Public men have competed with each other which should 
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be first to amend whatever was amiss, and -to supply whatever was 
deficient. It is nearly four decades since Sir Bobert Feel declared 
that no one must any longer be able to point to any distinction 
between England and Ireland, •either in the spirit of the law^ or in 
its administration, and^ this he insists is the rule which has been 
adopted in modern legislation. As for the dead past, it is beyon^ 
human remedy, and sensible men make haste to forget it. ' 

This song of triumph can scarcely be newrto anyone. As other 
popular melodies which are daily 4 ground on the hurdy-gurdy and the 
musical box began with the bassoon and the violoncello, it has slowly 
descended from Parliamentary debates, and the confabulation of party 
clubs, tp be the commonplaceK)f omnibuses and beer-shops. There 
is something like a general consensus of the English nation, high and 
low, that for half a century Ireland has been crowned with favours, 
and that they have all been granted in vain. If this sentiment were 
merely an impudent^ pretence or a cynical lie, as it has sometimes 
been in the mouth of Parliamentary gladiators, it would scarcely be 
worth debate ; but it is impossible to doubt that it is the settled belief 
of many upright and enlightened Englishmen who desire to do what is 
right. Out of respegt to this class I propose to invite them to look 
into the facts of the case a little, and see how far they bear out the 
current, assumption. Any one who takes up the inquiry in a serious 
spirit will find effectual assistimce in a work recently published by 
Mr. Barry O’Brien,^ entitled Fifty Yeura of Concesaiom io Ireland^ 
and written not only with much ability and research but with cautious 
4hirne8S and accuracy. Only one of two proposed volumes is yet 
published, bringing down the record to the year 1840 ; but as the 
inquiry is fairly started I propose to make a flying survey of the 
half century at once, using Mr. O’Brien’s assistance as far as it is 
available, and where it ceases having recourse to the original authori- 
ties. The reader who accompanies me will be able to determine for 
1l:iimself how far it is true that since the era of the Eeform Bill Ireland 
has received the same laws as England, administered in the same 
spirit, and whether it be fair to affirm that she is ungrateful for 
that favour ^'hich touches all noble hearts — ungrudgingly just and 
genenous treatment. 

One of the first Irish questions to which the Eeform Parliament 
turned its attention was the state of public instruction. Since the 
Eeformation the Government had retained the control of education, 
public and private, through the agency of the Established Church, 
and after nearly three centuries of this monopoly, the cabinet of 
reformers found that over four millions of the population who lived 
by industry could neither read nor write. The steps by which this 
shameful result was reached are highly instructive data for the his- 
torical student, and the conscientious statesman. 

^ l^\fty Years of Ccnccmom to TreUnd, Sampson Low & Co., 1883* ; 
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When the property of the Catholic Church in Ireland was trans- 
ferred to the flew clergy by grants of Henry and Elizabeth, they were 
required to maintain a school in each parish for the education of the 
poor. • For a long time we have rio jecord of how this duty was per- 
formed or evaded. But after more than a century official inquiry 
#ame, with the fatal ^multiplication table in hand, and discovered 
that in more than nine-tenths of the parishd^ there was no parish 
school and nq teacher, and that the incumbent who received the 
tithe did not devote any part of It to this purpose. Out of 833 
benefices there were 764 without schools. In the remaining parishes, 
less than eighty in all, the incumbent paid forty shillinjgs a year in 
aid of a parish school, which, allo^Ang for the different value of 
money, was perfiaps equivalent to the cost of educating -one child. 
But § Parliamentary Commission reported that even" this bounty was 
commonly applied to some other jmrpose than^the ostensible one ; it 
was generally paid to a person who was not a schoolmaster, but who 
it may be presumed performed more acceptable servicen. Under 
these circumstances the Irish Parliament came to the rescue. It 
made grants from time to time for the education of the poor, and 
practically transferred to the State the burthen*which the Church Ijad 
evaded ; reserving for the latter the agreeable duty of spending the 
money which they would not contribute. After the Union, when the 
present century was in its youth, theiC was further Parliamentary in- 
quiry, aqd it was found that thdre were iiot schools in half the parishes 
paying tithe, and it may be added that the schools which existed 
educated fewer children in the whole kingdom than are now taught*^ 
in Dublin, Cork, or Belfast. The parish schools finally died out and 
gave way to other institutions. But a fact may be noted in relation 
to them which will be found universally true in the annals of the 
English settlement in Ireland, that whenever funds were taken from 
the property of the Irish nation to subsidise some English institution,^ 
they have been invariably wasted and plundered by the administrators 
to whom they were entrusted. 

When the plantation of Ulster took place in the reigfl of James the 
First, liberal grants to establish free schools were made frara the lands 
taken from O’Neil and O’Donnell. Here and there these institutions 
answered their purpose in an imperfect way, but the endowments 
were mostly wastec^ or misappropriated. There is still a claim in 
controversy between the municipality of Derry and the committee of 
London Corporators who call themselves the Irish Society, in which ^ 
it is alleged, with much probability, that thesef London tradesmen 
have appropriate to their own purposes for more than two centuries, 
and still misappropriate, three hundred acres of land granted for the 
maintenance of Foyle College as a free school. 

From the reign of Anne down to the Georgian era the Sducatlon 
of Catholic children was strictly prohibited. To teach a Catholic to 
VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 U 
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^ite was an offence punished mih ^as savage penalties in 
Munster as the slave-driyers in Alabama infficted on the offender 
agninst the law which doomed the negro to perpetual jignoranoe ; and 
to smuggle young Papists France or Belgium, where they ^miglit 
make acquaintance with the four-and-twenty letters of the tdphabet, 
was as difficult and dangerous a feat as to smuggle young uiggei|. 
into Canada. For a eentury they had no schools except by stealth. 
Mr. O’Brien tells rthe old, old story with notabte moderation. 

/ <> 

Many a time in ttiose dark days the smuggling craft which frequented the 
Irish southern coasts carried as part of their freight over the seas Irish youths 
who went to ho ‘ educated and brought ’ in the Popish seminaries scattered 
throughout the Cattiolic countries of Burope. A\ home Catholic priests risked life 
and limb to. stand by faith and fatherland, often w'andering tlftrough the country, 
sometimes disguised in the garb of herds, tending the flocks of Catholic farmers 
in the day, and when evening came, seated by the fireside under the shelter of 
some friendly and symputhetic roof, teaching the peasants of the surrounding 
n^hbourhood to read, write, spell, and, perchance, telling them — what they w^'ere 
ready enough to believe, and lufl too much reason for believing — that Home was 
their friend, and England their enemy. 

• 

Under the House of Hanover the English interest in Ireland was 
mamaged by a succession of bishops, and it began to be mooted that 
abetter method of disposing of the Papist children than leaving them 
in ignorance would be to catch them early and clrill them into good 
Protestants. Primate Boulter^ one of tlie most notable of these ecclesi- 
astical Undertakers, early in the reign of George the Second proposed 
prodigious scheme for establishing the Eeformation permanently in 
Ireland. The Catholic children were to be removed from the influence 
of theif'pairents, housed, clothed, and fed in well-guarded cloisters ; after 
b time they were to be apprenticed to a trade with a Protestant 
master, and in the end granted a small sum to begin life, provided that 
they remained faithful to the doctrines of the Established Church. The 
’scheme promised so well that a royal charter was easily obtained ; the 
King contributed l,000i. a year out of his private resources, many of 
the great landowners followed his example, and after a time the Irish 
Parliament ^ave an annual grant towards so good a cause. The 
schoqls were, of course, placed under the control of the Church, which 
had managed the parish schools with such notable results. Prelates and 
nobles w^ among the patrons and directors of the system, and each 
school had attached to it as > catechist a minister of the Church of 
England. Even the Catholics were not shut out from all share in 
the enterprise. The humble pursuit of hawker and pedlar, which was 
not worth competing for, had fallen chiefly into the bands of Papists, 
and it was thought good* sport to levy a license-fee from Popish ped- 
lars in aid of the Charter schools, as Primate Bpulter^s institutions 
were named. When the reformed Parliament took iq) the question of 
Irish education the Charter schools had received upwards of a million 
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oC p^bHc amimificexit fiuzn ia donations and bequests. 

What they had done with it furnishes another illustration of the 
common fate qf •Anglo-Irish endowments. When the schools were 
half century in existence, John HoVard, known to posterity by the 
honourable title of ‘ The f^hilknthropist,’ visited Ireland to inspect the 
j>ublic prisons, and naturally included these prisons for young Papists 
in his survey. He discovered an organised system of chicanery and 
fraud. Mr. OJBrien Inust tell the story — • 

Of Count Oa^Uostro, Carlyle said that ^ it was not so mifch that he told lies as 
that he himself w'as ft lie.’ It may be said of the Charter schools that it was not 
80 m^ch that lies were told and fi*auds perpetrated in connexion with them, as that 
the whole system w'as one vast liS and frauds. The masters ot the Bchqpls lied to 
the catechists, the tatochists lied to the local committees, the local coinmittees lied 
to the Committee of Fifteen, the Committee lied to the PaaLIament, and Parlia- 
meutf by voting supplies for the maintenance of thos» schools, on the strength of 
the statements furnished by their managers, published* those Ijes as truths to the 
world. The children obtained admission to the schools by virtue of a lie 
which the society made their parents tell, • • 

Mr. Howard’s testimony justifies Mr. O’Brien’s description, of the 
system. The number of children for whom the^ directors obtained aid 
from Parliament was nearly double the actual number in their iiftti- 
tutions. Described in oflScial reports as ‘ well-cared-for, well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-taught,’ they ^gere in a disgraceful coudition. 

^ The state of most of the schools which ^ vijiited,’ says Mr. Howard, ^.was so 
deplorable as to disgrace Protestantism, and to encourage Popery in Ireland rather 
than the contrary.’ The instruction, cleanliness, and health of the children had 
grossly neglected ; they hud not been allowed sufheient food, clothing, mr other neces- 
saries ; in many schools tliey were half-starved, hiilf-iiahed, and covered with cuta- 
neous disorders, the effect of filth and negligence ; while,’ he added, ^iu lome of th^sp 
schools the. children of the masters and mistresses appeared fresh, clean, and in good 
health.’ ‘ The children in general,’ said Mr. Howard afterwards, before a com- 
mittee of the Irish House of Commons, ^ were; sickly, pale, and such miserable 
objects that they were a disgrace to all society ; and their reading had beeil 
neglected for the purpose of making them work for the masters.’ At Longford he 
found twelve ' sickly hoys, almost naked ; ’ and thirteen * miserable objects ’ at 
Clonmel. At liinisshannon he found the children ‘ very dirty, and their clothes in 
rags.’ * Several had the itch, and some had scald heads.’ On day on which 
Howard saw these things, the doctor of the school, who was also a membei;of the 
local committee, reported ' all the hoys now healthy. ’ 

Even the primary purpcJke of the system was sacrificed to greed 
and apathy. At dasUebar ‘ the children had never been at church,’ 
the apprentice fees and the bonus for remaining good Protestants were 
seldom paid, and morality seems to have been a*^ little cared for as 
religion. At Lou|fhrea the girls were entrusted to ‘ a drunken 
mistress.’ In one school-house the committee-room was a granary 
for the oats of the catechist, the local clergyman ; in another, whete 
everything was in*disorder, the master was only seventeen 0/ eighteen 
years of age ; in a third, the teacher, who called himself an apotliecaty, 

3 i: 2 
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had been lately paid six guineas for medicine, and as Mr. Howard 
slyly suggests, there was naturally ^ uncommon mortality amohg ilie 
children.’ . * ^ 

At Castle Carbery there was no appearance of a school-room ; part of the window ■ 
was stufTed with a turf-kish and dung, and there were about twenty-four rag^d 
shirts and shifts. There were eighteen g^rls and foUrlMh boys in the school, thosjb'^ 
of them sickly, wretched-loi&king creatures, covered with the itch ; two only could 
read, and all order appeared to have been neglected ; bht the masters’ and mis- 
tresses’ apartments were comfortable and well-furniabod, and likewise the parlour, 
which served as a committee-room. 

This exposure^ it may be fancied, killed the system ; but notatall.. 
It went* on with consummate effrontery for another generation, 
growing yearly worse and worse. To filth, discomfort, and disease, 
cruelty and greed were added. Forty years after Howard’s report a 
Eoyal Commission loijked into t^e system and found all its original 
sins increased. The* children were sometimes worked ‘and lashed 
like slaves. As many as sixty and a hundred lashes were inflicted on 
boys for errors in arithmetic, and in one case cruel torture and lacera- 
tion for the oflfence of ‘ looking at two policemen playing at ball.’ 
But as the crimes were so disproportionate to the penalty, the offenders 
had perhaps been indolent workers on a farm of 130 acres, on which 
they were habitually employed for the master’s profit. 

Their progress in secular and religious knowledge may be 
imagined ; but we are not left' to speculate in the dark. 

They were found able to repeat the catechism,’ the (commission reported, 

' . . . but attached little or no meaning to the words they repeated. . . . They hud' 
never heard of St. Paul, and half of them had no idea whether the word Europo 
meant a man, a place, or a thing ; and only three boys in the school could name the 
four quarters of the world.’ 

i 

^ The scheme of wholesale proselytism proved a complete failure, 
and all subsidiary schemes (of which there were several) except, per- 
haps, among two helpless classes who were permitted no loophole of 
escape. If a poor Catholic soldier or sailor died fighting for the 
empire, the State seized upon his orphan children, shut them up in a 
military or naval school, and educated them in the established religion. 
There was a hospital in Dublin where a couple of baskets hung out 
night and day to receive foundlings wfthout any question asked. 
Parliament provided funds by which they were to be clothed, educated, 

^ and finally apprenticed to a trade, on condition of receiving a strictly 
Protestant educatiem. But this institution, like the others, was 
worked for the benefit of the managers chieflyt A Parliamentary 
inquiry disclosed the trelnendous fact that out of 52,140 foundlings 
received into the institution in thirty years, 41,524 died, 6,339 were 
in hospit&l when the report was xhade, and upwards of 400 had suc- 
ceeded in running away. Of the survivors it was stated in evidence 
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by a Protestant clergyman, /who was not, it may be assumed, pre- 
again^ a purely Protestant institution, that ^ rnost of the girls 

tlwcned out profligfates.’ 

of prose^tism led^to an experiment which, had it 
be^ honestly conducted, would have amounted to a eocial revolution. 
In 1811 a society for ^ibinoting the education of the poor of Ireland, 
afterwards known as the Kildare, Street Society, was established on 
comparatively fair ptinciples. It was to be placed under the joint 
control of Catholics and Proteftants, ^to appoint Catholic and 
Protestant teachers, and to countenance or permit no attempt at 
tampering with the faith of fhe children. Heading the bible was 
made part of the daily course, but to satisfy Catholic scruples it was 
ordered that the teacher should offer no comment on the text. So 
desperate was the need of education that OJConnell, already a repre- 
sentative man of his race, became*a memljer qf this^ society, and the 
Catholics gave the system a fair trial. The society struggled on for 
three or four years without Parliamentdiry assistance, and seems to 
have been fairly managed. At length, Parliament gave a liberal 
grant, and with tlie official loaves and fishes, the vices which had 
rendered former schemes abortive speedily reappeared. The plgdge 
against proselytism was broken. The board placed many of their 
schools under societies which were notoriously and professedly 
established with a view to convert^the natives. As many as 400 
schools iOf this character were* assisted out of funds granted for the 
purpose of joint education. They had selected as teachers both 
Protestants and Catholics, but when a return was called for, it was 
found that out of 148 schoolmasters 123 were Protestants, and out 
of 56 schoolmistresses no less than 48 were of that favoured class. 
It was a puzzle that a mixed board should have permitted these 
abuses ; but when the constitution of the board was examined, it 
was discovered that the mixture was practically a fiction. In the 
joint management professing to represent the entire nation, there 
were twenty-four members of the Church of England, two Presby- 
terians, four members of the Society of Friends, and on behalf of 
the bulk of the nation two Catholics. After these disclosures 
O’Connell withdrew from the society, the Duke of Leiustei^ and 
Lord Cloncurry left it at the same time, the Catholic children aban- 
doned tlie schools^en. ma^se, and the Catholics were again left to 
their own scanty resources. 

A reader of this generation will hardly realise what such a con * 
tingency implied. The mass of Catholics at that time had lived 
when it was uiflawful to open a Catholic school, for it was only after* 
the American colonists had shaken off tlie control of England, aiid 
the Irish Volunteers were ready to follow their example, that the 
Parliament of lAsh landlords sitting in Dublin could be Induced to 
repeal the penal laws against education. And the concession^ when 
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it caj^ in the niggard spirit wM6h.ha« rendered so 

conoessions bootless. The Oatholio who proposed to rpen a 8ohd»l 
must jfirst obtain a license from the Protestant biShiip^Qf the diocese* 
Mr« Cardwell and Mr. Lowe in our own (lay are supposed to^ have 
performed an unparalleled feat in passing a Belief Act for Irish tenants, 
of which no soul ever availed himself ; but the ^Education Act which 
proposed to give the 'selection of Catholic teachers to Protestant 
bishops was nearly as barren. As the Cathc^lics were organised^ 
however, at tj^at time undfer the 'lead of John Keogh, and the sky 
looked stormy, Parliament removed all restrictions in 1792. From 
that date th^ were free to establish schools, if a population which 
had beenp robbed of their lands and churches, which ,had long been 
shut out of the learned professions and from many prosperous trades, 
and forbidden to hold l^-nd on a profitable tenure, could afford to 
do so ; but Parliamenti did not gfant a shilling of public money to 
aid the experiment. A diocesan seminary or two was founded by the 
labour of iifdividual bishops, but no general system of education was 
possible. It was only after the present century began that a con- 
gregatidh of lay Catholics, known as the Christian Brothers, opened 
the ;first Catholic echocJls publicly established since the battle of the 
Boyne. They were excellent primary schools ; but they were con- 
fined to a few of the great towns which could furnish the necessary 
funds ; the small towns and the rural districts were left to the chance 
of a man who had failed in some more profitable pursuit turning 
schoolmaster, and out of a population of seven millions and a half 
iasA^e than four millions could neither read nor write.^ 

The^e were the wrongs which Parliament had to redress. What 
ought to Have been done in strict justice scarcely admits of debate. 
The example was close at hand. In England the education of the 
poor was a religious education, directed in the case of the majority 
by the National Church, and for other denominations by their 
respective clergy. In Scotland the education of thfe' poor was also a 
religious education, directed by the National Church, a different 


® I* have spoRcn only of Poor Schools, as the system established in 1831 was 
intend^ for the poor, but the education of middle-class Catholics was in a condition 
quite as shameful. When the reformed Parliament took iip the question there was 
but one Catholic grammar school in the province of Ulster. Tliat this was a practical, 
not a sentimental, grievance, I have good reason to understand- < imd qtd vans parle. In 
my native town and county, when I was ten years of age, there was not a Catholic 
school where I could learn the rudiments of classics or mathematics. My guardian, 
a Catholic clergyman, had the courage to send me to the school of a Frcsbyterlan 
minister, where I was the first Catholic, who liad ever made his appearance. Had be 
not done so, all my life would have been widely different. But to the Dublin 
University, where young men entered as good Catholics and came out so often as 
bad Protestants, he would not consent that T should go, and the intervals of a bui^ 
life for a quarter of a century were employed in supplying deficiencies which sprung 
from the circumstance that I was a Catholic living under English law, in a country 
where men of my name had been notable before the landing of the first Englishiiiaii. 
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Church indeed^but the undoubted Church of the nation ; the minority 
being also acjequately provided for. If the intention was to extend 
the same laws* to Iceland, and to remove all invidiohs distinctions, 
the proper course is pla|n enough^' l^e funds ought to have been 
divided in proportion to &e population, and expended under regula- 
tions by which an adequate religious and secular education would be 
secured. It cannot be alleged t^hat Ireland**was indifferent on the 
question; she. bad nSade unexampled sacrifices for the creed of her 
choice, and Catholics still more thte Protestants, regard moral and 
dogmatic instruction as the essential basis of education. Any system 
which was not intrinsically un^st, would manifestly have put the 
people of Ireland on the same footin^J as the people* of Enghmd and 
Scotland. 

5ut after all the placchoH about equal justice, the fact remained 
that no Government dare face the prejudice of j)igots^on the question. 
The first ofc the concessions which were to reooncile Ireland to the 
empire (and which perplex Englishmen by having failed to do so) 
had to deny to the Irish people what the English and Scotch people 
possessed — the right of spending their own money, derived from 
their contribution to the public exchequer, in educating their children 
according to their conscience. 

The Keform Government probably did all that was possible in the 
circumstances of the case. Mr. S^nley — the Lord Derby of later 
years — framed a compromise Vhich was .as fair as a compromise in- 
volving questions of conscience could well be. He proposed that 
30,000L a-year should be placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieu* 
tenant for national • education ; that he should be empowered to 
appoint a board of commissioners, composed of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, who should select the teachers, sanction the books to be usei 
in the schools, and generally direct and control the system. Parlia- 
ment accepted the proposal, and the new commissioners were instructed 
to utterly forbid proselytism, but to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of the children, by setting apart at least one day in each week 
when their respective clergymen might have an opportunity of 
teaching them their religious duties. • 

Though the scheme was far from perfect the Catholics received it 
with general satisfaction ; but it was met with a roar of disapproval 
from the Establisljed Church and the Synod of Ulster, representing 
the Irish Presbyterians. Their opposition was countenanced by the 
majority of the English as the Irish bishops, and sustained^ 

by petitions and public meetings in England andT Ireland. The gist 
of their complaint was that the new system differed from those which 
preceded it, by not making the daily reading of the bible imperative. 
They knew that this was its raison (Tetre ; that Catholics considered 
the use of the biWle as a school-boot impaired the reverencfe in which 
it ought to be held, and that it was perilous to allow children to 
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interpret for themselves the mystic and symbolical language of scrip- 
ture* But this knowledge seems to have given fresh zest to the 
demand. They were told by the Government that^ a day was set 
apart for religious instruction, which might be occupied ezcli^vely 
in reading the bible if they thought properf But this, they insisted, 
was not enough ; it must be read every day.< A modification of the 
practice was then introduced, by which an hour was set apart each 
day, before or after secular duties, for religiotas instruction. But 
even this was not sufiScien^ ; it was h stigma on the word of God not 
to have it always accessible ; and a special hour for. religious instruc- 
tion when priests of Borne might teach their fatal errors could not 
be tolerated."' The agitation went on for years; it obtained wide 
sympathy in England, and by degrees the regulati6ns designed to 
secure fair play to Catholics were one after another altered or relin- 
quished, and the reasonable scheme approved of by Parliament 
mutilated and dfebased. At length the very key stone of ^the system 
was struck put. One of the chief safeguards against proselytism was a 
rule which forbade the attendance of any children except those of his 
own coQiniunion when a clergyman was giving religious instruction. 
It was a rule of maniiiest fairness, and one essential for the protec- 
tioif of Catholic children against the perverse influence of landlords 
and landladies, who had compelled rack-rented tenants to send their 
children to the Kildare Street Sahools. But after years of agitation, 
in 1847, when Ireland was^ distracted by famine and disaster, this 
rule was abrogated, and children were no longer to be withdraw^n 
frqpi any religious instruction which they could be induced to attend. 
The result designed naturally followed. In a few years the inspectors 
of Jbhe £oa);d found that in some of the northern counties the Pres- 
byterian minister gave religious instruction to all the children 
together, as under the o]d and corrupt proselytising systems, and it 
was discovered that no fewer than twenty-two thousand Catholic 
Children were in the habit of attending the scriptui^l classes of Pres- 
byterian ministers. 

The gradual debasement of the system had long escaped attention, 
but after thij 'discovery it met a decisive exposure. It sprang from 
the original constitution of the Board, on which the bulk of the nation 
were left in a perpetual minority. The commissioners were seven in 
number, of whom one was an Englishman, Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin; another a Scotchman, Eev. Mr. Carlisle, a 
iPresbyterian minister ; and these two constituted the motive power 
of the system. Associated with them were the Duke of Leinster as 
an ornamental figure-head, the Provost of Trinity College, an eminent 
Unitarian barrister, and, on the part of the Catholics, two old men 
engrossed with other duties — Dr. Murray, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Mr. Anthony Blakelf the Chief Bemombrancer. The 
system in all its parts and developments took its character from Mr. 
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Carlisle, the sole paid commissioner. The model schools were placed 
under the management’ of his exclusively ; of the five pro- 

fessors three wefe. Scotchmen, one an Englishman, and one a Grerman, 
and ay were Presbyterians. Of the inspectors, sub-inspectors, and 
the working staff at heacf-qua’rters, a decisive majority were selected 
in the same spirit. books used in the schools were all written 

or edited by Mr. Carlisle, or by Englishmen; Scotchmen, or Irish 
Presbyterians, selected by him or l)r. Whately. The preparation of 
a single volume was not entrusted to any I^ish Catholic. As a natural 
consequence, it was found that the entity most carefully excluded 
from^ the class-books of the Irish National system was Ireland. 
Shameful and ludicrous cases were cilfed from them ib which §cotland 
was exalted and applauded, and Ireland depressed *or ignored in 
identical circumstances. The Books of Lessons in ‘their first issue 
contained extracts from Walter Scorfit and Thomas Campbell, which 
were probably considered unobjectionable as th^ work* of Scotchmen ; 
but when it was discovered that they taught patriotism and love of 
country they were deliberately expunged as unfit for Irish children.® 

The effect these disclosures produced may be conceived. A 
national agitation sprung up which would have left the schools as 
empty as the barracks of Primate Boulter, had not effectual amend- 
ments been made. After nearly twenty years of mismanagement a 
new Commission was appointed, a moiety of the members being 
Catholics, the sehool-books were amended^and proselytism repressed. 
The system with all its drawbacks has effected wide and substantial 
good, and has educated millions of Irish children. The gi*eat majority • 
of the schools at present are in effect denominational, Catholic in 
three provinces, and largely Presbyterian in the fourth. JBul from 
their foundation to this hour they liave been depressed and starved by’ 
Parliament. The teachers receive the wage% of English grooms, and 
funds for their adequate training, in order that they might teach 
effectually, have b^en systematically refused. At the close of last’ 
session (1883) Lord O’Hagan, one of the present commissioners, 
presented this significant contrast for the consideration of his 
peers : — ’ ^ 

In England tlio State afforded a .subsidy of 110,500/. to support 42 cotjeges, 
with 3,150 students for training schools. In Scotland 27,000/. was given for 7 
colleges, with 851 students, whiltt in Ireland for the only subsidised college, the 
amount was 7,755/. and* the number of students 220. That was the state of the 
case after twenty years’ work. The matter had been again and again pressed upon 
the attention of Parliament, with the result th it he had just stated. . . . It was a 
shame that in this United Empire there should be tliat monstfous inequality between 
one portion and another. ^ 

Scott’s • 

* Lives thero the iiiiin with soul so dead 
Who never to himsey has said 
* This, is my own, my native land,* 

was among the dangerous and objectionable extracts expunged. 
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ThiB was the first concession ; the beginning Qf the policy of fair play 
by which Ireland was treated in the same spirit, and« on the same 
footing, as England. If Englishmen would be conteiit with a national 
system of education where the bulk of the cpmmissioners were Catho- 
lics, where all the books for the instruction of their children were 
edited by an Irish priest, or his nominees, wlio Carefully purged them 
of English history and!^biography a system where the professors and 
the bulk of the Staff were Catholics, where el^en foreign Catholics 
were preferred to Eaglishntfen ; a ^system where the necessary agencies 
and instruments of instruction, plentifully supplied to the neighbour- 
ing island, vere denied to England ; *'if such a system would seem to 
them just and[ reasonable in their own case, they are entitled to be 
amazed at the perversity of Irishmen who regard it as a shameful 
evasion of justice and fa,ir play. , 

The next bqon to« Ireland wals Parliamentary Reform. England 
obtained the abolition of rotten boroughs and the representation of 
great towfis by aid of Irefand ; the original proposal of Lord Grey 
having been rejected by the members for England and Scotland, and 
only saVed by the votes oi Irish members. It was now to be seen 
wh^t justice and gratitude would concede to Ireland. There was a 
huge arrear of wrong to redress. Since responsible government had 
been founded, after the Revolution of 1688, Ireland had only enjoyed 
a liberal franchise for a brief moment. During the reign of William 
the Third the Catholics still voted at elections ; but in the rsucceed- 
ing reign they were deprived of all the rights of citizens, and, among 
bfciiers, the right of sending representatives to Parliament. Under 
the firqt and second George, though Ireland had a Parliament, no 
p&tholic fiat in it, or could vote for a member to sit in it. When 
the French Revolution and the American Revolution alarmed the 
aristocracy and the Government, some scanty concessions were made 
^o Catholics, but the franchise was stubbornly refused. The Volun- 
teers who made the Irish Revolution of 1782 declared for the com- 
plete emancipation of their fellow subjects, but the great proprietors, 
the holders o£ the forfeited estates, who commanded majorities in 
both houses,* declined to assent. Ten years after the Declaration of 
Independence had rendered the Irish Parliament supreme in Irish 
affairs, a petition from the Catholics praying for political liberty, 
and another from the northern Protestants supporting their claim, 
were rejected by a majority of n^ore than two hundred to a minority 
of less than five-and-twenty. Only Grattan, Curran, Denis Browne, 
and a few of the Volunteer leaders supported the claim. 

At that time the northern Presbyterians, who Ukd been treated 
with systematic injustice and contempt by the Protestants of the 
Establisbuf^nt, and who had sympathised with the American Revolu- 
tion and *the French Revolution, were plotting a devolution of their 
own. The United Irishmen, founded at Belfast, aimed at* a separa^ 
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tioiifroin Englandy said irtrove to obtain the assistance of the Catholics. 
If north and jsouth were united it was believed that they would be 
string enough 4i0 defy England. .The^ younger Pitt, then prime 
minister, was no bigot ; ^and Edmpnd Burke, who knew Ireland 
intimately, and who feared revolutionary principled, as the chief 
danger to England, gave •him. advice of which time has vindicated 
the wisdom and insight. ‘ The Catholics,’ he srfid, ‘ are not naturally 
revolutionists, but yoif will make^them so by continued oppression. 
They ask for the franchise ; you will have •to grant it to them some 
time or other, whether you like it or not ; grant it now when they 
will he thankful, not hereafter '^hen it will ha forced frqm you, and 
there will be no thanks, fiy delay you inevitably th^ow thenn into 
the arms of the United Irishmen.’ Pitt was impressed ^ith this 
counsel and disposed to act upon it. Th^ Lord Lieutenant was 
instructed to feel his way towards*the concesfuons ; ,but the Privy 
Council in Dublin, the leaders of the minority who monopolised all 
the advantages from which the Catholics were excluded, ffiared that 
if political power were given to the nation they would soon object to 
supporting corporations in which they were not permitted td sit, a 
Church which scorned and libelled them, and pAhaps call in question 
confiscations which had taken place so lately as within the lifetinae of 
men recently living. " They alarmed Pitt with the menace which the 
Irish gentry have always employed* when their monopolies were 
assailed from that time down to*our own day ; they muttered nation- 
ality. The Irish Protestants, they said, would not consent to be a 
garrison for England, except on condition of enjoying the. pay ailfl 
plimder they had always received. Volunteering, they allege^ had 
revived in Down and Monaghan, and the Protestant interest would 
soon prove a worse embarrassment to England than theTresbyterians 
or the Catholics. To evade this danger the Government in London 
abandoned their good intentions. 

Burke’s predictions were speedily fulfilled. When the Catholic 
petition was rejected, and the hopes held out by Pitt suddenly with- 
di'aw)}, John Keogh, a prudent, sagacious, and vigorous man, who 
was leader of the Catholics at that time, determined on measures of 
reprisal. As a guarantee of fellow-feeling he offered the post of |>aid 
Secretary of the Catholic Committee to Wolfe Tone, the young 
Protestant barrister vho bad organised the United Irishmen. The 
two forces thus brought into close relations embarrassed the common 
enemy by constant sallies. At Belfast the Northerners became more 
open and vehement in their revolutionary principfes, and Keogh on 
his side projected* a measure of singular courage and wisdom. In- 
stead of a self-appointed committee in Dublin, whicli managed the 
interest of the Catholics at that tim^, he determined to summon a 
Catholic ConventioA to which members should be elected frcim every 
county and considerable town in Ireland* It was the era of the 
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Jacobiti clubs, and such a design was full of menace and terror. The 
Castle officials declared that it must be put down by l^w if there was 
law available ; if not, by a proclamation of the .Lord Lieutenant 6ij|p- 
ported by force, if a conventiop, representing the bulk of the (nation 
more adequately than n the exclusive assembly which legislated in 
College Grreen were permitted to sit, the fratickise would have to be 
yielded, and to yield the franchise was a project fatal to Protestant 
ascendancy, which must be resisted for ever, and to the death. Pitt 
was disturbed by these ^contiihied remonstrances, and the Irish 
Government were authorised to forbid elections to the convention. 

But the;‘e was a factor which J)layed a more decisive part in 
European affairs at that era than Pitt— the French Republic. The 
kings of ‘Europe had united in a confederacy to crush democratic 
France, and to encountier them the Republic sent forth an arpay of 
new levies under a general of limited experience, whom Edmund 
Burke in his fanatical hatred of the Revolution described«as a buffoon 
at the hea^d of a troop of strolling players. But the buffoon, who was 
a soldier of singular ability long repressed by the aristocratic system 
which tjrippled the French army, defeated the royal confederacy in a 
gr^at battle, and carried the tricolour in triumph from the Alps to 
the Apennines. Dumourier’s success was not less a victory for Ireland 
than for France. It was received with publics rejoicings from Belfast 
to Cork, and Catholics and Presbyterians rivalled each other in recog- 
nising it as a great stroke struck for human freedom. The iijimediate 
result was an order to the Irish officials not to interfere with the 
•convention, and a significant warning that if the franchise had been 
granted when it was asked it would have been concession enough ; 
but now, thanks to their unreasonable resistance, it would no longer 
be enough. The elections were conducted with order and dignity, 
and the convention when it met was a genuine Catholic Parliament. 
^Tone, who was sometimes a caustic critic on Catholic shortcomings, 
says of it in his memoirs, ‘ ’twas the noblest assembly he ever saw.’ 

Hitherto the Catholics had only sought limited concessions : the 
convention adopted an address to the King praying for immediate 
and complete emancipation. And, rejecting the practice hitherto 
pursued of sending their petitions through their enemies at the Castle, 
a deputation of four leading Catholics was appointed to carry their 
prayer to the foot of the throne. The Catholic delegates went to 
London by way of Belfast, where they were received with enthusiasm, 
entertained at a public breakfast, and their carriages drawn in 
triumph through the streets followed by enthusiastic crowds. Fresh 
from the rejoicings at Belfast they were admitted to the presence of 
George the Third, who received them graciously, it is alleged, and the 
Government promised that their prayer for the franchise, at any rate, 
should bS immediately granted. \Vithin a month after the next meeting 
of the Irish Parliament, within six months after Dumourier’s victory, 
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and twelve months after the contemptuous rejection of their petition,, 
the Catholics jrere at length admitted to the fFanchise.^ 

^ The concession so bitterly resisted was destined to be long value- 
less. ^be Union, which abolished the Irish Parliament half a dozen 
years later, rendered Iris^ votes of little us^ for national ends, and 
the Catholic peasants who had become freeholders voted at the 
dictation of their landlords. It Was more than a generation later 
that this new power first struck an effectual stroke. In 1826 John 
Keogh was dead, and the Irish Catholics were led by O’Connell and 
Sheil, through the agency of the memorable Catholic Association. 
The new leaders advised the people to refuse their votes to any 
candidate who would not Buf)port theft* claims to enfancipatign ; and 
in Louth, where* the Fosters and Chichesters had been* supreme since 
the battle of the Boyne, in Monaghan, where the Lesfies and Blayneys 
could return their led captains op lacqueys tj Parliament, and in 
Waterford, ^where the Beresfords — who governed Ireland as the 
Dundases governed Scotland — were lon^ undisputed masters, the 
forty-shilling freeholders elected candidates recommended by the 
association. To the party of Protestant Ascendancy this result was 
like the news of a mutiny in the fleet or the army. To individual 
landlords it was as portentous as a revolt of serfs, or an insurrection 
of negroes. These first successes were followed by one more impres- 
sive and memorable. Two years late% the forty-shilling freeholders 
of Clare, chose as member for* that cpui^ty their leader and idol, 
Daniel O’Connell, a Catholic forbidden by law to sit or vote in 
Parliament ; and these elections were the immediate cause of 
Catholic emancipation. The Duke of Wellington, then prime 
minister, explained specifically to his colleagues and to the King, that 
if he saw any method of maintaining what he regarded as the just* 
influence of property, he would not concede the Catholic claims. 
But lie reminded them that the men who had voted at the instance 
of their leaders might at the same dictation refuse to pay rent till* 
their claims were conceded. History scarcely records an instance of 
more generous courage than that of these poor peasants, who defied 
their taskmasters for an abstract good in which they had scarcely an 
appreciable share. That they were fighting for a just cause notody 
now disputes ; and it was manifest even then to the meanest capacity 
from the fact that Parliament granted all their demands. But no 
sooner was the just concession made than Parliament proceeded to 
disfranchise the men whose gallantly bad won it. The forty-shilling 
freehold was abolished, a franchise five times as high substituted, and 
the electors of Ireland at one fell stroke reduced from 200,000 to 
little more than twenty thousand. * 

These were the wrongs Parliament had to redress, and which 
♦ • ^ 

* They were admitted at the aime time to 'the magistracy, and to grand juries, 
and gentlemen were authorised to carry arms, and to endow a college at their ou n 
cost for the education of their children. 
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ledm we are asked to believe^ in a spirit of generority 
deserving eternal gratitude. This is what they did. ,, 

They rtfused to renew the forty-shilling freehold, though a for^- 
riuUing freehold was maintained and is still maintained in England. 
A ten-pound franchise limited by various qualifications, on which it is not 
necessary to enter, was established in towns and counties, and it was 
estimated that the eledtorsof Ireland under this beneficent reform would 
scarcely reach 30,000 otit of a population which npproacbed eight mil- 
lions. In England the franchise* was given to one man out of every 
five ; in Ireland it was given to scarcely one man out of every twenty. 
Manchester has more voters at present than all Ireland enjoyed under 
the seccpd boon of the reformed Parliament. It was shown in a con- 
clusive manner in debate, that Ireland on population, territory, and 
resources was entitled to 125 members; the number was fizad by 
Parliament at 105, bqing an addition of five to the existing members, 
and of these five, one was given to 1 ,500 graduates* of Trinity 
College, mostly clergymen bf the Established Church, who had already 
a representative. To 750 Protestant graduates there was granted a 
member, and to the rest of the nation a member for every 60,000 of 
the population. 

The shameful unfairness of the settlement was stated afterwards 
with great clearness and force by O’Connell, when he made it one of 
the grounds of insisting on a ‘ repeal of the Union. A national 
Parliament was a necessary., measure of defence, he contended, 
since it was manifestly impossible to obtain fair play from England 
-in^the simplest transaction under the existing system. 

It was not enough (he said) that the Parliament sat in England, under the spell 
,of English ‘influence and opinion, but it was deliberately packed with an unfair 
English majorityf The county of Galway had a larger population than Worcester- 
shire ; but Worcestersbire bad four members and Galway only two. The Pro- 
testant county of Down was no better treated than the Catholic county of Galway ; 
qt had a larger population than Northamptonshire, but only half the number of 
members. But this was not all ; the county of Cork had nearly as large a popula- 
tion as the principality of Wales; Wales had twenty-eight representatives and 
Cork had two. So with boroughs ; Totnes and Iloniton, Harwich and Monmouth, 
with a population in each case under 5,000, and sometimes a long way under it, 
had t^o members eaoii ; while Ikindon, and Athlone, Dundalk, and Kilkenny, with 
an average population nbo> e 10,000, had but one member each. The same 
deliberate injustice ran uniformly through the ^ whole scheme. 

The third boon forms a climax to the twcl^ which preceded it. 
Of Irish grievances the most aggravating was the tithe paid by 
the Catholic peasantry to the Established Church. A reformed 
Parliament might well have been impatient to abate so shameless a 
wrong ; but Parliament ^did not broach this question, it was thrust 
on its attention by the people. A series of formidable agrarian 
disturbances, still remembered a^ the Tithe war, began in 1830, and 
were not entirely suppressed for more than half a dozen years. 
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Tithes bad never been popular in Ireland; they were first established 
after the English invasion, and were paid chiefly to transplanted 
Englishmen, j^er the Beformation, when the new clergy for the 
oifdyipg island were recruited like FalStafiTs levies, and when there 
was not even a pretence, ih the majority of cases, of performing what 
was supposed to be j;>he corresponding duty, the anomaly became 
more flagrant. But if the Irish Catholic complained of any wrong, 
however special or oppressive, he was denounced to England as a 
rebel conspiring to break away from t^e connexion. When he 
objected to excessive tithes, troops were called out, and the impost 
was collected like the king’s revenue as a primary duty of the State. 
The biurthen fell chiefly on the Catholics, but the great* proprietors, 
for whose benefit the Establishment existed, holding th*e best lands in 
their own hands as domains and home farms, necessarily paid some* 
thing, and were impatient of the iask. Eirlj in the last century 
the Parliament in Dublin passed an Act relieving thdir domains, and 
all pasture fand of tithe, and levying it exclusively on th^ men who 
held the plough. But the Presbyterian farmers in Ulster liked the 
system as little as tlie Catholics, and ‘ being Protestants with arms 
in their hands,’ were in a better position to resist it, and a fierce 
opposition to the new Act broke out. To conciliate the Northerners 
a law was passed which cannot be paralleled in human legislsction. 
Potatoes, which paid tithe in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
were relieved from tithe in Ulster. Flax, which was unknown in the 
southern province, and was the staple product of the north, was also 
relieved. The burthen was thus effectually laid on the shouldersjof 
the Papists. Such a law necessarily begot discontent and disorder, 
for the people (as Mr. O’Brien observes) in resisting tithe on potatoes 
were literally fighting for their lives. The landlord seized the’ 
cereal crop for rent ; if the parson got the l^ilk of the potatoes, the 
peasant starved. Tithe riots and the torture or murder of tithe* 
proctors (generally Catholic peasants) were common incidents* 
between the Union and the reformed Parliament. When Lord 
Melbourne, then Mr. William Lamb, was Chief Secretary in Ireland, he 
expressed his contempt for this bootless and abortive warVp each other. 

‘ Why the d — ^1,’ he demanded, ‘ don’t the blockheads shoot a 
bishop? ’ The proximate cause of the Tithe war of 1830 is described 
by Mr. O’Brien : — • 

t 

The parish of Qralj^ue lies on the confines of the counties of Carlow and Kil- 
kenny. Tlie population numbered 4,770 Catholics and 63 Protestants. The rector, * 
Dr. Alcock— who was much respected in the parish — had, owing to ill-health, taken 
up his residence at ^Cheltenham, appointing Mr. MacDonald to do duty for him. 
Mr, MacDonald was unfortunate in his relations with tlie parishioners, Catholic 
and Protestant. Asa tithe-proctor and a proselytizer he naturally became obnoxious 
to the Papists. But even as a magistrate and a new reformer, he contrived to dis- 
please and annoy tbe hiombers of bis own cfass and creed. He quarreUSd with the 
magistrates, who ultimately refused to sit on the bench with him, and he quarrelled 
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with the idfethhers of his own congregation, upon one of whom he committed an 
assault in the church. 

^ After these beginnings it is not to he wondered at that . MacDonald should 
hare .fallen foul of the parish priest of .whom Dr. Alcock hail neyer during his 
residence in the parish demanded tither^ adopting in this respect a practice fallowed 
by many clergymen of the Kstablished Church. Mr. MacDonald does not seem to 
have approved of this practice. He determined that both priest and peasant should 
contribute to his support a^iad maintenance os Protestant curate of Qrugue ; and he 
accordingly demand^ tithes of the parish priest, Father Doyle. Father Doyle re- 
fused to pay, and MacDonald seized his hor'-e. The news of this demand and seizure 
quickly spread throughout the fjarish, and the peasantry, rallying round the priest, 
struck against the payment of tithes. 

L 

From Kilke^iny the resistance spread to Carlow, Tipperary, and 
Wexfor3,.and speedily throughout the entire south. There is no 
part of Mr. O’Brien’s book in which the narrative is so spirited and 
elastic as in this tithe campaign, ^but it does not lie within my pur- 
pose to follow it into^cietaiL It was a contest in which the people 
lavished tjme, money, and life, but their purpose was gained, the 
payment of tithe was universally refused. In Graigue, where the 
resistaii^ce began, an English colonel with six hundred men under his 
command, after two i^onths’ constant campaigning, retired leaving 
two-thirds of the tithe uncollected. The people had baffled him by 
locking up their cattle when the police approached, the law having 
provided for distraint only in the open field. In Newton Barry, 
where a number of cows seized for tithe were offered for sale, the 
people met in immense numbers, but without arms, and rescued the 
ca,t<tle by the mere pressure of the multitude. The local yeomanry, 
consisting of Protestant farmers and shopkeepers, who had been called 
out for the occasion, fired on the peasantry. Twelve men were shot 
dead on the instant, twenty were dangerously or fatally wounded, and 
the sale had to be abandoned. To kill nearly thirty men in executing 
a civil decree for a small debt was too much even for Ireland ; an 
'inquiry was ordered by the Government, and a bill for wilful murder 
against the captain and sergeant in command were sent to the grand 
jury at the next assizes. But the law, as it was then administered, 
was simply %pbther weapon in the hands of the ascendancy. 

Thb grand jury (says Mr. O’Brion) threw out the bills, but suggested that if 
bills charging manslaughter were sent up they would ‘ find ’ them. Bills charging 
manslaughter were then sent up, whereupon the j^rand jury found a true bill against 
the sergeant, but threw out the bill against the captain. The sergeant was put on 
his trial, but no witnesses came forward to prosecute and be was discharged. 

Another dangefous affray took place in Tipperary. Archdeacon 
Cotton, of Thurles, in a communication to the Government, describes 
the condition of his parish, in terms which may be accepted as an 
epitome of English rule in Ireland at that time : — 

i* i 

The greater part of this palish is the property of Lord Llandaff, who has no re- 
sidence here, nor gives employment, nor s^wnds money in the place. The other 
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proprietorfi are almost wholly absentees. The town, which formerly contained' 
several distilleries, now swarms with paupers, among whom the land is subdivided; 
and that at a idbt often very high. Under these circumstances you will feel no 
surprise when 1 nfention that 1 have td look .for my tithes from about G60 occupiejrs, 
mostdf whom are in a needy^ondition, some of them having to pay so small a 
sum as fourpenoe ! 

/ 

Archdeacon Cotton proceeded^ to collect diis groats ; the people 
attempted to geize tfie tithe-proctor, the police fired on them, and 
the ground was strewn with deaJ bodies. *0’Coni\ell and the popular 
leaders entreated -the reform (rovernment to pause in the collection 
of tithe, and stop the massacres, till Parliament met and could deal 
with the question, but Mr.^ Stanley, Vho had chargh of 'Irish affairs, 
was haughty anS arbitrary, and he peremptorily refused. • The only 
duty, he saw clearly was to defend the Church. 

The next conflict occurred in the parish of Knocktopher, where 
the Catholics were fifty to one of the population. The parson had 
raised the tithe which was 350i. in th(? time of his priidecessor to 
l,700i., but the people, who seemed to have no special antipathy to 
him, proffered to pay his demand if he Consented to a reduetion of 
five per cent. — probably as an admission that the question must be 
looked into. The Archdeacon refused this concession, and Captain 
Gibbons with a party of thirty-nine police was sent out on a bleak 
November morning to serve tithe- ]flrocesses. On the third day the 
people, who had watched the proceedings sullenly from the beginning, 
gathered by sound of bom under an appointed leader, and confronted 
the police in a ‘ boreen ’ (or narrow lane) fenced with stone waUs» 
They demanded that .the tithe-proctor should be given up to them. 
This demand was of course refused, but the people reiterated it, and 
declared they would not retire till it was complied with. Captain 
Gibbons, who seems to have lost patience, drew his pistol, shot the 
leader of the peasantry dead, and ordered his men to fire into the 
thick of the crowd.* But the patience of the people also was exhausted ; 
Gibbons was knocked dead from bis horse by the blow of a stone, and 
the peasantry closed on the police in a hand-to-hand struggle, scythes 
and pitchforks against bayonets and muskets. The conflict lasted an 
hour, and ended in the total rout of the police, eleven of whom'*were 
killed and seventeen dangerously wounded. This was the affray of 
Carrickshock. 

Parliament was called together in December, and a committee- 
was immediately appointed by each House to inquire into the subject ' 
of tithe. To many men the question appeared sufficiently plain 
without further® inquiry. There wereteight millions of people in 
Ireland, of whom about three-quarters of a ’million were Protestants* 
of the Established Church, and the other seven millions and a quarter 
were assessed to sifpport a religious Sstabiishment less for their con* 
venience than for their glorification. In many parishes in the south 
VoL. XIV.— No. 82. 3 X 
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Ibere was not a single Protestant, in some there were only the parson, 
the dlerk who read the responses, and the agent wh 9 collected the 
landlord’s rent. But there ^ was. g^erally a church ttaken from t]ie 
native population, or built at their expepse, and glebe lands from 
which their forefathers had been expelled. The clergy who were 
enjoying these liberal endowments apiong^tbe poorest peasantry in 
Europe were seldom content to enjoy them in <juiet ; they were often 
violent and offensive traducers of the people by whom they lived. 
The majority of the bishops were’millionaires, absentees, or if resident, 
often living in a luxury which was a public scandal. There was but 
one thing to be done with such an* institution — to abolish it. . The 
boon which Parliament provided, however, was different. It made a 
grant of 60,000Z. to the clergy — to which no one would have objected, 
for they were suffering ^orely from having their resources suddenly 
cut off — and authorised and diifected the Government to levy this 
advance in the name' of the Crown, from the defaulting peasantry who 
had bafflefi the Church. ^ 

The conflict immediately recommenced. O’Connell answered 
this insulting denial of justice by opening a Repeal Agitation, which 
hag outlived tithe and the Establishment ; and the peasantry, in 
their despair of Parliamentary succour, flew to the Ribbon lodges, and 
agrarian offences increased in an alarming ratio. The tithe-owners 
also took the field, and there were renewed conflicts with the people. 
In the parish of Wallstown, where there were 3,163 Catholics undone 
Protestant, four of the peasantry were killed and many seriously 
wounded in resisting a new tithe valuation. In Rathkeeran where, 
according to the popular version of the affray, the police fired on the 
■people without provocation, twelve men and a young girl were shot 
dead. A jury, *for whose respectability the local Tory journal vouches, 
found a verdict of wilful murder against the inspector of police. 
i He was committed to prison,’ says Mr. O’Brien with significant 
brevity, ‘for three days ; he was then released and no further proceed- 
ings were taken against him.’ The law officers whom the reform 
Government . maintained in Ireland were Tories and bigots of the 
worst type-^Blackburn and Jackson, who are still remembered in 
•.common with Norbury and Foster — and their spirit pervaded the 
whole system. There was not a single Catholic judge, stipendiary 
magistrate, or inspector of police in all Ireland, and of thirty-two 
sheriffs only one was a Catholic. Justice in a political prosecution. 
Lord Cloncurry dedared, was at that time entirely unattainable by a 
Catholic. In this state of affairs a general election took place, and 
the question was referred to \he limited and compafatively conserva- 
tive class who enjoyed the franchise. The verdict of this class was as 
significapt as the passionate wra|ih of the people ; eighty-three mem- 
bers were elected who declared against tithe, and* only twenty-three 
who supported the impost.. The Goveniment were forced to do some- 
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thing. To satisfy the party with whom their law officers were asso- 
ciated the^ proposed a Coercion Bill of extraordinary severity, 
extinguishing the right of public meeting and establishing courts- 
mastial for the trial of rioters ; and’to content their Badical supporters 
in England, who were of opinion that th^ EstabKshment ought to 
be abolished, they proposed^ a reform of the Irish Church, chiefly for 
the Church’s proper benefit. The bishops 4vere to be reduced from 
twenty-two , to twSve, the archbishops from fo^ir to two, and the 
saving! so effected were to be applied a&a substitute for Church cess, 
which it was proposed to abolish. The discontented peasantry had 
na interest in the reform of the Church ; what they wanted was to be 
relieved from an exaction* which thhy could not afford, an(i for which 
they received no return. It was of little more importance to the 
Eqglish Eadicals, who were impatient to see the 'right of the State 
to dispose of Chiuch revenues applied to so^^flagrant a case of abuse 
as the l^ish Establishment. To gratify tlijs active party the Bill 
embraced a proposal to apply 60,000i. ft-year of the expected savings 
to secular purposes, as a recognition of the power of Parliament in 
the premises. But before the Bill left tile Commons this provision was 
struck out at the instance of the Government itself. And vrhcn it 
reached the other House a clause authorising the suppression of any 
benefice where no service had been performed for three years prior to 
1833, was . extinguished by a proviso which renders the satire of 
Gulliver'' s Travels commonplace : il^e fpnds of the suspended benefices 
were ordered to accumulate for the purpose of building a church and 
glebe-house in the parish where there was no service, and presumably 
no congregation. , The lladicals met this defection by a resolution 
pledging Parliament to apply the sm’plus revenues to State purposes 
the Government opposed the motion, which was defeated by a majority 
of more than three to one, the minority including Hume, Grote, 
Cobbett, Ward, Eoebuck, the Bulwers, and the bulk of the Eadical 
party.^ • 

^ Mr. Edward Lytton Unlwer, in resisting the ':;:encral scheme of the Government, 
made a prediction which time has largely justified, and is likcly.to justify still more 
amply. ‘ 1 am sure,’ he said, ‘ that no people on the face o& the ciirth can be 
governed by the system His Majesty’s Ministers propose. To-day cocjscion — to- 
morrow concession. Tliis sywstcm, at once feeble and exasperating, of allowing the 
justice of complaint, and yet styling itsToice — of liolding out liopes and fears, terror 
and conciliation, all ^ a breath — is a system tliat renders animals and human beings 
alike, not tame but savage, is a system that would make the most credulous people 
distrustful, and the mildest people ferocious. ... I think that an open rebellion #s 
the least evil to be feared. I fear more a sullen, bittef, unforgiving recollection, 
which will distrust all our kindness and misinterpret all our intentions ; which w'ill 
take all grace fit)m our gifts ; which will lipen a partial into a general desire for a 
separate legislature, by a settled conviction of the injustice of this, so that at last the 
English people themselves, worn out with unavailing experiments, wearied with an 
expensive and thajkless charge, and di^|»atisded with a compauionsl^p which gives 
them nothing but the contagion of its own diseases, w'ill be the first to ask for that 
very dismembefment of the empire which we are now* attempting to prevent,’ 

3x2 ^ 
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Notwithstanding the Coercion Act, the Government found the 
collection of tithe arrears to be a task beyond their power. The 
people still resisted, but passively now rather than actively, and after 
a campaign lasting over a year the executiva had only collected one- 
fifth of the amount claimed, and it was estimated that they had 
collected it at a cost of ten times the sum obtained. The expense of 
collection approached 60,000//., the sum advanced to the clergy was 
60,000/. more, and m return for this 120,000/. expended'the amount 
received only reached 12,000/. Tne clergy also renewed the^collec- 
tion of current tithe, but they had been more unsuccessful than the 
Government, and if Parliament had not come to their aid by a fresh 
loan, this 4,ime of a million sterling, they would have been starved 
into submission. 

The contest, in and out of Parliament, went on for six years. * It 
led to the retirenvsnt of^Mr. Stanley and some of his friends from the 
Government, and finally to the break-up of the Grey administration. 
Their successors under Lord Melbourne proposed to settle the ques- 
tion by reducing the tithe of Ireland by twenty per cent., and chang- 
ing the residue into a rent-charge, to be collected by the landlords ; 
but the House of Lords rejected the compromise. In the end the 
King got rid of the Melbourne Government by a coup (V6tat, and 
called Peel and Wellington to office. The party of Protestant 
ascendancy were enraptured at the statesmanship of the Lords and 
the courage of the King, and immense Orange meetings were held in 
Ulster to sustain them ; but the collection of tithe became no easier. 
At liathcormac, where Archdeacon Eyder had a claim of forty 
shillings against a poor widow, the peasantry resisted the soldiers and 
police ‘ w'itli such determined bravery,’ one of the military officers 
declared, ‘ as he had never before seen.’ They were defeated, how- 
ever, and the archdeacon got his forty shillings, but only after having 
kiJled twelve of the peasantry and wounded eight dangerously, and 
twenty more or less seriously. 

Peel dissolved Parliament, and when it met again he brought 
forward a Tithe <Bill nearly identical with the one his party in the 
Lords had throSvn out the previous session. He proposed to abolish 
five-and-twenty per cent, of the impost, amounting to 180,000/. a- 
year, and to convert the remainder into a rent-charge, to be collected 
by the landowners, who would be gainers of th® entire amount 
i^i verted from the Church. His plan was five per cent, better than ^ 
the Whig proposal, but Lord John Eussell immediately capped it 
with a resolution pledging Parliament to apply the surplus revenues 
of the Establishment to purposes by which ‘ the moral and religious 
improvement of the people of Ireland might be advanced.’ This 
was in effec}/ the Eadical proposal ^hich Lord John had successfully 
resisted a year before. But the contest was at bottom one for ofiice, 
in which the interests of Ireland were no more regarded than the 
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interests of Lear in tlie competing offers of Segan and Goneril. The 
Badicals outnumbered the Whigs in the new Parliament, and the 
Whig leader,* who was a party strategist not a statesman, eagerly 
seized on their rejected ^propositiop as* a weapon to drive Peel from 
office. The motion was carried ; Parliamei^t affirmed the justice and 
necessity of applying tfie sujrplus funds of the Church in the manner 
proposed, and Peel, who would noj consent, rettred. Lord John Bussell 
sat in the n^w cabinet under Lord Melbourne, bu^ the session passed, 
the I^ariiament, the entire generatton passed, witjiout a shilling of the 
Church surplus •being applied to the ‘ moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people of Ireland.^ A Tithe Bill with an appropriation 
clause was indeed proposed, but whdn the House of Lords h^d thrown 
it out in two successive sessions the Government quietly* acquiesced, 
an(J in 1838 submitted a Bill without an appropriation clause. This 
Bill, which was identical with ^^eel’s proposal three years before, 
except thAt it granted as a gift to the Churcli the entire sum of a 
million sterling advanced as a loan, colnmended itself to the Lords, 
and became -law. Tithes changed their name; they were collected 
by the landlords instead of the tithe-pr&ctors ; the arrears which no 
one could collect were paid by the State, with a prodigality reserved 
for its favourites, but the peasantry, who suffered and l)led to abolish 
the unjust impost, received no benefit whatever. They got nothing 
but bullets and bayonet thrusts as tteir share of the compromise, and 
their want of gratitude for tlfis generpua settlement has been a puzzle 
to Englishmen from that day to this. 

The history of the Irish Corporations would furnish an additional 
chapter to Candida or the annals cf Lapiita. After the Invasion, 
Dublin and the great towns of the south got charters, inHhe ordinary 
fashion of tlie period, for some acceptable service’ or some timely 
bribe to a king or lord deputy ; but there was no municipality in 
Ulster before the Reformation, except in the garrison towns of 
Carlingford and Carrickfergus. When James the First granted a free 
Parliament to the whole nation it was found that, however skilfully 
the elections were managed, the Undertakers would be in a minority. 
To preserve the influence of the Crown, James called* into existence 
in one day forty electorates, bogus boroughs as they would be. called 
in our time, each of which was. entitled to send two members to 
Dublin. They ^onsisted^ almost exclusively of townships where 
^ towns were projected but not built, or of groups of cottages occupied 
by half a dozen families of new settlers from England and Scotland. 
The institutions so planted were fostered by’ successive kings and 
deputies, and'* obtained endowments of confiscated land and grants 
of money from Parliament. From the reign of Queen Anne down 
to the era of the reformed Parliament they were exclusively in the 
hands of ProteStants. The right of election commonly resided in 
some powerful patron with a little ring of clients. In Dundalk the 
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electors -were forty, in Belfast twenty, in Monaghan nineteen, in' 
Armagh sixteen, in Maryborough nine, in Newtownards eight, in 
Cavan six. A commission appointed by the refonn Gjovernment to 
inquire into their condition reported that they had in every instance 
plundered the property entrusted to them. Sometimes they allowed 
the patron to turn it into his private estate, sometimes they divided 
it amicably among tbeinselves ; but spoliation was the invariable 
rule. The English and Scotch corporations were found) when their 
affairs came to be sCrutinisSd, to have behaved much in the same 
fashion, but with a little less cynical contempt for opinion. 

Parliament took the question in hand, and the English corpora- 
tions werel* brought under the control of the general, body of rate- 
payers. Every borougli was preserved, and the franchise was extended 
to every ratepayer, howe.''’cr small his rating. The new munici- 
palities were granted control over ‘the police, the administration of 
local justice, and the effectual government of their • districts. 
Scotland was' treated in the same manner. Then the case of Ireland 
was taken up. The Government proposed a measure of the same 
general character as those already i)assed, but with shameful incon- 
sistency provided a higher qualification for electors in the poorer 
country, and deprived a people among whom law had been made a 
by- word by partisan officials, of the appointment of police magistrates, 
and the local administration of justice. The Bill was introduced too 
late in the session of 1835, sfnd^was never sent to the Lords, but in 
the ensuing session it was submitted anew. The imperfect scheme 
of the Government was too liberal for the Opposition ; they met it 
with a pBoposal to abolish corporations in Ireland. The privileged 
minority had misused and plundered these institutions, and the 
suitable punishihent, they conceived, was to deny tliem to the bulk 
of the nation who had no share in the offence, 

'' Sir Ilohert Peel (says Mr. O’J’rien), was in favour of a policy of equality for the 
Irish Catholics, but it was to he the equality, not of freemen, hut of slaves. Rather 
than permit them to he lifted to the level of their Protestant fellow-suhjects, he 
was resolved to puj^ the Protestants down to their level ; rather than allow the 
masses of tho Irish people a share in local self-government, he was resolved to 
destroy the principle of local self-go vei nnicnt altogether. 

The House did not accept this policy, and the measure was sent 
to the Lords. There the will of the Oppo'sition wj|s speedily accom- 
plished; it was transformed into a Bill to abolish Irish Cori)orations, 
and, after a brief struggle between the Houses, the Government * 
dropped it for another session. In 1837 the original Bill was rein- 
troduced with one concessiqn to the Opposition ; the Lbrd Lieutenant 
was given a veto on the sheriff selected by any town council. It 
passed the Commons by an increased majority, but the Lords got 
rid of it by* the ordinary parliamenlary device of fixibg a remote day 
for its consideration, and it was lost for another session. 
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, At length the Whigs proposed to settle the question as they had 
settled the Tithe queHion, by abandoning their own opinions and 
accepting those of their opponents. In 1838 Sir Robert Peel ex- 
pressed himself willing to partially -enfranchise eleven Irish corpora- 
tions on condition of the bther fort/-seven being abolished ; and Lord 
John Russell eagerly jgrasped at the compronaise. A measure was sent 
to the Lords in which the cotinty towns of Mjnaghan, Armagh, Dun- 
dalk, Wexford, Oarlo^, Ennis, Tralee, Cavan, Wickjow, and Longford, 
and thirty-seven smaller towns, •weje deprived of municipal institu- 
tions, and only eleven corporations retained. lEfut there was still a 
dispute on the subject of the fjpanchise. In the disfranchised towns 
a power was reserved by which the miajority of the raptepayers were 
empowered to 2ipply to Ihe Lord Lieutenant for a charter *of incor- 
poration, and if it were granted the Government proposed to fix the 
qualification in sucli boroughs qjb a 51 . lUting, but the Opposition 
insisted upon lOZ. To secure this trifling amfendmait, which proved 
in the end of no practical importance, tjie Lords again ^efeated the 
measure. In 1839 the Government retreated from a 5Z. to an 8Z. 
qualification, but the Lords would not yield, and the Bill was again 
lost. In 1840, after five years of Wtanion del^, an Act was at length 
passed in which Galway was added to the list of alx)liBhed corpora- 
tions, and the franchise was fixed in all cases at lOZ. except with respect 
to the freemen of the old exclusi^je corporation of the metropolis, 
whose jorivileges were preserved. They and those inheriting from 
them, or apprenticed to them, were retained as voters for the city of 
Dublin without any property qualification whatever. The boon so 
tardily conferred on Ireland has been described in these terms : — 

Tliero wore sixty-oiglit elected corporations in tlio hands of tJie l^rote^stant 
minority, and with respect to fifty-eij^fht of them, the- new stripped them 5f 
their privileges and their property — where any property had escaped plunder — and 
extinguished them rather than let them fall into Ihe hands of tho majority of the 
nation. The ten corporations which were not destroyed were effectually maime^. 
The treatment of DiAlin will sufficiently illustrate the system pursued. In England 
every ratepayer was a burgess, though he only paid a shilling; in Ireland he must 
inhabit a house rated at 10/. under the Boor-Jjaw’, to attain tliis right. In Eughind 
the payment of a single tax qualified a man to be on the hurges«-roll : in Dublin it 
was necessary to have paid twelve local taxes, and in some duftricta more than 
twelve. The corporation created under this system was deliberately shorn of some of 
the most important privileges which the old dishonest corporation enjoyed, Tlie ap- 
pointment of the recorder, tho Sheriffs and the resident magistrates, and the control 
of the police, were ta&n from the municipality and transferred to the Goveriiment. 

♦It was not empowered to light, cleanse, beautify, or keep in order the streets 
the city, or to control its port or its public buildings. Its functions consisted in 
managing the water supply, malring regulations for mai’kets, and in imposuig a 
rate on the citizehs to pay a heavy debt inherited from the old corporation, and to 
compensate its superannuated officers. Tliis was* the boon for which ungrateful 
Ireland did not fall into ecstasies of gratitude. Tt must be confessed that she even 
clamoured for mor%— which is an awkw8|d habit of claimants who arf put off with 
less than their due.* 

® Younjji Ireland^ p. 189. 
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When the new Act came into operation the reasonableness of the 
fears entertained of the majority, and of the favour extended to the 
minority, were brought to a practical test. In Dublin O’Connell 
proposed a compromise by wHich'ja Catholic and Protestant shoyld tie 
alternately appointed Lord Mayor, and for more than a generation 
this compromise was faithfully executed, thot^h it sometimes carried 
bitter enemies of the people to the chief magistracy. The most in- 
fluential of the Dublin journals exhorted the *peopk to leave the 
minority a fair share of the reprecenlation, and to so use the power 
conferred upon them as to shame those who distrusted them. In 
Belfast, the Eochelle of the minority, but half a dozen Catholics |)ave 
been permitted td make their way into the corporation during forty 
years, one at a time, and the mayor has been uniformly a Protestant, 
and in every case but two a Tory. 

The history of the Irish Poor-«Law transcends the history oi the 
Irish corporations fo^ cynical injustice. Down to the reformed 
Parliament «there was no provision for the poor, except hospitals and 
infirmaries to prevent them infecting their betters with their plebeian 
diseases^. In no civilised ‘country was distress so universal, were 
famines so common, were the people fed, clothed, and lodged so 
miserably. In no country on the face of the globe did the landlords 
take so much from their dependents, and return so little ; but for 
three centuries after a Poor-La^v had been established in England 
they refused to make any \egal proviwon for the age, infirmity, or 
poverty of the peasantry. They had so exercised the rights of 
property that in 1833 nearly a third of the population were in need 
of assistance to avoid starvation. At that date Eoyal Commission 
waa appointed to report on the subject. It consisted of the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Protestant Archbishop, the Moderator of 
the Synod of Ulster, and ^eight other Irish gentlemen, mostly land- 
owners and Protestants. After more than two years’ inquiry they 
reported that the bulk of the poor consisted of able-bodied men, 
willing to work, and that the most suitable provision for them would 
be remunerative employment. They recommended that County 
Boards should *be established, empowered to present reproductive 
public iWorks, as well as to autliorise the improvement of private 
estates, and that a rate should be levied from real property to repay 
the cost. This reasonable scheme was supplemented by a proposal 
which has always found favour with their class — State aid to enable 
the peasantry to quit their native country. But the Government 
paid no attention to •^the recommendation of their own commission. 
They appointed a young man who was a Poor-Law afficial in Eng- 
land to report anew; and* after he had made a hasty survey of a 
country of which he previously knew nothing, they accepted his rival 
scheme, carried it into law, and Appointed him Chief Commissioner 
to establish and administer it. Edifices called Workhouses were 
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built, where able-bodied paupers who were eager to be usefully em- 
ployed were sent to swelter in perpetual idleness, for in the work- 
houses there was.no work. The scheme so insultingly projected was 
managed in tli^ sanie spirit.^ When ft was a few years in opera- 
tion its merits were sumdied up in these terms in a Parliamentary 

debate : — " 

* • 

In administering the Act as well as. in framing it, it seemed to have been 
recognised as a ppnciple ftiat entire ignorance of Ireland was the best recommenda- 
tion. Mr.Nicbol as chief commissione^posicsstid ahnost absjdute power ; and there 
were^six Englishmen ^assistant commissioners under him, and only four Irishmen. 
The architect was an Englishman, the chief clerk and all the officers in his branch 
were Englishmen ; Irishmen were onlj’’ employed where the dpty nnd salary were 
lowest. Was it su^rising that the peo]>le o/lreland, whtm they^ found tiieir most 
important local affairs so contemptuously and clumsily tveaU^d, should have con- 
cluded that the British Parliament was incapable of legislating^ for them ^ 

♦ 0 

These were the boons granted to Ireland by & Liberal Administra- 
tion raised 'S.fter long exile to the control jf putlic affairs j and here 
Mr. O’Brien’s first volume ends. I propose to take a flying survey 
of later reforms, the work of Sir Robert IJeel, Mr. Disraeli, and Ml*. 
Gladstone, in another article. 

C. Gayan Duffi*. 

Nice. 


’ Speech of Mr, Smith O’Brien (tlim a Unionist)pn the House of Commons, July 4, 
1843. • * 
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In bis clever and brilliant volume entitled Racket et la Tragedis, 
Jules Janin describes a meeting between himself and the great tragic 
actress in 1836, when sbe was a^lain, insignificant child of sixteen, 
and he was tll'e successful and all-powerful critic of tlie DSbats, 
‘ C’est moicque j’etais au Gkymnase,’ said the future representative of 
Phedre. ‘J’y etions,’ he answered equally ungrammatically. Be- 
tween this and the year 1858, when Alphonse Karr retails with painful 
nainuteness the ‘ vente apres dec^s do Mademoiselle Kachel,’ lie all 
the'years of triumph and success, and all the years of disappointment 
and buffering, through which the great actress passed. 

Although not quite subscribing to the accuracy of M. Janin’s 
statement with regard to l,ier want of ‘education and grairimar, there 
is no doubt that Kachel is one of the most remarkable instances 
of natural genius on record. She might, like Pasta, to the observation, 
^ Vous avez du beaucoup etudier I’antique,’ have replied : ’ ‘ Je Tai 
beaucoup csenti.’ It was this innate dramatic apprehension that, 
while as yet the names of Tancred, Helen, Hermione, or Pyrrhus pre- 
sented only vague symbols to the mind, induced her to lie awake at 
night in the wretched garret occupied in common with her sisters, 
Studying the stately verses of Eacine. It was this vehemence of 
appreciation and intellectual power that enabled her to change the 
voice that was pronounced grating and disagreeable by her first 
master, Chorpn, into the most flexible, penetrating, and passionate 
drametic organ ever heard. It was this absorbing earnestness that 
endowed her with energy, when the time came, to throw off the 
shabb}’' garments she had worn as a gir>, and don the diadems, the 
draperies, the sandals of antiquity, wearing theni with incomparable 
‘grace and dignity. 

Victor Hugo and Balzac, representatives of the romantic school, 
were all-powerful when this child, unaided and alone, stepped forward, 
and endeavoured to obtain a hearing for Corneille and Eacine. 
Dona Sol had been played by Mile. Mars ; Dorval had appeared in 
Marion Belorvie; I^red&ic Ijeiiiaitre had been ‘ delighting every 
one in Ruy Bias. How was it possible to induce the public to listen 
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to poets who, almost two centuries before, had recounted the tragedies 
and greatness of ancient Grreece and Eome? 

Jt is said tl^t the memory of the first friendship they Save 
formedf or the first woman^ they have^loved, dies out from the hearts 
of men, but that they never forget the first, great actor or actress 
they have seen. Whethef this be true or not, the theatre, even when, 
by the passage of the years, we ^ave become rationalist and un- 
romantic, has shortened many a dull hour, and exorcised many a sad 
thought, recreating and stimulating our jaded spirits. Do we not 
owe a debt of gratitude then to those who have sung to us, or played 
to us,*and ought we not constant^ and faithfully to endeavour to clear 
their memories from the accusations cafet at them by rf carping jcrowd? 

Above all, Frenchmen owe a debt of gratitude to her of whom we 
write.* In her frail weak person this young girl embodied what their 
poets had conceived. She was the* transforrnaj^ion into active force 
of all the tisagedy and pathos, the love and sorrow, that had lain 
dormant in men’s hearts and brains. She became the morthpiece of 
the ages that Ivad passed when she recited Corneille and;^Racine ; the 
mouthpiece of the ages to come when, wrapped in their tricolour flag, 
she chanted the Marseillaise. ‘ One felt in the air,’ said ISladame 
Louise Collet to IJeranger, ‘ like a mighty breath of hope, that bore 
along with it all youthful desires.’ That beautiful apparition, pale, 
menacing, was no longer a woman; i^he was the Goddess of Liberty 
calling on her countrymen to afm, , 4 

In the Paris of France, the Athens of Attica, one might have 
hoped they would have spared this radiant Greek-souled artist, but 
she was by turns petted and blamed. When, as was often the case, 
a difference of opinion with the Theatre Frangais, or her d*elicate 
health obliged her to refrain from appearing, the public took her* 
reputation and flung it into the arena to Ite torn to pieces by the 
wild b<;asts. She was avaricious, she was hard-hearted, she was 
immoral! — all this^and much more that had no foundation in truth,* 
was told and believed. ‘ Do not let us, patient sculptors of that hard 
marble called verse,’ exclaims Theophile Gautier in his sketch of 
Racliel, ‘ envy in our poverty and solitude the applause,, the wreaths, 
the showers of gold, or even the immense funeral processions of these 
poor comedians, unhappy queens of tragedy ! They are but the play- 
things of the populace, to jibe at or caress.’ 

We do not intend to wiite a biography, however slight, of 
Rachel; enough has already been done to satisfy the curiosity of the • 
crowd. We only wish, aided by the correspondence published recently 
in Paris, to clear her memory of some of the worst charges brought 
against her, and to prove, at least, that she was an affectionate 
daughter, a loving sister, and a devoted friend. M. Heylli, who has 
collected these letters, says in his pleface ; ‘ I seek to let the world 
know the character of the great tragedian in intimate life, en (Ua^ 
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habilUj divested of the pomp and pageantry behind which so many 
qualities of heart and intelligence were hidden.’ 

Hachel had a large circle of correspondents, ai^ few women of 
her time wrote so much, or with so ‘ facile ’ and natural a pen, A is 
indeed surprising that^a person whose early education was almost nil, 
and who never learned French or spelling thoroughly, should be able 
to express her thoughts so simply and gracefully. None of the letters 
are disfigured by blots or erasures, althougB very ^ often faulty in 
orthography and grammar. Her riiother was evidently the member 
of her family to whom she most frequently confided her trials and 
troubles. ‘On ne remercie pas uve m^re,’ she says, ‘ des epnuis, 
des fatigues qnfon lui cause;* on Taimfe, et jamais on ne s’acquitte 
envers elle — efc voila ! ’ One of the first letters of the series is written 
to her parents when she was but eleven years old. It will hardly bear 
translating : — ^ * « 

Ohers Parents, — II ni’est impodhle de voiis expviinev toute Vi joie qne j'ai 
resttmtee eiicrecevant <le vos ifbuvellea. Je commen^rais a CTiiin.Ire qii’il arrive 
quelque chose, car voila lonj^temps que vous m’avez 6crit, jo mo r^jonis a I'idoo quo 
j’aurai ^ientot le honheure do \(>us voir et montrrs les prof^res qiuj j’ai fait, M. 
Choron est assez content de inoi et a pour nous milles hont<5s. Je ne puis r/jrouver 
toHi//e ma reconnaissance (Ju’en clierchant a ^ 7tCappliqnvr' nfin de lonjours coiil-tinter 
M. Choron autant que je le d(?sii*e. Adieu mes hons parents, recevez Tassurance 
de tolit moil respect, Votre fille soumise vous emhrasse sans oublier mon petit 
Irerc ItapJiaid et ma scour Rebec. Elisa. 

It was on the 1st oC INfay, 1837, that Mile. Eachel Felix was 
announced to appear on the stage of the Gymnase Theatre in a new 
play in two acts, called the Vendeeniie, founded to a certain extent 
on Sir Walter Scott’s novel, The Heart of Midlothian. A poor girl, 
daughter 'of Thibaut, a peasant who has been condemned to death 
diu-ing the iifsurrection in La Vendee, travels alone and unpro- 
tected to Paris for the avike of imploring Josephine, wife of the First 
Consul, to use her influence in saving her father’s life. She is suc- 
cessful in her suit. The Emjxiror inaugurates his reign by an act 
of clemency, and pardons Thibaut, There were two stanzas in par- 
ticular which the young actress chanted rather than sang : — 

' .Te croyais encor I’invoquer : 

' Vers nioi soudain elle s’avauce, 

Et du doio-t seuible ni mdiquer 
Une ville inconnue, immense. 

Un seul mot I'ompit le silence : * 

Et puis elle fQouta, 

Oomme en r^ponse a ma prioro : 

'*\"a8-y seule, a pied — car c’est bi 
Que tu pourras sauver ton pere. u 

Jules Janin tells us how 

some years afterwards, one winter evening, Racbel, tben ^ery ill, was lying on 
tbe sofa in^ber ‘ entresol * of tbe CbauWe d’Antin, tbe rain was beating putside, 
tbe thunder rolling, tbe wind blowing. Tbe guests in the darkened room were 
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sitting silent, every one depressed by tbe sadness of the young actress, over whom 
the shadow of death had even then fallen. Suddenly, with her deep yet sonorous 
voice, she began slhgiqg this couplet, and made m shiver by the expreseioi:^ she 
gavd to the words ; ^ • 

• * Une vill§ incorfnue, iqimense, 

Paris ^ 

Va&;y seule — a pied —car c'est la 
Que tu jiourrtfs sauver ton pere.^ . 

Her voice died away in a sab, and she bursi; into tears. 

Poor, eloquent, unhappy Ractel^with her passionate heart and 
erratic genius ! It? was the dirge of her past misery and approaching 
death* that she sang that evenibg. Unaided and on foot she had 
wandered to the scene of her triumph, to the goal of her fame, jyad felt 
the prize turning to dust and ashes in her hand. 

E^hel was the child of a travelling Jew pedlar, ‘Abrahim Felix, 
and was bom in the little village of'Mumf, cantpn of Arau, Switzer- 
land, on the£4th of March, 1821. The only record of the event that 
remains is an entry made by the burgomaster of Arau, to - the effect 
that the wife of a pedlar had been confined of a female child in the 
village of Mumf. Neither the family nor Nationality of the parents 
is mentioned, and the birth was not recorded in<iny civil or religious 
register. She was given the name of Elisa, clianged afterwards to 
Rachel for theatrical purposes. The family consisted of one brother 
and four sisters, who all took to the stage with more or less success. 
Sarah, th« eldest sister, gave it up later,, however, and made a fortune 
by the sale of the celebrated ‘ Eau des Fees.’ Dinah and Lia still survive. 

For ten successive years after Rachel’s birth, the family wandered 
through Switzerland .and Germany, until at last they settled in 
Lyons, where ‘Maman’ Felix opened a small secondhand shop, 'while 
Sarah and Rachel went from cafe to cafe singing. In the year 1830 
the family removed to Paris. * 

We all of us know the story of Choron, the head of the Con- 
servatoire, pressing through the crowd on the Boulevards who had * 
gathered round to hear the sisters sing. He saw a little girl of ten or 
twelve, thinly clad, standing in the snow, the very picture of desola- 
tion. With her benumbed fingers she held out a wooden bowl for a 
sou. Choron dropped a silver coin into it. His heart was touched, 
and the deepest feelings of interest for the child were awakened. ‘ Who 
taught you to sing so 'v^ell ? ’ he asked. ‘ Nobody, sir,’ was the answer ; 

^ I have learnt as I could.’ ‘ But where did you learn those airs you 
sang just now ? ’ ‘I picked up a little of them everywhere. When 
I go about the streets, I listen under the windows to those ladies and 
gentlemen who sing, and try to catch the tune and the words, and 
afterwards arrange them the best way I can.’ ‘ You are cold and hun- 
gry ; come with me, and I will give you food and clothing.’ Choron led 
her a^ay, and littl'e Rachel never ap|)eared on the Boulevards again. 
So runs the story as it is told by most of her biographers. Later 
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the gre&t tragedian took a pride in showing the guitar to which 
she and her sister had sung in those days. Enemies said she sold 
several of these mementos for large sums a.nd replaced them with 
others. However this may be^slie was never ashamed of recurring 
to her early days of poverty and privation. 

Eachers first appearance at the Theatrei Franpais, goal of her 
ambition and desired, was in Le^ Horaces on the 12th of June 1838. 
The heat was excessive. All the literary and* fashiopable world was 
absent from Parip, and escept for the pit and gallery, crowded with 
Jews who came' to hear' their countrywoman, the yeung beginner acted 
to an empty house. Joanny, who*appeared with her, has rather an 
amusing entry in his diary of this date : ^ I played Augustus. I played 
well and was recalled. That little * * * has something in her, however 
That little Threestars was Mile. Eachel. To Dr. Veron, author of Les 
M&niovres d^un Bojirgeois de i^aris^ belongs the honour of first re- 
cognising her genius. He thus describes his first sigl^t^ of the great 
actress • 

It was on a lovely summer evening that, in search of shade and solitude (every- 
thing eon he found in Paris If one knows wliere to look for it), I entered tho 
Thdatre Franpais botvvean eight and nine o’clock. There were four spectators in tho 
ofthestra; I made the fifth. My looks were riveted upon ilie stage by a new face, 
a face full of expression, the brow prominent, the eye dark, deep-set, and full of 
fire, the figure fragile in the extreme, but graceful in the at titudes and gestui*es, 
gifted moreover with a rich-toned, sympathetic, and cleverly managt^ voice. All 
my attention, which was morei disposed at tSie moment to indolence tlian admira- 
tion, was immediately roused. This new face, this deep-set eye, this fragile figure, 
this cleverly managed voice, belonged to Mile. Eachel. 

By the end of August of the same year, Jules Janin, the redoubt- 
able f&Mletonist, the man who could make or mar any artistic 
reputation, Was back in Paris, and, having seen Eachel at the 
Franpais, immediatel}^ rang her praises to the world. ^ We pos- 
sess the most astounding, miraculous little girl that the present 
generation has ever seen on the stage. This child’s name is Eachel.’ 
He then goes on in his paradoxical brilliant style to inform his 
countrymen ^ of the treasure they possess. Before the end of the 
autumn of. that year little ‘ Threestars ’ was reigning — a sovereign, 
whfflre lately she had sued — a suppliant. Joanny was right ; she had 
something more in her, however, than even he surmised. ^Depuis 
la loge du portier jusqua la mansarde elle 6t^it I’objet de tous les 
entretiens.’ The receipts of the theatre were doubled and trebled 
when she played ; the triumphant days of Talma and Mile. Mars 
when at the zenith of their fame were surpassed. She had worked 
BO many months, acting to empty houses, that ‘she hardly could 
realise her success now that it came with such brilliant complete- 
ness ; the great actress, however, never grudged those months of trial 
that had helped to mature her tSilent. * ^ 

Not only on the stage but in society she was now courted and 
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made much ef» Everj^ moment was taken up, recitations, visits, 
fi§tes, ^ hardly time to eat left her ; * as she says in one of her letters, 
‘On ne mang^pas toujours quand on veut, lorsqu’on a Thonneur 
d'Stre la premiere tragedienne de‘sa Majeste le peuple franpais.’ 

She became a favoured guest amongst Mme, Recamier’s^elect circle 
at the Abbaye-aux-Poi^, and the whole of fashionable Paris was 
thrown into a ferment because, on her introduction to the Archbishop, 
she recited the celebrated lines in Folyeucte ending with ‘ Je vois, je 
saisi je crois,’ from which fact ^hej inferred that she meditated re- 
nouncing the Jewish faith and becoming a Christian. A close in- 
timacy also sprang up between her and the De Grirardins ; she later 
acted several roles written for her by che gifted and beautiful mistress 
of the house. Louis-Philippe broke through his rule of never going 
to the theatre, and paid her the great compliment of honouring the 
Franpais once or twice with his presence when she acted. She had 
an interview also with M. Guizot, the minister. ‘ Les ministres m’in- 
timident tant soit peu,’ she writes, and then adds, with a ’ittle touch 
of sarcasm : Au reste il a parle beaucoup ; cela m’arrangeait assez.’ 
In later days she makes the sweeping assertion in regard to M. Fould 
that ‘ Napoleon the Third may make ministers, he cannot make gentle- 
men.’ Her respect for eminent oflScials had diminished by that time. 

In the midst of all her popularity and gaiety she did not forget 
her own people. ‘Thank goodness,’ she writes to her mother, ‘ I have 
done. The theatre is satisfied with the good-will I have displayed ; 
the public has emphatically testified its approbation. I am happy 
and content. After hard work comes play and rest. I have arranged, 
therefore, a picnic, an improvised dinner in the woods, such as we 
used to have a few years ago in less happy times. I invite you* to 
honour me with your presence, and undertake to lay the cloth and fry 
the potatoes. You shall warm the soup.’ 

The following letter, written at the same time, shows her genero- 
sity and good heart. ‘ I cannot tell you the impression poor Saint- 
Edme’s death has made upon me. I read his pitiable confession in 
the papers. If I had only known in time of his terrible position, I 
could have been of use to him. This sad end of my first biographer 
makes me perfectly miserable. • • • It seems that he had not even 
money enough to buy a pistol. • . . ‘Unfortunate man 1 he leaves five 
children, and he had the ctourage or the weakness to die. . . . Find 
out where the children are ; I wish to send them five hundred francs, 
my profits yesterday in CamiUe. I have been in such low spirits the 
last three days. I should like to go away and travel for a time/ 

We find the young siren, now confident in her powers of fasci- 
nation, thus writing with light-hearted contempt of the formidable 
phalanx of critics before whom every artist in Paris trembled : — 

I>uble 1 il parait que je suis en disgrace, si ce que Iloussayo me dit est fond^. 
Nous jouons mercredi, pour sdr. Demain, luudi, apres la r^p<Stition g^n^rale, je 
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ndttn^ 'ma petite capote rose etjlrai voirdnq t>U nz ^ pgres prindpaux, ^ obaa- 
men^ant p^r le gros Jaoin^ qui, dit-oiip est telui qui cnera le plus fort. Ma capote 
rosOf entendez-Yous P Je vous assure quails' sent irits, car je^ rai* cssayde, comme 
dl^opatre ses poisons siir scs esdaves^* ct Teffet est s&r. * Lors^e je Tai etreim^p 

I’autre semaine, avec uue robe de velouw uoir et ^bo^ffante/ le jeuxie X Cn 6tait 

tout b4b^t^. 11 Test rest^ ^puis, et on m*a dit qu'il Tetait meme avautp par pro- 
viaion. sans doute. >, 

At the beginning oY her career Rachel was ^declared ugly by the 
general public, but those who had gnee been under tke spell of her 
wondrous genius fioon reversed* this hasty judgment. Theophile 
Gautier, who did not number himself among her ardent admirers, and 
yet was sufiicienf artist to appreciate the grace and harmony of her 
appearance, thus describes her : — , 

Rachel’s beauty,* for she was adorably beautiful, had nothing coquettish, pretty, 
or French about it. For a kuig time she was considered plain, while artisti were 
studying' and reproriucing'as a perfect t ype the contour of her face, copied from the 
mask of Melpomene herSelf. What a brow made for the gold cirslet and white 
veil 1 Whatti deep and fateful ^aze ! What a pure oval ! What lips disdainfully 
raised at the corners 1 What a gracefully set-on head ! 

Rachel’s influence was certainly an argument in favour of the party 
in Paris who have latfly raised the cry of ‘ Point de decors.’ As soon 
as she appeared the ‘ colonnes plus ou moins antiques, ces portiques 
plus chinois que remains ’ — some of which had not been renovated 
at the Franpais since Racine had been acted there before — were for- 
gotten, and the audience Wferer transported into the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome, Acting is the most direct and responsive of all 
arts ; a look, a word, will compel the audience, and, as M. Alexandre 
Dumas, says, ‘ the less surroundings of artistic furaiture and magnifi- 
^jeht decoration there is on the stage the better ; it only distracts the 
attention from** the central movement of feeling and passion. The 
most ignorant and uncultured audience never yet accepted a bad play 
fjecause the upholstery was good, and the pit is only rendered impa- 
tient and out of temper between the acts by the“ delay necessary to 
produce elaborate scenic effects.’ 

As a proofiof Rachel’s great personal influence over her audience, 
we will quot^ two different accounts given of her appearance in Eng- 
land in 1841. The first is from one of the admirable letters con- 
tributed to the Times : — 

Hermione makes her first appearance in the second det, and the impression 
, made by Mile. Rachel was immediate. During tbe first act there had been 
noibing but bad and feeble declamation. There was no descent of the curtmo, 
but„ she entered immediately after the cessation of the infliction, and the contrast 
was marked. The melody of her voice, the dignity of her manner, the firmness 
of her deliver}", the clearness of her articulation, gave the stamp of superiority 
at the very first line. ... It should he observed that she alone was successful, 
for she was cvretchedly supported. Tlie^other actors excited po emotion whatever, 
except Orestes, who uttered his last speech amid roars of laughter and showers 
of hisses. 
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Anather eye-witness telld US :— 

She stalke^ilently upon the stage^ approached the fronts and remained gazin<;( 
at the audience. J^t a word did she speak^ hei^ hands hung by her side, she stood 
iSotionless. But her eyes were ablaze, her ga*ze intent, fierce, savqge. She was 
meditating murder! A hush Came over the immense audiendb, women involuntarily 
turned away from that glance, men breathed more heavily, and' wished that she 
would break that paiiififl silence* At last, subdued Jby tbe powder of. that fierce 
look, the awful reality of vengeful anger which it depressed, ttie audience per- 
ceptibly shivered and grw uncomfortable. Then, when the Silence seemed wholly 
intolerable, the pent-up rage, the anger of the waronged v^oman, burst forth with 
the irresistible force of a torrents The tall figure drawn to its utmost height, the 
heading breast, the sw^aying arms, the^pale face, the firmly compressed mouth, were 
all 8<f indicative of the fierce mood to be represented, that ope foiPgot the actress 
and her artiiicial surroundings, and deemed it true. • 

Bachel had the persistence of purpose which is the test of true 
genitis. The child of fourteen, yho had Hetenriined to scale the 
heights of the classic drama, developed intc) the ^complete artist, 
who, once She felt assured of her capacity or incapacity^for certain 
parts, never allowed applause or blame to change her opinion. The 
first check she received in her career of fa-iumph was on the^Srd of 
November 1838, when she appeared in Racing’s tragedy of Bajazet. 
She was coldly greeted by the audience, and next day the press, ^in-^ 
eluding her friend Janin, was unanimous in declaring she had made 
a failure. Ycdel, secretary of the theatre, not knowing what to do, 
ruslied off to see Janin and endeavour to m^odify his judgment. While 
tliey were discussing the question, the young actress was announced. 
She was evidently movcrl, embarrassed, and liung her head, lik« a 
criminal before bis judge. Janin received her warmly and cour- 
teously, but decline*d to change his opinion. Poor Rach^ wept 
bitterly, like a scolded child. The great art-critic consoled her as* 
well as he could, but begged her not to play the part again. On 
getting into the cab with Vedel, she turned quietly and said, ‘ In 
spite of them all I will play Bajazet the day after to-morrow.’ And* 
she did, in spite of her father, in spite of the critics, in spite of the 
public*. The result w as one of the greatest successes she ever enjoyed 
on the stage ; the applause was almost delirious. It was ;on this occa- 
sion that they tell the story of her going up to Provost (one of her 
teachers at the Conservatoire, who had once in a fit of irritation told 
her she would never be fit to<lo anything but sell flowers in the street). 
Holding out Iier tuific full of bouquets, she asked him with a curtsey 
if he would consent to be her first customer, as she was only fit tp 
sell fiowers. 

In an eloqueqt article contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
Alfred de Musset defended her on this occasion from the attacks of , 
the critics 

While she, who can hardly yet believe in her success, is struggling to be under- 
stood, is it your place to treat her with such severity IP Do you not know that you , 

VoL. XIV.— No. 82. 3 Y " 
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ma^r discourage her, and turn her from he^'‘great; purpose P Is it not'a suffioiently 
touching spectacle, this young girl, who, undisturb^ -by the crowd or the bad 
acting of her colleagues, appears belfore us with the simple serenity of great art, and 
tells us what is in her heart ? ' . . 

Not long afterwards, one evetling in theP month of May, thS sus- 
ceptible poet met Bachel coming out of the Franpais, where she had 
been acting Tancred rto a large and enthusiastic audience. She 
invited him, with ^ some other friehds who accompanied her, to come 
to supper. A curious account of this supper was published iu his 
(Euvres Posthumea : — • 

After we had arrived at the house, Rachel discovered that she had left her 
rings and bracefets at the theatre. She sent the only servant of the establishment 
to fetch them ; no ' one was left therefore to cook the supper, Rachel rose and 
disappeared into the kitchen. A quarter of an hour afterwards she returned in a 
dressing-gown and night cap^, a fouhird handkercliief tied under her chin, looking 
beautiful ; in her hand shq hold a dish oifwhich were three pieces of beefsteak that 
she had cooked herself, ^he placed the dish in the middle of the table, saying, 

‘ Help yourselves.’ Then she ra^^^umed to the kitchen, and presently'reappeared, a 
Boup-tureen full of smoking soup in one hand, in the other a saucepan containing 
spinach. That was our supper, no plates or spoons ; the servant had the keys with 
her. Rachel opened the buffet, 'found a salad-bowl full of salad, took the wooden 
Bpoqp,ffshed out a fork from somewhere, and began eating. * But,* said the mother, 
who was hungry, * there are tin plates in the kitchen.’ 

D'e Musset then goes on to detail the conversation that takes 
place between Rachel, her mother, and sister, Rachel making fun of 
Sarah because she considered herself t6o fine to eat off tin. / Figure 
to yourself,’ says Rachel, addressing the poet, ‘ when I was acting at 
the* Theatre Moli^re I had only two pairs of stockings, and every 
morning ’ 

■ Here Sarah began to chatter German so as to interrupt her sister. 
Rachel, however, went on ; 

' No German here I should she be ashamed ? I had only two pairs of 
stockings, as I told you, and I was obliged to 'wash one pair every morning — it 
nung in my room on a string while I wore the other.’ 

* And you did the housekeeping ? ’ I asked. 

Rachel, I rose at six o’clock every day, and by eight o’clock all the beds -w^ere 
made. Then I went to the Halle to buy the dinner. 

J. Were yefu extravagant ? 

RficheL No, I wash very honest cook. Was I not, mamma ? 

The Mother {her mouth full). Yes. 

Rachel. Only once I robbed for a month ; when I had bought four sous’ worth 
of goods I put down five, and when I had paid ten sous I put down twelve. At 
the end of the month 1 found myself the happy possessor of three francs. 

I {eeverely). And what did you do with those three francs, Mademoiselle P 

The Mother {eecing that Rachd was silent). Monsieur, she bought Molito’s works. 

/.Really? 

Rachel, Yes indeed. I dIready hod a Corneille and a Racine ; I wanted 
Moli^re. I bought it with my three francs, and then confessed my sins. 

Meaiitime the other guests began to drop <ioff. The servant 
returned with the jewels, four or five thousand francs’ worth, bracelets, 
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rings, crowns ; she laid thmi on jbhe table among the salad, spinach, 
and tin plates ; the character of the sc^e then changed. De Musset 
and Rachel b^gan talking about the relative merits of Corneille and 
bacjne. He asked her jvhat r6le ghe was studying. 

Rachel. We are to play Mary Stuart this sunftner, and then Polyeucte ; and 
perhaps • * . 

I. Well? 

Rachel {putting doiBn her little fist emphaiictdly upon the table). I wQl play 
PhMre. They {ell me I am too youn^, I^m too Jhin, and a hundred other stupidi- 
ties. I answer, it is Racine's finest conception. I am determined to play it ; the 
critics, the public, no one shall make me give it up. Instead of encouraging me 
and* helping me, they invent thingl to iinure and annoy me. yes, I have read 
articles sincere and conscientious ; there is*nothing better for the artiste; but there 
are others who kdl one's soul with pin-pricks — I should like to poison them. 

The Mother. My dear, you have done nothing hut talk all day. You were up 
at siK, and you played this evening. You unll he ili. 

Rachel {tpiicldy). No, leave me alone ; I tell you it ^ves me new life. (Turning 
towards me]^ Shall I go and fetch the hook ? we will read the piece together. 

I. Certainly. Nothing could he more delighflul. • 

She rose and went, shortly returning with the volume of Racine in her hand. 
There was something solemn and religious in her walk — like a priestesa carrying 
the sacred vessels to the altar. Slie sat down beside me, and snuffed the candle. 
The mother went to sleep smiling. Rachel opened the lx)ok almosi) with aw^, and 
bending over it said : ‘ How I delight in this man I When once I put my nose into 
this hook, I could willingly remain without food or drink for days.’ We began 
to read Pkedrcy the hook lying on the taldc between us. A.t first she recited in 
a monotonous tone like a litany. Py degrees she became more animated. We 
exchanged remarks, ideas, on every passage. • Af last we reached the great scene. 
She stretched out her right arm on the table, her head resting on her left hand, and 
gave herself up to her emotion. Still she only spoke in an undertone. Fatigue, 
excitement, the lateness of the hour, an almost feverish agitation that coloured the 
little cheeks surrounded by the nightcap, red and white by lurns,»8ome charm 
that emanated froni her, those brilliant eyes challenging my criticism, a cliildisli 
smile that irradiated her features, the table covered with dishes, the flickering 
flame of the candle, the mother asleep close to us— all made a picture worthy of 
Rembrandt, a chapter of romance worthy of Wilhelm Meister, and a memory 
my artistic life which ^1 shall never forget. At last half-past twelve struck. Her 
father came in from the o})era ; he addressed one or two irritable sentences to his 
daughter, telling her to stop her reading. Rachel shut her hook, saying under her 
breath, ^ It is disgusting ; I will buy a candle and read alone in my bed.’ 1 looked 
at her ; great tears stood in her eyes. It was indeed dif^ustin^ to see such a 
creature treated in so coarse a manner. I rose and took my leave, full of admira- 
tion, respect, and tenderness. . . • 

The outcomef of this was, that aAlfrod -^^ote a piece for her, hut it never appeared 
on the stage. Disappointed, ho dashed off the pretty stanzas which were not pub- 
lished until after his death, and which she never saw : , 

Si ta houche ne doit rien dire 
De ces vers d^sormais sans prix ; 

Si je n'ai, pour etre compri^, 

Ni tes larmes ni ton sourire : 

P^risse plutot ma mdmoire, 

Et moB beau rSveiamhitieux ! 

Mon gSiue dtait dans ta gloire ; 

Mon courage 4tait dans tes yeux. 

3t2 
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The sequel to the poet’s daydream is found in the story related 
hy Paul de Musset in the biography he wrote of his brother. 

One day in the April of 1840, Xfiichel hitd inyited him (Alfred) to dinner. Tlfe 
other guests were nil men of jiosition an^ rank. Du?*ing dinner the person seated 
on the left of the mistress of the house remarked a beautiful ring that she wore. 
Tlie ring was immediately passed round, all erpressing their admiration. 'Mes- 
sieurs/ said Itachol, ' since this trifle pleases you I will put it up to auction. How 
much wdll you give fdt it ? ’ One of the guests offered fivS hundred francs, anotlier 
a thousand, a third fifteen hundred. Atone moment the bidding went as high us 
three thousand francs. ' And you, my poet,’ said Rachel, * why don’t you make 
au offer ? Come, what will you give me ? ’ 'I give you my heart,’ answered Alfred. 
' The ring is yours ! * * With childish impetuosity Rachel threw the ring as she t;poke 
into the pcfet’s plate. After dinner Alfred wished to give it back to her. 'Dear 
poet,’ she said, ' you have given me your heart, and I would not return it to you 
for a hundred thousand ^cus. Keep this ring as a pledge. If ever by my fault or 
yours you renounce the idea df \vriting l^be role for which I have expressed a wish 
so often, bring me l&e rin§, and I will tjdie it back ; ’ he accepted it subject to these 
conditions. 

c " 

Some years later, alas ! we find her writing to a friend : ' Please 
persuade Ldon Grozlan to w^ite a short piece for me, Musset being dead 
— tp literature.’ 'We find him about the same time shutting up in his 
desk the piece he was writing for her, with these words: ‘Adieu, 
Rachel; e’esttoi quej’ensevelis pour jamais.’ Thus ended the friend- 
ship between the greatest tragedian and the greatest poet of the day. 
They seemed destined to stiniujatc each other’s powers ; unfortunately 
something antagonistic in the two natures negatived the possibilities 
of fheir genius. 

It ,took Rachel three years to master Phedre, her greatest role^ 
^aiTd they were the happiest and best of her life, devoted to her art for 
art’s sake, not for the remuneration she could obtain, living in a ‘ com- 
merce plein de douceur avec les Muses,’ undisturbed by the indecorum 
^nd self-seeking of her later years. Her letters to her master, Samson, 
prove the energy with which she was working, and disprove Janin’s 
statement that Samson’s lessons were of no use to her in her theatrical 
career. As aq actor and author, Legouve tells us, ‘ Samson was a man 
of distinguished talent ; as a teacher he was a man of genius.’ No 
one ifas more williflg to acknowledge this than Rachel herself, and we 
find her, when studying a new part, always applying to Samson for his 
advice and assistance. ‘ Believe,’ she writes, ‘ that my feelings towards 
you are ever the same, and will never change. Besides, do I not con- 
tinually need your good counsels, which alone have inspired me with 
courage and assured me the favour of the public ? ’ 

Again;— 

Mon cher et bon maitre, jo n’ui pourtant pas reyu encore un petit mot de 
vous. . . .«11 faut voua mettre tout dg suite a votre bureay, prendre une grande 
feuille de papier, une bonne plume (si e’est possible), et commencer ainsi. . . . 
Au fait, non, cbercbez vous-meme, nurvu que ce soit bien tendre et bien bon, une 
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longue lettrei eutendcz-vous, une longue lettre ; et lipxane commande^ il vous faiit 
ob^ir. * ' 

Ne vous plffgn^z pas de ce ton bref ; c’est vous qui me Tavoz appris. 

•• • 

* i^nother time she tells* him f have studied my sobs (in the 
fourth act of Phedre). *I do not dare boast jet of their effect for the 
second representatiqp,«but I am sure they will come at last.’ The 
old man’s delight in his pupil’s genius is mdst touching. He was a 
great deal too modelt to arrogate to himself the entire honour of her 
success. After an enthusiastic *deseription of her personal appearance, 
he says: — • 

But how to give an idea of this wondcrM talent to those bo never heard her ? 

I who taught her for so many years am forced to acknowledge ]iow iuceipabla I am 
of making any one understand her power. . , , Tbe actor’s genius descends to the 
grave with him, and the memory he leaves behind, imperfect at tlie best, fades 
away by degrees, and perishes at last wi^i tbe genrt'atiog that loved and admired 
him. • • 

It is iifteresting to compare jNIr. Irving’s and Rache]^ opinion of 
what the life and aims of an actor should be, and miuht both with 

• . ’ C5 

advantage be laid to heart by many of Uie young aspirants^who at 
present crowd the stage. The following is wr^itten b}^ Rachel to her 
young brother, Raphael Felix, in 1843, when she was still anim*ated 
by a sincere and enthusiastic love of her art : — 

Now, dear brother, tell me of your worlifand your projects for the future, for you 
have no time to lose. You will socm be a man,^ud you ought to remember ^qiio 
rhabit ne fait pjis le moine.^ as I imagine, your vocation is for tlio theatre, try 
at least to elevate the art. Devote yourself to it conscientioUvsly, not for the sake 
of making a position, as is done with a girl w^ho is married merely for the privilege 
of dancing six times at a hall instead of three, but for love of it, and for a^Jmiration 
of those works which sustain the soul and guide the heart. . . . .£^ woman may 
attain an honourable position, without having perhaps what tlie»worid calls educa- 
tion. . . . but a man ! All that a woman caimol^ know bee* ones the necessary 
language that a man requires for every day : with this Iniowletlge he augments 
his pleasures, diminishes his troubles, varies his joys, and asscj-ts hia position sfs 
an ‘homme d'esprit ’ •Think of this, and if the beginning seems ditlicult, remember 
that you have a sister, who will be proud and happy in your success, and will 
cherish you with all her heart, 

Mr. Irving tells us : — 

• • 

To efficiency in the art of acting there should come a congregation 6f fine 
qualities. There should be considerable, though not necessarily systematic, culture. 
There should be delicate instinefs of taste cultivated consciousl}" or unconsciously 
to a degree of extreme and subtle instinct. There should be a power at once 
refined and strong of both perceiving and expressing to others the significance of** 
language, so that neither shades nor massas of meaning, sq to speak, may be either 
lost or exaggerated. Above all there should l»e a sincere and abounding sympathy 
vith all that is go(M and great and inspiring. That; sympathy most certainly must 
be under the control and manipulation of art, but it must be none the less real and 
generous, and the artist who is a mere artist will stop short of the highest monil 
efiects of his craft. • ^ • 

Rachel paid two visits to Eoglapd, one in 1841, tbe other in 
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1855. On both occasionB she tvas greeted frantic eflthnsiBem. 
‘ Sa Majesty la Beine regente ’ (sic) received her at Wipdsor OaStle 
the first time, and presented her with a bracelet, .on T^bich was inlaid 

in diamonds — » . . 

^ To 

Queen Victoeia. 

< 

There is a curious letter in the correspondence from the Duke of 
Wellington, writtdh in French, the spelling of whicl\ is almost as 
faulty as Bachel’s own : — ^ 

Le Mai^chal due de Wellington pr^sente ses hommages ^ IVfademoiselle Bachel ; 
il a fait prdyenir an Theatre qu’il d^sirait y retenir sa loge enfm de pouvoir y 
asaisteir & las representation pour le bene&ce de Mademoiselle JHachel, &c. 

In 1854 Bachel experienced the first real grief that had as yet 
darkened her life. Eebecca, her ^young sister, who had been ‘her 
colleague on the boardl^ of the Franpais, her hope and consolation at 
home, died of consumption £^t Pau, whither she had gone foi the bene- 
fit of her health. The elder sister never got over this sorrow, and her 
own death from the same disease followed soon after. Her letters to 
and concerning Bebecca are among the most charming of the series. 
The*following is a specimen : — 

Ma cliere M^re ! — lElas ! la pauvre l^beccn en tombant a d^chiri^ sarobe ; ello 
est triste, ct j’ai compris la proibudem* de aa mblanoolie. Alors je lui ai dit que 
j’allais interc^der eii safaveur pour cette mnncl^o on dbfaillance; et pour aider a son 
pardon^ je lui donnais ma robe de sofe. Elle a souri, eUe est sauv^e. Adieu, 

Here again we see the elder sister thinking lovingly of the 
younger one. It is dated from London, during her triumphal visit 
there : — • 

I send you a ^ozen of English stockings ; 1 marked thorn with my own white 
hand. As to the petticoatS| 1 c.m told they are nicer in Saxony, and 1 wUl send 
you some from Dresden. 1 hope you, as well as the family, are well. Our health 
ii> first-rate. That is all the news of the day. A thousand kisses. 

She prepared her little sister for the stage, and even corrected 
her spelling, tl|is great tragedian who spelt so badly herself. 

My dear little Duke^of York, — Learn your role properly, or take care I On my 
return' if you cannot repeat it correctly I will be a Gloucester or a Tyrrel, but, if 
the Duke of York is a good boy, I will be his brother Edward with something in 
my pocket for him. 1 am very pleased with youi'writing; it is like mine when 1 
tc^e pains of course ! 1 hope, dear Duke, that you have not Wo hearts ; that would 
^-he dreadful. The 8 which I find at the end of a word written hy your own little 
hand, made me for a moment fear that it was so. Please reassure me on this point. 
I am rather anxious about it, for I prefer one good heart to two medium ones. 1 
embrace your Koyal Highness, on both cheeks, with the respect I owe you, dear 
Duke. 

The following well-known letter, written by Bachel in 1855 to 
Emile de G-irardin, shows how surely.she felt then the advances of the 
disease that killed her : — 
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Housaaye teHs me that it was he who gave jou'the Kttle Louis Quinze watch that 
you have arra:^ed so nicely by chani^ng the glass through which you could see the 
entrails of the beast, and putting in an enamel with a naked likeness of your 
humble servantr I think, and sq does Sarab, the lower part of the face a little 
long.* But enamels, or rather * 4maux,’ fbt there are * maux^ everywhere, are not 
to be changed once they have been through the fire. • It is only*a tUng to be worn 
after my death. I am sb ‘Ito pieces ’ I don’t think that is far oflT now. If Mme. 
de Girardin would write the rdle of^ an histoiicaf consumptive patient, sup- 
poang there is one to found, I think I could act it to draw tears, for I would 
weep myself. It is all very well to tell i^e I am only sufiering from nerves ; I feel 
there is something wrong. We were speaking of tlie waibh ; it is as if you had 
turned the key toQ hard — it goes ^ crac.* I often feel something going ‘ crac ’ in me 
when I wind myself up to play. Thfl day before yesterday in Horace when giving 
Mauhant his cue I felt the * cradt’ Yes, m^ friend, 1 was bre&king to pieces. This 
is between ourselfes, because of my mother and the little ones. * 

Rachel had two children hy Count Alexander Walewski, Minister 
of Napoleon III., and President, for a sho^t* time, of the Corps 
Legislatif^ The eldest bears his father’s name, gmd at present occupies 
an honourable position in Paris. The* second was called Gabriel 
Victor Felix, and is an officer in the French navy. Eachel was a 
tender and considerate mother, and in Ber last illness her ^ns were 
never absent from her thoughts. • ^ 

In 1855 the gi-eat actress was induced to undertake the ill-fated 
expedition to America. Some said it was because of Kistori’s success 
in Paris. The plaudits that the ficKle crowd bestowed upon her rival 
may perhaps have first madte her contemplate the idea, but her 
correspondence proves that the ‘ quelques poignees de louis ’ was the 
principal reason. Jenny Lind had completed a triumphal "tour 
through the United.States, and Eachel thought to follow ber example. 
She did not remember that the Americans could appreciate Jenn^ 
Lind’s shakes, but were not likely to care for long tragedies in a 
language they did not understand. The expedition was a financial 
failure. Twenty years later an actress inferior in every particular, Sara|;i 
Bernhardt, made more in one representation of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
than Eachel made by three representations of Phedre, her great rdle. 

‘ N’allez pas 1 m’a-t-on dit, et moi je suis venue I ’ she wi-ites. 

‘ Ah 1 a “ pauvre petit bout de femme comme moi ” soon gets used up 
travelling over the world like this.’ Then come Reartbroken, ctespair- 
ing letters, when she feels her strength giving way. At one of the 
representations in New York .she caught a violent cold, which de- 
veloped the seeds of the disease that killed her two years later. 

• 

My friend (she writes), I am very ill. ... I am goin^ to take my departure, 
not for the other world yet, but for a warmer climate than this. . . . Ah I pauvre 
moi ! ce moi dont^ j’^tois si fiere, trop fibre pe ut-btre, le voila aujouidliui si aflaihli 
qu’il en reste vraiment bien peu de chose ! . . . 

Good-bye, my friend ! This letter will perhaps be my last. You wbo knew 
Eachel so brilliant,«who saw ber in her ^luxury and splendour, whf so often ap- 
plauded ber in her triumphs, you would hardly recognise her now in the spectre 
she drags about with her aU day long. 
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In the spring of 1856 she returned to France, and the doctors 
then knew that she was doomed. As the autumn advanced they 
];;eco|ni 3 iended a change to Egypt, but the quiet and monotony of her 
life there was more than she could bear. * 

Je ne moiirrai peut-etre plus de la poitrinei mais bien certainemeut je mourrai 
d’eunui. Quelle solitude morne s’est iaite autour de moi ! v • • ruines amoncel^es 
de temples merveilleux Bonp trap lourdes 4 supporter pour dss etres faibles, des 
esprits abattus. « . r 

‘Pauvre femmej ah pauvre femme I’ Dejazet'was heard to 
murmur as she laid a bouquet of violets in Kachel’s ppen grave. She 
knew of what an actress’s life is composed — struggles' and privations, 
applause ^and triumph, death and oblivion I Eachel’s suflFerings now 
became so great' that she longed for this death and oblivion she had 
dreaded in the zenith of her fame. 

‘Patience and resignation have become my motto; Grod alope 
can help me,’ she writgs to her old comrade, Augustine Brohan. The 
day before ^er departure fer La Cannet, from whence she knew she 
never would return, the dying woman determined to bid adieu to the 
two theatres that had seen the beginning and end of her career. 
Deaf to the entreaties of her friends, who feared the exertion, she 
entered her carriage at six o’clock in the morning. The weather was 
cold and misty; silence reigned over the city. Passing by the 
Gymnase, where as a little girl, kungry, half-clothed, she had so often 
waited shivering behind the^ stage, sheedroveon to the Franjais, scene 
of her triumphs. Leaning out of the carriage she gazed sadly at the 
deserted, silent theatre, and then, throwing herself back, closed her 
eyes, and allowed herself to be taken away to the station. 

.. On thcelst of January some of her most intimate friends in Paris 
received a little box of flowers and a letter addressed by the hand 
that was so soon destine^ to lie cold in death. Emile de Girardin, 
who was the recipient of one of these tokens, kept his letter as a 
precious heirloom. ‘ I embrace you this New Yeajr’s Day. I did not 
think, dear friend, to be still able in 1858 to send you the assurance 
of my sincere aflection.’ 

She died ph the 3rd of January, 1858. 

Eachel Felix might have exclaimed with Adrienne Lecouvreur : 

< 0 triomphes du theatre ! mon coeur ne battra plus de vos ardentes 
emotions ! Et vous, longues etudes d’ui> art que j’aimais taut, rien 
ne restera de vous aprSs moi. Eien ne survit a nods autres — rien que 
^le souvenir.’ 


Nina H. Kennard. 
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A RECENT VISIT* TO 'THE^ BOERS. 

• 

I LBLT Dartmouth with my ftiend, Mi^ A. K. Loyd, ih the ‘ Gr/antully 
Castle’ on the 15th of August, and on the 7th of September, half an 
hour^after midnight, we let go our anchor in Table Bay. I was rather 
sorry to miss the first view of Tabl^ Mountain, J)nt glad to quit the 
ship, which^ good as she is, I had become somewhat tired of. Such, 
however, was our high opinion of her merits, and such oup%confidence 
in our friend .Captain Young and his excellent staff of oflBcers, that 
••we secured our return passage in the ‘ GrraHtully.’ • 

After landing and settling ourselves comfortably at Poole’s Hotel 
our first move was to call on Lieutenant Bower, Secretary to the 
Governor. He at once plunged us into the maze of Cape and South 
African politics, and, with the help of maps, expounded to us some of 
the endless South African coiJiplicatiQns, connected with the Baslito 
question, the Cetewayo question, and the question relating to the 
land of the Bechuana natives beyond and west of Griqualand, 
recently occupied by J;he Boers of the Transvaal. 

It takes but a short time to see plainly that the affaira^ of South 
Africa are in fearful confusion. Heaven knows whether they can ever 
come right without a desperate convulsion, though it is to be hoped 
that the good sense of the inhabitants, both Dutch and English, will 
in the long run prevail, and avert any catastrophe that might tend to 
loosen the bands that unite them to the mother country. 

We soon made acquaintance with several members of the Cape 
Parliament, who were in the habit of dining at Poole’s Hotel, among 
them Mr. Merriman, the Commissioner for Crown •Lands and WQrks ; 
Mr. Pearson, member for Port Elizabeth ; Mr. Ehodes, member for 
Berkeley ; and Mr. Uppingtbn, the leader of the Opposition. They all 
showed us much civility, and we attended some debates in the House, 
which are carried on partly in English and partly in Dutch. ' 

The session was drawing to its close, after which the present Par- 
liament will be dissolved, and a new election will take place. It will, 
it is generally believed, result in the return of a Dutch majority, 
whose policy will in all probability be out of harmony with English 
views. The disciftsions are likely tt turn chiefly upon thd financial 
condition of the colony, which is far from satisfactory, owing in great 
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xneftsiite to the heavy cost of the recent Basutp war, which was under^ 
taken for the purpose of disarming the natives, in wh|ch endeavour 
the colony signally failed. ^ . , ■ ». ^ 

Everything in Cape Town is fearfully dgar. Oranges which grow 
in the place are twopence each, eggs threepence each; wheat is 
imported, and so is butter and cheesy Lodging too is very costly. 
People grumble desperately, and think the colony Is ruined. Great 
hopes are founded on gold discoveries^ which are expected to be largely 
made in the Transvaal. <rhe reports of experts and engineers are 
most favourable, and the on dit is that gold will be found in large 
quantities the Transvaal and the zfative territories beyond. * 

Among the ^pleasantest incidents of my visit to ^ Cape Town was 
the taking up, after a lapse of nearly thirty years, of a very warm 
thread of friendship with General Leicester Smythe, now Commapder- 
in-Chief in Soqth iVfrica, and, during the absence of Sir Hercules 
Bobinson, acting also'^.s Governor of the Colony. We had been brother 
aides-de-cs^Inp at head-quafters in the Crimea, and from those days 
we had never met, owing to curious circumstances, till- 1 walked into 
his rootn at Government House, Cape Town, when the twenty-eight • 
yeQ,rs’ interval seemed nt once to vanish. He and Mrs. Smythe made us 
free of their house, where we passed much of our time most agreeably. 

The first Sunday after our arrival, after morning service at the 
cathedral, we took the train fbr Wynberg, in compliance with an 
invitation we had received drum Mr. Mackamess, a barrister, and son 
of the Bishop of Oxford, and his wife. The railway runs round and 
at Che foot of Table Mountain and the Devirs Peak, and in the plea- 
sant vijlages through which we passed people make their suburban 
Retreats. *Our friends live in a villa near the Wynberg station, from 
whence they have a splendid view of the Hottentot Holland mountains, 
fifty miles distant, with ^now-covered peaks. 

f After an excellent luncheon we and our hosts embarked in a Cape 
cart, a capital vehicle, on two wheels, drawn by two little horses with 
the pole between them, curricle fashion. 

Being thCtSpring-time of the year in this hemisphere, the green 
buds vfere just beginning to put out their shoots on the oak trees, 
while® the beautifuf evergreen * silver tree ^ which covers the hill-sides 
was in full leaf. The air was extraordinarily light and transparent, 
making the mountain peaks in the distance look quite close. 

We drove through fertile and pretty country to visit one of the 
great Dutch families, the Cloetes, of Constantia. Their residence is 
a fine Dutch house, "magnificently situated, overlooking the bay with 
the whole range of Hottentot Holland mountains, and around them 
their own orchards and vineyards, which latter produce the finest 
wine in the country. 

The (iloetes themselves are jieople of the higliest consideration, 
belonging to a family of Dutch colonists of the most aristocratic 
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descent in the country. They are rich and prosperous, but they live 
much like yeomen of the olden time, and are simple in their manners 
and very hospitji.ble. 

• T|je Dutch population^ in the cojony is more numerous than the 
English, but less energetic and enterprising. « The Dutch are the old 
landed aristocracy of the country. They occupy the best and richest 
land in the colony. They own the .best vineyards and the best sbeep- 
farms, and the.choiceSt spots belong to them. They seldom sell, and 
most scrupulously keep the land in their own families. 

As they advanee into the interior of the* country they are found 
to be less polished, rougher in their habits and more primitive in their 
mode of life. The Boers, tHose of the Transvaal especially,., possess 
an Old Testament bloodthirstiness towards their enemies, and would 
like to retaliate upon natives, for their raids, by turning the heritage 
of the heathen into their own pos^ssion. I'h^e sentiments, which 
exist in fuU^ vigour among the independent Boots of the Transvaal, 
are shaded down gradually from black •to white in tb^ civilised 
Dutch community of the Cape Colony. But all are alike unable to 
^comprehend what they consider the sentimental policy of England 
towards the natives. 

They hold the opinion that legislation of a nature suited to a 
highly civilised people is unsuited to the as yet totally uncivilised 
races of South Africa. Whatever hoI)es may be entertained for the 
far futu];e, the present inferiority of tb© black population of South 
Africa cannot be denied, and it seems not unreasonable to demand 
that legislation should be of a nature adapted to the actual condition 
of their wants and requirements. There are wise and humane men in 
South Africa who could indicate and carry out a line of poMcy suited^ 
to the natives — a policy of firm guidance and strict fule, combined 
with paternal protection. • 

Unrestricted liberty ivS a doubtful blessing to a native population ; , 
it leads not to their advancement, but to their degradation, and to 
the enriching of grog sellers and brandy merchants, among whom the 
strongest advocates of unlimited freedom for the blacjis are to be 
found. Never were natives more prosperous than those under the 
Moravian missionaries of the last century, who ex&cised physical re- 
straint as well as moral authority over them ; and the same 'good 
result is now seen ii^ the native industrial settlement at Edendale, in 
Natal. Works of public utility at the Cape, such as railways, storage 
of water, &c., might surely be advantageously carried on by gangs ' 
of natives under officers duly appointed for their 'proper supervision. 
There exists in South Africa a vast population of men of the finest 
physique, capable of any amount of work if properly directed ; and yet 
the great want of the country is adequate labour, to enable the 
fertility of the land to be fully utilisM. ^ 

We were anxious to see as much as possible, during our short stay. 
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of the interior of the country, and our friends all recommended an expe- 
dition to Griqualand West, which is the most remote province belong- 
ings to the colony, and is the inost recent in. pointy. of acquisition. 
It adjoins the Orange Free ^tatq, to which Jt belonged up to 1971. 

All the interest in priqualand West is centered in the Diamond 
Fields, which are at Kimberley, or close adjoining it. It was a 
good deal owing to MrVMerriman’^ description of thb Diamond Fields 
that we were induced to go there; and thougfh the ^travelling was 
rather hard and «the fare soinewbat rough, I got through the 
journey very well, and shall never regret having made it. 

Our friends cautioned us that we should have to submit to a 
rough time of it as soon as We got beyond the reach of railways. 
Furnished with"^ a select basket of provisions from toole’s Hotel, we 
started on our expedition at eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
11th of September,* Ijq a railway carriage, with sleeping accommoda- 
tion attached, ^he first sixty or eighty miles traversed after quitting 
Cape Towit are the most ‘picturesque of the journey ; you are then 
passing through the first or coast-line of mountains. 

During the early stages you see beautiful pine trees (Norfolk* 
Island pines) growing in the hollows and along the sides of the 
mountains. As you advance farther, the mountains become arid, 
and the plains look like sandy deserts. You find yourself in a 
country of a geological formation which is quite new to you. The 
mountains are flat-topped, ♦sopae few being conical, but all of them 
seem to be, and actually are, disintegrating into the plains. The 
hoKow places are rising and the mountains are subsiding. In fact, 
this has already happened to such an extent thgit you may positively 
witness thwit, which for want of a better name I will call the skeletons 
of mountains— dry stones, with every particle of sand-stone, and 
lime-stone, and soil, in *3hort everything which held them together 
and clothed their sides, and made them stand up, washed out. 

After rising to a great height over a range ^between three and 
four thousand feet high, you expect to descend to valleys and plains 
beneath ; but no, you find yourself on a wide sandy plain, which formed 
possibly an immense lake in ages gone by. Far in the distance you 
see ^,4ow range of hills, or rather a line of stone heaps. United with 
them»there is what is called here a Nek, or Pass. Once through this 
Pass you surely expect that there will be k descent ; but no, again you 
find yourself on another enormous plain, wider and higher, and more 
apparently arid, than the last. Such is the character of the country 
in South Africa evdn up to the subtropical regions, where the climate 
is tempered by the high altitude of the plains. Kimberley is four 
thousand two hundred feet above the sea. The nights are cold, and 
the changes of the temperature are very sudden. There is ice in winter. 
Kimberley is about the same latitude south, as Cail*o is north, of the 
equator. 
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Victoria West is the present terminus of the railway system ; we 
reached it about mid-day on Thursday. About three o’clock the 
same afternoon J:he coach was to start on its forty-four hours’ journey. 
Our sgats (three insides) had been seburfed at Cape Town. On look- 
ing inside the conveyance the prospect was not encouraging. Two 
ladies and four gentlemen were already seated, and had established 
themselves with •rugs and private pillows, which indicated them as 
old stagers, well inured to the trials of the journey^ Partly on their 
account, but mostly on my own* I determined to^leave them, at all 
events for a time, in peaceful possession of the inside, and so I climbed 
on tp the outside of the coach, vrhere Loyd and John Cooper had 
already seated themselves. I squeezed in between the two coachmen, 
that ij to say, between the man who held the whip aifd the* man who 
held the reins. When I say that the team was a ten-in-hand affair, it 
will t»e no matter of wonder that <two coaclfmcn were needed. An 
enormous nigger had charge of the reins and a^Dutcli Boer handled 
the whip. ?lhc decision as to which track was to be use^ along the 
velt rested with the man with the whip ; he was also the guard of the 
• mail, and the chief bugler of the coach. Punctually at three.o’clock 
the mail started ; the little horses, rough, but evidently well bred, had 
been standing harnessed two and two in a long line in front of each 
other, apparently fast asleep. They no sooner heard the nigger give a 
sort of screech than they started off fis if possessed hy so many mad 
devils racing to perdition. The coach ^swjiyed from side to side, and 
jolted fearfully. Grradually, however, the team seemed to recover 
their reason and settled down to their ordinary speed, which is a gK^od 
spanking pace of eight or nine miles an hour. These mad rushes 
occurred again and again during the journey. I thought tfiem most 
disagreeable, hut they seem to be cherished institutions amongst^ 
the South African driving community, and ihey will probably never 
be dispensed with as long as niggers are the recognised coachmen. 
Probably the presopt race of little wild horses would refuse to start 
on their journey unless they were ^rushed off’ in some such fashion. 
One of these bulky coaches, not long ago, when springing along with 
a team of ten horses, turned over on its top. A genflpman fitting 
outside, who had some of his bones broken, brought an action against 
the coach owner, but it was proved that one of the passengers had 
clutched at the reins, and se his action failed. 

Before night came on I abandoned the box, and faced the inside 
with all its horrors. Ever afterwiirds I clung to my seat, through all • 
vicissitudes, to the end of the journey. Loyd manftilly stuck to his seat 
behind the drivej* till he was overcome by want of sleep and abundance 
of dust during the second night of the journey. My servant. Cooper, 
also braved it out on the outside with great fortitude. Inside, a 
thick-nosed Jew Imd a blanket over ]|is head, and snored fedlrfully. At 
each stage, wherever we outspanned, we relieved our misery for a few 
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inbments by stretchiDg our limbs aud drinking hot coffee, which tasted 
excellent under the circumstances. Out^spauning and in-spanning 
is a process, so far as I am aware, only practised. in South Africa. 
I'be same harness serves aH through the journey, it goes wi,th the 
coach or wagg[on. The horses come up to the vehicle as bare as the 
Zulus themselves ; in a moment they are insp^nhed. At the end of 
the stage, as if by magic, the harness tails off them, and in less than 
no time the whole team is rolling in the sand, grunting and wriggling 
on their backs with everj sign cf satisfaction. After a roll, a South 
African horse is said to be so refreshed as to be able to start on 
anoth^ long stage. I never, however, heard of a South African 
horse assenting to this economical doctxine. Horses which do hard 
work in South Africa are fed upon what is here called ‘ forage/. This 
is a name given to bundles of unthrashed oat straw, and better 
food for cattle could hot be desired. The soil is very suitable 
for growing oats, t]^e straw of which is hard and full of silica. 
English l^orses thrive splendidly on it, and I never saw a broken- 
winded horse all my time in South Africa. Cape horses do their 
work with more ease than English ones ; after the longest stage,<^ 
in the hottest weather, the stage horses were neither blown nor hot. 
An Englishman who had been several years in the colony, and had 
made many a long journey on horseback, assured me that a small 
Africander horse will outlast an^English one on a journey. On the 
other hand, an English racehorse can give the best South, African 
horse five stone in weight and gallop right away from him on a race- 
course. 

Kimberley Mine, formerly called New Eush, presents the appear- 
ance ot an^ enormous hole, nine acres in extent. It has been gradually 
'lowered to a depth of four hundred and odd feet. In its original 
state, before it was hollowed out, the land was divided into a number of 
small individual holdings, thirty feet square in extent. These were 
^Called ^ claims,’ and they were again divided into a much smaller size, 
even down to the sixteenth of a claim. As the mine became deeper, 
you will readily understand that the sides, composed of valueless 
mattex calle^^ ^ reef,’ began to fall in. The claims next the sides 
were ^rst overwhelmed, and as the working gradually got deeper the 
drift threatened to cover the whole mine. Claims which were valued 
at fabulous sums, and for which enormous sums had been offered^ 
and sometimes paid, are now depreciated to almost nothings Most 
t, of the individual claims have been bought up by companies who 
have erected steam engines on the side of the mine. 

The 'reef’ is now got out in buckets, which are^ drawn up with 
wire ropes from the bottom of the mine. A certain amount of 
diamondiferous soil is obtained, but the chief work now done is 
hauling out the ' reef,’ in the ho{^ of eventually edming again upon 
the rich blue soil. 
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Some engineers maintaia that the present plan will not answer, 
and that landslips will* continue to smother the blue as long as the 
mine continues an open working. 

• The first searching for diamonds was carried on in 1870, by 
peopld from Natal, amongst whom ^ere Australian diggers, and one 
Brazilian, who was* struck by the resemblatfoe between the gravel 
bordering the Vgal Stiver and the gravel which contains diamonds 
in Brazil. • * ^ 

Almost sinfdltaneously with the development of the diggings in 
the Vaal Eiver, diamonds were discovered within* the border of the 
Free States ; notably at Du Toit’^ Pan and on the farm at Bultfontein. 

-A!t first capitalists were unknown,»the men employed: were essen- 
tially diggers, and they looked after their own concerns and their 
own claims. The diggers framed rules and regulations for them- 
selve^L These rules and regulations^to a great extent are still in force, 
although circumstances have greatly changedij and* the individual 
digger has “disappeared, making way forg^the capitalist ^ith steam 
and working gear worth millions sterling. 

^ The Kimberley Mine was at first called New Bush. It .was so 
called on account of the rush made to it by the diggers at the Vaal 
Eiver. The Dutch farmer who owned the land at Bultfontein sold it 
to a company. The company endeavoured to protect their rights, and 
refused to allow searching to proceed in this ground. But miners 
have a law of their own ‘ that fjlaims must not remain unworked,’ so 
they ‘jumped ’ Bultfontein Mine, and tlie company were glad to t:^e 
a small fee for granting miners’ rights. , 

There are many conjectures which are given as an explanation of 
the phenomena of diamond mines. The most learned, hojveVer, are 
quite unable to reconcile themselves over the first diflBculties. If the^ 
diamonds are the result of enormous pressure and of the effect of fire 
upon metals in the depth of the earth, how does it happen that in the 
vicinity of diamonds, and even touching them, are found pieces of car-' 
bonised wood, and small delicate shells, which could not exist under the 
action of heat ? I purchased a small diamond as it was found, sticking 
in the blue earth, with a bit of carbonised wood adhering; to it. . I was 
present at the finding of many diamonds, but, to speak the truth, 
I did not covet any of them, and I bought nothing excepting* this 
little stone of three carats* weight. South African diamonds are 
often inclined to be? yellow, a rezJl brilliant of perfectly pure colour 
is indeed a rara avis. The Star of the South, the finest diamond 
ever found in South Africa, now belongs to Lord ‘Dudley and weighs 
eighty-three carats. 

Everything of interest connected with diamond-finding is carried 
on at the top of the mine. The blue rock is brought to the sur&ce 
in the buckets which I have spokeniof. The buckets* travel on wire 
ropes, which are precisely similar to those used in steam-ploughing, 
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th^ extremity of the wire rope going round a drum at the bottom pf 
the ihine 400 feet deep. Before steam engides were used at the top 
< pf ^t^ pitjl windlasses were in use, and gangs of Kafirs Were employed 
work them ; and very hard labour, indeed, it used to be. The 
plan addpted by the miners was to man thp windlasses with alternate 
gangs of men of different tribes — Zulus, KoranpaS, and Basutos— and 
to stimulate one tribe .against its rival tribe, who should wind up the 
windlass the quickest. Now, all the hauling ij done by steam, and 
the Kaffirs only work in tjie mine, atid also at the performance which 
is called the ‘ wash up.’ The Kimberley Mine and the other mines, 
Du Toit’s Pan and Old de Beer, are, shaped like irregular and old- 
fashioned chimns^ys. The sides of the mine are composed of black 
and yellow shale, in which diamonds are not found. In the middle 
pf the mine, and filling up the shaft or chimney, the diamondiferous 
rock is found. , * 

The question which agitates the anxious diamond-digger is to 
know how^he blue rock comes there ; and this is a practical question, 
more than a scientific one, in his mind. Does the blue come from 
below ?. and if from below, from what unknown depth does it come 
On the other hand, has the diamondiferous rock entered the mine 
from above, running down in a muddy stream, carrying the diamonds, 
and the shells, and the carbonised wood along with it ? Some, how- 
ever, are not without hope thatithe diamonds come from below, and 
they flatter themselves that when they have dug down deeper they 
will come to bigger and finer stones as they approach the great source 
froan which the brilliants are thrown up from the bowels of the earth. 
The descent into the mine in one of the buckets is an operation in- 
volving a (large amount of dirt and a certain a mount of danger. We 
did not go down into any of the mines. 

When the rock is brought to the surface it is exposed for some 
weeks on the fioor, as it is called. The sun, wind, and rain soften it, 
*^and prepare it to be operated upon by a machine in which wash 
tubs and sieves perform the chief part. The aim is to reduce the 
rock to mud, and to extract the diamonds without injuring them. In 
the lower p^r^t of the machine are drawers, which are kept carefully 
locked till the operation called the ‘ wash up ’ is concluded. Into these 
drawers the diamonds and the garnets, the crystals and the agates, 
which cannot be reduced by pulsating, ^find their way by reason of 
their weight. When the drawers are opened, the' contents are spread 
out over a table in the open air. Some of the principal people, armed 
with common knives, begin to sort and pick out the brilliants. In 
an ordinary ^ wash up ’ as many as a dozen or fifteen dis^monds are 
found. I picked out three or four ; you put them into the kick of a 
broken black bottle. The Kaffirs don’t come to the tables, but other- 
wise there is but little restxictio% All whites and blacks are searched, 
or are liable to be searched, on quitting the mine. 
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The Eaffij:® are made to march through a room in a ^tate of nature* 
They make no difficulty about this disrobing, for doubtless they feel 
much more it their ease without their garments than with clothes on. 
The natives are compelled* when* *th€^ enter a to put on 

clothes. On the outskirts of a town they may be seen donning their 
garments, which oh tha march they carried on their heads. 

Twenty-two killings a w£ek are the U8ua].*wage8 earned by Kaffirs. 
A native’s object in^orking is to save money enough to get cows, 
and with cows (nine is the usual number]^ he buys a wife. A woman 
is not properly qiarried unless cows have* been paid for her. The 
modesty of a woman would be injured unless cows had been given for 
her. Missionaries accept the ceremony of eschaUge of cojvs for 
wife as constitdting legitimate marriage. If a Kaffir is* fortunate 
enough to have daughters, his fortune is secured, for he gets cows 
and battle in return for his daughters. * 

Kaffirs make good servants, and Zulu ^Jrls very good cooks, 
although Zulu women are seldom obtainod. A raw Kaffi% fresh from 
his tribe, is considered likely to make the best and most honest servant. 

, At our Kimberley Hotel there were three black boys — thej^ are air 
ways called boys — Jack, Bones, and August, and a young Zulu, who 
came in to chop wood. This last was a splendid creature, I never 
saw such arms and legs, and his bands were as fine as a lady’s. * 

A Kaffir, when he has a tough piece of work, throws off his gar- 
ments and greatly improves his gentlenjanlike appearance. Of the 
black men at Mrs. Jardine’s hotel, August was the most trustworthy, 
although twice a year he disappeared for three or four days. He is 
believed to go into the Karroo to hide his money. Mrs. Hoskins also 
had a splendid Zulu in her service, who was called Lord^Som, on ac- 
count of his aristocratic appearance. Black servant® have very odd 
names, which I don’t know how they acquire, A little Koranna maid 
■of ten years old was called Pillow-case. 

At the Boer f|trms where we stopped on our way back from 
Kimberley, we were often waited upon by little black parlour-maids 
of eight or nine years old. In Griqualand West it is common for 
native children to be indentured as servants to Boers, and formers 
for fifteen years. The Boers have the reputation*of being very^ood 
to these children, who grow up and associate on equal terms with the 
little Boers. • 

Every black mafi in Griqualand West is obliged to be in possession 
of a ticket or pass descriptive of his employment, and naming the ' 
master for whom he works. 

The laws abqut natives are more strict in Griqualand West than 
in the rest of the colony. This is owing \o this province having 
been recently taken over from the Orange Free State. The Boers 
manage the natives better than tjje English settlers do. * They are 
more severe with them, and at the same time are more kind, treating 
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thmmnore l^e children. The Boers especially object to the Imperial 
legislation with regard to the natives. 

V During our journey through Hope Town and G-ri(|uhland, we laid 
ourselves out, as much as pds8ibIe,' to talk to the Boers, and learn Us 
much as we coidd about them. 

The market place at Kimberley, from six^to ei|ght every morning, 
is well stocked with big? bulky farmers. They come in with their 
'Waggons and oxen, bringing produce from thf. Orange Free State 
and the neighbouring couutry. The chiefs of the neighbouring tribes 
also send in waggons with firewood from Bechuanaland. This market 
place is a very striking sight as we saw it when we drove into Kimber- 
ley on pur mail waggon at six o’clock ini:he morning, with hundreds 
and hundreds 6f oxen in spans of eighteen and twenty yoked to the 
waggons, which are mostly loaded with trunks and branches of camel- 
thorn and wild olive wood. These trees are beyond conception hard, and 
are quite as good for raising steam as the best coal, but unfortunately 
they are Incoming very scarce, and the distance the waggons have 
to travel to find them is constantly increasing. Every stick within 
thirty cmiles of Kimberley has been cut down to supply the all-, 
devouring steam engines. 

The Boers possess qualities which Englishmen are usually willing 
to admire. If you wish to find out the good side of a body of men, 
there is no difficulty in discovering it amongst the Boers. They are 
very hospitable and good-natured ; they are men of very fine appearance, 
and are immensely strong. An Englishman at Kimberley described to 
me^how he saw a Boer drag a refractory young ox across the Kimberley 
market place, and ‘ inspan ’ him to a waggon. In the matter of hospi- 
tality bha. Boer is quite a gentleman ; he gives you the best he has 
' without any fuss. He is, in this respect, what we believe our ancestors 
to have been a hundred yfjars ago, when inns were uncommon. A night’s 
lodging and a meal are never refused by a Boer. But tales are told how 
the hospitality of the men has been abused by a certain cla^s of 
Englishmen whose vulgarity and selfishness cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

A*Boer4"8j iii a certain sense, very particular about his dignity, 
and, <on entering his house you must be careful not to seat your- 
self in the arm-chair,' which is especially reserved for the head of 
the family. You must also partake of «all the dishes on the table. 
A certain Englishman who was visiting a B6er, and was unac- 
customed to the scarcity of crockery which prevails in these out-of- 
the-way farms, and was besides more particular than he need have 
been, fell into a sad scrape through his own 6e^6itiveness. The 
farmer, who was bent upon being gracious, offered him coffee, which 
was gladly accepted, whereupon the Boer hastily swallowed down the 
contents^^of his own cup, and uroceeded with care to wipe the cup 
clean with a large blue and well-used pocket-handkerchief. This 
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finished, he filled the ' cup half full of sugar, and adding coffee, 
handed it to his guesL The sensitive Englisfaman was quite at a 
loss what to *do.. Fortunately, as he thought, he saw the Boer turn 
hffi bapk for a minute, and promptly lie threw the whole iniKture out 
of window; but, as bad*lfick would have it, the B^oer’s wife was 
comfortably asleep ju^ outside the window, and the hot coffee and 
the sugar took effect in the iniddle of her pers6n, and trickled down 
over her gown. Hoi^ver, no offence was meant, and no offence was 
taken on this occasion. 1 believe the Boea's wife ^nd the gentleman 
became very good^firiends, and a new gown was not objected to. It 
is bghaviour quite different from this, however, to which I was 
alluding in speaking of the •misbehafiour of hlngli&men. Jt U to 
such things as butspanning your oxen and turning* them into an 
inclosed garden for safety during the night. It is to men helping 
them^lves to mutton out of a man’siflock witfiou^ leave given or asked. 
It is to such things I allude, things which are ^oken of and told by 
Englishmen of their own countrymen. There is no portion of the 
world where you meet a greater mixture of men than in South Africa- 
^Unfortunately you cannot eliminate the •blackguard, and whether 
on horseback or on foot, whether he is dressed roughly or smar|.ly, 
whatever his outer guise may be, his conduct is the same — ^that of an 
insufferable brute, bringing a bad name upon his countrymen. 

At Kimberley there is quite a«high-toned, high-class society ; 
not large, of course, that could* not be ^expected at so small a plaoe, 
but a society of the best sort of Englishmen and of English ladies. 
To Loyd and to me the utmost kindness and hospitality w^re 
shown. Mr. Leigh Hpskyns is public prosecutor ; he bolds a Govern- 
ment office of importance, with a good salary attached, to it. He 
was our principal entertainer and chief friend, on account of his 
Berkshire connection through bis father, who* is Sector of Upton, and 
through his wife, who is daughter of John Bowles, of Milton Hill. Mr. ^ 
Budd, another Kiraberleyite, to whom I had letters, is a University 
man who has made South Africa his home. His experiences of the 
camp are most wide, embracing a time when he worked with a pick 
and shovel on his own claim. Mrs. Budd is the possessor of^some 
fine diamonds which were found by her husband when he was a 
digger in the mines. At the Diamond Exchange you meet men of 
all ranks. Officers of the Army and Navy, of course ; they are al- 
ways to be seen wlien adventure is to be encountered. University 
men, Eton and Harrow men, acting as time-keepers and secretariee 
on the works. 

Kimberley is* built of corrugated iron. ^ The church, the clubs, 
the hotels — everything inhabited by man or beast — is roofed,, and 
often sided, with corrugated iron. Appearance, you may well ima- 
gine, is not studied. Comfort, hoviever, has l>€en soughf for and 
often found.^ Mr. Hoskyns has built an excellent house with a oar- 
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nigated iron wall, if you may use such an lexpressiou, round his 
gCirden and lawn-tennis ground. A good club, exists, of which we 
were made members. Trees are now generally plants, and every- 
body has a gum-tree or two ^n his ‘compound. * 

- I^Le most jbeneficeijt work in Kimbhrley is the water reservoir, 
oontainiog over a million gallons, with pipes Ifiid on to every part of 
the town. The waterV is pumped from the Vaal Ittver, a distance of 
eighteen miles. oUnder the vivifying influence of this most blessed 
element, trees and flowess are epringing up, and even couch grass 
is with great care made to grow. The best house in Kimberley 
belongs to Mr. Budd. In his garden stands an ancient camel-thorn 
tree. JJnder tBis tree Mr. Rudd fir5t pitched his tent, when 
Kimberley was innocent of corrugated iron and all other products of 
civilisation. This is the; only tree now left standing in the place. 
In the meantime, <|Ciinberley has grown up; the machinery con- 
nected with the mines is estimated as worth two or three millions of 
money; sfme of it, however, is rapidly going to wreck. Kimber- 
ley is in a depressed state. Claims which were worth thousands 
are now worth nothing. • ^ 

^ The same depression has spread over the whole colony ; a 
period has come when trade has altogether ceased to roar. Banks, 
whicli formerly lent money upon any and no security, now refuse 
to make the smallest advances. Some people lay the blame to 
<me cause, some to another, and all 4iope for the return of the good 
days. It is quite likely that the period of apparent prosperity was 
outy a period of inflation, when the trade of the country was kept 
goiflg^by unnatural means. Al^ica has two great disadvantages to 
^ 'Contend against — ^the severe droughts, and the varied and different 
races which inhabit the country. The Boers help the trade of the 
country very little ; thek: wants arc small, and the wants of the coloured 
^ races are confined to one article of manufacture — namely, brandy. 
-The people of the colony, with great courage and spirit, have started 
•various industries — glass-making, shoe-making, soap-boiling, and 
cart and waggon building. This last is a trade which ought to 
4ourML bene, for the colonial wood is excellent, and the demand for 
cartfii and waggonft incessant. Nevertheless, waggons and carts, and 
what are called ‘ spiders,’ from America, are coming in and supplanting 
the home-made carts and waggons, which are made perhaps too solid 
and heavy, but they are famous carts for the country. They run on 
tmo wheels, and are made curricle fashion. The other industries are 
also going to the'bad, and the people who started them are asking 
to be protected by the exclusion of the foreign article which com- 
petes against them— each in his own particular trade. 

• Gape prosperity will never revive in these trades. America and 
England must beat a small cqmmunity^ like this which has no good 
-ooal^ and scarce and uncertain labour. My advice to the Cape people 
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is to take everything they can buy from England as cheaply as they can- 
get it, and then fnake the best they can out of the agriculture of the- 
country — ^wine^nd tgbacco .growing, sheep and ostrich farming, and 
preseiying and drying frujts, &c. *TJf*e storage of water is wonderfully 
neglected, considering how well it has answered in cases where it has 
been tried. The State derive^s no direct revenue from the Diamond 
Fields. Thirty thousand pounds a^year are derived from the sale of 
diamonds foun^ upon*illicit buyers, but all this money goes in main- 
taining the police service at Kimbefley. A larg^ detective force i« 
kept up for the purpose of suppressing the illicit dealing, which,, 
however, flourishes, although leSfe than it used to do. Anybody found 
in possession of an uncut diamond is liable to be sent to hard, labour. 
The way illicit dealers are caught is through natives, who aare^ in the 
pay of the police, offering to sell them diamonds ; when the sale is 
completed, the detectives who are on the watch ppunce down upon the 
dealers and jaring them to justice. Women ara the worst offenders- 
in many cases. One woman boasted th^ she had a bsaiin full of 
diamonds where the police could not find them. 

^ After four days at Kimberley we started^ on our return journey. I 
was anxious to avoid a repetition of the disagreeables of the Kim- 
berley waggon, so we bargained with a certain Solomon to take us in 
his cart as far as Hope Town, seventy miles on the way. We departeil 
soon after midday on Tuesday from* Mrs. .Tardiness hotel with our 
coachman Solomon and his hordes — ® Charley,’ ‘ Diamond,’ and ^ Fly.? 

I mention these three names because most of the horses on the road 
were called after these designations. Our Kimberley acquaintances-^- 
Eudd, Fiy, Foster, Hpskyns, and Bowles, now grown into warm and 
bosom friends — assembled to see us off. We started onnur journey 
after many hand-shakings and expressions of regard, which 1 be- 
lieve were equally genuine on both sides. • Our first resting place, 
where we passed the night, was a little hamlet called Honingkloof Nest. ^ 
The Boer farmer and his family were all of them in bed, at leastjl 
suppose so, for we never saw them. A small outhouse — compound 
of corrugated iron — stood open j in close proximity to the stables. 
Encouraged by Solomon, we took possession of this apartmerit, anti 
after visiting our prog basket we turned into tvto good beds, •with 
which the spot was furnished, with the door open, and with b^ns 
and chickens feeding around \is. , We passed an excellent night, and 
slept soundly up to the fashionable hour of six. As the farmer and 
his fEimily were still slumbering in bed, we had to depart in the mom- ^ 
ing from that honey nest without anything hot for breakfast, although 
Solomon had prepared something warm whiqji he said was coffee. 

There is a great sameness in the country in South Africa. < It is 
apparently a treeless and waterless desert : treeless and often water- 
less it is, but a desert it ceases tn be when rain falls. * Even in 
seasons of drought tbe leaves are succulent with moisture^ and^ are 
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beaded over ^ith drops of water like the ioe-plant. In the province 
of Hope Town, where we then were^ no rain had fallen for a year 
and two months, and the sheep were terribly pnni^h^. Mr. Fin- 
sham and his Dutch wife, who gave us a most excellent repast of 
mutton and coffee, told, us that though he prayed for rain, yet when 
it came it would, he knew, kill half his flock, so weak and exhausted 
were they from the drought. ^ 

Six miles before reaching Hope Town, the Orange ^iver is crossed 
by an iron bridge more than a qtorterof a mile in length. We paid 
a toll of seventeen shillings. The Orange Eiver flows 900 miles 
through South Africa, and falls into the Atlantic about three hun- 
dred miQes north of Cape Town.® When Vue rains have fallen it must 
be a magnificent stream. The roads, even the best, are the very 
worst I ever saw. Imagine the Downs of Berkshire — stony, and 
sandy, and denuded pf grass, and?* in proximity to a farm, and you 
have the road to‘KinAerley. Sometimes your wheels sink into sand, 
and someirimes you bunofp over stones like loose cannon balls. 
Travelling in your own cart is much l)etter than by the public con- 
veyance, because you can stop when you please and examine the« 
flowers and the shrubs, and look at the springboks, of which we saw 
numbers bounding along over the plains. The farmers course these 
antelopes with dogs crossed with a greyhound. We never got 
nearer than three hundred yUrds to a herd. Great vultures or 
Aasvogel are frequently seen pwarming over the plains. A .horse or 
an ox that dies inlhe road is immediately devoured. I counted sixty 
vuKures sitting on and around a dead animal close to the road. 
They would hardly move away when we drove ip amongst them. The 
dseletons o£ horses and oxen which have perished by the way are seen 
along the road; nothing but bleached, bare skeletons with horns and 
hoofs are left undevoured. I have often heard the question discussed 
^as to whether it is the sense of sight or of smell that enables vultures 
apd such like birds of prey to discover the carcases which they de- 
vour. As we were travelling along the open ‘velt’ on Thursday 
morning w^e tecame very conscious that to windward there was a 
carcass lying in the sun. The wind carried the tainted air in a cur- 
rtot through which we soon passed, and wafted it down a corry which 
extended a long way to the left of the direction we were driving. At 
first there were no vultures in ^ightj but presently far in the 
distance, working upward, and for all the world like well- trained 
pointers drawing on game, a pair of Aasvogel appeared, flying 
along the line of scent with unfailing instinct towards the object of 
their search, which, owipg to the low level at which the vultures 
flew, could not possibly have been seen by them. This circumstance 
seems to me convincing proof that these birds are guided by their 
sense of smell in the wonderful ifoculty which they^possess of putting 
in an early appearance at the funeral feast. 
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At the point where the rivers— the Modder and the Hist— join, we 
made our mid-day halt*; this was the day before we crossed the Orange 
Biver. We \Lnpacked our basket and shared the contents with an 
Ehgljsh engineer, JVIr* Darke by name. Who was bulging by contract 
the stone piers for the raifway bridge over the^ Mod Eiyer. Our friend 
presented us on leaving with a dainty which we did not at first ap- 
preciate, but which afterwards we found to be^teally very good eating. 
It was a long strip of %un-dried springbok venison, called ‘ biltong/ It 
eats much better than it looks, andi is most convenient food, because 
it can be carried so easily, and is also very nourishing. Mr. Darke, 
who.seeraed a thorough Britisher, gave us the history of how he came 
to be lodged in the ‘ Tronk’ at H(^e Town, because Tie wanted to 
punch a Boer’s head for refusing to join him in singing ‘ Grod save the 
Queen ’ after the battle of Lang’s Nek. ^He told us that the Boers, 
who were the most close-fisted people in “ordinary life, were very 
liberal in their expenditure upon church building", and also upon 
head stones or monuments for their depapted relations. 

At Hope Town we made the acquaintance of a Boer who interested 
I us very much. His name is De Meillon, h&was one of the Tranevaalers 
who was present at Lang’s Nek and Amajuba Hill. He talked with 
a great deal of rough eloquence of his own feelings and those of his 
comrades after their victory. There was no doubt about his com- 
plete conviction that the success o^ the Boers was owing to direct 
Divine ^interference in their favour. ^ Hp said, ‘ How can I doubt 
this when we know that we were, especially protected at Colley Kop, 
where thousands of bullets were fired, and only one Boer was killed ? ’ 
I asked him whether he and his comrades were greatly elated after 
the victory. He said, ‘ No,’ that they proceeded at onop «to qidet 
^ kneel down,’ as he. expressed it. De Meillon asserted that th4 
Boers of the Orange Free State and those of the Cape Colony would 
have joined the Transvaal Boers if the war had continued. There 
is no question more hotly argued all over South Africa, than the 
rights and the wrongs of the Convention with the Boers after the 
defeats of Lang’s Nek, Ingogo, and Amajuba. The action of the 
English Grovernment is almost universally condemned Ly Englishmen 
in the colony. The Dutch take a different view^ and maintain that 
nothing less than life-long bitterness and hatred between the English 
and Dutch would have resulted. 

Of the three races which form the population of South Africa 
the most numerous by far are the coloured race ; the most permanently’ 
established on the soil are the Dutch Boer race; the most active 
and enterprising are the British. With these qualifications, each in 
his own esteem the most important, the various races, the Boe^ 
the British, and the Blacks, all regard themselves as posseting 
claims for paramount legislative cemsideration. The coldiUred races 
outnumber the other two, in the proportion of four to one the 
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Gape Colony, and fourteen to one in Natal, and tbeir numbers are 
steadily increasing. . ' 

The general desire of the coloured people is .to become the direct 
subjects of the Queen, for whoip they Haye the most rever^tial 
feeling. The Qonquere 4 people of Zululand are quite unable to 
understand how it is that they have not come under the Queen’s 
dominion and under he» protection. The native tribes in Bechuana- 
land have the same feeling. The Chief Manlmroane, who was our 
ally in the Transvaal war, speaking in the figurative language of his 
people, declared that he clings to the Queen his mother as a man 
clings to the central pole of his tent ot hut, but that he finds it very 
hard wo^k to hold to it in these times. What is it he hopes 
for ? He 'hopes the Queen will become his Sovereign, and he will 
pay taxes to her. What is it he fears ? He fears the Transvaal 
Boers, who covet his* ^land, will take possession of it. And what is 
his grievance’'? Jt is tliis : that he and his people are left unarmed 
and defenceless before the iifles of the Boers, because the Colonial 
law forbids arms and weapons being sold or brought into, the territory 
of the natives. • 

The tendency of the Boer farmer is to push forward in whatever 
direction he finds there is food and water for his flocks and herds. 
No effort of cultivation is needed, and no process of civilisation is 
required for a dozen Boer farmers to occupy many hundred thousand 
acres of land, and to claim tbe^land anfl the country, to the exclusion 
of natives and British, on the strength of having trecked out with 
their waggons and oxen. The process going on in Bechuanaland 
is simil^ to what took place in the Transvaal. ^The Cape Colonists 
are«uneasy uvder the process now going on, because the main roads 
leading into th^ interior of Africa, from whence come merchandise, 
com, and ivory, and wood, pass through Bechuanaland on the way 
to the coast, and the Transvaal Boers might interfere inconveniently 
with the traffic. Sound policy in the interest «f the colony and 
good faith to the natives alike point out the decision which ought 
to be come to with regard to the Bechuana question. The decision 
of her Majesty’s G-overnment should be that England will not per- 
mit afiy further invasion by the Boers of the land of a Bechuana 
native. An appeal to the Home Government has been made, to 
prevent &rther extension of Transvpal Boer annexation, and it is* 
confidently expected at the Cape that the answer will be favourable 
\o the appeal. 

I have said that the Dutch "Boers are the race which is the most 
permanently established op the South African soil, andv^f this, 1 think, 
there can be no doubt. The best land in the Gape Colony belongs to 
the Dutch settlers, and the best and most fertile states, the Orange 
Free State^ and Transvaal, also belong to them. THey are essential^ 
the landholding community of South Africa. The better class and 
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superior people of English race, who have srttled in South Africa, 
have never cut themselves off from a possible and even probable 
return evenfi^Uy to. England. 

Jfae man who calls Ipmself ah Africander, and who has cut himself 
off from English sympathies and English cpnnection, is generally of 
the poorer class, eithni^asm^l tradesman or a clerk in some business, 
and is of no greht importance or '^eight in the country. If the Boers 
own the land| and cMoured races possess the vast majority in numbers, 
the English race may fairly claim %o be 4he promoters of the energy 
and enterprise of South Africa. It is Englishmen who have started, 
andi who now maintain by theit trade, the two splendid lines of ocean 
steamers, the ‘ Union ’ arfd the ‘ Castle,’ which fun Ibetw^^en South 
Africa and London, each company having eighteen steaibers, every 
sbig being over 3,000 tons burden. It is Englishmen who have 
opened up the diamond fields, smd the goM, rfields, and the ostrich 
farming, and the railways, and who have Improved the breeds of 
horses, sheep, and goats. It is Englishmen who have br^:>ught money 
to South Africa in a hundred different ways. It is through English- 
men’s enterprise that the Dutch Boer hafe been able to senddiis pro- 
duce to a hundred good markets instead of a few bad ones, p,s in 
former times. Sheep of twelve months old are selling for twenty 
shillings a head, and vegetables in the neighbourhood of towns are 
fetching fancy prices. But if profit Has come to the Boers, restraint 
and restrictions have also been imp9sed upon them, especially in 
their dealings with the native races. The cost of labour has also 
greatly groivn. Estimating the good then with the bad, botti of 
which are due to the,Englishman, it is the latter which in the opinion 
of the Boer greatly predominates, and it is this conviction which will 
move him at the impending election to return a znikjority of Dutcli 
Boer farmers to the new Parliament at Gape Town. It was the 
game conviction which acted on the minds of the majority of thp 
Boers in the Transvaal. English profits and English progress are 
all very well, but English progress taken in conjunction with English 
restrictions cannot be accepted ; and however much^ the people in 
the Transvaal towns wished for the profits, the majority in the Country 
determined to forego them rather than take thein in company, with 
curtailment of liberty and the obli^tion to pay taxes. 

It appears to me that, oh th^ whole. South Africa possesses a larger 
share of difficulties than any other British colony. There is no doubt 
that a population of black savages outnumbering the civilised com* 
munity hj fourteen to one in Natal, abd four to*one in the Gape, is a 
tremendous drawback, and I am not the lesifit astonished at the alarm 
with which the colonists regard the constantly increasing numbers of 
the coloured races, together with the very uncertain and changing 
policy of the Imjferial GoVemmenMowards those races. 

R. LOTD-LiNnSAT. 
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THE REVIl^AL ,OE THE WEST INDIES. 


How^vagjie are tiie ideas geneftilly prevalent regarding our West 
Indian possessions ! The remark, attributed to a Secretary of State, 
that Demerara was an island, is perhaps a fair illustration of the 
ignorance of the English* people as to these interesting colonies. 
When the West Indies are spoken of, the only place called to mind is 
probably Jai9aica,and the prominence given to this colony is owing, no 
doubt, to its having been associated so much in the past with English 
party warfare, and, more recently, with the Gordon riots during the 
administration of Governor Eyre ; also, perhaps, from the contro- 
versies over the problem of the position which the negro was to take 
up for himself when freed from the bonds of slavery, a problem which 
has been worked out in Jamaica binder less complex conditions than 
elsewhere, and, unfortunately^ with results which have not corresponded 
with the sanguine expectations of m^ny. 

If Jamaica is the single geographical idea of the West Indies 
possessed by the English people, the main, an(\ perhaps the only, 
historical ox^ is the abolition of slavery. The responsibility for this 
institution is supposed to attach entirely to the West Indies, whilst 
the credit for its abolitioD^ and for the sacrifice in money of carrying 
out that abolition, we usually arrogate to ourselves. 

It is perhaps hardly profitable to attempt to apportion the respon- 
sibility for the existence of slavery ; suffice it to say that it certainly 
cannot be entirely laid at the door of the Colonies. But let us see 
on whoifi fell the lion’s share of the sacrifice involved in the emanci- 
pation.* • 

At the time of the emancipation the Government Commissioners 
estimated the vidue of the slaves at 43,000,0002. sterling. To this 
must be added the value of the plantations, wor£:s, and machinery, 
%stimated at 86,000,0002., exclusive of the value of the prepay in 
towns. A total value of actifol property is therefore reached of 
129,000,0002., which practically disappe^ed with emancipatiezuv Aa 
is well known, the sum of 20,000,0002. was voted by Parliajmentj Ity 
way of compensation to the planters, but only 18,669,40 L2r^ 
actually awarded, of which the# West India pro})rietors received 
16,401,0002. Had even this amoimt really found its way into the 
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hands of the planter^ it might, by enabling them to provide themselves 
with labour-sating, machinery, and in other ways, have materially 
asaisted th£n,*and have averted, to some extent,, the ruin which 
followed. But, in point bf fact,* the money went almost entirely into 
the hands of mort^gees ih England. It is therefore no exaggeration 
to say that the planters^ at one stroke, found the value of their property 
almost annihilated and themselves penniless./ 

Is it matter for isurprise, then, if the planters^ who lost so much 
by the emancipation of their slaves, hesitated to. join in the paeans of 
self-laudation in.which we, perhaps, have been too ready to indulge, 
over the enormous sacrifice made by this country, a sacrifice which 
sinks into insignificance vfi^hen conlpared with thdt wbich |hey were 
called upon to make ? , * ' 

During the twelve years succeeding, the emancipation, the posi- 
tion of the employers and employed was completely reversed. The 
employed dictated their own terms, and worked as little as they 
pleased, while the employers were thaukful to get arry work they 
could from them. 

In these circumstances it is not sui'prising that production lan- 
guished, much land went out of cultivation, and what land was still 
cultivated left a loss instead of a profit to the proprietors. Still they 
persevered. The planters struggled on, and, protected as they were 
against competition with slave-gibwn produce, matters gradually 
improved. 

In 1846, however, another bjow fell upon them. In that year it 
was decided by Parliament that the diflferential duty on slave-grown 
sugar should be cppsiderably lowered, and be gradually reduc^ to 
the same amount as that on free-grown, the actual ei;[uali8ation to 
take place in 1851. . ^ 

The result of this decision was so impoutant, and in some respects, 
as wiU be explained directly, so unfortunate, that it is not without 
interest to consider how it was brought about, and what were its 
results. 

The political world at the close of the year 1845 was imexpectedly 
startled by the news that Sir Bobert Peel’s Ministry, which was 
looked upon as one of the most powerful Cabinets that had ^tQxisted 
for years, had resigned. It transpired that the destruction, from 
disease, of a large^portion bf the potato crop in England and Ireland, 
had forced upon ^ Sir B. Peel the conviction that the Com Laws 
ought to be no longer maintained. The question became the subject 
of much debate and difference of opinion in 'the Cabinet, and the 
conclurion was arrived at that the Minsters should tender their 
resignations to the Queen. Lord John Bussell was then sent for^and 
at^once undertook to form a new Ministry. After considerable d^y 
and negotiations, however, owing^to causes which it is n&t necessary 
now to discuss, the attempt to do so was found to be impracticable, 
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and it bdoame necessaiy again to entrust the 'government of the 
oonntry to Sir B. Peel. * 

The end of the year 1845, therefore, again found •I^I/B. Peel in 
office, mth the whole of his forme][ colleague except the late I^rd 
Derby, then Ziord Stanley, who retired, and whose place as Minister 
for the Colonies was accepted by Mr. Gladstone. : 

The Government, however, barely las^d six months, and having 
been beaten in the House of Commons on a Bill for the protection of 
life in Ireland by a majority of 292 to 219, again tendered their 
resignation to the Queen. 

During this six months was passed one of the most important 
measures ^ver brodght before P^liamentJ viz. the Abolition of the 
Com Laws, and the overwhelming interest excited by this measure 
was perhaps not altogether rfavourable to a satisfactory consideration 
of other questions. • 

Once more Lord John Bussell was sent for, and this tiige he suc- 
ceeded in forcing an Adminllitration. 

The first measure proposed by his Government was the abolition of 
the distiiiction between free- ^nd slave-grown sugar, by the reduction 
of the^ existing prohibitory duty of 63a. per cwt. on foreign muscovado 
sugar to 21s. per cwt. — the duty on British colonial sugar being 14s. 
per cwf. — to be gradually reduced to 15s. 6d. per cwt. in 1851, after 
which the duty on all muscovado %ugar was alike to be 14s. per cwt. 

There does not at first sight, seem anything in these propositions 
bearing hardly upon the West Indies, neither perhaps would it be 
generally expected that such a measure would result in inflicting the 
horrors of slavery upon thousands who would otherwise have been 
free, ^ and in ^cpusing an amount of misery to a large portion of the 
human race which can hardly be over-estimated. 

It is necessary here to explain, that, with the exception of our own 
cqlonies, the most important sugar-producing countries at that time 
were Cuba and Brazil, in both of which countries slavery was in full 
force. The equalisation of the sugar duties therefore meant that our 
own colonies, with free labour, very little of it, and that little entirely 
disorganfised and unavailable, were forced to compete for the home 
market 'with Cuba aitd Brazil, unlimited in their command of slave 
labour. 

It is hardly necessary here to discuss ^he economic question of 
slave versus free labour. There can be little doubt that where 
l&bour is abundant, and wages are regulated only by the cost of 
living, free labour is cheaper, anB in every way more advantageous to 
the employer than slave .labour; but situated as employers and 
labourers were in our West Indian colonies — tlie population scanty, 
and, except in Barbadoes, under little or no natural pressure to work — 
the advantage which the slave-owner possessed in having an unlimited 
ooimnand of labour was overwhelming. 
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So long as the. prohibitive duties remain^ in force, the profit of 
the Cuban sati Brazilian slave-owners was limited, owing to their 
having onl^ a. limited market; when, however, the English market 
Vas opened {o them, they 'found Iheir profit enormously increased, 
an(f with this increase a larger demand for slaves sprang up, result- 
ing in a rapid increase of the slave-trade. 

There geems good reason to believe that at the time of the 
passing of this measure, so anxious were the Cuban planters to obtain 
access to the English market, they would have Ijeen willing to abolish 
slavery as a condition of obtaining it. In fact, the largest mercantile 
ho;use in the Havana had petitioned for the remission of slavery, on 
the ground that if slavery were prohibited, thdir sugar ^ would be 
admitted to the British market, the best market in the*world. On 
the passing of the measure, however, all idea of abolishing slavery 
was blown to the winds, and Ha'*ana was illuminated. 

But to return to the House of Commons. West Indians have 
always complained that this policy of admitting sugar , produced by 
slave labour, on equal terms with that grown by free, was adopted by 
this country, not because the majority of the House of Commons 
thought it wise, but because it came before them as a question of 
sacrificing our West Indian colonies, on the one hand, or Lord John 
Russell and the Government on the other. They decided in favour 
of Lord John. 

It^is certain that without the support of Sir Robert Peel the 
nfeasure would not have been carried ; and it is equally certain, from 
a perusal of Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the occasion, that although 
lie supported Lord^J. Russell, he did so, not because he thought the 
measure a good one, but because he did not see his wa^ to resume the * 
government if Lord John were turned out. Sir Robert Peel indeed 
stated that he would have proposed a measure very diSTerent from 
that of Lord John, one which would have given greater encourage- 
ment to the admission of free-labour sugar, and would have continued 
the exclusion of the slave-grown sugar. He had always felt that the 
question of admitting slave-labour sugar was excepted from the 
category of free trade. We were in a special relatipn to our West 
Indian colonies. We had emancipated their slaves and hc^d given 
them an apparently magnificent compensation, but whether an 
adequate one was matter of doubt. He was therefore of opinion 
that considerable time ought to have been allowed to the West 
Indies before they were called on to compete with slave-labour sugat. 
Nevertheless, entfertaining such opinions and having considerable 
apprehensions, of the measure proposed, and fearing it would give 
great stimulus to the slave-trade, he had come to the conclusion, 
though not without great hesitation and reluctance, that he . must 
give it his support. He then reminded the House that those who 
should compel Lord J. Russell to abdicate power were bound , to ask 
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tbey weie prepared to take it^ Two Oovew*- 
iMiliB ^mA existed i& the last three weeks ! iShouild ^ third be liow 
losilMd? He said ^ No.’ Should the Protectionists. W restored to 
TfommS The House and the country both said <No.’ He w^und 
^ come) though uo^ without reluctance, to 

thf oonclusion to support the CrOTemment in .principle* 

Mr. G-ladsfaene took no part in the debate, neither did he vote ; 
bat be had already in the previous year expreiSsed his strong dis» 
approval of the policy which the pioposed measures inaugurated. 

The effect upon our colonies of the measure was soon seen. 
Within two years, fifty large houses couneeted with the West Indies 
had failed witn liabilities exceeding 6,000,0002. Out of six great 
firms in the Mauritius trade, five had failed with liabilities of nearly 
3,000,00b2. 

The ruin and distress in the Wost Indies was extreme, and some 
idea may be formed of jt from the following extract from aBeport on 
the conditio:!^ and prospects of* British Ghiiana, by Special* Commis* 
sioners appointed by the Governor, Sir H. Barkly, in 1850: — 

Proceefting up the east bank of the river Demerara, the generally prevailing * 
features of ruin and distress are everywhere perceptible. BfAlili and bridges, 
almost impassable, are fearfully significant exponents of the condition of the plan* 
traverse. . . . Tlie district between Hobaboe Oredc and ^Stricken 
Heuvel ’ contained in 1820 eight sugar^ and five cofiee and plantain estates, and 
now there remain but three in sugar, and four partially cultivated with plantains 
by potty settlers ; while the roads, with one or two exceptions, are in a'«tata ij/C ^ 
ittter abandonment. Here, as on the opposite bank of the river, hordes of aquat^^ 
have located themselves, who avoid ail communication with Kuropmis, ami have 
seemingly given themselves up altogether to the rude pleasures of acSmapletely 
savage life. ^ ^ 

Similar accounts were received from the other West IndbWt 
colonies. The Governor of Trinidad, Lord Harris, wrote : — 

f. It is impo‘*siblp for me to express too forcibly the extent of the pre«.ent dis- 
tress ; but I will give an extract from a communicdtion lately made to me by Mr. 
Bennie, the very intelligent manager of the Colonial Bank, ... * The position of 
the colony is at the present moment most deplorable ; bankruptcy and wont stare 
everyone in the fiKX), and an e\ten«(ive abandonment of the sugar estates appears 
inevitable) after the present crop, unless hold and immediate measures of rcli^ are 
speedily 'afforded. Ecaf estate is now perfectly valueless, and cannot he realised 
at any sacrifice ; money has disappeared, and credit is entirely at an end ; mercan- 
tile engagements can no longer he met, and parties«of the highest probity, possessed 
of ample assets in houses and lauded property, are cruelly fi^rced into insolvency, 
fwing to the incon-vcrtibility of real estate.' 

The condition of »the Labour Question is also well illustrated in 
the Beport previously quoted. Alluding to some .estates in the 
neighbourhood of Georgetown, the Commissioners say : — 

From their vicinity to town, a supply of labour can always he obtained, but of 
the irregulaiity with which the village^ work, |fiantation Buimveld affords a 
stnkmg example. This estate, in common with ita « neighbours, is almost entirely 








